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THE KHAROSTRA COUNTRY AND THE KHAROSTRI WRITING. 
BY SYLVAIN LEVI. 


Translated, with the author’s permission and under his direction, from the ‘* Bulletin 
de U Ecole Francaise @’ Extréme-Orient,” Vol. IV., 1904, pp. 548 to 579, 
by Maset Bove. 


(NV.B. — In the case of Chinese words, the French system of 
transcription has been followed in this article.) 


HAVE published in the Bulletin of the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient a document of 
Chinese origin, in which the name Kharogtra appears as an ancient designation of the town of 
Kashgar, On the faith of this text, I proposed to trace the origin of the Kharogtri writing to 
Kashgaria.! M. Pischel and M. Franke have collaborated in the task of refuting my thesis, in two 
successive communications to the Academy of Berlin (Sttzungsberichte der Konigl. Pr. dk. d. Wiss., 
February 5, and July 9,1903).2 M. Halévy, who has already broken so many lances on the subject 
of Indian scripts, has again seized his weapons and hastened to my aid (Revue Sémittque, 1903). 
M. Pelliot, an umpire no less impartial than competent, has followed in the Bulletin (1903, p. 839 


and 479) the phases of the fight, scored the points, marked the blows, and pointed out weaknesses, 
excesses and omissions. 


The question raised has gained alike in width and in precision. I merely thought to offer 
a fortunate discovery to the patient curiosity of scholars. But the impetuous heat of attack, and 
perhaps also of defence, bears witness, notwithstanding my caution, to the importance of the problem 
posed and the weighty consequences of my solution, if once accepted. Being responsible for the 
controversy raised, I have felt bound to re-examine the facts in detail, without amour-propre, and 
without parti-pris, fully ready to acknowledge my error if I was mistaken. The results of the new 
inquiry have surpassed, I willnot say my wishes, but my expectation. If I abandon the connection 
I had suggested between Kharogtra and Kashgar, it is to carry the use of Kharogtra as a geographical 
designation, further back by centuries, to the very epoch of the Kharostri writing, — that is, the 
Inde-Scythian period, — and to make this geographical expression cover a more extensive ground, on 
the North-West frontiers of India. 


I must begin by rectifying or completing certain inexact statements in my article, which my 
critics have neglected to point out. I mentioned the Stn-yi Ta-fang-kouang Fo-houa-gen-king Yin-yt 
of Houei-yuan as a work only [544] preserved in the Korean collection ; the text I consulted in 
the Tékyé edition of the Tripitaka does, in fact, only reproduce the Korean copy. But the Chinese 
collections of the Soung, the Yuen and the Ming also contain the work of Houei-yuan ; the characters 





1 [For a translation of M. Lévi’s article on this subject, see Vol. KXXTIT., 1904, above, p. 79 f. — Enrror,] 


2 [For a translation of these articles by Dr, Franke and Professor Pischel, see Vol. XXXIV, 1905, above, 
pp. 21 ff., 41 ff.,—Eprror.] 
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Sin-yi at the head of the title do not occur in the edition of the Ming. The Korean and the Chinese 
texts, however, show such divergences that they may be considered as independent recensions ; more- 
over, the Japanese editors, contrary to their usual method, have published two texts, each by itself 
(Korean, 26. XXXIX.: 10, 109-129; Chinese, #4. 129—147). The Chinese edition naturally 
appears in Nanjio’s Catalogue, which is based on the Collection of the Ming; here it comes under 
the number 1606, JI had not succeeded in finding Houei-yuan, the author of the Yen-yz, in the 
biographies of the Aao-seng-tchouan ; M. Nanjio’s references (Appendix III., No. 82; Hwui-wan) 
have put me on the track. The Soung-kao-seng-ichouan, compiled in 988, contains a brief notice of 
our Houei-yuan. This notice does not give a precise date ; but it is inserted (Tok. ed. AXAXV. 4, 94>) 
between two biographies, of which the one mentions the year 766, the other the year 782 A. D. 
One would be inclined to suppose that Houei-yuan’s period of activity fell between these two dates. 
This would be an error. As a matter of fact the A’az-ywen-chi-is:ao-lou, compiled in 730, classes 
the Yin-yi of Houei-yuan among the canonical texts and places its author (Ték. ed. XX XVIII. 
4, 837) immediately after I-tsing and Bodhiruci, who died, the one in 718, the other in 727, and 
immediately before Tche-yen and Vajrabodhi who began their work as translators in 721 and 723 
respectively, Houei-yuan then belongs to the first quarter of the VIIIth century. 


The new translation of the Avatamsaka-siitra, of which the Yin-y of Houei-yuan is 

a commentary, was written between 695 and 699; the translator, Cikgdnanda of Khotan, died in 710 
at the age of fifty-nine. The interval between the interpreter and the commentator is slight even to 
the vanishing point. Hven if Houe:-yuan did not personally collaborate in the collective work which 
bears the name of Cikgananda as the name, so to speak, of the firm, he may well have received oral 
instruction from the monk of Khotan. Hence his Yen-yi bears the character of a supplement, or 
rather, an appendix to the translation of the sttra. If we regard it as such, the note on Chou-le and 
Kharostra is illuminated by a sudden and penetrating light. The formula introducing this note is the 
same in the two recensions (Kor, text, p. 121; Chin. 3, p. 140): “Chou-le-kowo, teheng ming, 
K’ta-louw-chou-tan-le” (“The kingdom of Chou-le; the exact name is K’ia-lou-chou-tan-le”’), [have 
gone carefully through the whole of the two recensions of the Yin-yi; I have not once met with 
another example of this formula: Tcheng-ming. Houei-yuan regularly employs, without once varying 
from it, the phrase Tcheng-yun; “the exact expression is . . ., every time he restores tho 
eorrect form of a Sanskrit word mutilated or altered in the translation, Examples of this are 
innumerable. I will content myself with instancing a few: — (Kor. 110® = Ch. 1309) : Pi-cha-men, 
tcheng-yun, Pei-che-lo-man-nang (“ Pi-cha-men; the exact expression is Vaicramana’’). (Kor. 1b. = 
Ch. 78.) : [545] P’s-leou-po-tch’a, tcheng-yun, Pi-lou-~po ho-ki-tch’a (‘* Pi-leou-po-tcha ; the exact 
expression is Viriipa-aksa’’), (Kor, 111® = Ch.131*): Dch’a, tcheng-yun Ki-tch’ai-tan-lo (“Tch’a ; 
the exact expression is Kgetra”). It is the same with san-met and san-mo-i1 ( = samadhi) (2d.) ; 
with Yen-feou-an-kin and Jan-pou-nat-t’o (Jambunada) (Kor. 111» = Ch. 131%); yeou-no-lo and 

ni-lo-wou-po-lo ( = nila utpala) (7b.); Fou-po-ti and Pou-lou-p'o-p’i?’t-ho ( = Pirvavideha) (Kor. 

1188 = Ch. 183; Yen-feou-’s and Tchen-pou-tt (Jambudvipa (76.); Tao-li-?ien and Tan-li-ye 

tan-li-ché ( == Trayastrimeah) (Kor. 114e = Ch, 1845), &c. 


On what authority does Houei-yuan base a correct restoration of the Sanskrit forms? Study of 
the Yin-yi enlightens us. To explain the expression chan-hou = coral (Kor, 117> = Ch. 1378) 
Houei-yuan. writes: fan~pen-tcheng-yun po-lo-mo-houo-lo wet-pao-chou. “The Sanskrit original 
( fan-pen) has the exact expression : paramavala, that is to say, precious tree.”? Thus Houei-yuan 
uses the Sanskrit original side by side with the Chinese version: In the same passage of the sitra 
Ciksinanda uses the Chinese expression : tch’d-k’iwu; Houei-yuan comments on it in these terms: 
jfan-pen-tcheng-yun-meou-sa-lo-kie-p’o. “The Sanskrit original has the exact expression : musira- 
garbha.” Jn another passage (Kor, 124> = Ch. 1438), where the text has, kiun-houet-pi-F ieou, 
Houei-yuan adds the gloss: fan-pen-tcheng-yun Yin-t’o-lo-mo-ti-pt-i’teou.” ‘In the Sanskrit text 





3 See the Special Note A on page 19 below. 
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the expression is: Indramati bhikgu.” Thus the author of the Vin-yi does not attempt arbitrary 
restoration ; in case of doubt he turns to the Sanskrit manuscript. He has also at his disposal, and. 
consults with the same conscientiousness, the original manuscript of the translation designated by 
him: hing-pen (Kor. ]14# = Ch, 134, twice). 


Either the Sanskrit or the Chinese copy, the Fan-pen or the King-pen, probably contained 
marginal notes, similar to the notes of our classic editions, and it is from these that Houei-yuan 
must have drawn a part of his information, Fifty years before, Hinen-yuan had compiled, from the 
same materials, his glossary of the Tripitaka : Yt-tste-king-yin-y¢, and later, towards the end of 
the VILIth century Houei-lin composed a still fuller glossary under the same title, Ihave already 
pointed out in my first article, when speaking of the enumeration in which the name Chouw-le 
( = Kashgar) occurs, that [546] Houei-yuan does not comment on all the terms employed ; he leaves 
out Pataliputra, Kacgmira, Nan-it-po-tan-na, which he explains elsewhere in his work, J'sing-tsing- 
pe-ngang (perhaps because it is a compound made up of purely Chinese words instead of being 
a simple transcription) ; finally Mo-lan-to and Kan-pou-iche. Hach of these two names is accompanied 
by the same note: wei fan “no translation.” He means that Ciksananda has omitted to give 
the translation. Houei-yuan, as a good etymologist of the Hindu school, would have had no 
difficulty in imagining a satisfactory interpretation of these words, but he refuses to invent one when 
the translation is missing. 


We are now enabled to seek the source whence Houei-yuan drew his information about Chou-le. 
The formula introducing the mention of the term K’ia-lou-chou-tan-le is unique, as I have said, 
throughout the whole of the Yin-yi. This apparent exception, in the case of a usage absolutely 
uniform, cannot in fairness be considered accidental. Houei-yuan did not say : Chou-le, tcheng-yun,,. 
k’ia-low . . . . [ Chou-le; the correct expression is Kia-louw . . .”’ |. By using this 
phrase he would have indicated that Chou-le was correctly rendered K’ta-low . . . in Sanskrit. 
He was too well-informed to make such a statement; and he knew as well as modern philologists the 
forms brought into the language by Hiuan-Tsang : Ava-cha, Chi-lt-ki-li-to-ti. But we have another 
means of clearing up the question definitively. 


Before the translation of the Avatamsaka by Ciksananda, the siitra had been translated, towards 
the beginning of the Vth century, by Buddhabhadra. This translation has been preserved and I have 
given an account of it in my first article ; it coincides exactly,* as to the names of countries, with. 
the translation of Cikgananda, except in the case of this very Chou-le. In place of this name which 
corresponds to a precisely defined locality, Buddhabhadra’s translation gives: Pzen-yi, “ the border- 
barbarians,” Yet there was nothing to prevent the first translator from writing Chow-le, or an 
analogous name, if the original text contained the name Kashgar. This divergence requires 
explanation. To guard against any hasty conclusion I will first examine a document closely allied to. 
our list, 


The Mahi-samnipata-sutra (Ta-tse-king) translated into Chinese by Narendrayacas between 589 
and 618 contains, in the section of the Stryagarbha sitra (TOk. ed. IIT. 3, 52), a list of the spots. 
sanctified by the presence of a Bodhisativa. “At Vaicali dwells the holy man Chen-tchov (happy: 
sojourn: SusthanaP) meou-ntd (muni) . . - ; in Magadha, Pi-pou-lo-peng-kia (Vipulapainga). 
meou-ni (muni) . . . ; at Mathura, Ngat-yu-yen (to love-cloud-fire) . . . ; In Kogala [547], 
Che-ye-cheou-to (Jayacuddha?) meou-nt (muni) . . ; at Sou-po-la-h’va-sa-tche-meou-tehi-lin-to 
(Suparaka saca ? mucilinda) the holy man Hzang (perfume) . . 3; mn Gandhara Ta-li-che-na-~jou- 
mo-lo (Darganajiamala?) meou-ni (muni) . . . . 3 in Ké-pin (Kapica-acmira) Kong-[ hong |- 
mo-nt-k’ia (Kunkuma?) meou-nt (muni). .» «3 in Ngan-feou-li-mo, Yt-t’sang-yeu (myriad, deposit, 

4 Ciksananda’a translation omits, however, the note concerning Pataliputra and the Monastery of the Golden 


Lamp. The note marked 1 (p. 247 of my first article in the Bulletin, p. 8, of the tirage @ part) refers to this notice 
and has nothing to do with the indication of the 45th chapter, over which the note-sign has been erroneously 


placed. 
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flame : Kotigarbhaprabha ?) meou-nt (muni) . . . 3;in China (Tchen-t’an) Na-lo-ye-na-fo-lo-po- 
so (Nariyana-prabhisa?) meou-ni (muni) . . . . . 3 at Khotan (Yu-d’ien) on the steep banks 
of the river near mount Nieou-i’eow (cow's head : Gogirga) Kiu-mo-po [var-so]-lo-hiang (Goma- 
silagandha).” 


This list is evidently parallel to that of the Avatamsaka;> the only notable divergence bears 
on the very name we are studying. Where Ciksananda writes Chou-le (Kashgar) or Buddhabbadra 
writes Pden-yz (the border-barbarians), the translator of the Siryagarbha writes Yu-t’ten (Khotan). 
The divergence is the more surprising as the details agree all round [548]. Whether it be a question 
of Kashgar or the border-barbarians or Khotan, the consecrated locality is always ‘‘ the Cow’s Head’’ 
(Gocirga), The difference between the three interpreters can only be explained by admitting 
a common original capable of three interpretations. 


The value of Houei-yuan’s formula is then most clearly evident. In the new translation of the 
Avatamsaka he meets with an expression which, compared with the ancient version, looks alarmingly 
like an arbitrary invention. Why Chou-le when Buddhabhadra said Pien-yz? The correct name is 
Kta-lou-chou-tan-le, replies Houei-yuan. Well and good, but why Chou-lé rather than Pien-yi? In 
reply to this question [549] Houei-yuan then gives the venturesome etymology that sends a shudder 
through such severe philologists as M. Pischel and M. Franke. Nothing is more simple, adds 
Houei-yuan, with the calm assurance of etymologists who have not studied Comparative Grammar ; 
Chou-le is derived directly from K’ia-lou-chou-tan-le (a derivation recalling cadaver from caro data 


vermibus). You can see quite well how Chou-le is a faithful translation of the word in the Sanskrit 
original. 


We know now whence comes this mysterious A ia-lou-chou-tan-le, which could not have fallen 
from heaven, Houei-yuan had simply taken it from the Sanskrit text at his disposal, whether it were 
that he reproduced a note justificative of the translator Ciksinanda or himself invented the etymo- 
logical explanation put forward. At the same time, the name A7ia-lou-chou-tan-le retreats into 
the past as far as the distant epoch to which the Avatamsaka-siitra belongs, We shall succeed in 
fixing the data, but before undertaking this new research I ought to submit anew to verification 
the transcription I have proposed for K’¢a-low-chou-tan-le: Kharostra. M. Franke, who has 
discussed it, has not disputed its phonetic exactness, but, taking his stand on the etymology of Houei- 
yuan, who could hardly have expected the honour of being taken seriously so late in the day, he has 


proposed two other restorations of the Sanskrit form: Kalusintara, Kalusadhara ; and M. Pischel 
has suggested yet another: Kalugottara. 


These restorations of M. Franke, supported by the authority of M. Pischel, mark a regrettable 
step backwards in science. It is forty-three years since Stanislas Julien founded the étude posvtive 
of transcriptions and published a Méthode pour déchiffrer et transcrire les noms sanscrits qui se 
rencontrent dans les livres chinois (Paris, 1861). The work is not perfect; the materials brought 
together demand, at the present day, more rigorous classification; bnt, such as it is, it would 
have rendered it unnecessary for M, Franke to have recourse to fancifal combinations. The [550] 
character Ka occurs there [No. 570—No. 575], and in all the examples® it represents the 
aspirated guttural of the Sanskrit. No sound is more surely established, and it is easy to add to the 
examples given by Julien. I will refer the reader in a general way to the Index of Hiouen-tsang, 
and content myself with quoting transcriptions borrowed from works less widely known. The Japanese 
Dictionary of the Dharanis (7"o-lo-ni iseu-tien) gives, among others, the following : — 2’2a, translated 
the void = kha; k’ia-ni-ye-to-kia, translated fire-fly = khadyotaka; #’ia-tch’a, translated bed = 
khata ; 4’¢a-ngo-tche-lo-na, translated flight = khagarana (corr. khacar®); d-z’ia, translated letter = 
lekha, and k’ta-lo, translated ass = khara. The Fan~yu-tsten-tseu-wen or Thousand Sanskrit Words 
of I-tsing makes (p. 478) A’ia-/o represent the Sanskrit word which translates ass (= khara), whereas 








5 See the Special Note B on page 19 below. 6 See the Special Note C on page 21 below. 
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the Fan-yu-tsa-ming (p. 888) renders the same Chinese word (lex), ngo-lo-na, that is, garda, an: 
incomplete form: of gardabha. The /ou-ktao-izeu-tien (p. 36) quotes k’ta-lé; bushel = khari, and 
k’ta-lou, the tenth of a bushel = khara.. One of the clearest examples occurring in the Yin-yt of 
Hiouen-ying, Chap. L, is the rhinoceros [=khadga]. Thus in the case of A’ta-lou-choy . . . 
no. transcription can be accepted, having other than an aspirated guttural as the initial letter ; the 
same may be said with even more certainty (if that could be) where a word is reproduced by the 
author of a Yin-yi [551] professing to represent the written sounds in a scientific way, uninfluenced 
by the alterations often inherent in oral transmission.’ 


The character Jou does not call for discussion ; it represents the liquid followed by a labial vowel. 
On the other hand the character chou, according to M. Franke, lendsitself to a transcription differing 
from mine. ‘*Among the divers pronunciations of this sign,” he says, ‘‘the dictionary of K’ang-he 
gives, beside the sounds chow and chouo (Cantonese: chok) two sounds, both of which have a final’ 
nasal (soung and sun). It is evident from this that the said sound chow had a nasal element at the 
end or, at least, could have one; this sign therefore was fitted to represent a Sanskrit °,in° rather. 
than another sign chow, which, according to Kang-hi, had no nasal sound,” As this is purely 
a question of Chinese philology I will let the Sinologists speak for themselves. M. Pelliot replies. 
(Bulletin, ILI. 479-480): “It is none the less a fact, I fear, that chow is not in any case 
pronounced with a final nasal. Certainly the K’ang-hi-tzeu-tien says that chou is pronounced in 
certain’ cases like the character which M. Franke transcribes song ; but to this last character belong, 
in reality, a whole series of pronunciations: seow, sou, chou, song, and the K’ang-hi states very 
distinctly that if our chow is sometimes pronounced like the other chow, it, is because the latter 
character is pronounced ch(owang) (y)u, that is to say chow . . . . tis the same with another: 
sign which M. Franke reads stuan. Such is, in tact, the ordinary pronunciation of the character, 
but there is also a subsidiary pronunciation s(ong) (¢s’)‘w= stu, and K'ang-hi here again lays down 
the rule that chou is pronounced like siwan when this last character is pronounced siu. Consequently 
chow can in no case be pronounced with a final nasal.” Confining myself to the field of transcription 
from the Sanskrit, I can put before M. Franke a fact which will doubtless convince him: in the. 
Yin-yi in which Houei-yuan gives the transcription K’za-loy-chou-tan-le, this same character chou is: 
employed in the body of:a word which can be restored without difficulty (Kor. 1294 = Ch. 147>).. 
The text of the Avatamsaka has Mo-lo-ti-kouo, kingdom of Mo-lo-t1. Houei-yuan adds the gloss :. 
“It is the Mo-lo-ye-tt-chou; Mo-lo-ye is the name of a mountain’; ¢z-chow is the interior. Itis said 
that in: the interior of this kingdom is the mountain Mo-lo-ye ; hence its name.’’ The Sanskrit then 
is Malayadeco in which chow represents the palatal sibilant followed by a labial vowel. 


[552] The transcription °chow-tan-le, employed here by Houei-yuan, is not the normal 
transcription of the Sanskrit group stra,8 I willingly admit: we should rather expect to find, as the: 
Chinese equivalent, chd ich’a lo; the first two ché-tch’a may be found almost uniformly serving to 
reproduce the Sanskrit cerebrals s and t.. Here again it is sufficient, so numerous are the examples,, 
to refer to Julien’s Méthode (No. 1554) and the Index to Hiouen-tsang. The group stra is rare in 
Sanskrit and not often to be found in the transcriptions. Still I have been able to find some. The 
To-lo-ni-tseu-tien contains wou-ché-tch’a-lo, translated camel=ustra, or tan-ché-ich’a-lo or neng-cha- 
tch’a-lo, translated tooth = damstra. The Fan-yi-ming-yin-yi-tsi (XVIIL. 10) gives ho-lo-cha-ich’a~ 
lo = rastra, kingdom. But if the form °chou-tan-le is not the usual transcription, it is-not:abnormal. 
and is quite defensible, I have already quoted, following Julien (No. 1622) who borrows it from 
the Fan-yi (XV. fol. 19), the transcription pou-chou-po [553] = puspa. The Fan-yi itself copies the: 
Fa-yuen-chou-lin (Ch, 9; Tok, ed. XXXVI. 5, p. 84%) which reproduces the list and the transcription 


tI wall add, to be quite certain on this point, that though the Korean edition has, mistakenly, the character 
yi (corrected by the gloss), the Chinese edition gives the character k’ia, as do the compilers who have reproduced. 
this text. 

8 ‘See the Special Note D on page 22 below. 
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of the Fo-pen-hing-tsi-king, translated by Jianagupta between 580 and 618 (Nanj. 680; Tdk. ed. 
XIII. 7, 40°); thus the form Pou-chou-po goes back to Jnanagupta’and the VIth-VIIth century. 
The Fan-yt gives, in another passage, another transcription of this word (VIII. fol. 18, Julien 
No. 1554): pou-se-po. The transcriptions pou-chou-po == pugpa, °lou-chou-tan = rost, are in perfect 
harmony with fundamental principles ; the Chinese method cannot directly express a group of 
consonants (more particularly this group stra, a combination of letters which not any Chinese can 
pronounce as M. Schlegel says in “The Secret of the Chinese Method . .” § 23). The Chinese, 
therefore, resolves the elements one by one, but brings out their organic unity by means of vowel 
harmony. ‘Thus, to take an example which may be found everywhere, the name Pirna is regularly 
transcribed Fou-lou-na in which fou-lou represents piir® as pou-chou does pus® and lou-chou “ros. 
If Houei-yuan, or Ciksinanda himself, preferred the optional transcription lou-chou-tan to the usual 
transcription low~se-tch’a, it was because he had need of it to justify the new translation. The 
introduction of the syllable chow in the Sanskrit word afforded, in appearance, some ground for the 
proposed equivalent to chou-le: (K’ia-low) chou-(tan-)le. Afterwards it only needed a little sleight-of- 
hand, at which no one could wish to cavil, to substitute for the syllable chow in the transcription 
(that is, chow marked with the falling tone, k’iu-cheng) the syllable chou of the name chou-le 
(Kashgar) marked with the uniform higher tone (chang-p’ing). 


Last comes the group ¢an-le which M. Franke transcribes at pleasure °tara and Cdhara, with 
a preference for dhara, M. Pischel, without any objection from M. Franke, restores the form as °ttara. 
I have never seen a single example of the character employed to represent a Sanskrit aspirate. 
The word dhara occurs in the list in the Avatamsaka ; Cikgananda employs the character ?’o to 
transcribe the aspirated dental in Gandhara. The restoration Stara, °ttara, is not impossible. 
Julien quotes (1680, 1681) two examples of this ; some others may be added. Mahattara, Himatala, 
Uttara in Hiouen-tsang ; but the regular, almost uniform, function of the character tan is to indicate 
a Sanskrit ¢ as the first element of a group. Julien gives (1682) éa-lo for t-ra ; (1688) ta-2i for t-re ; 
(1684) ta-li for t-r ; (1685) ta-lan for tram ; (1686) ¢a-touo for t-tva. Given the frequent occurrence 
of the group tra in Sanskrit, we could add to this list from the Index of Hiouen-tsang. But I prefer 
to ask from Houei-yuan the solution of the problem posed by him. Commenting on the word 
che-li-fou of the new translation, Houei-yuan (Kor. 124% = Ch. 1432) says : “ The correct expression 
is che-li-pou-tan-lo: che-li is the paroquet ; pou-tan-lo is the son” = putra; tan-lo = t-ra. To 
[554] explain the expression tch’a-li-wang (p. 119 = 189%) he writes: — The exact expression is 
tch’a-tan-li-ye, which means: lord of the earth = Kgatriya; tan-lt for t-ri. But the most obvious 
case is that of fan-li-tten (114° = 1342) on which Houei-yuan comments in these terms: The 
correct expression in Sanskrit is ¢an-lt-ye, tan-li-che ; tan-li-ye means three ; tan-lt-che means 
thirty = trayastrime’s ; ¢an-lt, twice represents t-ra(y) and tr-i. 


The character le also deserves notice ; its use reveals, as the character chow has already done, 
the concealed intention of the commentator. Houei-yuan regularly employs the character Jo to 
render the Sanskrit final ra. The Sanskrit-Chinese texts usually employ the character le to represent 
the Sanskrit sound la or ra followed by a mute guttural (¢f,, for example, Julien No, 780—783). It 
may be found regularly as a final in the traditional abbreviation of the name Maitreya, Mi-le, where 
it represents a Sanskrit sound re, I cannot help believing that, Houei-yuan (or Cikginanda) has 
carried exactitude too far this time and rendered the final of the Sanskrit word with unexpected 
fidelity, just as it appeared in the original, that is in the locative singular. In this way he obtained 
the second element necessary to his equation; K’ia-lou-chou-tan-le= Chou-le. — 


We are led on with almost mathematical certainty to write Kha-ro-c[o] or s[o]-tre opposite 
K’ia-lou-chou-tan-le. J have shown how this transcription has been made to serve an argument ; 
I do not think I am presumptuous in substituting for its wilful anomalies the correct form: 
Kharostra. Kharostra belongs henceforth to the geographical nomenclature of India, The 
Avatamsaka, which makes us acquainted with it, is a work with a history, or at least with a tradition. 
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Like all the siitras, it naturally originates with the Buddha in person, but the orthodoxy of the Great 
Vehicle makes no difficulty of its appearance in the world at the same time as so many texts of the 
Mahayana, the Lankavatara, the Ghanavyiha, the Ratnakiita, the Dharmasamgiti and many others, 
when the son of king Kanigska resided at his capital Puskalavati, and the same with many other texts, 
among them siitras coming from the gods, the Nagas, Gandharvas, Raksasas and various countries, 
especially the land of the Nagas (Taranatha, trans. Schiefner, p. 63). Nagarjuna is the hero of this 
period ; it is said, indeed, that Nagarjuna discovered the Avatamsaka in the land of the Nagas.® 
Nagarjuna was the contemporary of king Catavahana, to whom he addressed a celebrated epistle, 
On all sides [555] indications agree in placing the edition! or compilation of the Avatamsaka at the 
beginning of the Christian era, And we are brought back to this same period by the geography of 
the writings mentioned in the Lalitavistara, in which the Kharostri script figures in the second 
rank, It is again to the Indo-Scythian period that we must refer the name ‘‘ Kharosta Yuvaraja ” 
inscribed on the Mathura pillar. 


Can we go yet further with our documents and determine the region to which custom gave the 
name Kharostra? Buddhabhadra understands by this: the barbarians of the North; Ciksananda 
translates: Kashgar; the Stryagarbha gives: Khotan. But, notwithstanding these divergences, 
the consecrated place bears the same name in the three texts; it is the ‘* Cow’s Head,” which 
presupposes some such Sanskrit word as Gocirga in the original. The name has not hitherto been 
found in the religious geography of Buddhism. But I have discovered it in an interesting notice in 
the Yin-y¢ of Houei-linU (Ch, 11; Ték. ed. XXXIX. 8, p, 88% ), “Yu-tien . . . . as to 
this kingdom it has been united with the cities of the four garrisons (¢chenm) (of the protectorate) 
of Ngan-st; it forms one of these garrisons, In this city is a temple of the genius Pi-cha-men 
(Vaicravana) ; it is a seven-storied wooden tower; the genius dwells at the top of the tower; he 
shows his supernatural power in many ways. Within the borders of this kingdom is the Cow’s 
Head Mountain (Gocirga). A celestial spirit comes from time to time to set foot on this mountain 
and to abide there ; this mountain has a river of jade; the river usually brings down magnificent jade 
in its course. The king of the realm regularly collects these gems and comes from afar to offer them 
at the court. Tchang-ngan lies more than 12,000 li to the Hast.” 


From the description of the Cow’s Head Mountain as given by Houei-lin, we are enabled to 
recognise at once the famous mountain which Hiouen-tsang (Mem. II. 229) describes under the 
name of Gocrnga (Cow’s Horn), of which we still possess the “ Mahatmya” preserved in the 
Tibetan Kandjour (Mdo. XXX.10: Ri-glan-ru-lung bstan-pa = Gogrhga vyakarana). The Tibetan 
translation of the Siiryagarbha-sitra (Kandjour, Mdo. XX, p. 336) turns our confidence 
into practical certainty. The Chinese version of Narendrayacas, quoted above, concludes an 
enumeration of pithas consecrated to the residence of Bodhisattvas by saying: “ At Yu-¢len on the 
precipitous rock quite close to the river, on the [556] mountain Nzeou-t’eow (Cow’s Head) are the 
dwelling and the Caitya of the great saint Kiu-mo-po-[so|-lo,heang (perfume).”” The corresponding 
passage in the Tibetan says: In the country of Kha-ca in the place of the bosom of the earth (Sa’t- 
nu-ma, Ku-stana) on the hilly (0s) shore of the Gomati (Tib. Go-ma-ti) near the Cow’s Horn 

rare tte LL AA ACL LOL TAT tere arenes 

§ Journ. Roy. As. Soc., old ser, XVI. 326: ‘‘ A Chinese editor (of the Avatamsaka) says in his preface that the 
Buddhist at Twa-Lung-shu (naga kroshuna) [sic! corr. the Bodhisattva Lung-shu Nagarjuna] found it in the Dragon 
Palace, containing forty-eight sections (pin). The Chinese translation has but thirty-nine sections.” (The transla- 
tion described here is therefore that of Ciksananda). — Cf. also Wassilieff, Buddhismus, German trans. p. 128, 

10 According to Taranatha, the original recension consisted of 1,000 sections (according to the Chinese editor, 
mentioned in the preceding note, 49 sections). But wars, conflagrations and repeated devastations, following one 
upon another, between the time of Matreeta (Agvaghoga) and that of Asanga, reduced the number to 88 sections 
(Tar. p. 98). The Chinese translation of Buddhabhadra reckons 34 sections (subdivided into 60 chapters), while 
that of Ciksananda reckons 39 subdividedinto 80 chapters, The Mahabharata, Brhatkatha, &c., have similar legends 
which doubtless indicate the unstable condition of the original material, 

11 As to this Yin-yi (Yi-tsie-king-yin-yi), of. my first article, Bulletin, 1902, p, 248 s7. I will aomae the reader 
that the work dates from the VIIIth—IXth century. 
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Mountain (Glai-ru = Gogriga) dwells G'o-ma-sa-la-gan-dha. Ii we compare these two versions we 
have no longer any doubt that the Cow’s Head Mountain is identical with Mount Gocriga. The 
site of the Gocriga has been recognised by M.Grenard (Mission Dutreuil de Rhins, 3¢ partie, p. 142) 
and verified by Dr, Stein (Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, p, 244); it is the hill now known as 
Kohmari, * the conglomerate cliff rising almost perpendicularly above the right bank.’ of Kara-Kash. 
(Stein}. This is certainly the “precipitous rock ”’ of the Chinese version and the ‘‘hilly (nos) shore” 
of the Tibetan, The saint Gomasalagandha is, without doubt, the Arhat of whom Hiouen-tsang’ 
speaks: “plunged in the ecstasy which extinguishes thought, he awaits, within a chamber hollowed 
out of the rock, the coming of Maitreya.” Finally it is this grotto!? which is considered, rightly: 
or wrongly, to be the repository of the celebrated manuscript of the Dhammapada in the Kharostri 
character, found in 1872, and acquired partly by the Dutreuil de Rhins Mission and partly by 
M. Petrovsky. 


The Tibetan version of the Stiryagarbha gives the Sanskrit name of the Kara-Kash in the 
Hindu period of Khotan ; the river was then called the Gomati, One of the great monasteries of 
Khotan also bore this name: Gomati-mahavibira (A7iu-mo-¢i ta-teheu); it is there that Ngan-yang 
Heou (Nanj, App. If. 68 and 83) met the Hindu monk Buddhasena at the beginning of the Vth 
century (Tehou-san-tsang-ki-tst, Chap. 14; Tok, ed. XX XVIII. 1, p. 86°), . 


Since the holy place of Kharostra was in the neighbourhood of Khotan, we need not be surprised 
if the name Khotan alternates with that of Kharogtra in the geographical nomenclature of the siitras. 
But, according to the testimony of the Tibetan version of the Siryagarbha, Khotan was situated 
‘‘in the land of Khaca” (Aha-ca’t yul na sat nu-ma’t gnas). The name Khaga is well known in 
Sanskrit literature ; it is familiar in epic poems, codes and religious works, I have already had 
occasion to discuss it with reference to Nepal, where the name still survives in current usage ; the 
Gurkhas like to call themselves Khas (Khasas) and their language is best known by the name Khas 
(or Parbatiya) ; not to multiply detailed references, which will be found in my book on Nepal, I will 
content myself with pointing out that the name Khasa or Khaca (the two forms are equally 
authorized) applies, in current Hindu usage, to all the half-Hinduized tribes inhabiting the Himalayan 
region. But in Central Asia this name had acquired a more precisely limited meaning. The list 
[557] of writings in the Lalitavistara mentions a writing of the Khacas; Khacya or K hasya, in 
Chinese K’ia-cha or A’o-cha or Ko-so, corresponding to the Sanskrit variants, Khaga, Khaga, Khasa, 
and this writing is classed between that of the Daradas (To-lo; Ta-lo-to, with the note “* mountain 
on the borders of Ou-tchang,” that is, of Udyana) and the writing.of Cina (the gloss on which is: 
Soet, the name of the dynasty reigning in China at the time of the translation). Thus, the land of 
Khiaca occupied the space between Dardistan on the lower Indus and the frontiers of China proper, 
Jhanagupta, who translated the Biography of the Buddha between 589 and 618 (Fo-pen-hing tsi- 
king, Nanjro, 680 ; Tok. ed. XIIL. 7, 40°) simply adds to the name of the K’o-cha (Khasa) script the 
gloss: ‘* Chou-le,” that is, Kashgar. In the ‘T’ang period, Khasa was uniformly accepted as the’ 
equivalent of Chou-le. Hiouen-tsang (Mémoires, II. 219) describes Kashgar under the name Khasa 
and only mentions Chou-le as the ancient name of the kingdom. Others relied on his testimony: 
from that time and it has been constantly repeated. The Annals of the T’ang give the two names 
Chou-le and ‘K’a-cha side by side, Cikginanda was not therefore, properly speaking, mistaken in 
translating the Sanskrit name Kharogtra: Chou-le. According to one of the sacred texts, the 
Stiryagarbha-sutra, the mountain Gocrnga is in the Khaca country, and orthodox opinion held Khaea : 
to-he:no other than the name of Kashgar, 


But if Khotan and Kashgar have each a claim to be considered the regular equivalent of. 
Kharogtra; the translation proposed by Buddhabhadra has the merit of: reconciling these rival 





12 According to M. Grenard the natives interprét the name Kohmari, “ the serpent of the mountain,” Abcording 
to ‘the: Stiryagarbha this site was inhabited by the Naga ‘Ki-lt-ho-po-ti (Tib. Khyim-bdag), thatis Grbhapati, The 
modern interpretation, whether correct or not, certainly carries on the ancient tradition. 
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pretensions and bringing the two equivalents together in one, which, by its greater comprehensiveness, 
is so much the mote authentic. Khotan and Kashgar are certainly situated in the zone of the Pien-yi, 
the border-barbarians settled on the frontiers of India and of China, in those undefined regions 
which have the common characteristic of being open to the competing influences of China, India and 
Persia without yielding to them, regions which we can include with tolerable correctness in the 
«Turkestan? of modern geography. India, Kharostra, China ; these are the three great divisions 
of the Buddhist world; and study of the traditional notions on writing confirms this statement. In 
vain did the redactor of the Lalitavistara enjoin belief in a supposed list of sixty-four scripts which the 
Buddha claimed to know without having studied them, to the great confusion of the professors of his 
‘century. The schools in which the real characters were studied prudently set this list aside without 
discussion, and only three categories of writings were recognised by them: the Fan (Brahmi), written 
from left to right; the K’ta-low (an abbreviation of K’za-lou-ché-tv, Kharostri), written from right to 
left; and lastly the Chinese, written downwards. Hach character has its sacred sponsor; the god 
Fan (Brahma) created the first ; the rgi (stenyen) K’ia-lou (an abridged form of A’ta-lou-ché-tch'a = 
‘Kharostha) created the second; lastly, Ts’ang-hie created the third, The first work im which 
I found this classification of the scripts, with the names of their inventors, was the valuable catalogue 
of the Tripitaka compiled by Seng-yeou towards the year 520: Tchou-san-tsang ki-ist [558] (Nanjio, 
1476; Ték. ed, XX XVIII. 1, p. 35), The Siddham (Si-tan) schools, which devote themselves to 
the mystic study of the Sanskrit characters, repeat and perpetuate this division into three, I found 
it again, among others, in the Sz-tan-tsang, Ch. I. p, 168; in the S2-tan san-mi-tchao, Ch. I. p, 3°; 
in the Si-tan-tseu kt-iche-nan-tch’ao, Ch. I. p. 42, Thus the Kharostri character takes the same 
place among writings as Kharogtra in geography: it is the halting-place, the stage between India 
and China. 


The use of the word Kharostra marks a phase in the Asiatic movement ; the conversion of the 
‘Yue-tchi to Indian Buddhism opened the whole of Central Asia to Hindu expansion, from the 
frontiers of Persia to the western bank of the Hoang-ho. The India of the Sanskrit tongue, brought 
abruptly into relations with new countries of whose existence she was hardly aware, learned new 
names for them, either invented by herself or adopted according to her fancy. But the India of the 
Brahmans scornfully refused to annex these barbarous lands, these countries of Mlecchas; taking 
her script as her flag, so to speak, the Brahmi script, which she professed to have received from the 
god Brahma himself, she set it up as a symbol of perfection against the vulgar character of Kharogtra, 
the Kharostri. The prejudice implanted by Brahmanic superiority appears clearly in a Buddhist work, 
the Vibhasi-Castra, translated in 383 by Sangha-po-teng (Nanjio, II. 54). The author teaches that 
there should be a gradual progress through each one of the bhimis in due order, and adds, by way 
of comparison: ‘Even so, it is from study of the Brahmi (fan) writing that one advances with 
greater speed in the study of the Kharogtri (K’ia-luw) ; it is not by studymg Kharogtri writing that 
one advances more speedily in the stady of the Brahmi.” (Pi-po-cha-loun, Ch. XI. Nanj. 1279; 
Tok. ed, XXII. 9, p. 67>), The same train of thought, accompanied by the same comparison, is to. 
be found in the corresponding passage of the Abhidharma-vibhasa-gastra, translated by Buddhavarman 
between 425 and 440 (Ngo-pi-tan pi-po-cha-loun, Ch, XI., Nanj. 1264; Tok. ed. XXI.10, p. 12b), 
and of the Abhidharma-maha-vibhasa-castra, translated by Hiouen-tsang!®) (Ngo-pi-ta-mo-ta-pi-por 
cha-loun, Ch. LXXXILI., Nanj. 1263; Jap. ed. XXII. 4, p. 26). The Vibhasa-castra again brings 
us back, with a mention of the Kharogtri writing, to the same period as the Avatamsaka-sitra and 
the Lalitavistara ; indeed, it passes for the work of the 500 Arhats summoned together in council by 
Kanigka (Hiouen-tsang, Vic, p. 95; Mémoires, 1. 177). 


An interesting gloss on the passage in the Abhidharma-vibhisa-castra is given by Hionen-ying 
in his Yi-tste-king-yin-yi, Ch. XVITI.: “ K’sa-lou, The correct expression is A’za-lou-ché-ich’a = 





13 Hionen-tsang, a more scrupuloug translator than hia predecessors, writes, instead of the shortened form 
Kk ia-lou, the word k’ta-lou-ehé-tcha, Kharostha, 
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KXharostha, This name is given to [559] the writing of the frontier peoples of the Northern region.” 
This gloss has found its way, word for word, into the Vin-yi of Houei-lin, Ch. LXVII., and 
afterwards into the Fan-yt-ming-yi-tst, Ch. XIV., where M. Franke has already pointed it out. 
It is not without interest to ascertain that this information occurs for the first time not in 
a compilation of the XIIth century (1151), but in a glossary composed at the time of Hiouen-tsang 
himself, in 649, when Sanskrit learning was flourishing in China. MHiouen-ying’s gloss on the 
Kharogtri comes very near Buddhabhadra’s translation of the word Kharogtra. Just as Kharogstra is 
the country of the border-barbarians, Kharogtri is the writing of the border-barbarians, The country 
nearest to the Kharostri on the north is, and can only be, India, for the information of the author 
of the Sanskrit-Chinese commentary is evidently derived from Hindu sources, whether collected by 
him personally or borrowed from explanatory notes given by his predecessors. The second alternative 
is the more probable, for the names Kharostri and Kharogtra seemed to have disappeared from actual 
usage in the VIIth century, doubtless even earlier. They have been supplanted by another term 
marking a new change in the destinies of Central Asia. After the impetuous advance of the Yue-tchi, 
which had momentarily connected Central Asia with India, China resumed her policy of expansion 
towards the West, reconquered lost territory and imposed her hegemony on distant vassals, When 
brought into regular contact in her turn with the chaos of tribes and hordes wandering round about 
the Pamir between the Yellow River, the Aral Sea, Siberia and India, China included them in the vague 
and convenient designation Hou. Whatever the original value of this vocable may have been, it was 
made to apply, without distinction of race, to all the inhabitants of that vast territory. India herself 
was confounded from afar with her barbarian neighbours and incorporated with the undefined mass of 
the Hou, The sanctity of the associations belonging to the country of the Buddha has safeguarded the 
name Fan (Brahma), reserved, in principle, for things Indian, butin the practice even of the Buddhists 
themselves there is a confusion between the terms. It would be as easy as it would be useless to 
multiply examples. I will only quote the scholar Seng-yeou, who wrote between 500 and 520, ata poriod 
when correct and clear notions on India were already widely diffused among the Chinese clergy. In hig 
catalogue of the Tripitaka, of which I have already made use, Seng-yeou (XXXVIIL.1, 1*) frequently 
has occasion to compare the originals of texts with the Chinese versions, either with respect to the 
meaning, the spirit or the sound; but in mentioning the originals he uses sometimes the word 
Aou, sometimes the word fan, with such complete impartiality that the editors of the Yuan and 
the Ming versions have thought themselves justified in uniformly restoring the form Jan instead of 
hou; and the Japanese editor points out that the same observation holds good for the entire work. 
In the Korean text, which has not undergone these alterations, the terms hou-wenn (p. 77%) and 
fan-wenn (93%), hou-chou (9° ) and fan-chou (78> ) occur without any apparent or plausible distinction, 
If Buddhabhadra founded his translation of [560] the Avatamsaka on a hou-pen brought from 
Khotan, we are tempted to admit that the term how here denotes either a Prakrit Original, or 
a writing of the Kharogtri type, as against the Sanskrit (fan) or the Brahmi ( jan). But Fa-hien 
stayed three years at Pataliputra (Pa-lien-fou) to study the hou writing (hou-chou) and the hou 
words (hou-yu) ; and in this case the Prakrit and Kharostri must evidently be excluded. Seng-yeou’s 
variations can, without doubt, be accounted for by the diversity of his sources; he is but a compiler, 


and copies his extracts faithfully, without thinking of bringing them into harmony with one another 


But, a century later, the accession of the T’ang begins a new era. The empire has grown 
and organisation follows; facts and order find their place in science. Hiouen-tsang’s journey 
introduces systematic knowledge of the Hindu world. The word how regains a precise and definite 
value. Hiouen-tsang, itis true, is not very precise himself as to the sense of this term ; he seems to 
avoid it purposely, as giving rise to regrettable confusion. If by chance he uses it, it is simply as an 
ethnological term used by the imperial government ; in this way he distinguishes the Hou from the 
Khotanese, the Hindus and the Huns, in a curious note in the St-yu-kt, which Stanislas J ulien has 
overlooked or omitted. At the end of his notice of Tcho-kiu-kia (Book XII.) he writes « 


; . alter 
a journey of eight hundred li you reach Avuesa-tan-na”; he adds, 


“In Chinese this means the bosom 
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of the earth. Such is the popular interpretation, In the current language they say Houan-na. The 
Hioung-nou say: Yu-touen. The Housay: Houo-tan, The In-tou(Hindus) say : Kiu-zan, Formerly 
people used to say: Yu-tien.” Unlike Hiouen-tsang, Yi-tsing rather enjoys the word Hou ; but he has 
a precise notion of itsmeaning. ‘The How frontier,” he says, ‘‘is the whole of Sou-li, in the Northern 
region (Namhat . . . . Ch. XXV.; TOK. ed. 828; Takakusu’s translation, p. 119). In the 
same work he again mentions (Ch, IX.; Tok. ed. 738; Takakusu, 49): ‘The Hou of the Northern 
region, Tourho-lo and Sou-lt” and (Ch. &.; Tok. ed. 75>; Takakusu 68) “beyond Kashmir the Hou 
of Sou-d, the T’eu-fan,the T’ou-kiue.” The Dictionary of the Thousand Sanskrit Words by Yi-tsing 
(Fan-yu-isien-tsew-wen) renders the Chinese Hou by the word Sou-l in Sanskrit characters, with the 
transeription Somen-lin (p. 56>), The same word Sou-lt reappears in the Biographies des Religieux 
éminents (trad. Chavannes, p. 12) associated with the name Jow-ho-lo and coming before it on the 
route from China to India. Finally the word Souw-li transcribed serves to translate the name How in 
the Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary Fan-yu tsa-mtng, where it appears between the Tou-kiuwe and the 
Ki-pen. 

But this term Sou-l¢ is perfectly defined by Hiuan-tsang (Mem. I. 13): ‘* From the city on the 
river Sou-ge (to the north of the lake Issi-kul) to the kingdom of Kie-choang-na (to the S.-W. of 
Samarkand} the country is called Sou-l¢ and the inhabitants bear the same name; this name is also 
‘given to the writing and the language. The root forms of the graphic signs are few in number, being 
‘but a little more than twenty letters (Julien [561] errs in saying thirty-two), which, in combination, 
produce a large number of words. They read the texts downwards.” Thus the progress of Chinese 
geography, due to pilgrims, explorers, and ambassadors, brings to our knowledge an intermediate 
‘group ‘existing between China and India and affirming its unity and independence by the use of 
a special character, as did the Kharostra of ancient times by the Kharogtri writing. 


The distinction between India and the land of the Hou, once recognized and admitted, provoked 
a kind of weaction against the ancient interpreters who had confounded the two terms and, in so doing, 
the two regions. Yi-tsing (Nan-hai. . . Ch. [X.; Ték. ed. 728; Takakusu, p. 42), explaining 
hew the Hindus prostrate themselves, adds: “Formerly people used to say: to kneel down 
in the Hou fashion. This is badly expressed, for in the five Indias they do likewise. Then why 
should they speak of doing as the Hou?” A late compilation, the Song-kao-seng-tch’oan made in 988 
(Tok. ed. XXXV. 4, p. 80 sg.), brings us an echo of the controversies raised from the end 
of the VIIth century onwards by the distinction between the How and the Fan, controversies 
which are said to have continued to the time of the Song dynasty : — 

*¢ Yen-ts’ong sets forth the eight precautions to be taken, . . . . Hiuan-tsang has determined 
the five categories which are not to be translated5 . . . Now a new theory has been established 
which involves sixrules . . . The second rule concerns the How language and the Fan words, In 
the five Indias it is the Fan language in all its purity; to the north of the snow-clad mountains it is 
the Zeu. To the south of the mountains the name is Po-lo-men (Brahma, Brahmana). This kingdom 
is separate from the Hou; the writing and the language are different. Beyond the kingdom of 
Kie-choang-nal® the written characters number originally twenty and a few over ; these are multiplied 
by combination, and they continue to increase. This writing is read vertically like the Chinese 
characters. When you come among the Tou-Aie-lo (Tukharas) the words and sounds vary gradually; 


14 The personage named Yen-ts ong mentioned here belongs to 557-610. M. Chavannes has given a résumé 
of his biography (Bulletin He, Fr, E, Or. III. 438 sq.) we must be careful to distinguish this Yen-ts’ong from 
another Yen-ts’ong known for a completed edition of the Biography of Hiouen-tsang by Houei-li, published in 688 
{the date of the preface placed by Yen-tsong at the head of his work). As to the eight precautions, the Numerical 
Dictionary, San-tsang fa-chou, gives the list (chap. 46, p. 20b), ascribing them, indeed, to (Yen)-ts’ong but not 
‘indicating the source, 

15 In his preface to the Vie de Hiouen Tsang (p. xvii.) Julien translates the list (as given in the preface to 
Fan-yi-ming-yi-tst) of the five categories of words which, according to Hiouen-tsang, should not be translated, 

16 Kesh, on the confines of the Sou-lt country and Tou-ho-lo, ef. Hiouen-tsang, Julien’s translation, Mem, I. 12: 
algo 1b, 22 and Vic, 61; Chavannes, Les Tou-kiue occidentaux, p. 217, note, also 120 and 146. 
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the characters number originally twenty-five. This [562] writing is read horizontally. Beyond the 
mountains T's’ong-ling, in a southerly direction, is the kingdom of Kia-pi-che (Kapiga), The spoken 


tongue and the letters are the same as among the Tukhiras. The different characters just enumerated 
are the Hou, 


“Jn India the words and characters are those invented by the god Fan. Originally forty-seven 
they are continually multiplied; this is called the Blue Treasure (Ts’ing ts’ang) which is made up of 
twelve sections, Itis taught to children; when they are older they go on to the treatises on the 
Five Sciences.” On the whole, these and the How do not agree, As the territory of the five Indias 
is very vast, how should there not be certain slight differences ? 


‘‘And now, as to these regions, the translators, from the Eastern Han (25-=220) to the Souei 
(589—618), include the whole of Western India under the name of the Hou kingdom. And they 
always speak of the books of sitras of the How country, thus confusing with others the true 
descendants of the god Fan. 


‘“‘ That master of the law, Yen-ts’ong, alone understood whither this leads as . ~~. At 
the beginning all were called Hou, without distinction. In the same way, from the time of the Soue; 
dynasty the name Fan was bestowed on allin common. As the saying goes : To overstep the mark is, 
not to reach it. If we begin with the primeval trunk it is certainly the Fan which predominates « 
if we begin with the ramifications, we can keep the designation How. How so? From the fire Tide 
to the north of the (7's’ong-)ling, translations have been made from (the language of) near neigh- 
bours. We may then believe that (Yen)-ts'oung has provisionally accepted this for the period preced- 
ing ours, and we will not venture to criticise him for so doing. The How and Fan may be found 
together. For example, the siitras and the vinaya are transmitted even to K’icou-tsey (Koutcha). 
At K’ieou-tseu, as the language of India was not understood, India was called: the kingdom: of 
Yin-te-kia ; thus the word was translated. On the other hand, the Fan words were retained for 
such terms as were easy to understand. Thus the How and the Fan were both currently used at. 
‘the same time. 


**In another cage both Hou and Fan are wanting. This happens when the pure Chinese is. 
employed. 


“We must distinguish between double translations and direct translations. The translation is. 
direct when the manuscript from India comes straight to China and is translated there ; the trans- 
lation is double when the siitpas, for example, are handed on to the regions north of the mountains. 
Leou-lan, Yen-ki, &e.. . . where the language of India is not understood; then they are tae: 
lated into Hou, Thus in Fan they say: ou-po-to-ye (upadhyaya) ; at Chou-le (Kashgar), they say.t 
ou-che; at [563] Fu-tien (Khotan), they say: howo-chang. And the King of heaven (devaraja) in Fan 
‘ealls himself kiu-kiun-lo (sic = Kuverg); in How they say: Pi:cha-men (Vaigramana), The trans- 
lation is at once double and direct when the monks, bringing texts with them, pass through the Hoy 
kingdoms on their way, and thus introduce How expressions. Thus Kiao-ming (Buddhayagas ; ¢/ 
‘Nanjio, II. 61), who recited orally the vinaya of the Dharmaguptas, brought in expressions SAGh oe 
houo chang. The translation is neither one nor the other (neither double nor direct) when the monks 
who bring the siitras and have used the How language to travel hither do not make any translation.” 


If the Hou country is the ancient Kharogtra, the writing of the Hou country must represent the 
Kharostri. The Siddham schools, which have preserved so Many curjous notions on the history of 
Indian writing, do, in fact, know this identity and it comes in their ‘teaching. “The Hou eens is: 
the K'a-low writing. K’ja-low is the name of a rgi (sten-jen) who transcribed the Fan cae ie 
adapt them to the needs of the time.” The work from which I borrow this very precise information ,1¢: 
the Si-tan-ts’ang (Ch. I..p. 168), wag composed by a Japanese priest in 880, at the period when the 


Hn, 


iv Cf, Hiouen-tsang, Mem.I, 72, 18 See the Special Note E on page 22 below. 
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Shin-gon sect cultivated with passionate enthusiasm the study of the Siddham, introduced [564] into 
Japan by the illustrious K6-bo Dai-chi, who had been to China for initiation (804—806), and who, on 
his return to his own country, was careful to give directions that the most important texts should 
be copied and sent to him, among others the S7z-tan-dseu-ke of Tche-kouan, the Siddham of Campa~ 
nagara and the Siddham of Kumarajiva. A sub-commentary on the St-tow-tseu-ki of Tche-kouan, 
composed at the end of the X VII th century, the S7-tan-tseu-ki-iche-nan-ichao hiouen-t’an, reproduces 
the passage of the St-¢an-ts’ang which I have just translated and adds (p. 3”) some further informa- 
tion, the origin of which I cannot determine: “This rgi was born in the Hou kingdom; he composed 
the writing like this.” 


It may seem surprising, at the first glance, that Chinese commentators and lexicographers, once 
in possession of the Sanskrit word Kharogtra (through the transcription £A’¢a-low-chou-tan-lz), were 
not led, almost immediately, to connect it with the name of the Kharostri writing. As a matter 
of fact, the question could not present itself; the idolwm lbri, which has done so much harm every- 
where, had intervened to falsify science. When the name Kharostra disappeared from actual use, wiped 
out, doubtless, by the extension of Chinese influence, the name of the Kharostri, stripped of all connec- 
tion with facts, changed, by a normal process of alteration, into Kharosthi, a word which suggested 
to the imagination an entirely satistactory interpretation, “‘ass-lip,” and corresponded quite as well 
as Kharostri to the intermediate form, Kharotthi, of the vulgar tongue. The two words Kharostri 
and Kharosthi do, in fact, yield the same Prakrit form Kharotthi; at this stage of confusion the 
idea of the lip, ostha, was destined to efface all recollection of the original ustra the camel, so much 
the more easily as this word ustra, standing alone, goes through an abnormal process in the Prakrits 
(cf. Pischel, Gramm, der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 304) by which it loses the regular aspiration; the 
| Prakrits turn the Sanskrit ustra, augtrika, into utta, uttiya, while ratthika, for instance (2b. § 83), 
represents the Sanskrit rigtrika. Placed, as it was, in the regular classification between the Chinese 
writing and the Brahmi, the Kharotthi writing needed some such sponsor as Ts’ang-hie, the 
traditional inventor of the Chinese characters, and Brahma whose name was naturally suggested to the 
imagination by the name Brahmi (writing of the Brahmans or of the Brahman’s country). The holy 
man Kharostha, ‘“ass-lips,” presented himself to fill the vacant place. ! 


Was he specially invented to explain the name of the Kharogthi by a process of grammatical 
induction? And did there exist, before, among the vast collection of Central-Asian saints, a saint 
marked out by the unenviable privilege of having ass-lips? However this may be, one of the 
Mahayana sitras most closely connected with the region of Khotan and Kashgar represents the 
rsi Kharogtha as the hero of a rather highly elaborated legend ; it is the same Stryagarbha-sitra, 
which has already helped me to resolve the question of Kharogtra, and which was translated into 
Chinese, as will be remembered, between 589 and 618, The two sections of Chapter 8 of this 
work ( = Chap. 41 of the Mahai-samnipata ; Tok. ed. IIL, 3, 86—42) are consecrated to the rsi 
Kharostha : — , ; 

[565] ‘The Bodhisattva Chou-tche [ho]-lo-so (translated, light-savour = Quci-rasa) addressed 
the Nagas and said to them: Great kings! in past time, at the beginning of the Bhadrakalpa, there 
was a great city called Campa. . . . in this city was a devaputra named Z’a-san-mo-t’o (mahi- 
gammata),’’ One of his wives, a woman of more than commonly violent passions, gave birth, after 
union with an ass, to ‘‘a son who had the head, ears, mouth and eyes of an ass, but the body of a 
man. . . . One day a Raksasi named Lou-chen (ass-spirit, Khari 7) saw the child, whom his 
mother had abandoned; she took him, reared him even as one of her own children and taught 
him to feed on the drugs of the immortals. He passed his time with the children of the gods, 
A certain great god, afterwards, became interested in him and protected him. The gods gave him the 
name K’:a-lou-che-tcha (IKKharostha) [which means in Chinese: Ass-lips] ¢’a séen (mah&-+rsi), the 
holy man, In the Himalaya and other places, whithersoever he went, fine flowers and fruits, good 
medicines, sweet smells and so forth were produced. . . . These drugs and fruits wrought upon 
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his ugliness, his body grew more beautiful, and of the ass-head only the lips remained, For this reason 
he is called the rsi Ass-lip. This rgi Ass-lip studied the Sacred Law and passed sixty-thousand 
years standing on one foot. The gods, beholding him, came, headed by Qakra, to adore him, as also 
did all creatures.” 


Then begins a lecture, in the form of a dialogue, on the practice of the rules of the sun, the 
moon and the constellations. This astronomical discourse is carried on to the end of the first section 
of the chapter. The story is continued in the second section : — 

“Then the rsi (sic) Qucirasa, addressing the gods, said: This rsi K’ta-lou-che-teh’a himself had 
committed some ill-deed in the past, and therefore, though it was given to him to be born a human 
being, he was formed partly like an ass. By the might of his benevolence his sin was destroyed and 
he came to have a body as beautiful and regularly formed as Cakra.” 


Then, at the request of the gods, Kharostha continues his lecture. Finally ‘‘ when the rsi 
Kharostha had finished expounding the law, gods Nagas, Yaksgas, Asuras, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, 
men and non-human beings, al! creatures extolled him and rejoiced beyond measure. Then the gods, 
the Nagas, elc.. . . . worshipped Kharostha day and night. Later after innumerable generations, 
a rsi named Kia-li-kia (Garga) appeared in this world and again he expounded and established the 
law of the constellations and the whole of astronomy in an abridged form.” 


Thus, when the rsi Kharostha takes his place in the Buddhist pantheon of Central Asia, it is as 
the representative of the knowledge of the celestial bodies and their movements. There is not 
a single link connecting him with the alphabet. Besides, before it was accepted universally in China, 
the explanation derived from the rsi Kharostha had had to contend with another etymology still less 
serious but showing the absence of any settled and authentic tradition. A Chinese dictionary [566] 
of Sanskrit expressions, the Fan-fan-yu (which my friends of the Nishi Hongwanji discovered and 
caused to be copied for me) gives in Section 5 of Book I. the words K’ta-lou-chou referring to the 
Vibhasa (P’i-po-cha), Chap. 4, and adds: “the explanation given is: like this.” On the following 
page it gives the expression: Fan-kia-low; referring to the translation of the Lalitavistara made by 
Tchou-Fa-hou in 808 under the title P’ou-yao-king, Chap. II. (a list of writings, as appears from the 
following expressions: Pou-~hkia-lo-chou ; Ngan-k’ia-chou, etc. . . . .), headds: ‘* The rendering is: 
Pare like this.”” The word pure is the regular translation of the word Brahman, Brahmana transcribed 
as Fan. Jou-cheu “like this”? is therefore the translation of the second part of the expression 
fan-Kia-low, which the Chinese lexicographer mistakes for a single word. I have already mentioned 
the phrase ‘‘like this” as the designation of a character, and applied to the Kharogtri in a Japanese 
commentary on the St-tan-tseu-kt (v. supra, p. 18, top), It is evident that this translation supposes 
the Sanskrit khalu, “certainly” (Bobtlingk-Roth ; ja, freilich). An ewégéte of more ingenuity than 
learning had boldly restored the Sanskrit particle khalu from the abridged form K’ia-lou (for 
Kta-lou-cho-tch’a) and thought he had re-discovered the original meaning of the name of the 
Kharostri writing. The Dictionary Fan-fan-yu is certainly anterior to the T’ang; it quotes only 
ancient translations, some of which are lost: it cannot be later than the Liang (502—.557). Thus, 


before the middle of the VIth century the Chinese admitted an interpretation of the name Kharostri 
having no connection with the rgi Kharostha. 


As for the name Kharostra, henceforth a possession of science, is it so unexpected that we are 
tempted to accept it with an underlying scepticism? This name, whatever may be the real 
substratum, presents a regular combination of the two words; khara (ass) + ustra (camel), united, 
according to the euphonic laws of Sanskrit in the form Kharogtra. I shall not pause to discuss the 
explanations of the Chinese commentator; their vagueness is such that they lend themselves to any 
and every interpretation. Hven Houei-yuan contents himself with recording two divergent opinions 
without declaring for either. According to some, Kharostra was originally the name of a mountain 
and was afterwards made to apply to the whole country; according to others, the name applies to 


loaf 
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the evil disposition of the people of the country. People may indeed have amused themselves by 
tracing the characteristic features of an ass and a camel in the curious outline of a mountain (many 
analogies might be found in the naming of Alpine peaks), On the other hand there is a natural 
fitness in the name for ill-disposed people, In the streets of Paris the French equivalents of khara 
and ustra may be frequently heard. ‘‘The reason for this name,’ adds Honei-yuan, “ ig that the 
inhabitants are by nature full of rudeness and wickedness.’’ I observe that, in the list of kmgdoms 
which I shall publish in my forthcoming memoir, the Khara country (K’ia-lo) appears (HE. 3) by 
the side of Uraca, where it corresponds to the Kharavara (K’ta-lo-po-lo) of the lists A. 40; 
C. XII. 11; C. XTX. 13; D.40; on the other hand a kingdom of Ustrava (Yeou-se-tch’a-lo-po) 
occurs in list G. VI. 


[567] It is not by accident that the ass and the camel appear together in the name Kharostra; 
they may be found closely and constantly connected in the most widely differing texts. The Chinese 
Sanskrit dictionary Fan-yu-isa-ming (p. 384) classes the camel (translation: ou-se-tch’a-lo = ustra ) 
immediately before the ass (translation: ngo-lo-na = garda [bha] ). In Y?-tstnzg’s Chinese-Sanskrit 
dictionary, the Fan-yu-tsien-tseu-wen (p. 47%), the ass (translated k’ig-lo = khara) is immediately 
followed by the camel (translated wou-chd-tch’a-lo as above = ustra and kta-lo-po = karabha). 
Among the words of the gavacvaprabbrtini type, that is, words combining to form a dvandva 
neuter, the Ganapatha on Panini, II. 4, 11, mentions the compound ustra-kharam, “ camel and 
ass.” The same compound ustra-kharam is given in the Kacika-vrtti to illustrate the rule 
ajadyadantam of Panini, II. 2, 38, which assigns the first place ina dvandva to the word having 
an initial vowel and a final &. The rule is clear; the grammarian states that these two words 
are coupled by common usage together in a compound, and he establishes the order in which 
they should be pronounced, the camel first, the ass afterwards. There is no observation (varttika), 
to my knowledge, modifying this rule, and Vamana, in a treatise on style, many centuries later than 
Panini confirms it again (Kavyalamkara, V. 2, 26, ed. of the Kavyamala), “It is not right to 
say kharogtrau, but ustrakharam, according to the Ganapatha. To say: riding the ass and the 
camel (kharogtrau) is to commit an error of language, for the Ganapatha, in the gavigvam series, 
gives ugtrakharam.”’ 


Dr. Pischel, who has collected and quoted, in his two articles, a large number of examples in which 
the two words ustra and khara are combined, does not give a single example of the ugtrakharam type 
with two terms forming an independent and autonomous compound in the order laid down by the 
Ganapatha. For my part I have only found one example, that is in the Dharma-cdstra of Gautama, 
12, 23; sad ugtrakhare, ‘“‘the (fine consists of) six (masas) in the case of a camel or an ass.”” The 
two words reappear in the same order in the body of a longer compound, gvapadostrakharinam, in the 
same text, 284. I have found no law corresponding to the first case, in the parallel passages, 
Manu, VIII. 238 sqq., and Apastamba, Il. 28,5. The Vignusmrti which reproduces this law (but 
with a fine of eight masas) keeps the same order: acvas tustro gardabho va, V. 142, but the two 
terms are not joined. Finally Yajiavalkya, IT. 160, turns the compound the other way : kharostram 
mahisisamam, Except in the passage from Gautama, the literature, ordinarily in such strict 
subjection to the authority of Panini, continually and invariably breaks the rule of the Ganapatha, 
Even when these two words are incorporated in a longer compound, the order disavowed by the 
grammarian seems still to be the only one authorized by custom. The examples [568] are numerous, 
for the ass and the camel nearly always go together; witness Manu, 1V. 115: evakharostre; Manu, 
TV. 120: na navam na kharam nogtram; IX. 69: kharacvostramrgebhanim ; XI. 155: vidvaraiha- 
kharogtranim ; XII. 55: cvasiikarakharostrinam (cf. also, for a parallel mention of the khara and 
ustra, XI. 187, 138; 157; 200). It is superfluous to reproduce here the long list of references 
drawn up by Dr. Pischel, belonging to widely different categories of Sanskrit literature, Among 
these examples the only. one with ustrakhara°, in the order of the Ganapatha, is taken from the 
Lalitavistara (306, 6; °gardabhagohastyacvostrakharamahigacaca-camara® vikrtavaktrah, in the 
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description of the demons of the Temptation) ; Dr. Pischel himself observes that the corresponding 
passage of the Buddhacarita (XIII. 19) restores the usual order: agvakharostra®. It is not 
a question of metrical necessities only, for the Lalitavistara in another passage (203, 15) also adopts 
this gradation (sarvabayagajakharostragomahigastripuruga° gabda),!® 


The idea of welding, so to speak, the ass and the camel into a compound name in which they 
form a sort of organic unit, could hardly have arisen elsewhere than in a region where they existed 
together and played an equal part in practical life. Thig region by no means coincides with the 
whole of India. Hunter, in the Gazetteer of India, Vol. VI. p, 523, givesa table of the approximate 
distribution of domestic animals in six of the Indian provinces in 1882-83 (Bengal was not included 
in this census) ; the following are the figures relating to our research :— 

Punjab. Bombay, Sind. Madras, Central Provinces. Berar. 
Asses... 251,068 78,179 124,731 24,660 27,707 
Camels ... 125,584 seeks 50 59 996 


Andrew Murray’s classic work (The Geographical Distribution of Mammals; London, 1866) 
gives as the south-eastern limit of the camel (Map XL.), a line starting from the mouths of the Indus 
and running towards the Upper Sutlej ; for the ass (Map XLII.) the line of demarcation crogses 
India almost from North to South, leaving out the whole of Eastern India. The true country of 
the ass (equus hemippus, equus onager, equus hemionus) extends from Syria to the desert of Gobi 
through Persia, Beluchistan and Western India. As for the camel it suffices to recall its scientific 
name, camelus bactrianus, to define its habitat, The ass and the camel are the characteristic animals 
of the Iranian countries, Spiegel, discussing the fauna of Iran (Hranische Alterthumskunde, 
I, 260), writes : ‘* Hardly less important (than the horse) is the camel, particularly the two-humped or 
Bactrian camel, which carries heavy [569] loads and costs little to feed. Of yet greater importance 
is the ass, of which two species may be distinguished. We do not find in the Iranian ass the stupidity 
and laziness of the European ass.” We know what importance the Avesta gives to the camel. 
The Vendidad, VII. 42, enumerates, as an ascending scale of values, “the ox, the quadriga, the 
milch ass, the milch cow, the milch mare, the milch camel,” and as a descending scale, 1X. 87, “the 
camel, the stallion, the bull, the cow, the lamb.” The Yasht, 19, 68, enumerates “ the strength of 
a horse, the strength of a camel, the strength of a man.’’ The perfection of piety is that of “the 
pious believer who has given to the righteous a thousand she-camels great with young” (Afringan, 
Ill, 10). The name of Zarathustra and of Frashaoshtra, his father-in-law, also testify to the value 
attaching to the camel in the economic life of Iran. 


I cannot understand why the School of Roth has insisted on the disappearance of the camel from 
the Veda. Did the prejudice of Aryan nobility demand this sacrifice ? Boileau, with greater liberality, 
excuses Homer for having compared Ajax to anass. The word ugtra appears several times in the 
Rg-Veda; Grassmann always renders it “buffalo,” Ludwig translates it sometimes “camel,” some- 
times “ camel or beast of burden.” It is chiefly in the dinastutis, or panegyrics of donors, that the 
word ustra appears, Vatsakanva records, in honour of Tirindara Parcavya, VIII. 6, 48, how 
Kakuha covered himself with glory by a gift of ugtras. Vaga Acvya, extolling the generosity of 
Prthucravas Kanita, VIII. 46, 22, cries: “I have obtained twenty hundred ustras!” Brahmatithi 
Kanva calls on the Agvins, VIII. 5, 37, to find him new patrons such as Kacu Caidya ‘who gave a 
hundred ustras, ten thousand cows,” ‘There is nothing surprising in the mention of the came] among 
the domestic animals of the Vedic Aryas since the Patjab is the land of the Re-~Veda. The ass 
(gardabha, rasabha) figures also in the Vedic hymns, but not in association with the camel, 





19 C7, also Lal. Vist. 306, 19: Hastya¢vostragardabhamahisartdhab. The first three occur in the same order 


on a grant of Vigraha Pala of Bengal towards the year 1000 (Amgachi Plate, Ind, Ant. XIV. 167: hastyagvostra- 
nauvala’.) 
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The ass and camel naturally reappear together at most diverse periods, when the North-West 
of India is in question, At the time of Kaniska, Acvaghosa relates (Sitralamkara, conclusion) the 
tale of a merchant of Po (=So)-lo-towlo (Qalaitura, Panini’s native country) in the kingdom of 
Té-tch'a-chi-lo (Takgacila) who was returning from the Té-ts’in country, that is, the land of the 
Yavanas, with a caravan consisting of camels and asses. Seng-yeou, who writes at about 520, records 
in his Catalogue, already mentioned several times (T'chou-san-tsang-king, Tok. ed. XXXVIIL. 1,988), 
the journey of T’an-ou-kie (Nan}. App. II. 82) who travelled from China to India towards the year 
420. To go from Cha-le (Kashgar) to Xt-pzn (Kapica) “he crossed the T's’ong-léng and the snovw- 
clad mountains. The paths there are bad and the foot-ways precipitous. Neither ass nor camel can 
go over them.” Lastly, Dr. Stein, when about to plunge into the Takla-makan desert, where such 
splendid discoveries awaited him, began by sending his horses, which would not have found enough 
food and water there, back to Khotan, and replaced them by a dozen donkeys which, with a small 
number of camels, [570] conveyed the provisions and baggage (Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 


p. 273). 


Sanskrit literature, though so unfortunately disdainful of vulgar realities, has, however, preserved 
a positive and precise commentary on the expression kharogtra. It is buried in that enormous encyclo- 
pedia the Mahabharata, which is still so insufficiently explored and which ought to occupy the rankin 
Indian studies long usurped by the Veda. In canto VIII. the hot-headed Karna, when about to rush 
into combat with Arjuna, is recalled to prudence by Calya, king of the Madrakas, who points out 
the dangers to which he is laying himself open. Karna foams with rage at the excessive good sense 
of this advice and overwhelms the wise Calya with invective and insult. Once more in history 
“ Quidquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi.” Karna turns on all the Madrakas and reviles them 
with an exhaustible flow of words — VIII. 40, 20 = 1835 sqq.: “Hear, O Calya, these stanzas that 
men are wont to chant as repeating alesson. . . . The Madraka must needs be a traitor to his 
friends. If there be one who hates us, ’tis a Madraka. The Madraka knows no ties, his language 
is a base tongue, he is the vilestof men. . . . . Their women, drunk with spirituous liquors, 
throw off their garments and betake themselves to dancing ; they know no restraint in intercourse ; 
they are swayed only by their fancy. Shall a Madraka dare to speak of the law, being a son of 
these women who stand upright to make water like camels and asses*© (yathaivostradacerakah, 1852).”’ 
Two hundred verses further, Karna continues to vent his wrath in insults ; to drive them home the 
better, he is careful to give his authority — VIII. 44, 3 = 2026: “ Listen and give heed, king of the 
Madras, to that which I have heard at the court of Dhrtarastra. In Dhrtarastra’s palace certain 
brahmans told of strange countries and the kings of old time. Then an old brahman of the highest 
rank fell to reviling the Vahikas and theMadras . . . . . . While on secret business I dwelt 
with the Vahikas, and I know their practices, having lived among them . . . . Their women 
dance and sing stark-naked on the terraces of the houses and cities, stripping off their garlands 
and dyes, with vile drinking-songs like the braying of the ass and the camel (kharogtra-ninadopamaih, 
2086); naked as they are, they give themselves up to their lusts and are swayed only by their 
fancy. . . - . ~ One of these wretched Vahikas who dwelt at Kurujaigala, being sad at heart, 
sang thus : ‘ Does she think of me, as she lies on her bed, the fair, tall girl robed in fine woollen stuffs ? 
Does she remember the poor Vahika at Kurujangala? When shall I cross the Qatradru and the 
pleasant Ivavati going homeward to see once more the beautiful women with large temples ? 
. « « « When shall we, amid the sound of conch-shells and [571] the beating of drums, with 
asses, camels and mules® (kharogtragvataraih), tread the forests of cami, pilu .and karira, where the 








20 The commentator Nilakantha here explicitly translates dageraka by ‘‘ass,” and the P. W.2 records this 
interpretation, although daceraka means: the young of a camel. Protap Chandra Roy, following Nilakantha, 
translates: “like camels and asses.” 

21 Protap translates: “sweet as the cries of asses and camels and mules,” but Nilakantha’s gloss on yanaih 
is “animals for riding. ”” trinket 
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paths are so delightful!’ . . . . And when he had related this story the virtuous brahman 
went on: Listen to what he said about the rude Vahikas : Hear a diabolical song, which is always 
sung on the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight in the lusty city of Gakala, amid the beating of 
drums by night: * When shall I once more sing Vahika sougs in Cakala, full of meat of oxen and 
drunk with the strong drink of Gauda, in gorgeous raiment, with fair-skinned women tall of stature, 
eating the flesh of sheep with mouthfuls of onions, and the flesh of the boar, of fowls, of oxen and of 
the ass and the camel (gardabham austrikam, 2051). . . . . Hold, Calya, I will tell thee what 
another brahman related before the assembled Kurus: . . . ; ‘“ The Vahikas eat and drink of the 
milk of the goat, of the she-camel and the ass (austrikam kgiram gardabham eva ea, 2059). 


Thus, whether it be in the reminiscences of a traveller or in homesick visions, the ass and the 
camel return like a refrain, whenever the land of the Vahikas is described. This country is clearly 
defined in the Mahabharata, VIII. 44, 6-7, = 2029-30, “Far from the Himavat and the Ganga, 
lar from the Yamuna, from the Sarasvati and the Kuruksetra, settled in the midst of the five 
rivers, these being six with the Indus, dwell the Vahikas, strangers (vahya) to the law” (ef. 7b. 
2O41, 2055, 2064). The Vahika country is the Patjab, Cakala being the capital. In another 
canto of the Mahabharata the same animals reappear, when the same regions are mentioned : 
“When the peoples of the earth come to do homage and offer gifts to Yudhisthira, the king 
of Kamboja (on the North-West border of India) offers, among other presents, three hundred camels 
and as many she-asses (ustravamis tricatam ca) fed on pilu, cami and inguda,22 II, 50, 4, = 1824. 
The people of the Trans-Indus (piresindhu), Vairdmas, Paradas, Abhiras, Kitavas bring precious 
stones, sheep, goats, oxen, gold, asses and camels (kharostra, 1833). Bhagadatta, the king of 
Pragiyotiga, accompanied by the Yavanas (Greeks), brings six thousand black-necked asses, from the 


bank of the Vahkgu (Oxus) : 1839-40 ; the Cinas, the Cakas, the Barbarians offer likewise ten thousand 
asses bred on the banks of the Oxus: 1846, 


The real meaning of kharogtra crops out again, so to speak, over the vast expanse of the 
Mahabharata ; the last echoes of this name must have reached the diaskevastes of the brahmanic 
period ; whether isolated or combined, the two [572] terms of which it is composed could not fail to 
remind them of the impure heretical and barbarous region beginning at the banks of the Sutlej and 
stretching westward toward unknown horizons. It points, like so many other indications, to the 
period of the Indo-Scythians, rather towards the decline of their power, as the time when the 
Mahabharata was compiled. Brahmanic India, threatened by the barbaric world, gathered up the 
scattered treasure of her traditions and institutions and composed their epitome, in epic and in 
juridical code, in the Mahabharata and the Manava-dharma-castra; these works are inseparable from 
one another, animated by the same spirit, constructed partly from the same materials, both looking out 


on the same alien horizon: Cakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, &c. The same movement was destined to be 
repeated before the Musulman conquest. | 


Ido not pretend to decide whether Kharostra really is, originally, the land of the ass and the 
camel : Kharogtra-dega, or whether it owes this appellation to the play of popular etymology upon 
alocal name. I have already compared this name with that of the “ dogheaded,” Kalysiriot, described 
by Ctesias. M, Halévy has compared it, with the Khafctras of the Avesta, who themselves are too 
obscure and shadowy to afford a solution of the problem,23 If the word were a purely Hindu creation, 


22 Cf. the forests of gami and pilu in the Vahika country, sup. LTadopt Protap’s translation, but ustravami 
may mean simply ‘* she-camel,’’ cf. Harga-carita (ed. Nirnaya Sagar, p: 159,-comm.), ustravamy ustrabharya | kecid 
vami dvayam anye vesarim anye gurvim ahub. hee “ee PG. ‘Bi = 

28 Bartholomew’s Hand-Atlas of India (Constable, 1898) gives in map 24a locality named Kharoti, two degrees 
south of Cabul’on the upper course of the Gumal, an affluent of the Luni which falls into the Indus. I quote this 
name merely to show that there may have been in the same regions 4 similar name which could serve as a base for 
the Sanskritised form Kharostra. The name Siyah posh, ‘“ black garments,”’ given by Sadik Isfahani to the frontiers 


of Cabul may translate some such word as Kalavastra, Kalostra, in which would appear a learned and late intérpre- 
tation of the same original word (History of India, Elliot Dowson, IT. 407), os 
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if it had been coined with the express purpose of mentioning by name the two animal species 
characteristic of the region, one would expect to meet with the form ustrakhara, which, according to 
the grammarians, is enjoined by custom when the ass and the camel come together in a dvandva 
compound, As a matter of fact, the reverse process takes place. The compound kharogtyra, 
incorrect as it is, has overborne the authority of the grammarians in literary usage. I cannot help 
believing that this anomaly or inversion is not a freak of chance. The geographical name Kharogtra, 
copied from and adapted in form to a foreign original, spread through the Hindu world, as relations 
with the countries to the North-West were multiplied, and was at last sufficiently popularized to hold 
its ground against the compound ustrakhara, which the language had brought forth from its own 
treasure, and to force upon it a sort of conversion. The ear had grown accustomed to the sound of 
Kharostra and no longer felt it incorrect or shocking. This is only a hypothesis, but one fact 
remains ; about the beginning of the Christian era the name Kharogtra applies vaguely, in Hindu 
usage, to the regions bordering on India towards the North-West ; it is the country of the [573] 
‘‘ border-barbarians,” beginning on the edge of the brahmanic kingdoms and stretching away towards 
the undefined West. The digraphic inscriptions of the Kangra Valley (Eypégr. Ind. VII. 116), traced 
in the Brahmi and in the Kharostri character, mark, near the Upper Sutlej, the meeting-place of two 
worlds : on the East, the land of purity reserved to the brahmans; on the West, the vague zone given 
up to barbarism. 


SPECIAL NOTES. 


A, — See page 2 above, and note 3; original page 545, note 1. 


This Sanskrit form: paramavala, is surprising, and Houei-yuan does well to remark on it, 
The Sanskrit name for coral is pravala, which also means: yourg shoot of a tree. I do not quite see 
how Houei-yuan arrives at the meaning “ precious tree.” The Korean text differs sensibly from the 
Chinese text, which I have reproduced, but keeps the formula with which our researches are concerned : 
Fan-pen-tchang-yun, Po-lo-so-ho-lo, Pao-chou tchen-ming. There is a frequent confusion between 
so’ and p’o, so that it is possible to read and explain the passage thus: “Prabhakara. This is the 
name of (tche) the precious tree.” But I have hardly any doubt that we have here, as in the variant 
po-lo-mo-houo-lo, a faulty or altered transcription of prabala ; po-lo-houo-lo or po-lo-po-lo. 


B,— See page 4 above and note 5; original page 547, note 1. 


In the place of Pataliputra, mentioned by Buddhabhadra, but omitted by Ciksainanda, our list 
gives Magadha, which is, certainly, the equivalent, since Pataliputra is the capital of Magadha. 
Kundina (the capital of Vidarbha) is replaced by Kosala, that is the Dakgina-Kosala which is 
confounded with Vidarbha. Mo-lan-to and Kan-pou-iche are omitted in the Siryagarbha-sitra. 
The transcription Sou-po-lo-kia clearly furnishes the Sanskrit equivalent of Tsing-tsing-pei-ngan 
(Pure — that side), a translation which is based on the etymology: Su-paira (+ affix °aka),. 
good — other side. . 


I have found another and entirely independent list of these Bodhisattva-pithas in the Hevajra- 
tantra, of which we possess the Sanskrit text and a Chinese translation made in the first half of the 
XIth century by Fa-hou (Jap. ed. XX VII. 3). I quote the Sanskrit text, following the MSS. in the 
Bibiothéque Nationale (Burnouf, 117, 118 and 118s) ; itis to be foundin the 7th patala of the 
work entitled Chomapatala and Chomayithap®. As for this singular chom& or chomiyitha the- 
Chinese translates : m-in (section of), ‘‘ mysterious signs,” 
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(1) pitham Jalandharam kyadtam Oddiyanam tathaiva ca 
pitham Paurunagirim caiva ka@martipam tathaiva ca. 

(2) Upapitham Malavam proktam Sindhunagaram eva ca 
ksetram wmummuni khyatam ksetram karunyapatakam. 

(3) Devikostham tatha kgetram ksetram karmalapatakam 
upakgetram kulata proktam Arbudam ca tathaiva ca. 

(4) Godavari Himadric ca upakgetran hi samkgipyat 
Chandoham Harikelam ca lavanasdgaramadhyajam. 

(5) Lampake Kancikam caivam Sauragtram ca tathaiva ca 
Kalingam Upacchandoham dvipam camikaranvitam. 

(6) Kokkanam copacchandoham samasenabhidhiyate 
Pilavam gramantastham Pilavam nagarasya ca. 

(7) Caritram Kogalam caiva Vindhyakaumarapaurika 
Upapilavam tat 
sannivecam Vajragarbha mahakrpa. 

(8) Omacinam pretasamhatam gmacinam codadhyas tatam 
Udyanim vapikatiram upacmaganam nigadyate, 


Var. B. 118, p. 14%: (1) Odiyinam — Piirnnagiryauva, (2) Maravam Sindhu’. Manmuni- 
prakhyatam. (3) Devikotam. (4) Samksgipet. (5) Lampakam. (8) codadhes °tiram. 


B. 118bis, p. 13b: (1) Jalaficara khyatam | turyyayena tathaiva ca Uf pitha yolagiri caiva, 
(2) marava— mumuni. (3) Devikota—Karmarapatakam. (4) Sadavari, samkgepatah, Halikelam. 
(5) Lampakam kacitare ca. (6) Pilavam gramatasva Piravalagarasya ca. (7) Vivyakormalapiraka. 


Translation of Fa-hou (loc. laud. p. 69>) : — The twelve places are : 1° the kingdom of Jo-lan-touo- 
dan (Jalandhara) ; the kingdom of Ko-mo-lowu (Kamariipa) or the exceedingly pure forest of Mount 
Kou-lo (Kou-lo-chan tsing-tsing yuen-lon; 2° the kingdom of Mo-lo-wan (Malava) or the city of the 
river Sin-tou (Sindhunagara) ; 3° the kingdom of Mong-meou-ni (Mummuni); the kingdom of Kiu-mo- 
lo-po-tch’a (Kumiarapata[ka]), and the city of the Queen of the Gods (T’ten-heou = Devi); 4° the 
city of Kou-lo, the city of Ngo-lt-mow (Arbuda) ; the river of Yu-na-li (Godavari) and the river Hi-mo 
(Himadri!) ; 5° the kingdom of Ho-lz (Hari[kela]), the kingdom of Lan-p’o (Lampika), the kingdom 
of Chao (thriving), or Sau [ragtra] ; the city Colour-of-Gold (Kiu-che = Kafici) and also in the sea, of 
salt; 6° the kingdom of Kia-lin-ngo (Kalinga); the kingdom of Tcheou-tsew (son of the island) ; 
the kingdom of Mt-k’iu-lo ; the kingdom of King-kie-na (Konkana) — The 7th and the 8th are 
missing in the Sanskrit original (note of the Chinese translator)]; 9° the city of Pi-lo-fo (Pilava) 
and the large villages (Koang-ta-tsin-lo); 10° the city of Good Conduct (Chen-hing, Caritra), the city 
of Kiao-sa-lo (Kausala) ; the city of Min-to (Vindhya) ; the city of Ktu-mo-lo-pou-li (Kaumirapaurik &) ; 
11¢ the place where created beings rejoice (¢sowng-chou-lo-tchou) (probably priti-samghatam) or the 
shore of the great sea (udadhes tatam); 12° the garden of flowers and fruits (hoa-ko yuen-lin, 
adyanay-and the basin of a pure lake (tsing-tsing teh’eu-tchao, vapikitira).” 

Similar lists scattered here and there in a great number of works belonging to the Tripitaka 
throw light alike on the geography and the chronology of the books. The horizon of the 
Hevajratantra is much narrower than that of the Avatamsaka and the Mahasamnipata, but interesting 
names are to be found in it: Oddiyana seems to be translated by tsing-tsing yuen-lin, “the pure 
Forest.” It is. a surprise to find opposite the mountain Kou-lo of the Chinese text, the Sanskrit 
form Paurnagiri or Pirnagiri, which cannot correspond to it, Further on, the city of Kou-lo answers 
quite well to the Kulata of the original. ‘The name Mammuni throws light on the obscure allusiong 
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of the Rajatarangini (III. 332 ; IV.167 and 516), the subject of a learned discussion by Stein ; 
I find this same word as the name of a country in my list of the cities of Central Asia, to be published 
after the present work. Devikogtha or Devikota, is, as far as I know, only quoted in the lexicons 
(Trik.2.1,17; Hemac. 977). The name Karunyapitaka, omitted in Chinese, and Karmirapataka 
(or Kumira°) are examples of the use of the work pitaka, a term of administration which is 
missing in the Amarakoca but which Hemacandra (v. 962) records, and explains by grimardha. 
The first official use of this word which I have met is in the inscription on the Salotgi pillar, dated 
867 Oaka = 945 A. D., under the role of Ragtrakita-krsnaraja III. Akalavarga (Zp. Ind. IV. 60). 
The word appears regularly afterwards in the formulary of the Rathors of Kanauj (cf. Ep. Ind. IV., 
index s. v. pataka and also Ind. Ant. XVIII. 135). The mention of Harikela is, I believe, the 
first occurring in a Sanskrit text; Hemacandra, in his lexicon, gives Harikelya as the equivalent of 
Vanga, Bengal, and this indication agrees with the statement of the pilgrim Yi-tsing (Les Religieuws 
Eiminenis, p. 106 and 145: “This country forms the eastern frontier of Eastern India ; it is a part 
of Jambudvipa ; Tamralipti was the sea-port’”’)}. The name Harikela also occurs in the legend of one 
of the Nepalese miniatures of which M. Foucher has made a study (Iconographte bouddhique, p. 105 
and 200). Chandoha and Upacchandoha are enigmatic; the kingdom of Tcheou-tseuw (son of the 
island) seems to correspond to them in Chinese; but how and why? The kingdom of Mi-&hia-lo 
seems to originate in a wrong reading at vy. 5: dvipam ca mikaranvitam. Kokkana is, as the 
Chinese indicates, Konkana, Konkan. The city of Caritra is doubtless the one mentioned by Hiouen- 
Tsang (Mém. ITI. 90 and 124) on the confines of Orissa (Ou-ich’a) and Malakiita (Mo-lo-kiu-icha). 


The list of Hevajra may be placed (judging by its whole contents) between Hiouen-Tsang and the 
MSS. with miniatures studied by M. Foucher. 


C. — See page 4 above, and note 6; original page 550, note 1. 


With apparently only one exception, No. 573, Julien there gives: “ca for ga in Samparagata 
Fan-t, liv. xix. fol. 2.” The Fan-yi, in this passage, explains the abridged expression Seng-po, 
used in monastic life in China, and refers to Koei-hi, the disciple of Hiouen-T'sang, who says: 
S’eng-po is in Sanskrit sam-po-lo-k’ia-to ; it is the ceremony known as the song of the equal offering. 
Yi-tsing in his Memoir sent from the southern seas (Takakusu’s translation, p. 39), employs the 
same transcription and fully explains the word : When food is served to priests ‘‘he who serves the salt 
says, turning back his hands, holding them out and kneeling before the superior, ‘ Sam-po-lo-h-ia- 
to (ut sup.). Translated, this is ‘welcome,’ chan-tcheu. The old transcription Seng-po is wrong, 
Then the superior says, ‘Let the food go in equal portions!’ The meaning (yi-fao) is, ‘the offer- 
ing of food is well prepared and that the time is come to eat.’ This, it must be said, is the literal 
sense. But, once when the Buddha with his disciples had had poisoned dishes given to them, the 
Buddha taught them to recite the Sam-po-lo-k’ta-to before eating. All the poison in the food 
changed to delicious nourishment, From this point of view the word is also a magic spell,” 


The story repeated by Yi-tsing is also recorded by the Fan-yi-ming-yi-tst, in which there is 
a reference to the T'choang-yen-loun (Sitralamkara). In that work there does occur, in fact (book 
xili), the story of Crigupta who had had a poisoned meal prepared for the bhikgus ; but the Buddha 
bade them recite the Seng-po to neutralise the poison. The story gives an adequate explanation of 
this word ; the transcription is evidently sampra-khyata (and not samparagata as given by Julien) 
in which k’za represents the Sanskrit khya as in seng-h’ia = Samkhya in Hiouen-Tsang, 


Yi-tsing’s confused rendering is only one proof the more of his imperfect knowledge of Sanskrit, 
The monk, before partaking of the poisoned dishes, says: Samprakhyadtam — “It is very clearly 
seen” ; in other words: you will not entrap me, — and the poison thus recognized loses its power. 
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D. — See page 5 above and note 8; original page 552, note I. 


It would have been interesting to compare the transcription of the name Zarathustra. But 
in the passages pointed out hitherto (Chavannes, Journ, As. 1897, I. 61; Devéria, 76, II. 462) 
the name Zoroaster is represented, with complete disregard of the original form, by Sou-lou-tehe 
(M. Chavannes inadvertently transcribes Sou-li-tchz), This transcription deserves notice; in common 
with the Greek form and unlike the Oriental forms (Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 23), it has a labial vowel in 
the first part of the name; it presupposes, in fact, the pronunciation : so-ro-ci or s0-ro-ti, sor-ti, sor-ci, 
sro-cl, sro-ti, which comes neither from the Zend Zarathustra nor the Pehlevi Zaratugt, Among all 
the forms collected by Mr, Jackson in his excellent work (Appendix V.), the one approaching most 
neatly to the Chinese rendering is that employed by Marius Victorinus Afer (§ 23 in Jackson) 
who writes, about 8350 A. D. (ad Justinum Manicheum, col. 1008, ed. Migne) : “Jam vidistine ergo 
quot Manis, Zoradis aut Buddhas haec docendo deceperint?” The form Zoradis, employed by 
Victorinus, is evidently of Manichean origin. We know moreover that Manichaism had made 
powerful strides in China ; the first Chinese text that names Zoroaster (Sou~lou-tch?), in alluding to 
an imperial edict given forth in 631 A.D. (cf. Chavannes, loc. lawd.), associates his name with that of 
the Mo-nz, that is‘the Manichean cult. Either it was Manicheism that introduced into China the 
form Scu-low-tchd, or there existed in the regions where Manicheism took its rise and in the Persian 
countries in touch with China a form of the name Zoroaster more nearly allied to the Greek than to 
the original Zend or to the Pehlevi derived from this latter. It is for Iranian scholars to clear up the 
problem ; the solution may bring with it some interesting corollaries, 4 propos of Zoroaster, and 
only in passing (to avoid bringing in too many combinations) I will point to a hypothesis which 
I perhaps might be reproached for omitting. The rgi Kharogtha, whom I shall have the occasion to 
deal with later, as the imaginary sponsor of the Kharosthi writing, is introduced into the pantheon of 
Central Asia as a revealer of astronomy, though no known antecedents qualify him for the réle. But 
Zoroaster, on the other hand, as “Chief of the Magi,” is intimately connected with astrology 
(cf. Jackson, Zoroaster, p. 95 and 125). The Greek transcription of his name translates this idea, 
or at least, has helped to propagate it. Might not Kharogtha perhaps be only a disguise for 
Zoroaster popularized in Central Asia by the syncretism of the Indo-Scythians, who have given so 
great a place on their coins to the Avestic pantheon? In this way there would be a distant connection 
between Zoroaster and the Kharogthi character. 


E. — See page 12 above and note 18; original page 563, note 1. 


This information goes back to Sie Ling-yun : — “Sie Ling-yun of the Soung kingdom says: The 
How wrising is that which is employed, concurrently with the Fan writing, both for religious and secular 
purposes. And the origin thereot likewise goes back to the Buddha. The siitra says : the words, letters, 
cistras and heterodox mantras — all have been set forth by the Buddha and not by the heretics. 
The heretics use them for communicating by letters. The How writing is, etc.’’ Sie Ling-yun was 
a Chinese man of letters (Nanjio, [I. 3) who collaborated with Houei-yen and Houei-kouan, between 
424 and £53, in a corrected translation of the Mahaparinirvina-sitra (Nanj. 114, Tok. ed. XI. 7 and 
8). The Mahaparinirvana sitra contains (chap. 8, sect. 13, of the revised translation = chap. 8, 
sect, 4, div. 5 of Dharmaraksa’s translation) a chapter on the characters of the writing and their 
mystic value, which occupies a large place in the speculations of the Siddham. We might hesitate 
to ascribe the whole quotation to Sie Ling-yun, if the phrase immediately following the passage 
I have «sauslated (: “ Thus it is that in this country (China) Ts’ang (hte). . . ”) did not occur 
again, oa the authority of this same Sie Ling-yun in a commentary on the Mahiparinirvanasiitra, 
the Ta-pan-niee-pan-king hiouen-yt (Nanjio, 1544 ; Tok, ed. XXXI. 6, p. 9°). 


Lo 
Go 
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The author of this commentary, Kouan-ting (Nanj. ITI. 15), lived from 562 to 689. “ Sie Ling- 
yun says: Fan and K’ta-low are the names of men. Both of them have brought the too numerous 
characters down to an abridged form. Thus it is that in this country, Ts’ang . . . .” 


This passage is repeated and explained in the sub-commentary (nie-p’an-hiouen-yt fa-yuen hi 
yao (Nanj. 1546; Tok, ed. XXXII. 6, p. 25b), 


The sitra-quotation given by Sie Ling-yun on the origin of the letters and words is identical 
with the beginning of the chapter on characters in the Mahaparinirvina: “The Buddha said, 
addressing Kacyapa: the words, the letters of the cistras, and of the heterodox mantras — all have 
been enunciated by the Buddha and not by the heretics,” 


Kacyapa the Bodhisattva then said to the Buddha: “ Bhagavat, what does the Tathagata 
declare the origin of the characters tobe?” The Buddha said: ‘‘Itis well. The characters, divided 
into two clusses, which were enunciated at the very beginning, are those which I consider to be their 
origin, By means of these, men master the tales, castras, mantras, the literature, the skandhas, the 
true law. The common folk obtain instruction in these, the original characters, and then are they able 
to know the true law from the false law.” Sie Ling-yun probably added to his translation some 
notes which have not been preserved. 


APPENDIX. 
List of writings in the Lalitavistara compared with parallel texts in Chinese, 


[573] I have thought it opportune to add to this article on the Kharostri the lists of writings, 
parallel to that of the Lalitavistara, which have been preserved in the Tripitaka canon of Chinese 
Buddhism. These lists, four in number, are to be found in the following works :— 


1. P’ou-yao-king, a biography of the Buddha translated into Chinese by Tchou-Fa-hou in 308 
A.D, (Nanj. 160; Tok. ed. VI. 4, 794). 


2, Fo-pen-hing-tsi king, a biography of the Buddha translated into Chinese by Jiianagupta 
in 987 A.D. (Nanj. 680; Tok. ed. XITI. 7, 405). Beal has partly analysed, partly translated, this 
work: The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha; London, 1875. The chapter on the writings 
begins at p. 68. Like all Beal’s works, this translation, which has, however, rendered indisputable 
service, is very unreliable in detail. This can be easily verified by comparing his list with mine. 


3. He-youen-chou-lin, a vast encyclopedia of Buddhism compiled by Tao-chi in 668 A, D. 
(Nanj. 1482; Tok. ed. KXXVI. 5, 84%). Tao-che has simply reproduced the list of the last- 
named work. The use, in the annotations, of the term Souei for the Chinese language denotes that 
the original had been written under the Souei dynasty (581 — 618)); comparison of the texts shows 
that the translation of Shanagupta was copied by Tao-che. It was therefore useless to reproduce his 
list; I have contented myself with pointing out the variants, which are rare, 


4, Fong-kouang-ta-tchouang-yen-king, a biography of the Buddha translated into Chinese by 
Divikara in 683 (Nanj. 159; Tok, ed. VI. 4, 17>). 


In the table of comparison I have placed the most ancient work in the middle, the two others 
being on either side. For the Sanskrit I have followed Lefmann’s Edition of the Lalitavistara 
(Halle, 1902), p. 125. 
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The Chinese lists. 


ou-PEN-HING-TSI-KING P’ oU-YAO-KING FANG-KOANG 
(587 A. D.). (308 A. D.). TA-TCHOANG-YEN-KING 
(683 A. D.). 
1, [574] Fan writing.™ 1. Fun. 1. Fan-mei. 


Norse.— This is the 
present brahmanic 
character (po-lo-men-chou). 
It contains, correctly, 
fourteen vowels. 


2. Kta-lou-che-tch’ a. 2. Kta-lou 2, K’ta-lou-che-te. 
Notse.— In Chinese, 
ass-lip. 
3. Writing set forth by the rsi 3. Lou-kia-lo. 3. Pou-cha-kia-lo. 


Fou-cha-kia-lo 
= lotus flower. 


4, Ngo-kia-lo 4. Ngan-k’ia. 4 Yang-kia-lo, 
= articulation. 

3. Meng-kia-lo 5. Man-kia. 5. Mo-ho-ti. 
= good luck. 

6. Ya-met-ni 6. Ngan-ktou. 6. Yang-Kiu, 


Notre, — Mei has part- 
ly the pronunciation of 
(wang, partly of (p’) 
(that is: wt) 
= kingdom of Ta-ts’in. 


7. Yang-h’iu-le 7. Ta-ts'in. ¢. Ye-pan-ni. 
= finger. 
8, Ya-na-ni-kva 8. Houw-tchong 8. P'o-ls-kia. 
= riding on horseback. (protecting the 
multitude). 
9. So-kia-p’o 9. Tstu 9. Ngo-po-lou-cha. 


= COW. (collecting). 
(The Fa-yuen-tchou-lin 
writes: So-kia-lo.) 


Ga a i a a RA a a RC 


** At the head of the list in the Fou-pen-hing-tsi-king, following the question asked by the Bodhisattva, “ Well, 
master, what writing will you teach me?’’ the Korean edition, and the Tékyé edition which reproduces it, insert 
this note: — “At the beginning no writing is given.” . The Tékyé editor adds, in his critical note at the head of 
the page, that the text of the Song and that of the Yuan introduce, between the last word of the question asked in 
the text (chow writing) and the note, the two words: Fan-pen = Hindu original; that is to say, that according to 
these two texts, the writing at the head of the list is missing in the Hindu original of the siitra. This note is an 
obvious error, proved by the original text of the Lalitavistara and also of the Mahavastu, It was,no doubt, brought 
about by the expression which precedes Fan-t’ien in the Chinese text, 
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10. 


il. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 





Po-lo-p’o-ni 
= shoot of a tree. 


Po-lieou-cha 
= evil speech. 


[575] Pt-to-icha® 


== setting a corpse erect. 


T” o-pt-tcha 
= Southern India. 


Tehe-lo-ti 
= naked men. 


Tou-k i-tch’ at-na-p’ o-to 
= turned to the right. 


Yeou-kta 


= burning splendour. 
(The Fa-yuen reading 


is: Yeou-po-kia.) 


Seng-k’ ta 


= counting, calculation. 


Ngo-p’o-wou-to 
= turned back. 


Ngo-neou-lou-mo 
== docile. 


sa 1-ya-mer-che-lo 
= mixed. 


T’ o-lo-to 


- border mountain of 


Udyana. 


(‘the Fa-yuen has the 
exiuncous reading Ngo- 


fo-lu-iv). 


Si Wrest) A’tu-ya-nt. 
Note. — No Chinese 


“t 
word. 


(fa-yuen: “ The trans- 
lation is wanting.’’) 


10, 


i 


12. 


13. 


14. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


yA 


22. 


Pan 
(half). 


Kiou-yu 
(long-given), 


T st-lveu 
(sickness-solid). 


T’ 0-p:t-lo. 
¥u-ti-sat 
(border-barbarians 


of the North), 


Che-yu 
(gift-given). 


EB’ ang-h’iu. 


Tsoei-chang 
(very high). 

T’ o-bo. 

EK ta-cha. 


Ts’on. 


Hroung-n0rw. 


T chong -kien-tzeu 
(words in the 
middle). 


10. 


14. 


17, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Ta-pi-lo. 
Ki-lo-to. 
To-is'0-na. 
Yeou-hta-lo. 


Seng-is i. 


NN J0-poemeou. 


Ngo-nou-lou. 


Ta-lo-t’o. 
K’ 0-80. 
Tohe-na. 
Hou-na. 


Bfo-2’t-ngo-tch’ a-lo. 


Méi-ta-lo. 


a Aa 


25 Following 11 and before 12, the Fa-yuan-tchou-lin inserts: “the Fou-yw (ather-given) writing’? and notes 


‘the translution is wanting.” Fouw-yw cannot be a transcription from Sanskrit and it is inadmissible that the list, 
entirely in transcription, should make this one exception. This is an error of the Fa-yuan-tchou-lin, 
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23, 


24), 


25. 


26. 


27 © 


28. 


29, 


30. 


al. 


2 
i) 


33, 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


K’o-che 
= Chou-le (Kashgar). 


Tche-na (kingdom of) 

== the great Souei. 
(Fa-yuen : ‘‘ The trans- 

lation is wanting.”) 


Mo-na 
(a bushel). 


Mo-tch’a-tch’a-lo 
= middle-word. 


[576] P’t-to-st-te 
= arm’s length. 


Fou-chou-po 
= flower. 


T1-o 
= deva. 


Na-kia 
== dragon. 


Ye-tch’a 
Norg. — No 
word. 
(Fa-yuen : “ The trans- 
lation is wanting.’’) 


Chinese 


Kan-t’a-p’o 

= heavenly musicians. 
Ngo-steou-lo 

= who drinks no wine. 
Kia-lou-lo 

= bird with golden wings. 
Kin-na-leo 

= who is not a man. 
Mo-heou-lo-kia 

= great serpent. 


Mi-kia tche-kia 
= noise of animals, 


Kia-kia-lou-io 
= noise of birds. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Boe 


34, 


35. 


36, 


37. 


38. 


Wet-k 1-t On 


Pou-cha-pou. 


Tien 
(deva). 

Writing of the 
Long and writing 


of the Koes (nigas 
and demons). 


Kten-ta-houo. 
Tchen-t’o-lo. 
Mo-htou-le, 
Ngo-steou-loun. 


Kta-lou-lo. 


Lou-loun 
(stag-circle). 


Yen-chen 
(word-good). 


Treen~fou 


(devarbelly). 


Foung 
(air). 
Kiang-fou 
(submitting). 


Pe-fang-Vien-hia 
(northern coun- 
tries). 


Keou-naent tten-hea 


(country of Go- 
dani), 


23. LHo-cha. 
24, T't-p'0. 
25. Na-kéa. 


26. Ye-tch’a, 


27. Kan-ta-p’o. 
28, Mo-heou-lo, 
29, Ngo-steou-lo, 


QO. Kta-lou-lo, 


31. Kén-na-lo. 


32. Mi-ls-kia. 

33. Mo-yu. 

34, P’ao-mo-ti-p’o, 

35. Ngan-to-li-tch’a-t'i-p’o, 
36. Keou-ya-nit, 


37, Yurtan-yue, 


38. fou=p’o-# t, 
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39. 


40: 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45, 


46. 


47. 


48, 


49. 


50. 


Bl. 


52. 


d3. 


54. 


Feou-mo-t't=p' o 
= god of the earth. 


Ngan-to-li-tch’a-t’t=p'o 
= god of space. 


Yu-~to-lo-keou-lou 
= North of Sumeru. 


Pou-lou-p’ o-p’t-?’t-ho 
= East of Sumern. 


Ou=ich’at-po 
= raising. 


Ni-ich’ ao-po 
== laying down. 


So-kia-lo 
= 8@a. 


Po-che-lo 
== diamond. 


Li-kia-po-lo-ti-li-k’ ta 
= going and returning. 


Pi-k’1-to 
— remains of food. 


[577] Ngo-neou-feou-to 
-= which exists no longer. 


Che-so-to-lo-po-to 
— rolling as one who has 
prostrated himself. 


Kia-na-na-po-to 
=rolling over 
counting. 


while 


Yeou-ich ai-po-po-to 
= rolling while raising, 
rolling up. 


Ni-ich’ai-po=p o-to 
=rolling and 
down. 


laying 


Po-?’0-ls-k’ ia 
= footprint. 


39. 


40. 


Al, 


42, 


43. 


_ hd, 


45, 


46. 


47. 


48, 


49, 


30. 


dl. 


O2. 


53. 


54. 


Toung-fang-t ten-hta 
(eastern countries). 
Ki 
(raising). 
Hia 
(lowering), 


Yao 
(summary). 


Kten-kou 


(solid). 


T’o-ngo. 


Te-hoa 
(obtaining the out- 
line). 


Yen-kiu 
(satiated-raising). 


Wou-yu 
(not-given). 


Tchoan-chou 
(rolling-number). 


Tchoan-yen 
(rolling-eye). 


Pi-kiw 
(closing-phrase, 
sentence). 


Chang 


(raising up). 


Ts’ eukin 
(order-neighbour). 


Nat-iche 
(happening thus). 


Tou-isin 
(measureenear). 


39. 


40. 


41, 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45, 


46. 


AT. 


48. 


49. 


50, 


51. 


52. 


53. 


Da. 
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Ouo-k’t-p' 0. 


Ni-ki-p’o. 


Pan-loekiep’o. 


P’o-kte-lo. 


Po-che-lo. 


Li-k’ta-po-lo-ti-li. 


P's-kt-po. 


Ngan-nou-portou-io. 


Che-sa-to-p'o, 


KG e=n2 0 Be 


Ourich’at=po. 


Ni-ich’at-po. 


Po-?'o-li-kia. 


T3-0u-ta-san-ts, 


Ye-p’ On~ta ° 


Po-t o-san-is. 


28 


55, 


58. 


9, 


60. 


61, 


62. 


63. 
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P'7-heou-to-lo-po-? o-na-ts 
= Increasing, two by two, 
adding (words) two by 
two. 


Ye-p’o-t’o-chou-to-lo 
= Increased to ten. 


Mo-tch’ a=’ o-ht-nt 
= middle-flowing, passing 
aAWAaYe 


Li-cha-ye-s0-to~po-to-~pt~to 
= practising the tortures 
of the rsis. 

(Fa-yuen : “ Zi-cha-ye- 
00, etc.) 
= practising the  tor- 
ments of the mountains” 
(error in reading’). 


To-bo-nt-ps-tch’a-lt 
= seeing the earth. 


Kia-kia-na-pt-li-tch’a-nt 
= seelng space, 


Sa’ p’ ou-cha-ti-nt-chan-i'o 
=cause of all plants 
(Fa-yuen: “List of all 
plants.’”’) 


Cha-lo-seng-kta-ho-ne 
= collected all together. 


[578] S’a-cha-lou-to 
= noise of all kinds. 


55, Dehong-yw 
(middle-leading). 


56. St-nee-yon 
(all-extinguished- 
sound), 


57. Tren-che-kras 
(lightning-world- 
limit). 

08. Po-you (var. fou) 


(animal for riding~ 
also) (var. father). 


59. Chen-ts’1-it 
(good-calm-earth). 


60. Koan-k’ong 
(contemplating 
the void). 


61. Yt-iste-yo 
(all grasses). 


62. Chen-cheou 
(good-receive). 


63. Che-ts’iu 


(containing). 


64, Keat-htang 
(every noise). 


D5. Mo-0i-~ho-li-ni. 


06. Sa-p’o-to-seng-lsia-ho- 


D7, P’o-cha. 


08. Pt-t’o-ngo-nou-low 
MO. 


59. Ne-che-ta-to. 


60. Hou-lou-tche-mo-na. 


61. Zo-lo-ni-pt-tso. 


62, Kia-kta-na-pi-li-ht- 
This 


63. So-p’o-ouo~cha-ti-ni- 
ich’ an-t’o. 


64. So-kie-lo-seng-hia-ho. 


65, Sa-p’o-pou-to-heou- 


lou-zo. 
Comparison with the Lalitavistara. 
Lalitavistara (A) ne ase vee -. iL Brahmi, 2 Kharosti. 3 Puskarasiri. 
Fou-pen-hing-tsi-king (B) ... 3h Pe | 9 3 


P’ou-yao-king (C) oe es 


ees ve 2 2 3 


Fang-koang-ta-tchoang-yen-king (D) se 2 3 
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A 4 Anhga, 5 Vanga. 6 Magadha. 7% Mahgalya. 8 Anguliya. 9 Sakari. 
B 4 5 7 9? 
C 4 5 axe 6 es 
D 4 5? 6 8? 
A. 10 Brahmavali. 11 Parusya. 12 Dravida. 13 Kirata. 14 Diaksinya. 15 Ugyra. 
Bass 11 13 14, 15 (daksinavarta 16 
or daksini patha). 
Cds ai 18 14 15 (daksina, gift). 18 
io aeee 9 10 11 12 
A 16 Samkhyd. 17 Annloma. 18 Avamirdha. 19 Darada. 20 Khisya, 21 Cina. 
B17 19 18 21 23 24 
C 16? Kankhya. ... 17 18 19 20 
D 14 16 15 a7 18 19 
A 22 Luna. 28 Hina. 24 Madhyiksaravistara. 25 Pugpa. 26 Deva. 27 Naga. 
Be avs 25? (Mana). 26 28 29 30 
Geer 21 22 24 25 26 Cong). 
D. 20 21 23 24, 25 
A 28 Yakga. 29 Gandharva. 30 Kinnara. 31 Mahoraga. 82[579] Asura. 33 Garuda, 
B 31 o2 35 36 33 34 
© 26 (Koei). 27 28? 29 30 31 
D 26 27 31 28 29 30 
34 Mrgacakra, 35 Vayasarnta. 36 Bhaumadeva. 87 Antarikgadeva. 38 Uttarakurndvipa. 
37 38 (Kakaruta), 39 40 41 
32 35 1 34 35 37 
32 33 (Mayu). 34 85 37 
39 Aparagodini, 40 Piirvavideha. 41 Utksepa. 42 Niksepa. 43 Viksepa. 
22 42 43 44 48 (Viksipta). 
38 39 40 4.1 46 
36 28 39 40 45 
44 Prakgepa. 45 Sagara, 46 Vajra. 47 Lekhapratilekha. 48 Anndruta. 
45 46 47 49 (Anubhita). 
AD os 48 45 47 (Anupadatta?), 
AL 42, 43 44 


46 Anupadruta, 
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49 Castravarta. 50 Gananavarta, 51 Utksepavarta. 52 Niksepavarta. 
50 51 52 53 
49? 48 51 aes 
47 48 49 50 
53 Padalikhita. 54 Dvirattarapadasamdhi. 55 Yivaddacottarapadasamdhi. 
54. 5D 56 
50? 52? 53? 4 54° 
5] 52 538 + 54 
56 Madhyahirini, 57 Sarvarutasamgrahani. 58 Vidyinulomavimicrita. 59 Rsitapastapta. 
a7 aes 20 (Vyamicra), 58 
55 06 58 P ons 
55 B6 58 59 
60 Rocaminia, 61 Dharanipreksini, 62 Gaganapreksini, 683 Sarvausadhinisyanda. 
a 59 60 61 
59 (very calm). 59 (earth). 60 61 
60 61 §2 63 
64. Sarvasirasamgrahani, 65 Sarvabhitarnotagrahani. 
62 63 
62 + 63. 64 
64 (Sakalasamgraha), 65 


This comparison shows that not one of the Chinese texts is in complete agreement with the 
Lalitavistara either as to the names or the order adopted. In Sanskrit as in Chinese the 
attempt has been made, with indifferent success, to divide up the traditional terms of the 
nomenclature under sixty-four heads, the consecrated number; there has been cutting, carving 
patching and sewing in the dark, and, in spite of all, some are below and some above the 
regular total. Certain divergences may be explained by the graphic variants of the Sanskrit 
originals, others are particularly important; unlike the Sanskrit, the three lists mention the 
writing of the Yavanas (Greeks): Ta-tstn, Ya-met-ni, Ye-pan-ni, and these last two forms come 
out as Yavani instead of Yavanani, the form prescribed by the Sanskrit grammar. The writing 
Yananika given in the /fo-pen (No. 8) seems to be a graphic modification of Yavanike 
which is alsoa name for the writing of the Yavanas; the hypothesis has so much the more 
likelihood as this writing is followed immediately by the Cakari, writing of the Qakas, a people 
who were usually associated with the Yavanas and who were said to be born from the excrement 
(cakrt) of Vasistha’s cow, whence the Chinese translation of their name, Cow.” The writing 
next on the list, Po-lo-p’o-nz, is evidently Pahlavani, the writing of the Pahlavas; the form thus 
restored agrees with the etymology indicated, “shoot of a tree,” Pahlava being traced back to 
Pallava. Caka-Yavana-Pahlava make up the traditional triad in the Sanskrit classics, 
a grouping which bears distinctly the mark of an epoch. 


The names I have not been able to trace in the Sanskrit forms of the Lalitavistara are 


P’ou-yao — Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 86, 44, 50,57; Fou-pen — Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12, 27, (Vitasti) ; 
Ta-ichoang — Nos. 7,2 225 DT 
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TELUGU FOLKLORE, 


Ture Hunter AND THE DovEs. 


Translated by T. Sivasankaram. 


THERE was once a sinfal hunter, who lived by killing a number of birds, of which he ate 
some and sold the rest. For this purpose he invented many snares and used to roam over forests 
with them. Once upon a night, while he was so roaming, a severe storm broke, with the result 
that many living things were destroyed and the whole forest was flooded with water. The 
hunter became terrified, cautiously approached a big tree and stretched himself for rest, shivering 
with cold, with a stone for a pillow. 


Contemplating the tree with awe, he invoked the evil spirits inhabiting it, that they 
might show mercy to him and save him from harm. While he was thus resting, he heard the 
wailing of a male dove from a hollow in the trunk of the tree over the absence of his dear 
partner, who had not returned from her quest of food:— ‘* Where can she be now? Is it 
possible that my darling love should leave me alone for so long? What can have happened to 
her? Perhaps she has perished in the storm! Ah! Without her my existence is meaningless. 
The qualities of a loving wife are means for a husband’s attaining happiness here on earth and 
bliss hereafter. What can Ido now? My house has become empty.” 


The female dove, who happened to be caught in the net of the hunter, listened to this 
soliloquy with unlimited joy and exclaimed thus:— “ A fortumate wife indeed is she, to whom 
it is given to stand so high in the estimation of her lord. Now that I have heard my lover's 
protestations, I have not lived in vain and fear death no longer.” 


Thus she consoled herself and announced her presence in the net to her lover in the tree 
and said that there was no use in sorrowing over what had happened :— ‘“‘ The wise say that 
to show hospitality with a full heart to those who seek refuge with us is supreme charity, 
This hunter, by coming to the tree in which we live, has sought for refuge with us. He ig 
shivering with cold. See that no harm befalls him and give him the best shelter you can.” 


At this the male dove, at once ceasing to grieve, introduced himself to the hunter and spoke 
to him thus :— “ Brother, you must be very tired. You are a guest in my house and it is for 
me to show you hospitality. What is your pleasure? ” ‘ 


To this the hunter replied, well pleased :— “ Prince of birds, my limbs are shivering with 
cold, pray do something to relieve me,” 


The dove set out at once, collected a number of small dried twigs with its beak, brought 
another stick lighted at one end from a village close by, put it in the fuel, fanned it into fire by 
its wings, and invited the weary hunter to warm himself, all with an overflowing heart. To 
the delight of the bird, the hanter warmed himself at the fire, and then he began to feel the 
sensations of the returning hunger, of which he told the dove, his host. The bird felt intensely 
grieved at his inability to provide his guest with food, and exclaimed thus: “ We birds do not 
keep any store of food, We eat whatever we find and live by it, but you are tired and I must 


12 


show you hospitality. Therefore accept my body! 


So saying, the bird turned to the fire and suddenly fell into it, to the utter amazement of 
the hunter, who stood struck with awe. Collecting himself after a moment he soliloquised 
thus :—‘* Could there be such moral courage on earth ? Is it possible that a bird could sacrifice 
its body with such loving kindness? What a tragedy has my sinful life caused! I must give 
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up my merciless and brutal ways. The bird is my teacher and it has taught me this holy 
teaching.” 


As these thoughts occurred to his mind, it became filled with the spirit of renunciation, 
and he resolved within himself thus:— “‘ The bird fell into the fire, giving up his wife and 
relations. I shall give up all my desires, redeem my sins, and thereby acquire merit enough to 
attain Heaven.” 


He really gave up his desires and his mind became calm. He immediately let go all the 
birds that were caught in the net, threw down his gun, bow and arrows, and everything he 
was using to kill the birds with, and walked away a thoroughly reformed being. 


When her lover sacrificed himself thus, the female dove overpowered with grief wept with 
tears rolling down her cheeks and exclaimed :— “ You could never bear to sce me hungry, nor 
would you taste anything before I had eaten, and would caress me whenever I felt wearied. 
Is it right for you to leave me alone and goP You used to take me to bushes covered with 
flowers and tender leaves, ride with me on the froth formed by the waterfalls in streams of 
erystal water, escort me to island gardens studded with young mango plants covered with 
tender leaves, make me alight on lotus blossoms, and return home. Is it possible for me to 
forget all the sports of love, which, while in your company, brought me bliss? I would dedicate 
my life to you and would at once go to where you have gone. I learn that a wife who 
gives up her mortal body on her husband’s death accompanies him to the abode 


of everlasting bliss.’’ 


So saying, the female dove kindled the same fire, and with loving thoughts on her beloved, 


fell into it. 
wedded doves in it in a state of perfect joy. 


Then there appeared in the heavens a divine car surrounded with angels with the 





BOOK-NOTICH. 


NEGRITOS OF ZAMBALES. By WILLIAM ALLAN REED: 
Department of the Interior, Hthnological Survey 
Publications, Vol. II., Part I. Manila, Bureau of 
Public Printing, 1904. 


THis is a welcome publication and shows the 


energy with which the Americans are setting out. 


to learn about the inhabitants of their recently- 
acquiredterritory. So far as regards the present 
writer’s line of research is concerned it is disap- 
pointing to find that so little seems to be left of 
the aboriginal Negrito in the populations of the 
Philippines as to make it practically impossible 
now to prove their connection with the Anda- 
manese, who are possibly the only pure Negritoes 
left. There is little to prove connection phys- 
ically. Linguistically there is nothing at all, as 
the Philippine Negritoes do not seemingly now 
talk their original tongue. In arts and crafts the 
Philippine aborigines have borrowed so much for 
solong from different races, with whom they have 
come in contact, that no doubt it is now difficult 
to distinguish what has been borrowed from that 


which is the result of internal development, And 
when the manners and customs come to us more 
fully recorded it will be found, perhaps, that many 
of these, too, have been borrowed from, or at 
least greatly influenced by, outsiders. Such as 
have been recorded certainly appear to bear the 
stamp of imitation of “betters” and to have lost 
the aboriginal form. The chief indications of 
untutored “culture”? I have been able to detect 
so far lie in the body ornaments and the 
temporary shelters or huts, which bear a consider- 
able likeness to those of the Andamanese. 


The photographs and illustrations of the 
publication are excellent and most useful, and it 
is to be hoped that the work thus begun so well 
will be vigorously followed up, until as much at 
least has been discovered about the Negritoes 
under American administration as has been 
found out in the course of many years about 
those under the British Government, 


R. OC. Tempus. 
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THE SOK AND KANISKA. 


Pussages from an article by Dr. O. Franke, Halensee, entitled ‘* Bectrage aus Chinesischen Quellen 
sur Kenntnis der Tirkvélker und Skythen Zentralasiens,”’ published in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Prussia, 1904; selected and translated 
BY MISS C. NICOLSON, M.A. 
( The pages are those of the reprint. ) 


[Sous forty years ago, the opinion was held that Kanishka founded the so-called Vikrama 
era commencing B. C, 58 ; that is, that the year B. C. 58-57 was the first year of his reign, 
and his regnal reckoning developed into the era. And, if that opinion had been maintained, 
the early history of India during the first centuries B. C. and A. D. would by this time have 
been worked out on consistent and intelligible lines. 


Subsequently, however, various writers advanced other and varying theories, none of 
which have been supported by any definite proof. And the result has been an amount of 
confusion from which it is extremely difficult to disentangle any real facts. 


It may be said, no doubt, that there is not as yet any conclusive proof in support of the 
original view. But there are not wanting clear indications that we are every year getting 
nearer and nearer to the required proof. And we cordially welcome, as a decided step in that 
direction, the article by Dr. Franke, of Halensee, Berlin, the title of which is given above, 
and express our thanks to Miss Nicolson for so obligingly giving an abstract translation of 
certain parts of it for the information of those students to whom the German original is not 
available. 


On the subject of Kanishka, Dr. Franke arrives at the following conclusions, from the 
Chinese sources with which he is so well acquainted: that Kanishka preceded Kuzulo- 
Kadphisés ; that a period of decline in the Kushan power intervened between the last of 
Kanishka’s immediate successors and the reign of Kuzulo-Kadphisés ; and that the initial 
date of Kanishka must be placed appreciably before B. C. 2, and may, in fact, be most 
appropriately taken as coincident with the commencement of the so-called Vikrama era. 


Closely connected with that question there is another; that of the migrations of a people 
known to the Chinese by the name of Sék. In this matter, we may perhaps not agree 
with Dr. Franke in respect of the view that the Sok, — the Szn, Su, Sai, Sse, Se, of some 
writers, —- are to be identified with the people known to the Greeks and Romans as Sacae and 
to the Hindus as Sakas. And, with reference to a remark on page 37 below, we would 
observe that there is at any rate no epigraphic evidence (see JRAS, 1904. 703; 1905. 154, 
635) for placing a line of Saka rulers at either Taxila or Mathura. We are, however, none 
the less greatly indebted to Dr. Franke for the clear and full exposition, that he has given us, 
of the movements of the Sok, — a people who certainly played a part of importance in the 
early history of the territory lying on the north-west of India. — Eprror. | 


HE Han-Annals say that “the Wusun lived in the home of the Sdk,” but, since the Yué-chi 
had subsequently expelled the Sok, and then the Wusun had driven the 
Yué-chi further west and taken possession of their land, therefore “the 
race of the Wusun contained elements of the Sok as well as the Yué-chi,” 


P. 20; Conquest of the 
gountry of the Sék or Sakas. 


After the massacres of the Hiung-nu princes Moduk and Kiyuk, they (the Yué-chi) divided: 

one part remained behind, the rest travelled north-west, taking along with 

P. 41; Southerly migra: them, as before hypothetically laid down (cf. p. 31), the Tocharer tribe in 

ie the Tarim basin, and reached the land of the Sakas, who partly wandered 
south and partly settled along with the invaders (as Strabo’s and Trogus Pompeius’ accounts shew). 
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In 174 B. C. the Yué-chi, driven west by the Hiung-nu, occupied the country of a people called by 
: the Chinese annalists Sai, and compelled them to emigrate. Few 
ote references are found regarding this event. 


“The Yué-chi had been conquered by the Hiung-nu and had attacked the Sai-wang (princes of 


ition Haw eh dane Ol the Sai) in the west. The Sai-wang went south and wandered far off, . 
fol. 4 v°. ‘ "hile the Ytie-chi lived in their land.” 


® or . i > ac a id, : 
“Long ago, since the Hiung-nu had conquered the Ta Yué-chi, the Ta Yué-chi went west and 


. made themselves masters of Ta Hia (Bactria); but the Sai-wane went 
_Han-Annals, cap. 96A, res 99 
fol. 10 vo. south, and conquered Ii-pin. 


By the older sinologists, who transcribe the name variously as Szu (Klaproth), Su (De Guignes), 
Sai (Rémusat), Sse (Julien), and Se (Schott), this tribe of the Sai was. 

Identified with the Saka. : : : . 3 . ; : 
considered to be identical with the Sdkac and Sacae of the Greco-Roman 
and the Sakas of Indian chroniclers. Two non-sinologists, however, Lassen and St, Martin, take 
exception to the identification, chiefly on account of the diversity of forms of the name. But, from 


considerations of texts and analogous cases, the identification of the Sok with the Sacae and Sakas 
cannot be doubted in the least degree. 


It appears that even V.de St. Martin attaches to the name “Hun” a narrower meaning than 
was befitting, when he takes pains to prove, in his acute and scholarly 
ea eeorins enquiry on the White Huns, that the Epthalites, the Yeu-ta or I-tan 

of the Chinese, who are mentioned by the Greek authors asa Hunnish people, were not Huns but 
Yué-chi, and hence, according to his statement, a Tibetan race. So far as his results rest on the 
identity of the names Yeu-ta or Ye-tha and Yué-chi— the Yué-ti of Klaproth—they are weak, for the 
old name of the one race was sounded Yep-ta(r) or [p-ta(r), while that of the other was Git or Get, 
two designations which, in spite of their later similarity in sound, had nothing to do with each other. 
But it must be questioned whether the Greek authors had in their designation an ethnological 
classification in view. Adz all events, the customs of the Epthalites were Hunnish, as recorded in the 
History-of Monastertes by Lo Yana in the Pien yi tien on the authority of Sung Yun’s statements, 
Further, the kingdom of the Epthalites extended (according to Wei shu, ch. 102) “from the Altai 
Mountains southwards as far as the country to the west of Khotan.” So that this originally 
Turkish people probably incorporated many elements of the Yué-chi in the south, and were rightly 
considered by the Chinese as partly Scythian, partly Turkish races, 


Even the wider objections of Lassen and St. Martin to the identification of the Sik and Sacae 

7 might have been easily set aside on closer inspection of the Chinese texts. 

a eee a a arr of The former sought the people, strangely enough, on the upper Huang ho, 

and so stumbled upon a very abstruse explanation, the latter found it 

“more than rash to attempt to see in the name of asmall, hitherto unknown tribe that came from the 

heart of Mongolia, the origin of an old designation for the inhabitants of Central Asia, which appears 
io have been used in quite a general sense among the Arian peoples on both sides of the Indus,” 


‘The continuation of the above-quoted passage from the 96th chapter of the Han-Annals gives 
us an entirely different point of view for the discrimination of the Sdk. 


? 


“ The race of the Sdk,” it says, “has spread far and wide and founded a succession of states, 
eer _ From Shu-lé (Kashgar) on to the north-west, all that belongs to the Hiu- 
See of Tassen's sin and Kiin-tu states are ancient tribes of the 86k.” A description of 
| Hui-stin follows, ending with the words, “The peozle belong originally 


to ithe race of the old Saka.” A description of Kiin-tn alko ends with the statement that the 
inhabitants belonged originally to the old Saka race. : 


Go 
Wer 
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The names of these states, though mentioned by the chroniclers only in a cursory way, have given 
vise to a whole succession of misunderstandings both among ancient 
Chinese and modern European authors; e. g., Ritter and Lassen identily 
Hiu-sitin with Wusun, apparently on the authority of DeGuignes, Ritter 
(Asien, Vol. VIT. p. 430) writes Hin-siin as Siusiun but afterwards has a ‘“ Hieousun” (after 
the French transliteration) which he identifies with *‘Usun” or “QOusian.” Lassen rightly takes 
“ Hieu-siun’’ to mean tribe ef the Sse (Sk), but adds that later they were called Usun and that 
Sse ma t’sien calls them Usiun. Now, Ma tuan lin describes a country 
Po-han or Po‘hanna (in the old pronunciation probably Pat-han-na = 
Ferghana) and thinks it is the old country of K‘i-sou, taking the statement verbatim from the 
Sui shu and T'ang shu, where, among other things, it is stated that in 658, by order of the 
Chinese emperor, the capital K‘o-sat was changed from Ferghana into the prefecture-town of 
Hiu-stin. Ritter takes this to be different from Siusiun and declares it to be the old designation of 
the Wusun. Ina translation of the above-quoted passage of Ma tuan lin, von Richthofen apparently 
interchanges Khiu-seou and Hieu-suin = Hin-siin. Consequently, he applied all that was said of 


K‘u-sou or Fat-ha-na to Hiu-sitn and concluded logically that it was not Ta-wan that was Ferghana, 
but Hiu-siun. 


Brrors of commentators 
about Hiu-stin. 


P, 49, 


Still greater are the misunderstandings about Ktin-tu. The Pier yi tcen identifies Kiin-tu with 
names of similar sound, Shén or Sén-tu and Yin-tu, which mean ‘ Indian,” 
and then takes Kiuin-tu to mean “Indian”! So too Yen shi ku remarks, 
: ee is the same as Shén-tu or T‘ien-chu (¢. ¢., Indian), Originally 
these names were all the same”! Pauthier , in his translation of the Pier yi tien, accepts the 


statements of his original and es all that is said in the Han-Annals about Kiin-tu to India. 
Similarly, Rémusat renders the name as “ Sind.” 


Misinterpretation of Ktin- 
tu. 


Th. Watiers has cleared himself of this interchange in so far as he thought “the country 


described in Chinese Literature under the name Yun-tu was eyicenny: one to the H. or N.-E. of all 
that has been called India.” 


Confining our attention to the short but perfectly intelligible statements in the Han-Annals, we 
shall find the simple fact that the Hiu-siin and Kiin-tu were two tribes of 
agen 00; Evidences trom the the Saka, who pastured their flocks in the NW. of Kashgar and on the 
S.-W. slopes of the T‘ien-shan system and about the S. tributaries of the 
Narin, the Hiu-stin rather towards the boundaries from Ferghana, and the Kiin-tu east of this, 
stretching north to the country of the Wusun that extended to the Issi-kul, These two tribes 
disappear later from history as independent states: and naturally so, since, owing to the coalescing 
of the tribes with their kindred race, the Ta Yué-chi, they would have become merged with them in 
their south-westerly movement. These two names are probably preserved by a mere accident: they 
certainly were not the only Saka tribes that inhabited that district. The above-cited statement 
in the T‘ang-Annals about the prefecture-town of Hiu-siin might indicate 
that the family of the Hiu-siin was the ruling one in the 7th century 
in Ferghana, or at least in part of it, On the other hand, the Sketch of the History of Wei 
enumerates both Kiin-tu and Hiu-stin among the states which then (¢. e., in the 3rd century) 
belonged to Kashgar. So, too, the Encyclopedia of Tu-yen asserts that, at the time of its composition, 
the So-ch‘é, Kiin-tu, and Hiu-siin formed part of the state of Kashgar. 


At that early time, the race of the Saka does not seem to have spread south and east beyond 
Kashgar. 


Pek, 


The enumeration of a number of small states, among which is the So-ch‘é, together with the 

P. a2, account of the introduction of a Wusun prince among the So-ché in 

65 B. C., the subsequent rising of the small neighbouring states against 

the Chinese, and the splitting up of ther confederacy by the ambassador Féng-feng-shi, —~ all go to 
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shew that the So-ch‘é and their neighbouring states formed the transition from the Tibetan peoples to 
the Turkish races and the Saka north from them, We have then, in the tribes of the Hiu-sun, 
Kiin-tu, and that driven south from Issi-kul by the Yué-chi, not, as St. Martin believed, “a small, 
hitherto unknown people,” but they are the tribes of the Sacae, which in the 2nd century B.C. were 
pushed furthest south and east, whose large province Ptolemy could yet describe as extending trom 
the N. bank of the lower Jaxartes on to Serica. 


According to Tomaschek, the Sacae, whose conquest by Alexander is told inArrian (VII. 10,5), 
inbabited the district on the upper Oxus as neighbours of the Indians: 
their capital was Rokhsanaka on the Oxus. Perhaps they were directly 
connected with the Hiu-siin, north-east from them. As regards the question whether the Saka or 
‘¢ Scolotes,” who, according to Herodotus, are the true Scythians and who, as A. v, Humboldt thinks, 
‘sare a people, and emphatically not a common designation for nomadic tribes,” belomg to the Arian 
race, no positive verdict can be drawn from Chinese sources. Klaproth, 
in his Introduction to the Voyage of Count Potoki, says that one can 
aftirm it, with tolerable certainty but he regrets the lack of statements to settle the point more definitely. 
In the Han-Annals it is stated that “from Wan (Ferghana) to An-si (Parthia) the languages are, 
it is true, somewhat different, but yet the same in general, so that speakers can understand one 
another. These people have all deep-set. eyes and luxuriant beards. They love barter and quarrel 


about the fraction of a trifle. They set great store by their women, and whatever a woman says, her 
husband unquestioningly agrees with.” 


Habitat of the Sacae. 


P. 53 ; Arian origin, 


Clearly the three races, the Saka, the Wusun, and the Yué-chi were in great measure co-mingled, 


What might point to an affinity of race among the Saka, the Scythians, and the Getae, is their 
primitive home : for not only have the two last-named, but also the Saka 
Early home of the Saka, 
Scythae, and Getae. race, moved out from the great cradle of peoples by the Aral sea to east 
and south. 


It is noteworthy that the Han-Annals speak, not of the Saz but of the Sai-wang, i. e.,** Prince,” 
or ‘*Princes” of the Saka. Such an adjunct is unusual, especially in 
a speech so poor in vocabulary as that of the Han-Annals. It must be 
very closely associated with the word Saka. ‘The different variants of the word found among western 
authors, ¢. g., Saxavpaxey and ZacaBgdkwr, &., in Lucian, Sarangae in Pliny, Sayagdyeae by Ptolemy 
and others, suggest that wang is an element of the name, and that it serves to indicate a distinct 
branch of the Saka, Another possibility would be that the Saka-prince was a specially-marked 
character, called by Chang-k‘ien the oppressor of the whole people, and handed down as such by him. 


P. 54; Sai-wang. 


Those who refuse to identify the Chinese Sai with the Indian Saka are deprived of the 
possibility of making this migration a starting-point. Lassen simply says 
that the Sse travelled southwards to Sogdiana, and, driven further 8S. 
by the Yué-chi, crossed the Hindu Kush and conquered the land of Ki-pin or the N.-E. part of 
Arachosia: by the Saka of the Indians he means the Indo-Scythian race later forced into India 
from Bactria. This interpretation, of course, is not reconcilable with the Chinese accounts, 


P. 55. 


In the biography of Chang k‘ien we find that the Yué-chi, conquered by the Hiung-nu, had 

attacked the Saka princes in the west. The latter, driven south, settled 

Re acer the southward in a new country. K‘un-mo begged Shan-yti for permission to avenge the 

wrong done to his father; and he attacked and conquered the Yué-chi who 

went west again.” Prince Moduk died in 174 B.C. This second ejection of the Yué-chi took place 

in 160 B.C. Hence the Sakas’ southward migration took place between 174 and 160, t.¢,, a very 
long time before the conquest of India by the Indo-Scythians, 
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It is, moreover, nowhere stated, that the Sse went to Sogdiana, which lies west, not south — 
nay, it is said ‘“‘They went S. and made themselves masters of Ki-pin,”’ which, at the Han period, 
was not the N.-E. part of Arachosia, but corresponds to Kapila or 
Kapira, the Kasperia of Ptolemy, ¢ e. to the name Kasmira, 
which sounds like Kaspira. 


P. 56; Ki-pin. 


One short indication of the route followed by the Sakas is given in the third passage of the 
Han-Annals, Ch. 96, where we are told that “the Sal-wang went south 
and passed Hien-tu.’’ To locate Hien-tu the travels of Fa hien furnish 
materials which prove it to have been on the Indus, The Shw king Chu cites Fa lhien’s 
description, and adds that the substance of all the chroniclers about this place is : — On the border of 
Ki-pin there is a bridle-path leading up from the flat rocks, only a little over a foot broad. The 
travellers go step by step here and hold each other fast; rope-bridges are joined to one another tor 
a distance of 20 li till the Hien-tu (J7t., ‘« hanging passage ’’) is reached. no yi kung says: “ West 
from Wu-ch‘a is the land of Hien-tu . . . . This Hien-tu is the one of which the Buddhist 
Fa hien says that he crossed the Indus at that point, before coming to UdyAna,”! 


The route of the Sakas. 


We allot, then, to Hien-tu a §, 8. W. direction from Kashgar to the 


nee Indus, slightly west of Skardo, near the boundary of the modern Dardistan, 


About the location of Ki-pin, Chinese evidence is of little service. According to the Han-Annals 
hie itis said to have had on the S.-W. Wu-i-shan-li or Arachosia, on the S.-E. 

P. 59 ; Location of Kiepin. : at oe a5 : 
the Bactrian kingdom of the Ta Yué-chi. On the N.-E, it is said to 
have been 9 days’ journey to Nan-tou, on the KE. 2250 li to Wu-ch‘a. Now Wu-ch‘a is E. from 
Hien-tu, the latter being on the borders of Ki-pin, The distance of 2250 li, if taken to mean from 
the capital Stin-sien, would bring the capital near Peshawar. The Chinese must, in describing the 


“great land of Ki-pin,” have had in view part of the Panjab, especially as it is described as low-lying 
and warm. 


The route followed by the Sakas from the Tarim basin to Hien-tu, and thence south, is not 


indicated by Chinese sources, which vouchsafe almost no information on 


the further history of these Sakas as well as of the other Parthian Sakas 
on Indian ground, 


P. 60. 


Saka dynasties are found not merely in Gandhara with Taksasila, but also in Mathura in India, 
and the name Sakastene, the modern Scjistan, has preserved the memory of the Saka even to the 
present day. But we must guard against seeking the same race under the same name. The Indians 
employ the names Saka, Turugka, Hina, and others, apparently indiscriminately, for those strangers 
who seemed to them more or less barbarians, 


The lack of direct information regarding the later fortunes of the Saka races renders much 

more ditficult a chronology of the important period between the beginning 

ee ible varie herr ie of the 2nd century B.C. and the year 318 A.D. This period groups 

itself round a succession of princes, of whom the most famous is Kanigka. 

Here we enter the realm of most widely diverging and contradictory statements and hypotheses. The 

commencement of his reign is variously dated from 57 B.C. to 278 A. D., the sources being the 
evidence of coins and inscriptions and passages (very variously interpreted) from Chinese works. 


The later events in Ki-pin are found in the Han-Annals (fol. 11] ro ff.). Relations between China 


P. 63: Embassy to Chi and Ki-pin began in the time of Wu ti(140—85 B.C.). It being remote, 
Beg mamouasy 80" Chinese troops could not reach it, The king Wu-t‘ou-lao put to death 





1 Ritter thought that Hien-tu meant, (1) merely the country of Ki-pin; (2) the Oxus-passage of the Pamir; 
(3) a pass over the Hindu Kush. 


Watters sces in it originally only a variant for Indus, which spread afterwards to the highlands from Ladak to 
the Indus. 
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several ambassadors, His son, succeeding, sent ambassadors to collect tribute. These were accom- 
panied by Wén chung, an official of the border-province, whom the prince meant later to treat with 
violence, Wén chung, however, got word of this and plotted with the son of the prince of 
Jung-k‘ii, called Yin-mo-fu, They made a concerted attack on Ki-pin, and killed the prince. 
Yin-mo-fu mounted his throne, Later, dissensions sprang up between Yin-mo-fu and the ambassador 
Chao té. The latter was put in prison and his followers, 70 men, put to death. From 48 to 
33 B. C. communications were broken off. In the time of the emperor 
oh acai of the ambassa- (Ch‘aéng ti (32—7 B. C.) ambassadors were sent to bring tribute and 
ask pardon. It was intended to send them back with an escort of 
ambassadors to Ki-pin. But the generalissimo Tu k‘in opposed the measure, saying that, whenever 
China had shewed clemency to these barbarian races, their borders had become the scene of rapine and 
that the ambassadors were “not men of standing, but tradesmen, people of lowly position, who wish 
to dispose of their wares and carry on traffic at the market, and to whom the bringing of the tribute 
ig a mere pretext.” 





The Sakas, then, came among a peaceful, commercial people, from whom they wrested the power. 
Commercial intercourse with China was interrupted; and this the native merchants sought to 
restore by their expeditions with tribute. 


An analogous case presents itself in the invasion of the Yué-chi races into Bactria (Shz-kz, 
ch, 128, fol. 6 v°i.):— “ The Ta-hia or Bactrian soldiers are weak and are 
afraid of battle, but are fond of trading.” When the Ta Yué-chi moved 
west, they attacked and defeated the natives, and made Bactria subject. Chang ken, who lived 
there in 125 B.C., heard from them that ‘‘the people of our land carry on trade with Shén-tu 
( = Sindhu, the Indus region),” 


P. 65, 


The conquest of Bactria by the Yué-chi, their gradual advance south over the Oxus, and their 
final conquest of India are testified to by Chinese sources, but the dates 
of specific events are almost entirely wanting. The proximity of two 
passages gives some indication about the Yué-chi (7's‘ien Han shu, ch. 96 A, fol. 15 r°): — “ There 
are in Bactria five princes, namely, the princes of Hiu-mi.” (Then follow the well-known names of the 


five Hi-Hou, the prince of Kuei-shuang being third, and of Kao-fu fifth.) ‘ All these five princes are 
subject to the Yué-chi.” 


The five Hi-Hou princes, 


In the How Han shu, ch. 118, fol. 11 v°, we are told that “at first the Yué-chi were over- 


ie anes thrown by the Hinng nu. ‘They removed their settlements to Bactria 
Hi-Hou prince of Kushan, 224 divided the kingdom into five, putting a Hi-Hou at the head of 
each division, A century later the Hi-Hou of Kuei-shuang attacked 

and overthrew the four other Hi-Hou. He assumed the rank of Prince (Wang) and bore the dynastic 
title of King of Kuei-shuang. He pressed into An-si (Parthia) and took the province from Kao-fu. 
He annihilated P‘u-ta and Ki-pin; all this formed his realm. When K‘iu-tsiu-k4o was 80 years 
; . old, he died; his son Yen-kao-chén became prince. He thereupon 

tho Kacbeo a of conquered India, and placed a (sic!) deputy there, who governed the 
country. The Yué-chi thereupon became extremely rich and flourishing ; 


in all countries they were designated as Kings of Kuei-shuang; the Chinese, however, retained the 
old name of Yué-chi.” 


Hirth and Marquart have shewn the error in thig distorted passage: the five principates formed, 
not the whole of the old kingdom, but a small portion of it: possibly, however, during the last 
century, before the conquest of India, it formed the actual Yué-chi kingdom. And a possible 


explanation is that the K‘ang-nu, an allied race, drove the Yué-chi southwards and took possession 
of their vacant setilements, 


Cr 
> 
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The Han-Annals cover the period 206 B, C.to 24 A. D. They make no mention of this 
reconstruction of the Yuc-chi kingdom; the author Pan ku (who died 
92 A. D.), brother of the famous Pan ch’ao, must have known of the 
conquering invasion of the Yué-chi: and a consideration of the political relations of China with 
Central Asia at the death of the usurping prince Wang mang in 23 B. C. confirms the conclusion 
that such an event had not then taken place. lLévi, however, founding his arguments on mistaken 
premises, assigns the foundation of the Kushin kingdom to the middle of the 1st century B. C. 


The Annals of the later Han cover the period 25—220 A.D. Their author Fan ye lived till 
445, so that the establishment of the native Ytte-chi realm was for him 
ancient history. "With the rise of the Gupta dynasty, in 318 A. D., the 
Kushin kingdom must have broken up into small states about the 5th century, and in Bactria the 
Yuc-chi were driven westwards by their northern neighbours the Juan-juan. Hence, scarcely 
a century after the later Han dynasty, the power of the Kushin kingdom must have been on the 
wane. Yet the later chronicler points to a period of flourishing development after the conquest of 
K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io and Yen-kao-chén, but makes no mention of a corresponding decline. 


With the end of Pan yung’s biography in 124 D. D., sources of information about the peoples of 
Turkestan were exhausted. It is clear, however, that the period when 
the Chinese sway over “the kingdoms westwards from Ts‘ung ling” 
began to be insecure, was that of the dourishing epoch of the great Kushin kingdom. 
In 24 A. D., then, the union of the Yué-chi principalities under the Kushans had not taken place. 
_ while by 124 not only the conquests of K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io and Yen-k‘ao-chén 
fo. ate of the Kushan had taken place, but also a period of flourishing development had come to 
a close. A century is not a long period for such events, and we cannot, 
in view of this, place the overthrow of the four Hi-hou princes far from the beginning of the later 
Han dynasty. We hear of a considerable army being sent into the field in A. D. 90 by the Yué-chi 
king against Pan ch‘ao. This king could be neither K‘iu-tsiu~k‘io nor Yen-kao-chén, for Pan chao 
would have named them here in his biography, as he does in a later passage. We should then be 
dealing with a successor of Yen-kao-chén. We may then, with confidence, place the establishment of 
a native Kushin kingdom in the period between 25 and 81 A. D., with greater probability nearer 
the earlier date than the later. 


P. 69f. 


P. 70. 


Po“, 


Of the peoples in the north-west, the Chinese texts mention two great kingdoms, Wu-i-shan-li 

and An-si, giving a description of the physical and economical conditions of 

ee f.; An-siand Wut these countries, which ends with the words “ Eastward from An-si are the 

Ta Yué-chi.” From the Hou Han shu we learn that An-si in 87 A.D. sent 

an embassy to China, and in 97 Kan ying, Pan ch‘ao‘s ambassador, came to the W. boundary of An-si. 

In 101, the king of An-si, Man-kti, again sent tribute to China. Hirth considers An-si to be a form 

ot Arsak, a designation of the Parthians. In P‘an-fou (the capital) he sees the name Parthuva, 
the Persian original of the Greek Mdp6oe or Mapfaducxa, &e. 

Chinese sources give no information about the internal wars of the Parthian kmgdom: but we 

. know from Justin that the Scythians were appealed to for help. The 

b P. 75; The Parthian Jatter, however, about 127 B. C. laid waste the Parthian borderland and 

ranch of the Sakas. a ; ; : 

killed the king Phradates II. At the same period they tool possession 

of a part of Drangiana, and though driven from Drangiana into Arachosia, this Saka race became 

a powerful people again in the 1st century B.C, and probably founded a Saka dynasty, At all events, 

Saka and Parthian kings seem to have reigned promiscuously over that kingdom of Indo-Parthians, 

which is particularly to be understood as the An-si and the Wu-i-shan-li of the Chinese. The oldest 

of these sovereigns is said to be Maues, who reigned about 100 B.C., if the numismatic investigations 

of A. v. Sallet are correct. Of his successors, Azes (40—30 B.C.) is the most powerful, and 


Y¥ndophares or Gondephares (probably 21 A. D. according to Rapson, Jn. Coins, p. 15, § 62) is the 
best known. 
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We obtain from the above statements the following picture of the distribution of power on the 
north frontier of India about the middle of the 1st century B.C. In the 
Brea ee of N.-E. and N., 2. ¢., first in Kashmir and latterly in the upper Indus 
region at Kabul and Suat, the Saka race, from the Tarim basin, with an 
accession of the Turkish element, held sway. North of this, on both sides of the Hindu Kush and on 
the upper Oxus, the five Hi-Hou (Jabgu) of the Yué-chi dwelt. And in the west, finally, in 8. Afghan- 
jstan as well as in the middle and lower Indus region, there flourished the Indo-Parthian kingdom of 
the other Saka race who came as fugitives from the old Parthian country. The Chinese designate 
the first-named Saka kingdom as Ki-pin, the other as An-si. The peace-loving commercial natives, 
refined by Greek culture, were soon overpowered and deprived of political unity’ by the warlike 
invaders, who however soon began to strive about the booty and supremacy. This may be inferred 
from Hou Han shu, ch. 118, fol, 11 v° and 12°: “The subjection of the 
country to the ruling power was never of long duration: of the three 
countries, India (T‘ien-chu), Ki-pin and An-si, the oue which was powerful gained the upper hand, the 
one which was weak lost it. Among the five Hi-Hou provinces which the carlier Annals mention, this 
did not actually take place. It belonged later to the An-si, aud when the Yué-chi conquered the An-si, 
they, for the first time, got possession of Kao-fu.” Kao-fu corresponds with the Kd8ovpa of Ptoleiny 
and with the modem Kabul, but geographically it must have been the boundary province between 
An-si and Ki-pin. Marquart with considerable probability identifies it with Gandhira, Cunningham’s 
identification of it with the whole of Afghanistan is put out of court by the above citation. 


W hat country T'ie-chu (“ India”) may mean, it is not easy to tell. Immediately after the above 
translated passage of the Han-Annals, we find that ‘*T‘ien-chu is another name for Shen-tu 
(Sindhu) ; the country lies more than 1000 li S.-H. from the Yué chi; its customs resemble those 
ofthe Yiie-chi , . . . . the inhabitantsare weak against the Yué-chi. The province of Sindhu 

eis comprises all the country from the Yué-chi and Kao-fu to the S.-W. and 
; indeed westward as far as the sea, and eastward as far as the country of 
P‘an-k‘i, Sindhu has several hundred distinct towns with their governors and several ‘ half-scores’ 
of states with their princes, all distinct but having the common name of Sindhu. At that 
time (?) all was tributary to the Yué-chi, The Yué-chi killed its prince (or princes) and placed 
deputies there, who ruled the subjects.” These statements shew how vague was the information 
about this country, The coins found in Kabulistan, bearing the image of the Indo-Greck king 
Tiermaios on the one side and the Kushan prince Kozulokadphises on the other, perhaps indicate 
that Hermaios was the last Greek king in India and ruled then in the 
rere von Sallet, and Kabul countries, If this be correct, one might understand by tite 
Ten-chii of the Han-Annals the Greek kingdom which was divided in 

the 2nd and 1st century B. C, among the successors of Menandros, the last of whom was Hermaios, 

The principality of Kushan, as we saw, came out ag final victor in the struggles for supremacy in 

N. India, The two conquerors, father and son, are called by the Chinese 

Kaniska identified with K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io and Yen-kao-chén. Both these rulers must have made 
K‘iu-tsiu-k‘io. Not satis- ; ; 

factory. a great name for themselves, It is, accordingly, no far-fetched theory to 

see in one of them, preferably the first, the most eminent of the Kushan 

princes, Kanigka. Many scholars have concluded that this identification is correct. Marquart, 

who at first was of this opinion, has returned to Cunningham's 

older identification which transliterates K‘iu-tsiu-kio by Kozulokadphises 

mentioned above. This is rendered the more likely theory by the transliteration of the name of the 

son Yen-khao-chén, which becomes Oémokadphises. Where then must we seek the mighty Kanigka ? 


The succession of princes (with one exception, as we shall see later) of Kushin kings 
aca nets is: Kozulokadphises, Oémokadphises, Kaniska, Huviska, Vasudeva. 


V. Smith dates Kaniska at 125 A, D, The dates assigned by others 
vary according to their dates for the founding of the Yué-chi, 


P. 77. 


P. 79. 
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The remarkable thing is, that Kaniska, the Buddhist hero and the alleged founder of 
a powerful Indo-Asiatic kingdom, is to the Chinese historians an entirely 
unknown person and nowhere explicitly mentioned by them, This is 
astonishing in view of the facts that Kaniska had actually a gon of the 
emperor of China at his court as a hostage, and that he must have been known to them as a formidable 
neighbour and rival in the establishment of their power. But, as mentioned above, the year 124 A. D. 
was the last in which occasien occurred for exact knowledge of events in the west. 





P. 80 ; Buddhist stories of 
Kaniska, 


The Buddhist records, however, are less reticent. First Hiian tsang tells us, in writing of the 
monasteries of Kia-pi-shi (modern Kafiristan), that, according to old chroniclers, “a great king 
Kaniska lived in the kingdom of Gandhara. His power spread to neighbouring states and his 
ennobling influence pressed into distant countries. He treated his hostages with especial distinction. 
They had separate residences for Winter, for Summer, and for Spring and Autumn, and at each place 
they built monasteries, and, even alter returning home, never neglected to send their gifts.” 
Statements to the same effect are found in the description of the land 
of Cinapati. The pilgrim further relates that “the king Kaniska took 
the throne in the 400th year alter the Nirvana of Tathagata (fulfilling a prophecy of Buddha) and 
ruled the territory of Jambudvipa. He believed neither in punishment nor in benediction, he despised 
the law of Buddha and trampled it down.” In a wonderful way he was converted by a boy who 
tended the cows, so that ‘‘he professed the law of Buddha and reyered his law from his inmost soul.” 


Pp, 81. 


This legend is told 200 years before Hiian tsang by F'a hien, who, however, dates the accession 
to the throne at 300 years after the Nirvana. Other legends are interpreted in the light of Buddhist 
extravagance and tell us nothing of any significance. We must here note that Htian tsang begins 
his chapter on Kaniska with the words, ‘‘ The following is told there by the earlier annalists,’ This 
puts even the Chinese evidence on a lower footing than the early annals as regards reliability. 
i. ¢., the cautious Chinese will not vouch for the correctness of his history: he is willing only 
“relata referre,”’ 


The monastery given to the hostages as a summer residence is called Jen-kia-lan by Hiian 
tsang, but otherwise Sha-lo-kia, which Beal and Marquart take to 
be Sanskrit ‘‘ Saraka = Serica = China,” ¢, e., a Chinese monastery. 2 
Moreover, it happens that the pictures of the hostages on the monastery walls represented the 
inhabitants of “East Hia,” Now, both Hitan tsang’s translators understand East Hia to mean 
China, Let us now test these statements by the Chinese texts. The Si yu chi, a work issued 
in 666 by imperial command, states that there was in the capital of Ki-pin (= Kapisa) a monastery 
called Han ssé,z. e., monastery of the Han or Chinese, and that in earlier times a pagoda was erected 
by an ambassador from Han (China). I tsing, the Buddhist biographer, makes a similar statement 
about one of the fallen ‘*‘ Monasteries of China,” which seems to have been situated on the Ganges, . 


P. 83. 


This monastery, according to a local tradition, was built more than 500 years before his time 
(about 680 A. D,), that is, about 150 A. D., for the Chinese pilgrims. 
This tradition seems to be entirely without foundation. Hiian isang says 
nothing explicitly about Chinese hostages. ‘The races in the province westward from the stream,”’ 
he says, “sent hostages.” He found representations of them on the walls in the monastery of 


P. 84 f. 





? Marquart puts another interpretation on the name, seeing a word Saraka (not authenticated), 7.2, a Sans- 
krit form of the name Sarak for Kashgar, in Chinese Shu-lek or Sha-lek, This interpretation he then connects with 
an episode from the history of Shu-lé(k) translated by Specht, and concludes that Kaniska must have occupied the 
throne at that time, 7, ¢, during the reign of the Emperor Nganti (107—125). The proof, however, does not 
require that to support it: in the Chinese text, the subject is not the prince who was sent as hostage to the 
Yué-chi, nor is there any reference therein to the king Kaniska. 
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Jen-kia-lan, and in these portraits they had the outward appearance of the inhabitants of Tung Hia. 
Every one who knows the primitive political designation of China will at once see from the title 
“fan” (part of word translated “race” ) that no reference can possibly be made to China: for 
a Chinaman would under no circumstances employ such an expression for his country. 


But we do not require this argument, The province west of “the stream ” (Ho si) is, in the older 
geography of China, a well-defined political and administrative tract 
corresponding to the Kukunor province west of the Huang ho. These 
provinces were lost one after another to the Tanguts (tu-fan). Hiian tsang’s “tribes from the 
province west of the stream,” were, in other words, Tanguts (tu-fam) from the Kukunor district. It 
follows from this that by “ Hast Hia” in Hiian tsang’s account, China cannot possibly be meant, 
as Beal and Julian maintain, apart from the fact that it would be quite an unusual expression for 
China. But other proofs are forthcoming. Ho si was only a small part, indeed only the east part, 
of the great kingdom of the Tanguts or Tibetans. This Tangut kingdom was the old K‘iang of the 
Han period ; but the name was naturally not familiar to Hitan tsang. In his time another name, 
viz., “ Hia,’ came into vogue ; this seems in fact to be originally the name of a single tribe, on the 
borders of the Ordos-Mongols in Kansu, and then probably of the tribe driven furthest east. At all 
events, it is stated in the T‘ang-Annals that the tribe dwelling in the district of Hia chou (modern 
Ning hia) bore the title P‘ing Hia or “Peaceful Hias.”” The name subsequently was extended to 
mean the whole eastern portion of the Tangut kingdom. Hence Htian tsang, by the “East Hia” 
or rather the ‘‘ Hia in the East,” meant, and could have meant, nothing but the Tanguts in Kansnu. 


P. 85 f. 


That the people (of Ki-pin) retained traditions of their early home appears from a remark 
made upon the Chimese travellers, ‘‘that is a man from the country of our 
earlier kings.” Directly in the province of Ho si lay, as we know, the 
former homes of the Yué-chi, to whom even Kaniska as well as the other “earlier kings” traced 
their descent. These traditions were kept by the Chinese also, as we see from a remark made in the 
description of the province of Ho sii During the T’sin dynasty (255—209 B.C.) the Yué-chi 
called Jung lived there. 


P. 8%. 


Let it be granted, then, that Kaniska built an important monastery in Kapiga, for the hostages, 


and that at that time a “monastery of China” existed, and even admitting 
Hostages at Kamigka’s that these two were identical, which is nowhere explicitly stated, we are left 
Court not Chinese, but Lan- : Si ss ak 
eats. with the bare fact that at Kanigka’s court there was erected a monastery 
for Tangut hostages, and that it served later as a place of sojourn for 
Chinese pilgrims. These facts give us nothing towards the determination of Kanigka’s reign; for, as 
the statements do not deal with Chinese hostages, we shall seek in vain in Chinese history for 
a corresponding reference to Kanigka, 


A son of the emperor of China as hostage at the court of Kaniska is absolutely inconceivable. 
P.g7f. Apart from the fact that such an unusual event must have been men- 

tioned in some form in Chinese chronicles, and that the reliable and well- 

informed Hiian tsang makes no mention of this tradition, the statement is damaged by its inherent 
impossibility. Whatever be the period accepted for Kanigka’s reign, it must be either the early 
prime or the decadence of the Han dynasty. If the emperors were powerful, they would never 
have submitted to such a humiliation ; if they were weak, they would have had no political relations 
with so remote states. In any case, itis not clear what the object was in sending the hostages: 
Kaniska could not wage war with China, any more than the latter could with him. We may, then, 


confidently ascribe the tradition of Chinese hostages to a Buddhist fiction which has no claim to 
historical value. 
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With regard to the date of Kanigka’s accession, the Chinese travellers give us merely repetitions 
of Indian traditions. Hiian tsang puts the fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Buddha at 400 years after the Nirvana, Sung yiin at 300 years, but 
unfortunately neither states the date accepted for the Nirvana, 


Hiian tsang on Kaniska’s 
dates. 


Huan tsang tells of a stone pillar near a pagoda in Kusinagara on which an important inscription 
regarding the death of Buddha was found: but neither month nor day was there mentioned. He 
asserts that, according to earlier records, two different dates were accepted for this event, viz., 
either a day corresponding to the 15th day of the 8rd month or to the 8th day of the 9th month of 
the Chinese calendar. Reference to a year he had apparently neither found nor expected from the 
inscription. Instead of this, he says “as regards the period since Buddha’s Nirvana, the schools are 
of very diverse views. Some say it dates back over 1200 years, others over 1800 years, a third 
section over 1500 years, others again over 900, yet none say 1000.” Going 
back from the year 648 A. D.as the date of the Si yw ki, we would 
get the dates 552, 652, 852, and a year between 352 and 252 B.C. The Tang-Annals and the Sui- 
Annals each get different dates from these, so that it is impossible to fix the year of Kanigka’s 
accession by these data. 
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Hiian tsang (St-yi-ki, ch. IIL. fol. 15 r°) further places the king Agoka 100 years after the 
Nirvana, as do also the Wei-Annals (fol. 41°). This would give a much higher date for the famous 
ruler than has been confirmed: ASoka’s reign began about 260 B. C. In speaking of the settlement 
of Indian chronological classifications, Htian tsang notes that, resulting from errors on the part of 
foreign translators as regards the settlement of dates for the conception, birth, becoming a monk, 
attainment of Buddhahood, and the Nirvana of Tathagata, differences exist everywhere in the months 
and days. Unfortunately, he has not mentioned what date, at all events what year, he took for his 
standard. Marquart (Hransahr, p. 212, n. 4), who, I know not on what grounds, implies that 
Hiian tsang accepted the year 552 B. C. for the Nirvana, has been at the trouble to try to find 
a systematic abbreviation of the dates in Hiian tsang’s statements with a view to drawing conclusions 
therefrom for the chronology of certain events and also for the reign of Kaniska, I do not believe it 
is profitable to take seriously this chaos of large, round numbers, in which Buddhist tradition, here 
as ever, loses itself. The only thing that we can probably deduce from this source is that at the 
time of Hitan isang the Indian account of Kanigka’s reign was in as great fluidity as that of the 
Nirvana. We may confidently set aside the dates. 


The remaining statement of the Chinese Buddhists is only that Kaniska turned to Buddhism 
and became a zealous patron and propagator of the creed, that he was 
a powerful ruler who overthrew East India and led his army as far as the 
Tsung ling, conquered the king of Pitaliputra, and successfully resisted an attack of the king of the 
An-si, The details of these statements will naturally have to be regarded in the light of Buddhist 
exaggeration, but this circumstance corroborates the fact that Kaniska was a powerful protector of 
the Buddhist cult. And in this one sure fact, it seems to me, is found a thread, which leads from 
Kaniska to the notes of the Chinese historians, 


P. 90. 


Several of the Chinese Annals contain, in their sketches of the development of Chinese 
Buddhism, a very important statement to which Rémusat (Foe Kouwé Xi, 
p. 89) has referred, and which has since become the subject of a lively 
controversy between two French savants. The passage is found first of all in the commentary to 
the historical work San kuo chi (ch. 30, fol. 29 v°), the author of which died in the year 297, while 
the commentary was completed in the year 429. Indeed it is cited by the commentator from the 
work Wei lio (not accessible to us), the composition of which might date at about the end of the 3rd 
or beginning of the 4th century. It is further met in the Annals of the Wei Dynasty (Wei shu, 


Specht and Lévi. 
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ch, 114, fol, 1 r° et v°) and also in those of the Sui Dynasty (Sut shu, ch. 35, fol. 33 r° et v°), 
in both cases it appears not to be a quotation, Besides, Specht and Lévi 
have specified a number of works where that passage likewise occurs. 
Unfortunately, the text, as the numerous variants shew, is not rendered with certainty, but, apart 
from readings, one fact remains with which alone we are concerned and which we shall immediately 
proceed to investigate. We choose for our translation the text of the Wei Annals (which is 
unnoticed by Specht and Lévi) because it gives the shortest, clearest, and most logical setting. 
The passage is to be found here in the chapter on the history of Buddhism in China, and 
runs as follows: — “In the period Yuan shou of the emperor Wu ti of the Han dynasty 
(t. e, 122—115 B. C.), Ho k‘ti ping was despatched to punish the Hiung nu. He reached 
Kao-lan and traversed Kti-yen, where he perpetrated @ great massacre by decapitations. He 
took captive the king K‘un-sie, and killed the king Hit-t‘u of the people. 50,000 souls came 
and submitted, The gold statue of their god, which represented their great deity, was taken and set 
up in the palace of Kan ts’tian. The gold statue was over 10 feet long. No sacrifice was offered ; 
only incense was burned and reverence was paid before it, otherwise nothing, In this way the 
stream of the Buddhist system began to permeate. Further, when the alliance with the western 
provinces was opened up, Chang k‘ien was sent as ambassador to Ta-hia (Bactria), On his return 
he reported that the kingdom of Shén-tu (Sindhu), also called Ttien-chu, lay in the neighbourhood of 
this country. At that time people first heard of the cult of Buddha. In the first year of the period 
Yuan shou of the emperor Ai ti of the Han dynasty (2. é., in the year 2 B. C.) the Assistant in the 
sacrificial office of the royal ancestral temple, Ts‘in (?) king, received from the ambassador of the king 
of Ta Yué-chi, named I-ts‘un, the Buddhist sitras in a vernacular translation, In China, too, the 
cult of Buddha was heard of but not believed in.” 


P. 91. 


Three events, then, are here notified, which brought to the Chinese the first news of Buddhism 
and prepared for its real introduction under the emperor Ming ti in 
61 A. D.: the plundering of a gold statue in Western Kansu about 
120 B.C.; . the report of Chang ki‘en upon India ; and the vernacular rendering of Buddhist siittras by 
the Yué-chi for the Chinese in the year 2 B.C. The last fact is the only one which comes under 
our obseryation at this place, It shews us that in 2 B, C. the king of the Yué-chi was devoted to 
Buddhism and was active in its propagation. That the Yué-chi also exercised an energetic Buddhist 
propaganda in Central Asia and China is manifest from the history of Buddhism in the Sui-Annals 
(ch. 85, fol. 33 v° ff.). How, then, can it be asserted that Kaniska, the king of the Yué-chi, who ig 
said to have lived after Kozulokadphises and Oéemokadphises in the 2nd century A. D., was 
turned to Buddhism, and that this conyersion was extolled by Buddhist tradition in most extravagant 
fashion, because by it a new era began for the spread of the cult in the North-Indian border- 
countries 2 How can this be reconciled to the fact that already j in the 1st century B. C. there lived 
a king of the Yué-chi who took concern for the extension of the cult? Shall we agree with Boyer, 
that already one or more predecessors of Kanigka had shewn favour to Buddhism ? Then the 
glorification of Kaniska’s conversion would be entirely incomprehensible. I am convinced that the 
riddle must be solved. by other means, and that this very contradiction contains for us a very Important 
indication of the way. It points clearly in another direction, in which we have to seek Kanigka by 
time — in a direction, indeed, the very opposite to that hitherto followed. In other words, we have 
to look for Kanigka not after Kozulokadphises and Oémokadphises, but before their time, 


P, 98. 


To investigate this assertion more closely, we must now .answer the question: “Who 
was Kaniska?” The coins of Kaniska now extant show the legend 
PAONANO PAO KANHPKI KOPANO. Oldenberg and, after him, Stein 
have asserted beyond all question that KOPANO signifies Kugana,‘7.e.,, Kushan, Cunningham 
(Verification, &c.), too, tells of-an inscription in a pagoda at Taksagili, between the Indus, Haro, and 
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Suan, in which Kanigka is entitled ‘the Maharaja of Gushang.” No doubt can be entertained that 
Kaniska was a Kushan prince. Marquart, who first made the attempt to identify the provinces of 
the five Jabgu of the Yué-chi, locates Kushan in ‘‘one of the northern valleys adjoining the Kabul 
river between the Kunar and Pangsir river, 7. e., immediately west (not north as Marquart thinks) 
of the Gandhara of Htian tsang, the borders of which, according to Cunningham, lay in the west, 
near Jalalabad, at the mouth of the Kunar river, and extended, on the south of the right bank of the 
Kabul, as far as the mountains of Kalabagh. Marquart considers the province of the five Jabgu, 
Kao-fu in the earlier Han-Annals, to be the most southerly, and seeks 
it in the immediate neighbourhood of Kabul. The Annals of the Wer 
Dynasty give the names of the five Jabgu provinces (these names have not till now been identi- 
fied) and mention with them the old Kuei-shuang as the country of K'tien-tun, The old pronun- 
ciation of the first symbol was kan or kyan (Canton, ym, Japan. kan); fw can stand as equivalent 
for a foreign fur or dur; I have no doubt that K‘ien-tun may be read as Kan-tur or Gan-dur and is 
an older equivalent for Gandhara. The old Kao-fu (or Tu-mi) the Wei-Annals call Yen-fou-ye, with 
the capital Kao-fu; they give its position as a short distance from Kushin. Ido not know how to 
identify Yen-fou-ye; the two first symbols serve otherwise to represent the Sanskrit word jamdu. 
Between Kushin and Kao-fu, Fu-ti-sha, the old Hi-tun, seems to have been placed, Kushin, then, 
here seems to be synonymous with Gandhara; but as regards the name Kao-fu, which, as before 
mentioned, corresponds etymologically to the modern Kabul, we must bear in mind that, of the non- 
Chinese authors, Ptolemy first knows it (as KdSovpa). The name was undoubtedly introduced 
either by the Parthian Sakas (An-si) or by the Indo-Scythians (Yué-chi), The country thus 
designated in upper Kabul is either actually, as is maintained in the older Han-Annals and 
the Wei-Annals, one of the five Jabgu provinces, which was then wholly or partially lost, so that the 
name Tu-mi, which perhaps designated the rest of the province, stepped into its place from Kao-fu, 
or it was originally an Indo-Parthian province partially conquered by the Yué-chi, and, as far as 
possessed by them, received the name Tu-mi in the time of the later Han. In any case we are 
not justified in declaring the statement of the very reliable earlier Han-Annals, even on the evidence 
of the later chronicler, without further proof, to be an error. At the time of the later Han, at all 
events, the name Kao-fu, according to the earlier communicated description, must have extended 
from a long time previously over a much greater kingdom reaching eastwards and southwards - 
if we cannot, with Marquart, exactly identify this with Gandhara, yet 
the latter must have been entirely or for the most part included in 
Kao-fu. Here, too, we cannot venture to attach to the same names at all periods the same extent of 
meaning. 
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The three originally small Jabgu provinces, Kushin, Hi-tun (Futisha) and Kao-fu or Tu-mi 
were situated then as the most southerly offshoots of the Yué-chi kingdom in the first half of 
the first century B. C, in the mountainous country north from upper Kabul, Regarding the 
sovereigns of these states, and their inter-connection, we have no direct information, but we have 
seen from the descriptions of the chroniclers, how a long-standing feud subsisted between the Sakas 
of Ki-pin in the east, the Parthian Sakas of An-si in the west, the Jabgu of the Yué-chi in the 
north, and the weak Greek rulers in the south, and how the middle tract of Kao-fu was an object 
of contention, torn now to one side, now to another. The Chinese historians repeatedly mention 
how the native commercial but gradually refined population helplessly surrendered to the powerful 
barbarian tribes, whose chiefs could have cared for neither barter nor culture, One must realise these 
conditions in order to estimate the significance which the advent of Kanigka must have had, 


A Kushan prince, by the testimony of his own coins, i. ¢., the Jabgu of Kushan, he is depicted 
by the Buddhist travellers according to tradition as the king of Gandhara. Fa hien and Sung yun 
locate, as we have seen, his capital at Peshawar in Gandhara. Htian tsang gives him a residence in 
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Cinapati, and narrates that he had a monastery built for his captives in Kafiristan. Finally, the 
legends in Hitan taang have it that he ruled the whole tract of Jambudvipa. The historic kernel of 
these glorified tales may possibly be that Kaniska, probably continuing the work of a predecessor, 
extended his principate of Kushan to the south and east, while he conquered the provinces of Kao-fu 
and, portions of Ki-pin (Hiian tsang knows nothing of these two names). The last country 
especially seems, according to the legends, to have been forced to feel his power, since it is repeatedly 
observed that he overthrew ‘“‘ Hast India ” after he went to Ki-pin to see a celebrated Arhat; 
that shortly before his death he equipped an army to punish the ‘ East Provinces.” Also the 
sending of hostages from the Tangut country indicates that he must 
have extended his conquest as far as Kashmir and North Tibet. After 
this, then, Kaniska would seem to have conquered and driven the Saka princes of Ki-pin from 
the Paijab. According to one legend, too, he waged successful war against the Sakas of An-si, so 
that at all events he must have actually had the upper hand in the great battles for the possession of 
North India. 


P. 97. 


Now, if a ruler with such powerful sway, and indeed the first of all barbarian princes, accepted 
Buddhism and took concern for its extension, and on the other hand beat down, or at least repelled 
its adversaries on both sides, the Saka races, it is easy to understand that the Buddhists could not 
do enough to exalt its new-gained champion. The coins of Kanigka and his immediate successors 
are & plain copy of the new state of mattera; besides the Greck, Scythian, and Iranian divinities, 
they shew representations of Buddha. So, too, the coins of Kozulokadphises have Buddhist images 
and symbols, 4 new proof that the latter cannot possibly have reigned before the first convert to 
Buddhism, — Kanigka. Whether it was only from religious motives that Kanigka embraced the 
Indian cult, or, as is more probable, chiefly from political considerations, we cannot determine, 
Were he a ruler of foresight, he must have recognized that he not only in this way brought culture 
neater his people, but that he had also gained an effectual means of extending his influence over 
India, However that may be, we have to see in Kanigka the man who 
by the protection of the native cult, prepared the ground for the great 
Kushan kingdom that Kozgulokadphises and Oemokadphises founded in the middle of the 1st century 
A. D. on both sides of the Hindu Kush. 
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That the Jabeu provinces lying nearest Kushan, Hi-tun, and Kao-fu or Tu-mi, the latter in any 
case, were already included in the Kushan kingdom under Kanigka is, at least, highly probable. 
But now, how great may the intervening period between Kaniyka and Kozulokadphises have been ? 
The Chinese historians, as above stated, did not know Kanigka’s name, and this circumstance after 
all the preceding can.no longer seem to us extraordinary, There can be no question of a world-wide 
sway of Kaniska, including all old Bactria and extending to the gates of China, as has been accepted 
ag a Tesult of misunderstandings. The Chinese had no connection with the warfare waged in the 
Kabul districts and in the Patjab between the various Scythian and Turkish races; if they knew of 
them at all, they were, in any case, of no interest to them. We can at once infer from the silence of 
all the annals, that Kanigka’s kingdom had not the importance historically with which Buddhism 
bas later invested it. 


We have seen above thai the Chinese made little progress in their attempts to gain influence in 
Ki-pin and that they resolved about the middle of the Ist century B.C. to abstain from all 
interference in the affairs of those “barbarian tribes.” The kings Wu-t‘ou-lao and Yin-mo-fu, who 
were mentioned on this occasion, lived in the first half and about the middle of the 1st century B.C, 
The submissive attitude which the latter took up apparently toward China may have been occasioned 
by the pressure of the Kushan princes, but of this we have no information whatever. Of the princes 
of An-si (Parthia), ¢. ¢., the successors of Maues, especially Azes and Gondophares, who lived in the 
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Ist century B. C., and in the first decade A. D., we get no information from Chinese sources, so that 
from this side also we get no chronological reference to Kanigka. 


We have seen that Kaniska must have reigned before 2 B.C. Huviska and Vasudeva are 
usually named as the immediate successors of Kaniska, A short time agu 
J.F. Fleet proved (JRAS, April, 1903), from an inscription in Bhopal, 
that between Kanigka and Huviska one Vasigka or Vasagka must have reigned. The period from 
2 B.C. till towards the middle of the 1st century A.D. would be sufficient for the two or even the 
three successors of Kanigka. 
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Meanwhile we have another consideration to review. Kaniska was already ruler of Gandhara. 
the N. Patjab, and parts of Kashmir, 7. ¢., of parts of the kingdom of An-si and of Kao-fu and 
Ki-pin. The Han-Annals, however, say of Kozulokadphises that he ‘‘ pressed into An-si and took 
the province from Kao-fu ; he also annihilated Pu‘ta and Ki-pin: all this formed his kingdom.” The 
power which Kaniska had founded was, then, meanwhile lost, and had to be won afresh by the 
latter rulers of the same race. Between the immediate successors of Kaniska and Kozulokadphises 
there must have intervened a period of decline in the Kushan sway, which was probably occasioned 
by risings on the part of the Sakas in Ki-pin and An-si. We shall have accordingly to push back 
Kanigka’s reign a good bit before 2 B.C. The so-called Vikrama-era began in India with the 
year 56-57, and if the accepted epigraphic dates mention Kanigka, ¢.g., with 5, there is no reason why 
this number should not refer to that era, 7. ¢., the year thus indicated from Kanigka’s reign should 
be understood as 52-53 B. C. 


We have, then, by means of examination of Chinese sources, as regards the time of Kaniska, 
reached again the point where Cunningham once believed the famous ruler 
should be sought, 7. ¢., in the beginning of the Vikrama-era. This result 
stands in contradiction to the accepted theories of almost all Sanskritists. Since I can express no 
opinion on the importance of the grounds for these theories, especially on the conclusions which 
must of necessity be drawn from coins and inscriptions, I should have misgivings about coming 
forward with this result, had I not received an unexpected confirmation of it on the part of an 
eminent authority in the department of Indian inscriptions. 
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J. F. Fleet, in his essay, “A hitherto unrecognised Kushan king,” writes (loc. ect, 8384): — 
“The leading mistake has been the assumption, ever since the time of Professor H. H. Wilson, that 
Kanishka came after that king whose name appears as Ooemo-, Hoémo-, or Hwemo-Kadphisés in 
the Greek legends on his coins, and in the Khardshthi legends as, most probably, Hima-Kapitmhéa, 
In reality, the Kadphisés group of kings came after Vasudeva. On the other hand, a valuable 
suggestion made by Professor H. H. Wilson has been lost sight of, and consequently has not been 
worked out to its proper result. He expressed the opinion, and shewed some reasons for it, that 
Kanishka founded a new dynasty, different from that of the Kadphisés group, In reality Kaniska 
belonged to a separate clan, sept, or ruling house of the Kushan tribe, which made its way from 
Khiotan into Kashmir, and thence into India, about a century before the time when, the first member 
of the Kadphisés group having established the supremacy of his branch of the tribe in the country on 
the banks of the Oxus, his son invaded and conquered India from that direction.” 


Fleet has reserved the establishment of his thesis. But we see that he has arrived by quite 
another path at essentially the same results as those to which our study of the Chinese historians has 
led us. These results must accordingly be brought into harmony also with the results of investigation 
of the Indian coins and inscriptions. The theory that a branch of the Kushins came from K hotan 
through Kashmir to India is, of course, irreconcilable with the Chinese statements. The investigation 
given above has dealt in detail with the Scytho-Turko-Tibetan coalition which at a very early time 
moved to Kashmir and India. 
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TALES OF THE TELUGU VAISHNAVAS. 
Translated by N. Kuruthalwar. 


Prefatory Notes 
By Mrs. I. J. Pritt. 


Many pleasant hours were spent by me in India with some Hindu friends, who related for my 
benefit stories peculiarly characteristic of their modes of thought and sentiments. Of these I have 
selected some which seem to bring out most clearly the essentially Hindu ideas. 


With the exception of the one story of the ‘Hunter and the Doves,” which was told me by 
Mr. T. Sivasankaram, all the others were translated, as they were read from the Telugu, chiefly 
the Bhagavata Purana, by Mr. N. Kuruthalvar, a Brahman school-master, and, with the exception 
of a word here and there, they are reproduced exactly as he read them out to me. 


a A 
The Elephant and Vishnu. 
From the Bhdgavata Purana. 


There once lived a king in the Tamil country named Indradyumna, who was a devotee of 
‘Vishnu and used to worship on the summit of a great hill. One day, while he was there in medita- 
tion, the Rishi Agastya came to that place. Indra, being wholly absorbed, did not notice Agastya 
nor salute him, whereupon Agastya became very angry and cursed Indra that he and all his retinue 
should take the forms of elephants. The curse thus falling upon them, the king-elephant Indra 
and all his retinue went to the mountain Trigurta. Here there were beautiful waterfalls, where 
Gandharvas lived and spent their days bathing, dancing and singing, decked and perfumed with 
sweet unguents. Groves of trees, full of sweet-scented flowers and iruits, mangoes, areca-nut, limes 
and many others, and various kinds of palms and banyan trees were there. 


Enshrouded by these was a calm lake, full of yellow, red, and blue lilies, and on its borders 
grew many kinds of flowers and creepers. Water-birds swam upon the surface and the forests 
resounded with glad songs. Here wandered herds of elephants, deer, rhinoceros, boar and many 
other animals. ‘When the hot season approached, the King one day feeling thirsty, and scenting 
the water, and seeing the bees hamming round the flowers, the yellow dust from which was sprinkled 
over the surface, took with him a hundred female elephants and young ones, and entered in the 
water, bathed in it, quenched his thirst, poured streams of it upon his back, and afterwards, in the 
same manner, bathed the young ones, as a father does. While he was doing this, an alligator, 
being disturbed, in great fury seized hold of the two front legs of the King, who struggled 
unsuccessfully to free himself. His wives and children in terror and dismay tried to help him, but 
without avail. Jn this way the two continued to struggle for one thousand years, and gradually the 
King’s strength was failing him, and his enemy overpowering him. Az last, realising his helplessness 
and weakness, he thought to himself, “ There are none now to help me, and I must take refuge in 
the Highest Being. He is able to save me from fear of death.”” Then remembering one of the 
holiest prayers, with which he had been acquainted in his former birth, he cried as follows :— “Om ! 
I prostrate myself before thee, Bhagavan, from whom and in whom and to whom is the whole of this 
existence. Thou art the Primordial Force, the First Seed. The greatest Lord, the All-wise, the 
whole universe is thy manifestation. There is none beyond thee, I hold fast to such a being. Thou 
att Self-created, the whole world appears and disappears by thy mysterious divine power, throwing 
out manifestations as Maya. Thou art the root of all existence, I pray thee to save me! 
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‘At the end of this won all the worlds and the rulers thereof will disappear into impenetrable 
darkness. Beyond that darkness thou shinest ! Even Dévas and Rishis are unable to find thy abode. 
Who then can know it? Like an actor ina play, thou assumest different aspects. Thy ways are 
beyond my understanding, Save me! 


“Thy abode is all good. Rishis, who have thrown off all worldly attachments, desire to be thine ; 
so they leave the world and live in forests. Thou art the soul of all beings; thou art their Friend. 
Thou art the way. Thou hast neither birth, nor action, name, nor form. Thou hast no evil in thee. 
Thou art never any less. Thou art unborn, yet givest birth through thy Maya. I bow down before 
the highest and greatest Lord! Thou art the light of the soul, the Great Soul, with uninterrupted 
sight. I prostrate myself before a being who is beyond words, mind and buddhé. I can only 
approach thee through truth and wisdom and passivity. Thou art the only Lord of Kaivalya, nothing 
but that. Thou knowest the bliss of Nirvina, — all bliss, for the good; all fear, for the bad ; sccret, 
unknown, possessing perfect equilibrium, uo attributes. Thou art concentrated wisdom, the Knower 
of the body, from whom nothing is hidden. Omnipresent. Origin of all souls. Thou art the 
Primordial Matter. The cause of all changes. Thou art invisible to the bad and visible to the good. 
Thou possessest all the Védas. Thou art in the form of the great ocean. Thou art emancipation, 
the final goal. Thou art hidden in the world, as heat is hidden in the bodies of all things. Thou art 
undisturbed by the turmoil of the world. Thou art self-illumined. Thou performest no work. 
T worship thee. 


“Thou artallmercy. Thouart known through the mind. Thou appearest in the form of the soul. 
Thou canst not be attained by those immersed in worldly matters. Thou art not subject to the three 
qualities. The redeemed will have thee in their hearts. Those who have renounced the world go to 
thee, obtaining their desires and never-dying bodies, Those who desire nothing will be singing thy 
praises, for ever merged in the ocean of bliss. I praise the Changeless One, the Highest, the 
Unknown, understood only by mental perception, beyond the senses, the Smallest Atom, the 
Farthest, Endless, Perfect. I worship such a being ! 


“ Dévas, Védas, and worlds are produced from a small portion of thee. These worlds proceed from 
thee, like the rays from the sun, and sometimes they disappear. Thou createst duddht, mind and the 
five elements, and the bodies made of them. Thou art not a Déva, nor a Rakshasa, nor a human 
being, woman or man, nor a lower animal, nor a reptile, nor an insect. Thou hast no qualities, no 
action, no being, no non-being, Thou neither receivest nor rejectest. Thou art in and out of the 
world. I desire to be free from the cover of my soul through thee! 


‘sThou art the most excellent Place. All thy deedsare ydg?-like. Thou art conceived in the heart 
of human beings through ydga. All ydgis see thee. Thou art the Lord of ydga. Thy swiftness 
is unbearable! Thou possessest the three kinds of power, that is, governing, thought, and 
capability. Thou savest all who take refuge in thee. I am in misery. Oh, save me from this 
misery!” 


Vishnu heard the King’s prayer and with all haste proceeded to save him. Lakshmi, seeing 
the great haste of Vishnu, was amazed, and said to herself, ‘‘ He does not tell me where he is going: 
maybe he heard the distressed cry of a woman ; perhaps the Védas have been stolen by the wicked, 
or Rakshasas are besieging the Dévas, or some evil persons are asking the devotees of Vishnu to 
show the god to them.” Thinking thus, she quickly followed him. In his haste he caught at the 
end of her garment, and without glancing at her, few on. So she accompanied him with disordered 
attire. Garuda also went after Lakshmi}, the five weapons following. But Vishnu in his extreme 
haste outstripped them. Even then, feeling that his greatest speed was insufficient, he seized his 
mighty disc, aimed it, and hurled it at the alligator, which being struck was broken to pieces and 
the king-elephant was saved. 
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II. 
Ambarisha and the Fiery Disc. 


Ambarisha was a King, and son of Nabhaga. His capital was between the Sarasvati and 
Jamna, and he ruled the whole world. He was a true rdjarsht. He regarded all worldly pleasures as 
a dream, and looked upon his riches only as earth, fixing his mind on God alone, in contemplating his 
lotus feet. His mouth was engaged in praising God’s qualities ; his ears in hearing of his wondrous 
works ; his eyes in regarding the different forms of Vishnu in different temples ; his nose in smelling 
the perfume of his sweet lotus fect; his tongue in tasting the tulas? offered to him; his head in 
bowing down to him; his hands in keeping clean his temples ; his feet in going to diflerent temples 
of Vishnu and performing circumlocution ; his body in embracing his devotees. His love was in 
God’s service without hope of return. Although he was always engaged in this way, yet he did not 
neglect his State affairs. He had many sacrifices performed through the help of Vagishta and other 
Rishis, on the bank of the Sarasvati. All the Rishis and Dévas were present at his sacrifices, and 
he gave to many cows tips of gold for their horns, bracelets for their feet, and good cloths. In this 
way he spent his time, while his mind gradually detached itself from worldly pleasures. 


In this wise he went to the banks of the Jamnd, and performed the dvddast vrata for one 
year. On the last dvddaési day, Durvasa came to that place, and at Ambarisha’s invitation the 
two went to the Jamna4 to bathe. As Durvasa delayed in the river a long time, and the period 
for the performance of the vrata was fast drawing to a close, Ambarisha, knowing that he could not 
finish it without the presence of Durvasa, became very anxious, and consulted with the other 
Brdhmans as to what he should do. They said that he could neither leave out Durvasa, nor yet 
delay in finishing the vrata, and so they advised him to sip up a little water, instcad of taking 
a meal, as a compromise. While doing this and anxiously waiting, Durvasa came up, and secing what 
was done, was very angry, and took one of the hairs from his head and beat the ground with it, 
invoking a certain demon to come and punish Ambarisha. Now before this, Ambarisha had been 
given the Fiery Disc of Vishnu, which was able to aid him in difficulties and also to help him rule 
his country with wisdom. So when the demon appeared, Ambarisha invoked the Disc, which came 
and quickly destroyed the demon. After doing this, it rolled swiftly after Durvasa. Then Durvaga 
was terrified and began to run, but the Disc rolled after him, dogging his footsteps; and if he stopped, 
it stopped also; when he ran again, it alsoran. Then Durvasa finding the burning fire of the Dise 
unendurable, flew to Brahma for help and besought him to save him from the Dise. Dut Brahm$ 
said, “I, Siva, Daksha, and other Prajapatis will never do anything against Vishnu’s will, but 
must always bear his commands on our heads. At the end of every zon a frown from his brow 
destroys the whole universe, and we cannot even bear the sight of this Disc of his.” 


Thus, finding no help from Brahma, Durvasa went to Siva, who also could do nothing for him, 
and advised him to go to Vishnu, as no one else could stop the Disc, Then Durvasa, all the 
time a being tormented by the Hames from the Disc, managed to get to Baikunta where Vishnu 
was with Lakshmi, There Durvasa besought him to save him from the Dise, saying, “ Thou at 
my Saviour, relieve me from this distress, It was in ignorance that I offended thy devotee,”’ 

Then Vishnu said, ‘‘E am not my own master. My mind is dispersed amongst my devotees 
they always have their minds fixed on me. I am bound by the cords of their love. My mind ie 
theirs, and theirs are mine. [am in their hearts, and they in mine. They know nothing but me. 
I will never do anything without them. They serve me by their penance, their wisdom, and their 
lives, and so I cannot stop the Disc. You must go to Ambarisha, and ask his pardon.” 

So Durvasa in great distress, ran back to Ambarisha, fell down before him and caught his feet 
in sign of great humility, and begged forgiveness. Then Ambarisha was grieved to see this, and 
addressed the Disc as follows: — 

“Q Sudarshana, I bow down to thee; thou hast a thousand spokes ; thou art the close companion 
of Vishnu: thou canst destroy all the other weapons. Now I pray thee to be good towards this Rishi 
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Thou art the courage, the truth, the sacrifice, Thou receivest sacrifice. Thou art Dharma. Thou 
art the shelter of all the worlds. Thy shining is very brilliant and holy. Thou art the bridge 
between earth and heaven. Thou destroyest all vices. Thou savest the three worlds. Thy speed is 
quick as mind. Thy deeds are very wonderful. Thou art the sight of the good, and destroyest all 
the darkness of sin. My tongue fails to praise thee. Thy form is beyond being or non-being. 
I respect this Rishi as my tntelary god, therefore I pray thee to abate thy anger towards him: in being 
good to him thou wilt be doing good to me. If the all-pervading Vishnu is pleased with me, I pray 
thee let Durvasa cease to be troubled.” 


When Ambarisha had finished speaking, the Disc stopped. Thereupon Durvasa rejoiced and 
began to bless the King saying, ‘‘ Now do I know the real power of God’s devotees, and whoever 
thinks upon such as you will become holy and like you return good for evil.” 


III. 
Saryati. 


King Saryati was a son of Manu, and had a daughter named Sukany&. Saryati went 
one day hunting to the forest accompanied by his daughter. It was in this forest that Chayara the 
Rishi was making penance. Here Sukanyé left her father, and playing about by herself, she came 
upon a little hillock, from one side of which were shining two little lights. Thinking that these were 
glow-worms, she got a thorn and stuck it into both of them. As soon as she did this, the 
King and his retinue, who were near, felt themselves attacked with violent pains, and saw 
a shower of blood falling upon them. Then Saryati suspected that some injury was done to Chayara and 
enquired amongst his followers, who denied knowledge of anything. Meanwhile Sukanya approached 
and told the King about the hillock and the little lights, and what she had done. Then the King was 
much afraid, and went with her to the hillock. This they found to be Chayara, who, from remaining 
there so long, had a hillock grown over his body, from which his two eyes were glowing like lights, and 
it was these which Sukany4 had pierced. The King in great fear pleaded for forgiveness, and offered 
to make amends, whereupon Chaydra demanded that his daughter should be given to him in marriage, 
to which the King consenting, SukanyA was left in the forest to attend to the Rishi; and though he 
was very bad-tempered, she patiently waited on him for many years. 


One day, there came to the hermitage the Asvins, heavenly physicians, and they complained to 
Chayara that they were given no share in the sacrifices. Chayidra told them that he would procure 
for them a share, if in return they would restore to him his youth. They agreed, and took the 
decrepit old man with them, and all descended into a well, coming up again all alike, with youthful 
beautiful forms. Sukanyd, who was waiting for them, when she looked at them, could not recognise 
her husband, so in distress she prayed the Asvins to point him outto her. They expressed their 
pleasure at her faithfulness, pointed out her husband, and went their way. 


One day Saryati returned to the forest to invite Chayara to a sacrifice, and was amazed to see hig 
daughter sitting with a handsome young man, and, mistaking him for her lover, began to upbraid her 
as follows:— “I gave you to a man, who was respected by the whole world, who was a great Rishi 
and very virtuous, and was beloved by a chaste woman. You have left such a husband, and are 
living with your lover. This is wicked, your honour is lost. By doing this you have thrown me 
into hell! My dear daughter, whether the husband be youthful or old, the wife must attend on him. 
But I reproach myself for giving you to an old Rishi.” 


But Sukanya only smiled, and told her father how this was her husband Chaydra, and how he 
came to be changed. Then her father embraced her gladly, and blessed her, and performed a sacrifice, 
when Chayira kept his word and gave a share to the Asvins. 
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IV. 
KAntidéva. 


Kantidéva was a King, the son of Sarhkriti. He was a good ruler and was very compas- 
sionate and merciful, and so generous that he gave away all his property, and at last was reduced to 
creat poverty, and could not get even a morsel of food. In this way he wandered for forty-eight days. 
At last some one gave him some rice, milk, and water. Being very tired, and starving and thirsty, 
he sat down and was preparing with great eagerness to eat this food, when there appeared a Bréhman 
who begged food of him. At once, without a frown or any ill-feeling he gave the Brahman half of 
what he had. After this a Sidra came along, who also begged, and he gave this man a portion of 
what remained. After this some famished dogs appeared, and to them he gave all the remainder ! 
When all was gone, a Chandala came up who said he would die, if he did not get water to drink. 
Then Kéntidéva, filled with pity seeing the man’s starving condition, told him that he could give no 
food, but only a little fresh water, and that he would gladly give him. He considered it his highest 
duty to give to those in need, though he had nothing left himself. With the utmost faith in God he 
poured all the water into the Chandala’s vessel, who went away. Then the Dévas appeared to him 
in their real forms, and told him that his virtue was fully tested. He saluted them without making 
any request of them. Being pleased with this, they restored to him his kingdom. Those who 
served under him followed his example. 


Vv. 
The Origin of Ganga, 


There once lived a great King called Sagara, who conquered all his enemies, and by the advice 
of the Rishi Aurva made many horse sacrifices to please Vishnu. At one of these Indra took away 
the horse and hid it in Nagaléka, near to where Kapila, a Rishi, was engaged in penance. Then 
Sagara, in great distress, sent all his sons to search for the horse. They wandered over the whole 
earth, searching for it without success. Then in despair they began to look for it underground, 
digging out a large passage to go to the nether world, There, at the northern side they saw the 
horse, hidden behind the Rishi. Suspecting him of having stolen it, they unsheathed their swords, 


ready to punish him. As they approached, Kapila fixed his eyes upon them, when they were 
all immediately turned into heaps of ashes. 


In the meantime Sagara could not finish the sacrifice and waited a long time for his sons and 
the horse. As they did not return, he sent his grandson Amsuman in search of them, who 
traced them to the underground regions and discovered the horse near Kapila, and saw also the heaps 
of ashes. Then, suspecting that these were all Sagara’s sons, who had been thus destroyed, he was 
much afraid, and began to propitiate Kapila by worshipping him. Kapila being pleased, gave up the 
horse to him, saying, “‘ Your fathers were not as wise as you, and so they became heaps of ashes. If 
you can obtain the water of Ganga, that which is poured over the feet of Vishnu by Brahma, and 


retained by divine power in Svarga, and pour it over these ashes, the souls of your fathers will go 
to Svarga.” 


Then Amsuman saluted the Rishi and took the horse and went back to the King and 
told him all. Sagara then gave up his kingdom to Amsuman, and, being advised by Aurva, spent 
the rest of his life in penance. Athsuman, not knowing how to bring Ganga down to pour on the 
ashes, was in great sorrow till he died. His son Dalipa also, though making penance for the game 


purpose, failed, and died, leaving his son, Bhagiratha, who determined to succeed in the attempt 
2 
and performed penance. 


This time the prayers were heard and Siva appeared to him and asked what he wanted. 
Bhagiratha told Siva that he wanted the water of Ganga, whereupon Siva, making with his plaited 
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hair a big reservoir, the whole firmament became covered with it. Then Gaigd descended 
into this reservoir with great force, while Siva remained holding all the water on his head, without 
letting adrop fall down, so that from that day forward he was called Gangadhara. But Bhigiratha, 
seeing that he was no better enabled to procure the water than before, besought ‘Siva to allow the 
water to flow, whereupon Siva let loose the water in three streams; one flowed to Svarga, one to 
Patdla, and the third to the earth. Then was Bhagiratha greatly rejoiced, and mounted his car and 
proceeded to the place of the ashes of his ancestors, the stream following him. Arrived there, it 
flowed over the heaps of ashes, purifying them all. Then the souls were liberated and went to 
Svarga. From that day forth the river is considered to be able to wash away all sins. 








VI. 
The Sibi King and the Bird. 


The Sibi King ruled over the whole world, and was very charitable, and always kept his word. 
He would do all that he possibly could for everyone. But the Dévas wanted to put him to the test. 
So Indra, Agni and Varuna consulted together, and Agni agreed to take the form of a bird, and 
the others the forms of two hunters. These proceeded to chase the bird, which took refuge in the 
King’s arms. Then the hunters came up and demanded the bird, but he refused to give it up, and 
offered them anything else in exchange. After some discussion, they finally consented, on condition 
he let them cut a piece of flesh from him equal to the weight of the bird. The King 
consented and allowed them to cut the flesh, which they placed with the bird on some scales, 
During the process, the bird began gradually to increase in weight, so that to make up the weight 
they went on cutting off nearly all the flesh from the King’s body ; but he endured it all to the end 
without flinching, or showing any signs of pain. Then Indra was amazed at his steadfastness, and 
he, Agni and Varuna appeared in their true forms and all said they had never before seen such 
constancy and fortitude. Indra then sent for the Asvins and told them to heal the King’s wounds. 


VII. 
King Bharata and the Deer, 


King Bharata ruled over all the world, ant his wife was Pandrajani. She was a true companion 
to him. He offered good sacrifices, as his ancestors had done with vratas, and be regarded the 
whole world as the manifestation of the Supreme Spirit. He worshipped God in the form of 
Vishnu, and was full of devotion. He ruled the earth for one hundred thousand years, and had 
five sons, amongst whom he divided all his kingdom, and went at last into the forest of Pulahasrama 
near the river Gandak, where he remained alone, making piijd@ to sdlagrémas, His worship 
consisted of offering fresh flowers, tender leaves, ¢ulag? roots and fruits and lotus flowers, and he 
never grew weary. So he increased in vairdyya, and controlled all his senses. And there being 
none to hinder him, he was able to continue uninterruptedly in God’s service, and in solving all the 
problems of religion. In this way he remained often in extasy, and became merged in the sea of 
bliss. He wore deer skins and bathed three times a day, and let his hair grow. He worshipped 
Vishnu also in the sun, which hada gold body. He found in that being his only refuge, that being 
who cherishes those who are engaged in his service, who is omnipresent and full of bliss. 


One day Bharata was bathing in the river, and remained under the water for about two hours, 
meditating on God through Pranava (Qm), when he suddenly heard a lion roaring, and saw a deer, 
which was about to give birth to a fawn, flying before the lion and jumping over the river. Whilst 
jumping she gave birth to the fawn, and fell on the other side and died. Then Bharata saw the 
little helpless fawn struggling in the water, and being moved with compassion, he took hold of it 
and saved it, and carried it home and reared it, and began to love it, and became attached to it: g0 
that little by little he was neglecting his services to God, But he was unconsvious of this, and said 
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to himself as follows: — ‘I saved this helpless fawn, it has none to care for it, and so I will take 
care of it, and bring it up, I have heard some Munis say that to help the helpless is a virtue.” In 
this way his love towards it grew, and he used to bring it tender grass to eat, and wash it, and had ié 
near him, even when engaged in worship. Sometimes he would take it in his arms or his lap, and 
loved its company. When performing some ceremony, he would often leave off in the midst of it to 
look for the deer and rejoiced when he saw it, and would bless it and kiss it. 


But one day the deer disappeared. Then Bharata was overwhelmed with grief and bewilderment, 
and began to think thus: ‘*Have I not taken care of you in every way? You who lost your 
mother the day you were born. Have I not sheltered you from cruel beasts, and brought you up? 
Now I do not know what animal has destroyed you; or if you will return to gladden my heart. 
You used to touch me gently with your horns when I sat in contemplation, sometimes you would 
playfully trample on the things brought for worship, and if i cast an angry glance at you, like 
a child, you would stand at a distance till I called you again, when you would return and stand 
behind me without causing me any disturbance, and were so careful] not to annoy me in any way. 
The earth touched by your hoofs is blessed. The Munis and Rishis looked upon you as a holy 
animal. Perhaps the moon has taken you. When I was with my family I lost a son. My 
sorrow was so great that I felt that even the moonlight was hateful, and thus I feel now in the 
absence of this deer.” 


With these lamentations, by some past bad karma, he neglectat his ydéga, and his attachment 
to the deer grew even greater, In order to obtain emancipation, he had renounced his family and 
everything, and come to the forest and striven with all his powers to obtain this end. Now, by means 
of this deer, all his efforts were rendered futile. After he had been for a time sunk thus in grief, 
the deer returned. Seeing it, he was transported with joy, and his devotion to it was now such, that he 
treated it as his own son. In his last days on his death-bed his thoughts were all centred on the deer, 
and so, on leaving his body, he was re-born as a deer; but the memory of his past life remained, 
Remembering his former state and all his service to God, he was very sorrowful and bitterly 
repented his former attachment to the deer, He never mingled with the herd, and at last left them 
and his mother, and went away alone to his old place, where he had before lived and worshipped 
God, and there he remained grazing on leaves and dried grass and bathing in the river: and so 


much did he desire to be delivered from this body of a deer that, when he died, he was able to be 
born again as a Brahman, 


VIII. 
King Bharata as a Brdhman. 


Bharata, being born to a Brahman father, was well brought up, and remembering his former 
lives, was much afraid of bad associations, and kept aloof from others with abstracted mind: so tha¢ 
he was considered by them to be hali-witted. After atime his good father died and his mother 
performed saéi, Then his brother forced him to do menial work, which he humbly submitted to, 
at the same itime not neglecting his meditation. The ignorant people reviled him and called him 
a fool, but he paid no attention, took everything that was offered to him, good or bad, even from the 
hands of strangers, cared neither for cold nor heat, going without clothes and lying on the bare 
ground: so that his sacred thread became black with dirt. Withal he remained stout and strong, 
and though his good qualities were unsuspected by people, he might be likened to a diamond 
wrapped in a black cloth. Meanwhile the king of the country determined to offer a human sacrifice 
to Kali, and the messengers finding Bharata watching his brother’s fields, and thinking bim 
a worthless fellow, they seized him as being suitable for the sacrifice. They washed him, gave him 
fine clothes and decorated him with jewels, and supplied him with rich foods and fruit, and burning 
camphor and perfumes before him. Accompanied with bands of music and dancing, they led him to 
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the temple of Kali. Then the king himself conducted him to a raised place, and taking asword in his 
hand, was preparing to cut off Bharata’s head, when Kali, seeing Bharata and knowing that he was 
a man with full experience of Brahma, without hatred in his heart, and having love to all, was afraid 
to receive such a sacrifice, and feeling very angry with the king for bringing him, became visible, 
and caused the king and his retinue to be struck dead onthe spot. She turned to Bharata and 
said, “No Deity will suffer any harm to befall a good Brahman,’ and disappeared. Then Bharata, 
who feared neither the sword nor K4li, but looked upon all as forms of God, with his mind steadfast 
in God, remained standing. The people being much afraid, let him go and he returned to watch 
the fields as before. 


A few years passed in this way, when the king, wishing to go to Kapila the Rishion some 
religious enquiry, was being carried along in a palanquin, passed by the field where Bharata was 
watching. One of the bearers, seeing Bharata, seized hold of him, and made him bear the palanquin 
in his place. Bharata, being unable to keep pace with the others, got out of step, so that the even 
balance was disturbed, which made the king angry, and he bade the bearers stop and find out who 
was in fault. They said, “It is not one of us, but this new man.” Then the king spoke angrily to 
Bharata, who remained quite undisturbed. The king was amazed at his calmness, and asked him 
how it was. Bharata replied, “It is not I who am bearing this palanquin, but only my body, and 
you have reproved me without knowing the truth.” In this manner he continued to instruct the 
king, who perceived that he was a Rishi, and saluted him with respect and begged him to instruct 
him further. So Bharata lived with the king, and died, and obtained mukiz. 


TX, 
Ajamila and the Angels of Death. 


In the country of Kanyakubja lived a good Brahman, well versed in the Védas. He had a son 
named Ajamila, who was well taught and performed his duties willingly, reading all the Védas. 
He served his teachers and performed all the duties required of him towards uninvited guests. He 
treated all animals equally, was very truthful, and knew many mantras and obtained the results 
thereof, He performed the daily as well as the occasional ceremonies, tried to overcome all bad, and 
to cultivate all good, qualities, and was always doing virtuous actions with a good will. Besides this, 
he grew up into a young man of beautiful appearance. 


One Spring season his father asked him to go to the forest and fetch kusa grass, fuel, flowers 
and fruit. He went and collected them all, and was returning, when he caught sight of a Sadra 
courtezan and her lover disporting themselves in the groves. Seeing her, he became fascinated with 
her beauty and forgot his father and his wife and everything, and became entirely given up to this 
woman. ‘Then he left all and losing the good opinion of everyone, he began to work to earn money 
to support the woman. For her sake he underwent many hardships and ditheulties, falling into debt, 
and at last was seized and put into prison. ven after this he did not leave the woman. She bore 
him ten children, of whom he loved the youngest the best, 


He lived to the age of eighty-eight and on his death-bed, just before he died, he called out the 
name of the youngest child, Naréyana, several times. Then the Angels of Death came and took 
him out of his body, and bound him hand and foot. While thus in terror and dismay, he saw four 
Celestial Beings approach, who came to his rescue, put aside the Angels of Death and released him, 
Then the Angels of Death saluted these Beings, and asked who they were, saying, “O Beings of 
wonderful form, having beautiful shining eyes, with, crowns on your heads and earrings, and 
wearing yellow silk garments, your bodies smooth and decorated with sweet-scented garlands, with 
your four arms bearing the Disc, Conch, Bow, and Sword ! All who see you are lost in admiration ! 
Your calmness is undisturbed, the worlds shine by your light and darkness is dispelled, your 
presence sheds comfort upon us all, your radiance dazzles our eyes, you appear as the upholders of 
all the virtues! But why do you hinder us from taking this bad man to Yama?” 
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Then the Celestial Beings replied in grave and majestic speech as follows: “If you are the 
messengers of Yima, tell us where does your Master reside P Tell us what is right and what is wise P 
i . ° ee ae, 99 
What actions and what men are punishable? Are all beings punishable, or only sinners ? 


The Angels of Death replied, “Whatever is ordained by the Védus is virtue, the rest is vice, 
The Védas proceed from Vishnu, by whom all souls are passed into different bodies. AL 
this is known from the Védas. The sun, the moon, the heavens, the air, the two twilights, days and 
nights, time, earth, fire, water, and the Dévas, all bear witness to the actions of each embodied 
soul. Nothing is hidden, and the actions will determine the punishment as well as the place. 
All who transgress these laws are punishable. When a man begins to live, he must be doing 
something, good or bad, according as he is associated with the different gunas. JIe must reap the 
exact fruit of action, Ydma is also present wherever a being is and witnesses all his actions, words 
and thoughts, which are determined by the gura he isin. And some will remember their past 
actions in a former birth by virtue of their bodies being inade of fine matter; others will forget, by 
reason of their bodies being made of gross matter. Some will frequent the company of good men, 
and so obtain knowledge of God. Sin can only be got rid of by serving Vishnu, who resides 
in the mind, who is known through the Védas and Véddnta, and is the Highest Being. The 
man who does not know God, or keep in the company of the godly, will be lost, as a straw is 
destroyed in the fire. But those who serve God will be restored, as a sick man is restored by good 
medicine. But this man left his good life, and fell in love with a bad woman, and became sunk in 
sensuality, drank wine and ate meat,and so he must be punished by Yéma, and purified by that 
discipline.” 


Then the Celestial Beings enumerated all Ajamila’s good deeds, and showed that in his past 
births he had accumulated much virtue as well as some vice, and for this vice he had been already 
punished by falling into a state of vice, Hearing this, the Angels of Death left him and went away. 


Then Ajamila, who had heard all the conversation between the Angels of Death and the Celestial 
Beings, stood up and saluted Vishnu and the Celestial Beings, and humbly tried to express his 
gratitude. The Celestial Beings told him that it was by his calling his son Narayana (the 
highest name of God) that his thoughts were directed towards God and therefore they were able to 
come to his aid. Saying this, they left him, whereupon he surveyed all his past life and his bad 
actions, and repented of them, and said, “I was in danger of fallin g into hell, when these Celestial 


Beings saved me. This is the result of my former service to God, which can never be fruitless.” On 
this, he was taken to heaven, 


X. 
Chitraketu, 


Chitrakétu was the King of Suraséna in the Mahardshtra Country. He ruled his people 
well, being very patient and trying to gain their good opinion. He had a thousand wives, who were 
all of them beautiful, but none of them had any Children. AJ] his riches and prosperity did not make 
up to him for the want of ason. One day the Rishi Angiraba came to sce the King, and seeing 
that he appeared sorrowful, asked the cause of his trouble, The King replied, « 
of your penance nothing is hidden from you, and therefore you know the cause,” 
shame. The Rishi understanding what he wanted, adyised him to perform 
by which he would be granted ason, The King performed the sacrifice, and in course of time, 
his chief wife bore him a son. The King was transported with joy, and made a great feast, The 
child grew well and strong, and the King became much attached to the chief wife and neglected the 
others. This filled their minds with jealousy, and at last they contrived together to poison the 
child, When the mother saw the dead child, she fell to the ground like a tree cut down, The King 


heard her cry and filled with fear, hastened to the place, where seeing his son dead, he swooned 
away with grief, 


Through the power 
and bent his head with 
@ certain sacrifice 
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Then the Rishis Angirasa and Narada came near, and began exhorting the King in the 
teachings of Krishna as follows: ‘‘In a former birth you did not know whose son this was, nor 
whose father you were. Who can understand the mysterious connection? Our meetings are like the 
meetings of grains of sand ina flowing stream, You must not grieve for what you cannot help. 
There is no death, and no life. Separation is a mirage, and it is through ignorance that one soul 
appears to be many. When you cast away the cover of ignorance, you will realize the truth, as 
a man wakes up from a dream,” 


Hearing these words, the King recovered himself, and asked who they were. They replied, 
‘¢ We come to comfort and instruct you in wisdom. We are the Rishis who gave you your son, if 
now we restore you your son, you will again have the same sorrow as those who have children. All 
the pleasures of this world are transitory and through them come misery, fear and anxiety. It is 
all mdyd, like a fortune found in a dream, Man, by his thonghts and actions, unknowingly 
creates transitory misery and happiness, and reels in it. There is only the one true path of the pure 
mind to reach the everlasting life,”’ 


Then Narada began to say, ‘1 will give you a mantra, Jf you repeat it for seven days without 
interruption, you will see God, who is the cause of all, so, you will obtain the highest happiness. 
I will now raise up your son, and you can then see if there is any true connection between you and 
him.’ Then Narada looked at the dead boy, and called him by name, ‘‘Come back into your body 
again and comfort your parents. You can then be happy and enjoy your father’s kingdom!” 
Upon this the boy’s soul replied as follows: “I am revolving by my own karma through the 
bodies of gods, men, and animals; how amIto know who are my parents? All are like actors 
in a drama: there is not any real relationship between man and man. Atmé is one, eternal, has no 
end or beginning, is in all, and all is in him, is the shelter of all, is the smallest and the greatest, is 
equal to both, shines with his own light, and sees all. By his mdyd he creates all. He is Narayana, 
the Soul of All. I feel neither pleasure nor pain, I am that Great Soul! Iam God himself! How 
then can you speak of fathers and sons? There is no real connection between you and me. You have 
nothing to sorrow for.” So saying, he abruptly ended. 


Then Chitrakétu and his relatives were amazed and felt relieved of their sorrow and attachment 
towards the boy, and proceeded to perform the funeral obsequies. Aiter a few days Chitrakétu left his 
kingdom, like a big elephant who had been caught in a bog and was escaping from it, went to the 
Jamna and bathed there, in accordance with the ordinances, and afterwards went and saluted Narada, 
who was pleased with him, and gave him the mantra formerly promised. 


Then Chitrakétu, following Narada’s instructions, fasted and sat in samddhi for seven days, 
meditating upon that knowledge which is Nardyana itself. At the end of seven days, he found 
himself to be the chief of the Vidyadharis, and that he possessed a flying car, ornamented with 
precious stones, and by the grace of God he could move about in the airy regions with the quickness 
of mind. Soon he met the King of Serpents, Adisésha, who hada body as white as snow, and 
was clothed in black garments, and wore a crown shining with precious stones and bracelets and 
shoulder ornaments. He had a zone of gold and the white sacred thread. His face was very 
beautiful: his eyes were round and bright. He is the bed of Vishnu, and also his foot-stool. 
Many Siddhas followed him. When Chitrakétu saw him, he became free from sin, his love to God 
increased, his body thrilled with bliss, tears of joy fell from his eyes, and in his extasy he could not 
speak, bat fell down before the King. 


After a while he calmed himself, and drew in his senses from the outer world and concentrated 
his thoughts on the Reality, and put together his mind and speech, and began to praise that 
Eternal Being of perfect equanimity, and the gurié of the whole world, in these words: “ Thou 
art the Unconquerable One! Yet the devotion of thy worshippers can conquer thee! It is 
through thee that these worlds come into existence, remain for a time, and then dissolve. Those 
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who are engaged in creating and destroying worlds are also a part of thee. These Agents dispute 
among themselves, without knowing thy real nature, each thinking himself greater than the other. 
Thou art the Atom and the Universe. Thou art the essence of the Universe. Thou art above 
the three gunas, thy power is always equal, inthe beginning, middle, and end. There are seven 
world sheaths, each one is ten times larger than the other. All these worlds are as an atom, when 
compared to thee. In some places men like beasts are panting after sensual enjoyments; desiring 
only riches, they serve other gods, and leave thee. The riches given to them are only transitory, 
and are lost as they are lost. ‘Those who serve thee, desiring nothing else, will undergo no further 
births, as burnt seeds do not germinate, Thy service in any way will give liberation. Thou 
establishest the moral code for thy devotees. To gain emancipation Sanat Kumara and others are 
serving thee according to that code. Those who act upto that code will never want in wisdom. 
Being worldly-minded, men are apt to think that they are different from one another, and have the 
idea of possessing property. The godly consider all and everything alike. When they see thee they 
become sinless. I became like one of them by seeing thee. Narada long ago instructed me in the 
true nature of God. <A few glow-worms can temporarily hide the sun; in the same way, worldly 
happiness can hide thee for a time, and people do not see thee, though thou art the Soul of the whole 
Universe. To-day I experience thy true nature, and prostrate myself before such a being. Even 
Brahma, Siva, and Indra serve thee with great devotion, through their minds. Thou hast 
a thousand heads: upon them this world is like a mustard seed!” 


Then the King was much pleased with Chitrakétu’s knowledge and said, ‘ You were able to see 
me by the knowledge given you by Narada. All you see — the manifested world, and the beings 
therein — are my forms. I am the holiest. J am able to purify the most unholy. J am Brahma. 
Tam the Védas. All the worlds live in me: sometimes they disappear in me, As a man asleep 
understands nothing, but only when he is awake: so a man in ignorance does not understand me, 
but only when he obtains knowledge. I am that knowledge which is present in three states, — 
sleeping, dreaming, and waking. The condition of a human being is very hard; if be does not gain 
true knowledge, he can never know true happiness. In one state, Pravritti, developing in worldly 
affairs, there is misery. In Nivritti, developing in spiritual affairs, there is happiness. Men waste 
their time to attain happiness in the first way, but can thereby never attain emancipation. They can 
only become merged in sorrow ; yet they do not seek to know me with their heart and soul. Some are 
proud of their knowledge and art. To these it is very difficult to know my real nature. He who can 
find out the real good from the unreal, in the end will know me. You have found out this way. 


‘You have praised me with a language full of truth. You have become truly emancipated!” 
Saying this the King disappeared. 


Then Chitrakétu mounted his flying car, and roamed in it for many thousands of years. He 
retained all his faculties, and in his company were many Dévas, Munis and Yogis, who all praised 
him, and to whom he gave instructions. He was able to create any beautiful place that he wanted 
which would be filled with Dévas and Apsarasas, dancing and singing in honour of Vishnu. He 
supplied all the wants of the followers of Vishnu, and in his mind was always decorating the person 
of Vishnu. He would speak to God with all his powers of expression, and would sing and chant 
with great zeal at the highest pitch of his voice, shining with the splendour of Brahmic knowledge. 
He would serve the servants of God, and make them also sing, for which he composed hymns in God’s 
praise. In this way he spent his time. 


On a certain day he went to Kailasa, where Siva was seated. with Gauri, his wife, on a 
throne, surrounded by Dévas, and those who were waving chamaras. On one side Védas were 
being chanted, on the other Sanaka was praising God, and all made a feast of beauty to the eyes. 
When Chitrakitu looked and saw that Gauri was seated in the lap of Siva, he laughed 
contemptuously, and remarked that it was shameless of Siva to sit like that, for even a boor would 
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not behave in this way, and for Siva, being one of the greatest gods, to act like this was very unseemly. 
Although ‘Siva heard these remarks, he took no notice, and said nothing, but Gauri was very 
angry, and exclaimed, “Is this person the controller of the worlds that he should reprove us! 
Sages, Rishis, and Munis have not before disapproved of this, and are they ignorant of proper 
behaviour ! Siva is too great to be judged by anyone, and in doing so this man has committed 
a sin, and must be punished.” Having addressed the assembly in this manner, she turned to 
Chitrakétu and said, “ For committing this sin you must be born againas a Rakshasa.”’ Chitrakétu 
hearing this did not lose his composure, but descended from his flyg car, approached Gauri and 
saluted her saying, “I know thou art the mother of the worlds. Ihave received thy curse, It 
is only the effect of my former karma. Happiness and misery must follow each other in the circle 
of sansdras. It is only the ignorant man who thinks he is either happy or miserable, to the wise 
both curse and blessing are the same, so that I am not in the least affected by your curse, nor 
afraid of it, I am considering only why I spoke to you in that way.” Then mounting his car he 
flew away. Then Siva, turning to Gauri, remarked, *‘ You see how the servants of Vishnu act. 
How magnanimous and equable is this Chitrakétu. To him good and evil are alike, and though he 
could have cursed you in return, he refrained from doing so!” 


Atl. 
The Story of the Fifth Avatéra, Vamana. 


A powerful giant, named Bali Chakravarti, ruled once in Patélaléka. He conquered all 
the worlds and none could resist him. He was also a devout follower of Vishnu. 


Once he wished to make a great feast, and requested Indra to send Rambhé to dance at his court. 
Indra, wishing to insult him, sent instead a plantain tree, which also goes by the name rambhd. 
The giant was enraged at this, and invaded Svarga, conquered Indra, and got possession of Svarga. 
Then Aditi, the mother of Indra, did penance, when Vishnu appeared before her, and asked her 
what she wanted. She prayed that she might have a son, who would be able to conquer Bali. 
Vishnu granted her request, and caused himself to be born of Aditi in the form of a 
dwarf, In this form he studied in the hermitage with other boys of his age, outstripping them all. 


In the course of time, Bali wanted to perform a great horse-sacrifice, when all the Rishis and 
Ydgis thronged to his court, amongst them the dwarf, Vamana, who appeared as a Brahman 
mendicant. Bali caught sight of him, and supposing him to be a Brahmachari, wished to worship 
him, and called him to come near. Then the dwarf went up and received worship from Bali, who 
asked him to make some request of him. The dwarf told Bali that he wanted only three strides 
of land, measured by himself, Bali was very surprised at such a humble request, and said it 
was beneath his dignity to bestow so little, therefore he should grant him a hundred lacs of strides. 
Then Bali’s guru, Sukracharya, interfered and whispered aside, ‘* Be careful what you do. Though 
he looks like a poor dwarf, he is in reality a divine being, and means to take all your possessions for 
Indra.” But Bali replied, “It may be so, nevertheless I am determined to give whatever he asks, 
should he want all that is mine, I will give it up. If such a being comes and asks me, how can 
I deny him? It will be the greatest joy to me!” So Sukracharya saw that he could not 
persuade Bali. 


Then calling the dwarf, the King took his hand, and told him he would give him anything he 
wanted, and made him sit down and called his wife to bring water, and washed his feet, and then 
poured water from his hands into the dwarf’s hands, thereby renouncing possession over it, and 
exclaiming, “ Vishnu is to be praised with this my action!” Instantly the dwarf appeared to begin 
to Increase in size, and grew and grew, up and up, till he reached the clouds: and larger and 
further, till he reached the sun, which appeared over him like a vast umbrella. And still he grew 
and grew till he reached the Pole star, when the sun’s globe showed like a huge ruby on his head, 
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and still he grew till he reached Satyaléka, and then the sun glowed like an earring in his ear, 
And beyond this he grew, and the sun looked like an ornament on his shoulder, still higherand 
higher, till it appeared like a bracelet on his wrist. Even yet higher, when it looked like a red 
cloth round his waist. Even still higher, when it appeared like an anklet on his foot, and at last 
it seemed like his footstool. Then he filled the whole earth. His feet occupied Bhiléka, his head 
filled the sky. The sun and moon were in the line of his eyes. The Pisdchas Jay at his feet, 
Gunyakas were at his fingers, Visvas at his knees, Sadhyas at his legs, Yakshas at his finger-tips, 
Apsarasas at the line of his palms, the rays of the sun were in his hair, the stars at the roots 
of his hair, Maharshis at the ends of his hair, Asuras at his ears. His arms extended towards the 
four cardinal points, and his shining was greater than that of the sun. 


Then Bali was overwhelmed with amazement, and paralysed with wonder, and! remained 
speechless, while Vishnu with one stride measured the whole earth, with the second stride he 
measured the firmament. Then he stopped, and addressed Bali as follows: ‘‘ You granted me 
three strides, the earth and heavens only measure two strides of mine, now show me the place for 
the third stride.’ Then Bali offered Vishnu his head for the third stride, but Vishnu hesitated 
and said, ‘‘I have taken all your possessions, this at least you can refuse.” But Bali replied, 
“ Wherever I go, thou art there, I cannot be anywhere without thee. Thou art full of mercy and 
condescension to thy devotees. Only command me how I may serve thee!”’ Then Vishnu was pleased 
at these words, and commanded Bali to return to his own regions of Patalaléka, and reign 
there as before. 


HARVEST FESTIVALS IN HONOUR OF GAURI AND GANESH, 


BY B. A. GUPTH, F.Z.5., 
Personal Assistant to the Director of Ethnography for India. 


LL. 
Gauri. 


On the sixth day of Bhadrapad or thereabouts, a bundle of the wild flowering balsam 
plants — touch-me-not (/mpatiens Sp.) — is ceremoniously collected through maid-servants, 
brought home, and placed in the verandah on a low stool with the roots towards the main 
entrance of the house. Under the stool is drawn a magic square with turmeric powder (fig. 1). 
Care is taken by the maids that before the plants are removed from the soil, they are 
worshipped, wrapped in a cloth, and placed in a winnowing bamboo tray (see fig. 3), previously 
decorated with the svastika. At sunset the bundle is worshipped and taken to the entrance, 
when rice and water are waved round it and thrown to the left side to guard against the evil 
eye. It is then placed on a chair or high stool and again worshipped, along with an unmarried 
girl,and all married women are served with the red powder, &c., the emblems of conjugal life. 


The next ceremony consists of carrying the bundle from room to room, while the 
supposed foot-prints of Gauri (fig. 2) are being impressed on the floor with guldl (ved powder) 
paste. As each room is entered, the girl, who has been previously worshipped, has to reply to 
the questions ‘‘ Gauri, Gauri, whither have you come ?” and “ What do you see ?”’ 


The first room so honoured is generally the central or chief hall. The girl then replies : 
“I have come to the diwidn-khdnd, and I see that Ravsihib So-and-go has been sitting on. 
a high cushion, reclined against another, and dictating orders to his secretaries, and that sepoys 
and chébddrs ave in attendance,” and so forth, generally depicting the highest desire as to the 
prosperity of the bread-winner. The girl is then given a mouthful of sweets, and the mistress 
of the house says, ‘‘ Come with golden feet and stay for ever.” 
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The middle room is next visited and the questions repeated. This is the dining-hall, and 
a suitable “tall” description is given of feasts and banquets. The same request is repeated, 
as she is taken from room to room. The important “lying-in room” is never neglected, and 
the description of the cradle, the babies, and their pleasure-giving pranks are minutely detailed. 


The bundle is then replaced on a high stool or chair. 


On the first night the chief food offered is the milk and sugar shir, or porridge with 
wheat-flour rolls resembling small pieces of vermicelli. Before retiring for the night the plants 
are tied up into a mummy-like figure, with a woman’s mask, dressed and decorated with 
ornaments, which is treated as the goddess Gauri. 


Next morning the goddess so formed is worshipped as usual and she is offered a rice-cake, 
prepared like an omelette, with the aid of cocoanut kernel and raw sugar. Every married 
woman now takes a hand-spun cotton-thread of sixteentimes her own height, places it before the 
goddess, and worships it. 


If there be a new bride in the house (daughter-in-law), pan-cakes with pounded gram 
pulse (puran) and raw sugar are specially offered. Twenty-five bamboo winnowing-trays are 
then filled up with bangles, combs, red-powder boxes, turmeric-tabers, rice, a necklace of 
glass-beads, dates, almonds, betel-leaves, betel-nuts, a cocoanut, some fresh fruits and a bodice- 
piece. They are distributed by the new bride, who is carried in a palanquin with tom-tom, 
accompanied by female friends. 


On the second night, all the girls in the house sing songs and dance, keeping up late, 
visiting the houses of girl friends for dancing and singing in front of Gauri. At midnight she 
is supposed to have to go away, that is, her ‘spirit’ departs, when an G@rdi, consisting of incense 
and camphor, is offered. 


The third day again sees her effigy worshipped. The food offered consists of crescent- 
shaped pan-cakes, containing cocoanut kernel mixed with sugar. The ‘one’s-own-measure- 
skein’ of thread of the previous day, which had been placed before the figure, is then lifted up, 
folded into a smaller skein, and to it sixteen knots are tied. It is then worshipped, dyed with 
turmeric and tied by each woman round | her own neck, This curious necklace is retained 
until the eighth day of the second half of Ashvin, the next harvest time, and removed before the 
sun setson thatday. The knots are untied, the skein worshipped, sixteen ghé-lights are burnt 
before it, and sixteen 7¢l seeds (the crop is then ready), sixteen grains of rice, and flowers of 
cucumber are offered to it. The food prepared in honour of this necklace, called mahdlakshi, 
after the goddess of plenty and wealth, consists of the porridge described above. The thread 
is ultimately thrown into a river. 


In regard to the chief goddess, Gauri, the Goddess of the Harvest, one great peculiarity 
remains to be mentioned. She is supposed to have been followed secretly by her husband 
Siva, who remains hidden under the onter fold of her s@r7 (garment), and is represented by a laid, 
covered by a cocoanut and filled with rice carefully measured for the reason given below. 


During the third day of the ceremony the effigy of Gauri is thrown into a river or tank, 
and a handful of pebbles or sand is brought home from the spot, worshipped and then thrown 
all over the house and over the trees to bring good luck to the house and to protect the trees 
from vermin. Before the image is taken away for disposal, in a fold of the sdv7 it wears are 
placed rice, turmeric-tubers, and betel-nuts. The woman who carries the figure is warned not 
to look behind her, as is the case when carrying dead bodies. The rice in the létd representing 
‘Siva is finally carefully measured, to see if the quantity has increased or decreased, in 
order to prognosticate the results of the next harvest, 


In some families aghdda (Achyrantes aspera) plants are used instead of the balsam or 
touch-me-not for the purposes of this ceremony. 
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The fable to account for the ceremony is translated below verbatim, as taken down: — 
« There was a big town, in which lived a poor Brahman, with a large family. The month of 
Bhadrapad came, and he saw effigies of Gauri in all the houses of the town, and heard the 
musicin her honour. Hischildren saw them too. They asked him to bring Gauri to them, 
He could not. He was too poor. He had not enough money to buy even the little rice-flour 
and sugar required for the offering. He went toa tank to drown himself, but was accosted 
by an old married woman. She dissuaded him from the resolution, and accompanied him 
home. His wife made enquiries. He told her that she was his grand-mother, whereupon the 
wife went in search of some grain for food for her. To her surprise, she found her barn quite 
full. Porridge was prepared and all partook of it. Next morning, the old woman asked the 
Brihman to tell his wife to bathe her, and added, ‘Do notdeny and donot demur.’ He did so, 
and left the house on his daily begging-tour. He received plenty of alms that day. The old 
woman asked for -rice and milk kshir (kénji or gruel), but there was no milk. So she advised 
him to make a number of pegs and strings for tying up cows and buffaloes, and advised him to 
call by name at sun-set as many cattle as he could accommodate in his farmyard. They 
came and were milked, and so the kshtr was prepared and partaken of by the whole family. 
The honoured guest then asked leave to depart. The poor Brahman expressed his fears of 
losing what he had got, through her favour. He was blessed and assured. The Br&hman 
took her to the tank, she gave him some sand and asked him to throw it over every 
possession of his to secure‘ plenty.’ She advised him to repeat the ceremony in honour of 
Gaurt every year on a suitable day in the month of Bhadrapad.” 


This story, however, presupposes the existence of the annual worship, and is 
therefore merely a record of its introduction into a new family. 


The rationale of the ceremony suggests, (1) the alluvial soil of the river-side or tank as 
the original seat of the crops, (2) the old woman as the old season going out, (3) the young 
girl as the new season budding up, ready to burst out, as the symbol ‘ touch-me-not’ specially 
suggests, (4) the lay figure as possibly the dead body of the old season, the rice and the millets 
being just in flower at that time of the year, and (5) the food offered as the expected Bhadvi, 
new rice-crops. The distribution of the trays, fruits, &c., represents the usual materials in use. 
But, (1) the loss of the spirit in the lay figure at midnight, the last day of the particular 
season of ‘field work,’ (2) the drowning of the lay figure into the bowels of Mother Earth, 
(3) the sprinkling of sand, and (4) the skeins with sixteen knots are symbolical of the 
simultaneous death and resurrection of the season, celebrated all over the world by primitive 
races, found here stereotyped into a Hinduised form. The sixteen knotsand the sixteen folds 
of the skein turned into a necklace, suggest the number of weeks a rice-crop takes to grow. 


II, 


Ganesh. 


Atthe same time as Gauri is worshipped, or only a day or two previous, that is, on the 
fourth of Bhadrapad, Ganésh is also worshipped. The god is worshipped in the form of a clay 
figure, representing a fat human body with an elephant’s head, riding on arat. The terms 
Ganésa and Ganapati both mean the head or chief! of the people, from gana, servants, and isa 
or pati, master. 


1 The headman, or Patel, always commands the position of a tukdtt and is offered the pdn first of all, and so ia 
Ganésh im the yerse which runs: — 
Sry awerat WN ater Bate 
spat sate UT TST UA 


The pdm is first placed before Ganésh, T have bowed unto him, 
And now I pui the grain into the mill to grind. 
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From the primeval attributes of this deity, he also seems to represent the harvest festival. 
He is called Mushhakvahan, rider on a rat, but the word mushhak comes from a Sanskrit 
root, which means a thief. The title therefore implies that he is riding over the thief of the 
field (feld-rat). The elephant’s head and snout have possibly their origin in the appearance of 
a farmer, carrying on his head a load of the corn-sheaf, particularly when the lower or lowest 
ears swing to and fro. The appearance was readily passed to the symbol possibly owing to 
the mythological fable of the four diggajas, or elephants, who are supposed to support the 
heavens in the four directions represented by the points of the compass. In India at any rate 
the idea of hugeness is conveyed by comparison with an elephant, the biggest animal known. 
For instance, when a strong young man dies unexpectedly, people say : — ‘What an elephant 
of prowess he was, but within a few hours Death has levelled him to the dust.’ Rama is 
compared in the Purdnas to the young of the elephant, Diggaja Dasaratha, when he broke the 
bow of Parasurdma, The idea therefore of a bumper crop over-riding the pestilence of the rats 
might well be expressed by a god with an elephant’s head, riding a rat or mushhak (thief), and 
possessing in addition a ‘fair round belly,’ the latter evidently symbolical of the barn. 
Conquest is very often symbolised in this manner. Siva rides the bull (Nandikésvar) he 
conquered; Krishna dances on the hood of the snake Kaliya, whom he vanquished ; and so 
GanéSa rides over the rat he destroys as Lord of the Harvest. The origin of the gigantic head 
of an elephant on one side and the little field mouse on the other can thus be accounted for in 
the representations of him. 


As'to the particular form which the elephant-headed god has eiehi onin representa- 
tions, the human body of the figures may have been taken from the primitive effigies in vogue, 
and the well-known titles of Ganésa, Surpakarna, and Hkadanta, one-toothed, gives a clue to 
the rest, Szpa or séipa is the winnowing basket so essential at harvest time, and the one-tooth 
may well represent the ploughshare. Let two winnowing baskets and a ploughshare be 
added to the fat body as shown in fig. 3, and one fairly gets the form of the elephant’s head with 
which god Ganésh is usually endowed. 


The food offered to Ganésh connects him with the harvest, as it consists of balls, called 
modaks, made of rice-flour, raw sugar, and the kernel of the cocoannt; al! in season at the time 
of the festival in the month of Bhadrapad. And there is a symbol attached to him which 
speaks for itself in relation to the harvest. Round the fat belly, representing the full barn, is 
shown a hooded cobra, the great destroyer of the field-rat. 


The new crop or harvest ceremonies connected with the cult of Ganésh seem to confirm 
his primitive origin as above explained, After the clay figure is thrown into a tank or river, 
a handfal of clay or sand is brought in the tray, or on the stool used for carrying it, and 
ceremoniously thrown into the barn and the grain barrels, and particularly into the room in 
which provisions are stored. This is an exact counterpart of what the people did on the 
continent of Kurope and elsewhere in primitive days. The Indian Ganéia may in this matter 
be compared with the grain goddess of Mexico, the Alo Alo of the Tonga Islands, the Demeter 
of the Greeks, or the Ceres of the Romans. 


As society advanced and philosophical speculation usurped the domain of direct argument, 
Ganésa seems to have obtained rapid promotion and came to be styled SiddhidAta, the Giver 
of Success, so necessary to the production of a good crop. He was also styled Vighna-harta, 
the Remover of Distress, which is the peculiar power of a bumper crop. So success in every 
undertaking began to be attributed to him even in learning and he acquired another name as 
the Lord of the Goddess of Learning, Sarasvati. So also when the clay figure of Ganésh is 
liited up for removal, it is customary to turn its face back thrice towards the house, in 
conformity with the belief that such a step ensures the speedy return of the man or woman 
leaving the paternal roof on a journey. This custom is always followed by good Hindus. I was 
compelled to do so when I left for England in 1886. 
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During the performance of the death ceremony of the Old Season, represented by Gauri, 
Ganésh is naturally invoked and asked to return soon, as the sooner a new harvest-season returns, 
the happier will it make the simple farmer-worshippers. That is why they say : — “ Ganapitt, 
bdppd, mérid, Father Ganésh, Lord of the people, wish youa speedy return,” to which in the 
Maratha Country, children add :— “ Pudhaliya varsht, laukar ya!, Come early next year.” Mérdd 
may be the corruption, or rather transformation, of an exclamation of the simple Kunbi 
(farmer) :— “ Mhérd yd, Come before all.” The Kanaits of Kangra say “ méré yé”’ when they 
want a friend to return quickly. This expression has been transformed by the learned into the 
grandiloquent title Méréévar, or yet more grandiloquent still Mayirésvar, Lord of the Peacocks. 
Méryd therefore represents the welcome with which Ganésh is hailed every year at the harvest 
season, Bhadrapad, rice-in-ear month, which occurs just when his mother Gauri (Mother 
Earth) is encetnte and cries out “ touch-me-not,’’ through the balsam which is used in the 


preparations for the ceremonies in her honour then performed. 


el 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE KANNADA LANGUAGE IN FNGLISH, 
comprising the three dialects of the language (ancient, 
medizxyal, and modern), by the Rev. Dr. F. Krrren. 
Mangalore, Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, 
1903. 


As its title implies, this work aims at a complete 
description of the Kannada language throughout 
its different stages of development. Itis chiefly 
based on the Sabdamanidarpana, a grammar in 
Kannada verse which was drawn up by KéSava 
in the 18th century and edited by Dr. Kittel in 
1872 with the commentary of Nishthdrasafjayya. 
But Dr. Kittel bas not only explained and arranged 
Kééava’s rules, but supplemented them with 
the help of the existing vast literature in Old 
Kannada and of epigraphical records in the same 
language. In every separate chapter of noun and 
verb infiexion he furnishes a complete list of the 
forms of the three successive dialects. This will 
be felt as a great boon and an important step in 
advance by all scholars who have to deal with 
ancient or medieval Kannada works or documents. 
But Dr, Kittel does not rest content with supplying 
the facts of the language. Following in the 
footsteps of Dr. Caldwell, he tries to ascertain 
the prehistoric growth of roots and infesional 
forms by subjecting them to an analytical treat- 
ment. His explanation of the relative participles 
($§ 178, 185) resembles Dr. Caldwell’s (Comparative 
Grammar, p. 413 f£.). His ingenious explanation 
of the negative verb (§ 210) seems to be preferable 
to the more mechanical one of his predecessor 
(op. cté. p. 866 f£.3. Throughout the book we feel 
the master-hand of a ripe scholar, whose deep 
erudition and love of his subject is blended with 
amiable modesty. It is sad to remember that 
this grammar was to be his last work. The 
pretace is dated on the 5th February 1903, and 


on the 19th December of the same year he died, 
in his 72nd year, after having worked until the 
last day of his life. 


Ferdinand Kittel was born on the 7th April 
1832 at Resterhafe in Ostfriesland (North-West 
Germany), where his father was protestant 
minister, He received his education at the high- 
school in Aurich and entered the Mission College 
at Basel (Switzerland) in 1850. Three years later 
he sailed for Mangalore, where he began to study 
the Kannada language and to lay up stores for 
his greatest scientific achievement — the Kannada- 
Hnglish Dictionary, which appeared at Mangalore 
in 1894 and will remain a monumentum ere 
perennius of a noble life devoted to incessant 
earnest labour. The earlier volumes of the 
Indian Antiquary contain a number of articles 
from his pen on Dravidian philology. Among 
the educational books which he published for the 
Basel Mission we may mention an useful Canarese 
Poetical Anthology (8rd edition, Mangalore, 1874). 
Another important work is his edition of 
Nagayarman’s Canarese Prosody, to which he 
prefixed a learned essay on Canarese literature 
(Mangalore, 1875). In 1892 he left India for good 
and settled at Tubingen (Wiirttemberg), whose 
University conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1896. In the summer of the 
last year of his life he still enjoyed the pleasure 
of having all his children staying with himself 
and Mrs. Kittel, On the very eve of his sudden 
and peaceful death he wrote to inform the Basel 
Committee that he had received from Mangalore 
the first printed copy of his Grammar of the 
Kannada Language. 

EK. Huirzscn. 

Halle, 11th December 1905, 


HARVEST URESTIVAL: Indian Antiguary. 
GAURI AND GANESH. 


Hig. 4 Gauri Festival. 
Evil Eye Protector. 


Fig. 2. Print of Gaurt’s Foot. 


A possible origin of the well-known 
“ shawl-pattern.” 


A. Corn-sheal. 
B, B. Winnowing trays or baskets. 


C. Plough-share. 














Fig. 3. A possible origin of the form of the one- 
toothed elephant’s head given to Ganésh. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PANJABI LANGUAGE. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C.1.E., Px#.D., D.Lrrr. 
f/f‘ AREY, the famous missionary of Serampore, was the first to describe the Patjabi language, 


a in his Grammar published in 1812. The only previous mention of it which 1 can 
find | is a couple of brief notices in Adelung’s Mithridates (1808-~1817). 





The following is a list of all the works dealing with Paijabi which have come under my 
notice. Except in one or two instances, | have excluded reference to texts printed in India. 
These can be found in Mr, Blumhardt’s catalogues mentioned below. I give, however, 
a pretty fall account of editions of the Adi Granth. Ihave excluded all mention of works in 
Western’ Pafijabi, or Lahnda, in which the Janam Saihi and other works are written. This is 
an altogether different language, akin to Sindhi and Kasmiri. 


I. —- GENERAL (including Texts). 


Adi Granth, — Sr? Guru Granth Sdhib Ji, Numerous editions. I have noted the following. 
Unless otherwise stated, they are in the Gurmukhi character. Lahore: 
1864 ; 26., 1868; 24., 1881; Gujranwala, 1882; Lahore, 1885; 74., 1886; 
ib. 1887; ¢2.1889; Amritsar, 1892; Lucknow (Déva-nagari character), 
1893. 


Selections, §c.,— A Collection of slikas from the Adit Granth. Composed by Tégh 
Bahadur, the ninth Guru. Lahore, 1867. Péthi Anandu Sdhib Marla 
(Devotional hymns of the Sikhs), composed by Guru Amar Dds (consisting 
of 40 verses from Rag Ramkali of the Adi Granth). Lahore, 1878. 


Paitj Granth Adi, — (A collection of eight devotional books of the Sikhs, consisting 
of selections from the Adi, Granth. oe 1874 ; Gujranwala 
(Persian character), 1875; Lanoee: 1878 ; » 1879; Gujranwala 
(Persian character), 1879 ; ic 1881; 2,, pn ° 40.5 1885; 26., 1886 ; 
Amritsar (Persian character), 1895. 


Pétht Rahirds, — (A manual of Sikh evening prayers, consisting of selections from 
. the Adi Granth and the Granth of Guru Gobind Singh). Lahore, 
1867, 1869, (with other extracts from the Adi Granth) 1869, 1878, 
1874, (with select passages from the Adi Granth, Persian character) 

_ 1874, 1875, 1878, 1879; Amritsar, 1893. 


Poh Japji, — (A collection of Sikh hymns and prayers, composed by Nanak, which 
form the introductory chapter to the Adi Granth). Lahore, 1865, 
1868, (Persian character) 1871, (Persian character) 1872, 1878, (with 
other verses by Nanak taken from the Adi Granth) 1878, 1874, 
(Persian character) 1874; Amritsar, 1875; Karachi, (in Khoja- 
Sindhi characters) 1875; Lahore, 1876, (with other verses by Nanak) 
1876, (with a Patj&bi commentary by Bihari Lal) 1876; (Persian 
character) Sialkot, 1876; Lahore, 1877, (with a commentary by Mani 
Singh) 1877, (with a commentary by Pandit Salgrim Das) 1877; 
(Persian character) Sialkot, 1877; (Persian character) Lahore, 1878, 
1879, Gvith Mani Singh’s commentary) 1879; (Persian character) 
Sialkot, 1879; Amritsar, 1882; (with commentary of Hariprakag., 
entitled Bédh-arthdvalt) Rawalpindi, 1889; Lahore, (with Bihari Lal’s 
commentary) 1891, (with Mani Siigh’s commentary) 1900. 
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(The original text of the Japji form is given asan appendix to 
Trumpp’s Translation of the Adi Granth.) 


Translations of the Japji. Text in Persian characters, with a 
Hindéstani translation and notes. Followed by the Janam-sdkhi, or 
life of Nanak, and the Gurdilds, or account of his successors. Lahore, 
1870, The same, Lahore, 1878. With an interlinear translation in 

 Hindéstani, Gujranwala, 1879. Withan Introduction and translation 
into Hinddstini by Sardar ‘Tir Singh of Patiala, Gujranwala, 1879. 
Jap-paramdrtha, an edition of the Paiijabi text, with a Hindi translation 
and notes by Lakshman Prasid Brahmachari, Lucknow, 1887, 
A. Circular Letter to the Sikhs, dated Amritsar, December 24th, 1897, 
written by M. Macauliffe. To this is added a tentative translation 
of the Japji into English. Letter printed at the New Anglo-Gurmukhi 
Press, Amritsar. Translation of the Japjt. By M. Macauliffe. Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1900, pp. 43 and ff. 


Pétht Asidi War, (A collection of hymns from the Rag As of the Adi Granth. 
Repeated by Sikhs after the Japji and the Hazdrédé Sabd as a morning 
divine service.) Lahore (1873), (Persian character) 1874, (Persian 
character) 1875, 1876, 1877. The Asa di War. A Morning Prayer 
of the Stkhs. By M. Macanliffe. Indian Antiguary, Vol. xxx. (1901), 
pp- 587 and ff. (A translation of the Asddi Wér into English, with 
a short Introduction.) 


Translation of the Adi Granth — 


Trumpp, Dr. Ernest, — The Adi Granth, or the Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, translated 
from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Hissays. London, 1877. 
According to Mr. Pincott (see below), Trumpp only translated 5,719 
stanzas, out of a total of 15,575, 


Books dealing with the Adi Granth — 


Pincott, Frederic, — The Arrangement of the Hymns of the Adi Granth. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xviii, (1886), pp. 437 and #f. 


Vishnu Das Udasi, — Adi Granthdd Késha, Glossary to the Adi Granth. Amritsar, 1892, 
Meanings of Words occurring in the Sikh Granth. (A Vocabulary in 


Punjabi of difficult Words occurring in the Adi Granth), By Bawé 
Bishan Diés. Amritsar, 1893. 


Adelung, Johann Christoph, — Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem Vater Unser 
als Spracheprobe in bey nahe fiinfhundert § prachen und Mundarten, 
Berlin, 1806—1817. Vol. i., p.195, a short account of the loeal Dialect 
of Lahore called the Panzabische Sprache, about which nothing except 
the name, together with the fact that it is much mixed with Persian, 
was known. On p. 201 a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Gemeine Mundart zu Kasi by the missionary Schultz (sie), which is 
® mixture of Paiijabi and Bihari. There is also a brief mention of the 
language in Vater’s appendix to Vol. iv., p. 487, 


Abbott, Major J.,— On the Ballads and Legends of the Punjab. Journal of the Asiatic 


Society of Bengal, Vol. xxiii, (1854), pp. 59 (general account of the 
Subject), and 123 (A Rifacimento on the Legend of Russaloo). 
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Beames, John, — Outlines of Indian Philology, with a Map shewing the Distribution of Indian 
Languages. Calcutta, 1867. 








ma is A Comparative Grammar of the modern Aryan Languages of India: to wit, Hindi, 
Punjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. Three Vols. 
London, 1872-—79. 


Sraddha Ram, — Sikkhddé Réjdi Vithid, A Hlistory of the Sikh Rulers, and of the present 
Administration of the Panjab. Ludhiana, 1868. Another edition, 
Lahore, 1892. 


Translated by Major H. Court, Lahore, 1888. See under Grammars. 


Tolbort, T. W. H.,—The District of Ludidna. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol, xxxviii. (1869), Pt. L, pp. 88 and ff. 


Hoernle, Dr, A. F. B., C.I.E., — Essays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian 
Languages. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xli. (1872), 
Pt. I, pp. 120 and ff. Vol. xiii. (1873), Pt. L, pp. 59 and ff. 
Vol. xliii. (1874), Pt. I., pp. 22 and ff, 


5, Lhe Local Distribution and Mutual Affinities of the Gaudian Languages. 
Calcutta Review, Vol, |xvii (1878), pp. 752 and ff. 


33 


“s >, A Grammar of the astern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian 
Languages. Accompanied by a Language-map and Table of Alphabets, 
London, 1880. 


Various Writers, — The Roman-Urdi Journal, Lahore, 1878-83 (Vols. I—VI), Contains 
many well-edited texts in the Patjabi language. 


Steel, Mrs. F. A., and Temple, Lieutenant | Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Carnac,— 
Folklore in the Panjab. Collected by F. A. 8., with Notes by R. C. Bes 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. ix. (1880), pp. 205, 207, 209, 280, 302; Vol. x, 
(1881), pp. 40, 80, 147, 228, 331, 847; Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 32, 73, 
163, 169, 226, 229; Vol. xii. (1883), pp. 103, 175, 176, 177. 


95 Folklore from Kashmir. Collected by F. A. S., with Notes by 
Rk, C.L., Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882). Note on Raji Rasald by 
R. C, T. on p. 346 ff, 


- - ia > Wide Awake Stortes. A Collection of Punjab and Kashinir Tales. 
Bombay, 1884 (many Linguistic and other Notes). 


Steel, Mrs. F. A., — Tales of the Punjab told by the People, with illustrations, by John 
Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E., and Notes by R. C. Temple. London, 1894, 


Temple, Lioutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Carnac, — Notes on the Country 
between Khdjak Pass and Lugdrt Barkhdn. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, Vol. xlviii., Pt. II., 1879, pp. 108 £f. 


" % The Sassi Punnin of Hashim Shah. The Roman-Urdt Journal (g. ».), 1881, 
Vol. iv., July, pp. 19—31: August, pp. 84—43: September, 
pp. 12—20 (contains, carefully transliterated, the whole Punjabi 
text of this important poem). 


Muhammadan Belief in Hindu Superstition. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x. 
(1881), p. 371 (contains extracts from Paijabi Ballads). 
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Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Carnac,—~ A Song about Salhi 
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Sarwar. Calcutta Review, Vol. lxxiii. (1881), pp. 258 ff. 
Notes on some Coim Legends. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x., 1881, p, 90. 
Note on Malik-ul-Maut. Indian Anitquary, Vol. x. (1881), pp. 289 ff. 


Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages in Northern India, Calentta 
Review. Part Lin Vol, lxxiv. (1882), pp,316 ff. Part ITin Vol. Ixxy. 
(1882), pp: 41 f, 


Some Hindu Folksongs from the Panjéb. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. 1i.(1882), Pt. I., pp. 151 ff. (The Introduction contains 
full Grammatical Notes on the Language.) 


Honorific Class Names in the Panjab. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), 
pp. 117 ff. 


Lamia or Aduwa, Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 282 ff. 
A Panjab Legend. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 289 ff. 
Sdrikd, — Maind, — KEPKION. Indian Antiguary, Vol. xi., 1882, pp. 291 #f. 


Twice told tales regarding the Akhund of Swat. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xi., 
1882, pp. 325 £. 


Songs of the People, — The Civil and Military Gazette, 4th July, 18th and 29th 
August, 13th September 1882; 19th January, 10th and 24th 
February, 21st March, 6th April, 26th July 1888, (In Punjabi, with 
translation.) ~ 


Folklore o7 the Headless Horseman in Northern India. Calcutta Review, 
Vol. Ixxvii. (1883), pp. 260 ff. (contains some Patij4bi verses). 


Some Notes about Raja Rasiéli. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xii. (1888), 
¢ pp. 308 ff, See also Steel, Mrs. F, A. 


A Dissertation on the Proper Names of Panjdbis, with special Reference to the 
_Proper Names of Villages in the Eastern Panjdb, Bombay, 1883. 


An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naggdsh or painters on papier 
maché in ihe Panjaéb and Kashmir. Journal of the Asiatic Society; 
Bengal, Vol. liii. (1884), Pt. L., pp. 1 ff 


On Rasélé and Sdlivthana. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xiii, (1884), pp. 178 ff. 


Folksongs -from--Northern India. Calcutta Review, Vol. \xxvii. (1884), 
pp. 270 ff 


Folksongs from Northern Indta. Second Series. Calcutta Review, Vol. \xxviii. 
(1884), pp. 273 ff. 


Raja Rasalu. Calcutta Review, Vol. Ixzix. (1884), pp. 379 ff. 


_ Lhe Legends of the Panjdb, Bombay and London, Vol. 1., 18845; Vol. ii, 
1885 ; Vol. ii., 1900. 


The Dehli Dalals and their Stang. Indian ane Vol. xiv., 1885, 
pp-159 ff, Eee ua) ae we eee 


~ 
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Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Carnac, — The Coins of the 
Modern Native Chiefs of the Panjab. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xviii. 
1889, pp. 321 ff, 


a 5 Corruptions of English in the Punjab and Burma. Indian Aniiquary, Vol. xx., 
1891, p. 89. 

a Pe Folklore in the Legends of the Panjab. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxix., 1900, 
pp. 73 if., 89 fi, 163 ff, 

a i” and Parry, J. W., — The Hymns of the Nédngipanth. Indian Antiquary, 


Vol. xi. (1884), p. 1 ff, 
See also Fallon, W., and Steel, Mrs, F. A. 


Syamacharan Ganguli, — The Language Question in the Panjub. Calcutta Review, Vol. lxxy. 
(No, 150) (1882). 


Ibbetson, [Sir] Denzil Charles Jelf, — Outlines of Panjéb Ethnoyraphy, being Ivetracts jrom 
the Panjab Census Ieport of 1881, treating of Religion, Lunyuage, and 
Caste. Calcutta, 1883. (Chapter v. — The Languages of the People. 
pp. 155 ff.) 


Thornton, Thomas H., C.8.I., — Zhe Vernacular Literature and Fotklore of the Panjdh. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xvii. (1885), pp. 373_and ff. 


RMaclagan, BE. D., — Census of India, 1891. Volume XIX, The Punjad and its Feudutortes, 
Part I, Report. Calcutta, 1892. (Chapter ix. — The Languages of the 
People, pp. 260 and ff.) 


Bhai Hazaré Singh, Gidni,-—~ Dulhan Darpan. Mirror for Girls, (An adaptation of Nazir 
Ahmad’s Hindéstant Novel, the Mir'd@twl-‘aras), Amritsar, 1893 (8rd 
edition). 


Blumhardt, J. F., — Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindht, and Pushiw Printed Books in the 
Library of the British Museum. London, 1893. 


re re Catalogue of the Library of the India Ojfice. Vol. If,, Part ITI. — Hinde, 
Panjabi, Pushtu, and Sindht Books, London, 1902. 


Rose, H. A., — Census of India, 1901. Vol. XVII. Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, 
Part I., Report, Simla, 1902. Chapter vi., Language, pp. 278 ff. 


Swynnerton, Rev, Charles, — Romantic Tales from the Panjab, collected and edited from 
vartous Sources. London, 1903. 


II. — GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, AND AIDS TO THE STUDENT, 
INCLUDING COLLECTIONS OF PROVERBS. 


Carey, Dr. W., — A Grummar of the Punjaubee Language. Serampore, 1812, 


Leech, Lieut. (Major, C.B.) Robert, — £pttome of the Grammars of the Brahwaky, the 
Balochky, and the Panjdit languages... Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. vii. (1838), pp. 711 and ff. Reprinted, 
Calcutta, 1888. Another copy in Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society, Vol. i. (1838). Reprinted under title of 
A Grammar of the Panj hee Language, Bombay, 1838. Reprinted under 
title of Grammars of the Brahoreekee (sic), Beeloochee, and Punjabee 
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Languages, as No. 12 of Reports and Papers, political, geographical, 
and commerctal, submitted to Government by Sir A. Burnes, Iteutenant 
Leech, Doctor Lord, and Ineutenant Wood, employed on Missions in the 
Years 1835-36-37, in Scinde, <Affghanistan, and adjacent Countries, 
Calcutta, 1839. 


Janvier, Rev. U., — Idiomatic Sentences in Hnglish and Punjadi. Lodiana, 1846. See also 
Newton, Rev. J. 


Starkey, Captain Samuel Cross, and Bussawa Sing, — 4 Dictionary, English and Pun. 
gabee, Outlines of Grammar, also Dialogues, English and Punjabee, with 
‘Grammar and Laplanatory Notes, By Captain Starkey, assisted by 
Bussawa Sing. Calcutta, 1849, 


Newton, Rev. J.,—- A Grammar of the Panjabi Language, with Appendices. Lodiana, Ist 
edition, 1851; 2nd, 1866; 8rd, 1893. Appendix I. deals with 
numerals and the calendar. Appendix II., Extracts in Pafijibi, 
(1) Patjabi Customs, (2) An extract from the Life of Nanak, 
(3) Selection from Pafijabi Proverbs, with explanations by a native, 


a » and Janvier, Rev. I., — A Dictionary of the Panjabi Language, prepared 
by a Committee of the Lodiana Mission. Wodiana, 1854. (This Dictionary 
was founded on a collection by Newton, and was completed by 
Janvier and others. The Paijabi words are printed in the Gurmukht 
and Roman characters, in the order of the Gurmukhi alphabet.) 


Cunninghan, Sir Alexander, — Ladak, physical, statistical, and historical, with Notices of the 
Surrounding Countries, London, 1854. Chapter xv. contains vocabula- 
ries . » . Alpine Dialects from the Indus to the Ghiagra, viz 
Panjabi, etc. 
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Campbell, Sir George, — The Ethnology of India. By Mr. Justice Campbell. (Appendiz C, 
Comparative Table of Northern and Arian Words. . . Panjabee, etc.) 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxv. (1866), Pt. IL, 
Special Number. 


i »» Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the Abortginal Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier, Calentta, 
1874. (Vocabulary of Punjabee of Lahore on pp. 24 and ff.) 


Bihari Lal, — Panjabi Grammar. Lahore, 1867. 


fe ‘5 Paiijabi Vydkaranasdra, An Lilementary Grammar of the Patijdbi Language 
(in Pafjabi). Lodiana, 1869. Another Edition, Lahore, 1895. 


Baden-Powell, B. H., —— Handbook of the Economic Products, and of the Manufactures and Aris 
of the Punjab, with a combined Index and Glossary of Technical 
Vernacular Words. 2 Vols., Roorkee, 1868, and Lahore, 1872. 


Lyall, [Sir] James Broadwood, — Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kangra District, 
Panjab. . . 1865-72, Lahore, 1874. (Appendix IV 


» Glossary. 
Appendix V., Proverbial Sayin gs.) 


Drew, Frederic, — The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. A Geographical Account. London, 


1875. Account of Dogri, pp. 463 and ff.; Dégri Alphabet described, 
p. 471. Appendix I. (pp. 503 and f.), Digrt Grammar, 
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Muhammad Abdul Ghafur, — 4 complete Dictionary of the Terms used by the Criminal Tribes 
of the Punjab; together with a short History of each Tribe, and the Names 
and Places of Residence of tndividual Members. Lahore, 1879. See 
Leitner, G. W. 


Leitner, G. W., — A Collection of Specimens of Commercial and Other Alphabets and Handwritings, 
as also of Multiplication Tables current in vartous parts of the Panjab, 
Sind and the North-lVest Provinces. Lahore, no date. 


es yi A detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghafur's Dictionary of the Terms used by 
Criminal Tribes in the Punjab. Lahore, 1880. See Muhammad Abdul 
Ghafur, above. 


Sardha Ram, Pandit, — Panjaii Bat Chit. Lodhiana, 1884. 


Walker, T. G., — Final Report onthe. . .» Setélement. . . of the Ludhiana District in the 
Panjéb. Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix XIV., Glossary and Proverbs,) 


Wilson, J., — Final Report on the Revision of Settlement of the Sirsd District in the Punjés. 
1879-83. Calcutta, 1884. (Appendix II. describes The Panjibi and 
Bagri Dialects as spoken in the Sirsa District; with Verses, Proverbs, 
and Sayings.) 


Fallon, 5. W., Ph.D.; Temple, Captain (Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Carnac; and 
Lala Faqir Chand Vaish, — A Dictionary of Hindustani Proverés, 
including many Marwart, Panjabi, Maggah, Bhojpurt and Tirhutt Pro- 
verbs, Sayings, Hinblems, Aphorisms, Maxims and Similes. By the late 
S. W. F. Edited and revised by KR, C. T., assisted by L. F. Ch, 
Benares and London, 1886. 


Court, Major H., — History of the Sikhs; or a translation of the Stkkhdn de Raj di Vikhid. 
With a Short Gurmukht Grammar. Lahore, 1888. See Sraddha Ram, 
under Heading I, General. 


Tisdall, Rev. Wm. St. Clair, — A Semplified Grammir and Keadeng Book of the Panjabi 
Language. London, 1889, 


Macosachie, R., — Selected dgricultural Provertds of the Panjab, edited with notesby R. M. 
Delhi, 1890. 


Bhanu Datt, Pandit, —= Paitjdbi Akhautd. Panjabi Proverbs, with Explanations, Lahore, 1891. 


Dane, Lb. W., — Final Report ofthe. . . Setilement of the Gurdaspur District in the Punjab 
1892. Lahore, 1892. (A Glossary precedes the Report.) 


Purser, W.E.,— Final Report of the . . . Settlement of the Jullundur District tn the 
Punjab. Lahore, 1892. (Appendix XIII, Proverbial Sayings. 
App. XIV., Glossary.) 


Bhai Maya Singh, — The Panjabi Dictiontry prepared by Munsht Gulab Singh and Sons, under 
the Patronage of the Punjab Government. Compiled and edited by Bhat 
Maya Singh, Member, Khalsa College Council. And passed by Dr. A. M, 
Clark, of Amrtiser. In behalf of the Panjab Text Book Committee. 
Lahore, 1895. The Panjibi words are printed in the Roman and in 
the Gurmukhi characters, and are arranged im the order of the 
English alphabet.) 
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Dunlep-Smith, James Robert, — Final Repori ofthe . . . Setilement of the Stalkot District 
in the Punjab . . . 1888-1895. Lahore, 1895, (Appendix I,, 


Glossary.) 


Jawéhir Singh, Munshi, — A Vocabulary of Two Thousand Words from English into Panjabi. 
Lahore, 1895. 


Anon, — 4 Guide io Panjdbi, Lahore, 1896, 
Mul (? Mal) Singh, Havildaér, — A Handbook to learn Panjabi. Amritsar, 1897. 
Séligram, Lala, — Anglo-Gurmukhi Dictionary. ‘Lahore, 1897. 


Anglo-Gurmukhi Bolehal. (Sentences in English and Pafijibi,) Lahore, 
1900. 


Newton, Rev. E. P., — Panjabi Grammar, with Exercises and Vocabulary. Ludhiana, 1898, 
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O’Brien, E., — (Appendix I. of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of Notes on the 
Dialect of the Kangra Valley with a Glossary of Words pecultar to the 
Kangra District, by the late Mr. O. O’Brien.) 


Grahame Bailey, Rev. T., — Panjali Grammar. A brief Grammar of Panjabi as spoken in the 
Wasztrabad District. Lahore, 1904, 


Grierson, G. A., — On the Modern Indo-Aryan Alphabets of North-Western India. Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1904, pp. 67 and ff. 
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THE ROCK INSCRIPTIONS AT MULBE. 


BY A, H. FRANCER. 
Introduction, 


Tue village of Mulbe has a mixed population so far as regards religion, being inhabited by 
both Muhammadans and Lamaists. It is situated between the village of Kargil, which is entirely 
Muhammadan, and the village of Kharbu, which is almost entirely Lamaist. The language of the 
village is now-a-days Tibetan, but according to the recollection of the people it used to be Dard. 
When the people of Mulbe speak of the past, they divide it into three Separate periods: 
(1) ’aBrogdus, or Dard-time; (2) rGyaldus, or the time of the Tibetan Ladakhi kings ; 
(3) Jambupaidus, or reign of the kings of Jammu. . 


Mulbe belongs to the district known as Purig (in Tibetan Burig), which received its name from 
the Tibetans on account of its inhabitants, who are called Purigpa (in Tibetan Burigpa), The 
term Burigpa means “clever boys,’ and was given by the Tibetans to the people of the region between 
the Namika Pass and the Zoji Pass, 7. e., to an originally pure Dard Population, probably in recogni- 
tion of the higher civilisation of the Dards. For, ag I have stated in another place, there are many 
signs to indicate that Western Tibet was brought under cultivation by the Dards, who probably 
surpass all primitive nations in the art of irrigating the most unfavorable ground, while Tibetans 
that conquered Western Tibet about a century after Langdarma, were, as I believo, herdsmen, who 
had not yet practised agriculture to the extent to which the Dards had developed it, The change of 
the original Burigpa to Purigpa is due to the influence exercised by Lhassa on the educated people, 
especially the kings, of Ladakh, because in Lhassa the word du, boy, is pronouncedina way for which 
the Ladalkchis would adopt the spelling px. We find occasional traces of the Lhassa pronunciation 
also in other words, for instance, in the name Buthrid, Educator of children, which is pronounced 
Puthrid, Another case is the name of the village Stog near Leh, which was altered to Tog for 
official correspondence, because in Lhassa an s before ¢ is not pronounced, 
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The inscriptions at Mulbe are fonnd on the north-side of the rock, which is crowned with 
two small modern monasteries, On the top of the rock are also seen the ruins of at least two distinct 
castles. One of them, the walls of which are roughly constructed, is called the Dard Castle; 
the other one, the stones of whose walls have been carefully fitted together, is called the Castle of the 
Ladakhi Kings. According to the ideas of the people, the inscriptions date from the times of the 
Dards, but, as will be shown later on, they date from the times of the Ladakhi Kings. Itis, however, 
possible that Dard dialects were still spoken by the side of Tibetan, when the earliest inscription was 
carved. 


The inscriptions are of great historical interest, because for the first time we find in them 
the names of Ladakhi Kings which are mentioned in the rGyalrabs, the official history of 
Ladakh ; and because, for this reason, they can be dated approximately. It will be well, therefore, to 
give a rough outline of the history of Ladakh, according to the rGyalraés. 


The first person to tell us something of Western Tibetan historiography was General Sir [then 
Major] Alexander Cunningham in his Zadakh. He did not believe in the first part of the history, 
because he had heard that the Baltis, when conquering Ladikh in 1600 A. D., had destroyed all the 
ancient books, which was an unnecessary assumption, as there must have always been in existence 
a number of copies of a book like the rGyalraés, and although several were destroyed, others probably 
survived. His History of Ladakh, therefore, begins with King Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal, whom 
he calls Chowang-namgyal. He had the Tibetan text translated into Urdu and wrote down in 
English what he was told, and if we compare his account with that of the rGyalrass, we see at once 
that he must have had before him much the same books as those translated later on by Schlagintweit 
and Marx. 


Emil von Schlagintweit edited a somewhat imperfect copy of the rGyalrabs with a still more 
imperfect translation in 1866 (Abhandlungen der kgl. bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
I. Cl., X. Bd., ILL. Adsheilung.), The late Dr. Karl Marx, a Moravian Missionary at Leh, provided 
himself with a more correct copy of the rGyalraés, and the first part of it appeared in 1891, soon 
after his death, with an excellent translation in J. A. 8. B., Part I. Of the second part, the Tibetan 
text being lost, only the English translation appeared in the same Journal, 1894. The third part 
was also published in it in 1902, consisting of the Tibetan text and an English translation by 
Mrs. Francke. On this work by Dr. Kar} Marx are based the remarks on the history of Ladakh 
which follow. 


The whole chronology of the ancient kings would be in a fluid condition, were it not that fortunately 
we havea few kings with fixed dates, and going by them, the other kings can be given some 
approximate date. The following are the fixed dates: Langdarma; Tsongkhapa; the 
conquest by the Baltis; the conquest by the Dogras. 


The following is a list of the Ladakhi Kings, arranged according to generations, not according 
to probable length of reign : — 


® 


List of the Lad&khi kings, 


Name. Approximate date. 
1. Langdarma a — as Sui — .»  Dbeginning of the 10th cen- 
tury A. D, 
2, Odsrung ... nae sae ae See _ 
3. Lde-dpal-’ akhor-btsan oe .- - About 920—1000 A. D. 


4. Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon, conguered Western Tibet = 
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5, Lha-chen-dpalgyi-mgon, he received Ladakh as one- 
third of his father’s realm. 


6. ‘aGro-mgon, and Chosmgon 
7. ULha-chen-gragspa-Ide .,. oi as aes se 
8. Lha-chen-byang-chub-sems-dpa ... see see sae 


About 1000—1100 A, D. 


9, Lha-chen-rgyalpo, he was the founder of the first Tibetan 

lamasery in Ladakh, at Likiv. 

10. Lha-chen-utpala, he conquered Lahoul and Purang.. 

Jl. Lha-chen-nag-lug, he was the founder of Wanla and 
Khalatse. 

12. Lha-chen-dge-bhe .,. is 


18. Lha-chen-joldor ... es 
14. bKrashis-mgon ... iat ne 
15, [Lha-rgyal]} sb ve sae 
16. Lha-chen-jo-dpal ... 


About 1100—1200 A. D. 


About 1200—1800 A. D. 


17, Lha-chen-dgos-grub ; henceforth all novices have to go to } 
Central Tibet. 

18. Lha-chen-rgyalbu-rinchen? sea see ae 

19. Lha-chen-shesrab, he built the village Senge sraae b About 1300—1400 A, D. 
near Sabu. 

20, Lha-chen-khri-btsug-lde; he built 108 stipas in Leh, | 
and 2 x 108 in Sabu. ) 


21, Lha-chen-grags-’abum-lde, contemporaneous with bTsong ) 

khapa, whose date is 18378—1441 A.D. This king will 

be treated more fully under Inscription No. 1. About 1400—1450 A, D. 
22, Lha-chen-gragspa-’abum, younger brother of the preced- | 

ing ; he built Tingmogang? and reigned there. } 


23, Lha-chen-bhara ; he was the son of Lha-chen-gragspa- ) 


"abun. 
24, Lha-chen-bhagan ; he deposed the sons of Lha-chen-grags- 

‘abum-lde. About 1450—1550 A, D. 
25, Lha-chen-lha-dbang-rnam-rgyal; deposed by his younger | 

brother bK rashis-rnam-rgyal. J 





1 This king is doubtful. The name occurs only in Schlagintweit’s MS. It is quite possible also that it stands 
in the wrong place. One great advantage’of taking it outhere would be that it gets king Lha-chen-rgyalbu-rinchen’s 
date in closer correspondence with the Réja Taranginé of Kashmir, 

* This king apparently occurs in the Raja Tarangini under the name of Rinchana Bhoti, t.e., Rinchen 
the Tibetan. It must be understood that in the above only the word Rinchen is the proper name ;lhachen means 
«great god,’ and is the title of many kings; ryyalbu means ‘ prince.’ This king invaded Kashmir in 1814 A. D. 
and reigned in Kashmir from 1815—1318 A. D., according to Cunningham. If Cunningham’s date is correct, I am 
wrong by 10—20 years, which is not much considering the great uncertainty of the whole. It is of some 
particular interest that the Raja Taranginé specially states that a Tibetan prince quarrelled with his father and 
therefore left home. For this reason we do not find Rinchen mentioned as a ‘king,’ but only as a ‘ prince,’ in the 
Tibetan record. Before he left Ladakh a son had probably been born to him. 

5 As we know from the Balu-mkhar Inscriptions, the original name of this village was mThing-brang, house of 
the lapis lazuli, The present name yTing-sgang, as we find it in the r-Gyalrabs, was probably given in recollection 

of the Tibetan place-name yTing-skyes. There is no proper sense in the present name yTing-sgang; for yting 
means ‘deep’ (of water) and sgang ‘hill-spur.’ But whether the present name ought to be spelt mThingmos-gang, 
‘full of lapis lazuli,’ or mThingmo-sgang, ‘lapis lazuli hill,’ I must leave undecided. 
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26. Lha-chen-Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal. Ladakh was conquered 
by the Baltis about 1600 A. D. t About 1550--1600 A. D. 


27. ’aJam-dbyangs-rnam-rgyal, brother of the preceding ...° 

98, Senge-rnam-rgyal, son of the Balti princess Khatun ; he 
built the palace of Leh. | 

29. bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, victory over the invading Turks ... 

30, Lha-chen-bde-legs-rnam-rgyal; great battle of Basgo, 
when the invading Mongols and Central Tibetans were p About 1600—1800 A. D, 
defeated with the help of the Kashmiris, 

31. Lha-chen-nyima-rnam-rgyal sek ame ig ees | 

32. Lha-chen-bde-skyong-rnam-rgyal... se sea ‘ee 

83. Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal ... cals ios ‘m ei 





34, Thse-dpal-mi‘agyur-don-grub-rnam-rgyal, king of the Known dates during his reign 
Dogra conquest which put an end to the political power are 1805, 1822. 1834 
of the Ladakht kings. isl. tits 


Note. 


There is still an interesting reminiscence of Langdarma in the head-dress of the Ladakhi 
ex-kings. They wear long hair to cover the middle part of the head. They say that Langdarma 
had to wear his hair in this fashion to cover two horns of one inch in length each, which grew out of 
his head. These horns proved that Langdarma was a devil in his capacity of a kind of Julian the 
Apostate of Buddhism, This is what the lamas say, but the idea of his having horns may have been 
suggested by the first part of his name ‘lang’ or ‘ glang,’ which means ‘ ox.’ 


THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
There are a number of pictures of stdipas, om-mani-padme-hum’s and similar formule on the rock, 
besides the inscriptions given here. They were not copied, because they were of no particular 


interest. 
INSCRIPTION No, I. 


Text in Roman transliteration. 
lama khyen, 
chos rgyal bum Ide yis thse phimat 
las ’apraa thongnas ni 
mul ‘abyepala: phyug thsir thog phud- 
de phyag dpaspo 
chunpa phud dangs. 
Text in Classical Language and Orthography. 
blama mkhyen. 
chos rgyal ’abum Ideyis thse phyimai 
las *abras mthongnas ni 
mul ‘abyepala: phyug thsir thog phud- 
de phyag dpe btangsso. 
for: phyag thsallo]. 
mchodpa phud biangs. 
Translation, 
Oh Lama, take notice [of this]! 
The religious king ’aBum-lde, [1400—1450 A.D,] having seen the fruit of works in the future 
life: [gives order] to the men of Mulbe to abolish, above all, the living sacrifices and places the sign 
of his hand [onthe rock], (or: and greets [the lama]), The [bloody] offerings are abolished. 
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Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


phima, instead of phyima, corresponds to the modern dialectical pronunciation of the word. 
There are no examples of the pre-classical orthography in this inscription, At the same time there do 
not occur any characteristic words in it which might exhibit the ancient orthography. Nevertheless, 
we may say this much: if the y after the pk was lost, it is not likely that y alter m was written in 
those days, for instance myi and mye, instead of modern mz and me, which would be one of the 
characteristics of pre-classical orthography. My conclusion is that it is probable that the pre- 
classical orthography, as exhibited in the Stein MSS. of Endere, was no longer in existence in 
1440 A. D. 


’apras, instead of ’abras, is an instance of the influence of the Lhassa dialect on the educated 
people of Ladakh, unless it is an ordinary orthographical mistake. After about 1300 A. D. all 
novices were sent to Central Tibet. 


mul ’abye, the name of the village means ‘opening of silver.’ It may refer to an ancient 
silver-mine. : 


phyug thsir is a word which is stillin use. It signifies the bloody sacrifices which take place 
every year in spring before a dha tho or altar of the Pre-buddhist Religion of Ladakh. Whether the 
custom is originally Dard or Tibetan, I cannot decide. The word phyug thsir means literally ‘turn 
of cattle,’ because every year another peasant has to give one of his animals to be sacrificed ; generally 
itis a goat, but the word phyug seems to point to oxen or cows being sacrificed originally, In 
Khalatse these sacrifices are very cruel, as the heart is torn out of the living animal. About Saspola, 
another village, 1 am informed that only some blood of the goat is spilled before the Zha tho. 


phyag dpaspo ; this is the only difficult word in the inscription. Two explanations are possible. 
(1), dpas is the ancient form of the present word dpe, likeness, example, just as we find thoras as the 
ancient form.of thore in the Ladakhi dialect, This would make the translation run, ‘places the 
mark of his hand on the rock,’ and there is a mark of ared handontherock. The red colour used 18 of 
the same kind as that smeared on flour-offerings as a substitute for the blood of animals, he 
inscription would thus refer to the mark of a hand, the red colour of which has of course been renewed 
again and again in course of time. (2) The expression stands for phyag bas (not byas), which phrase 
is used by Purigpas now-a-days in a, similar way as phyag thsal in Ladakh. It means ‘making 


a salutation,’ and this salutation would have to be understood as being offered by the king to the 
lama (bT songkhapa). 


chunpa is a dialectical Ladakhi word which is used in the sense of mchodpa, sacrifice. Here it 
can only mean ‘living sacrifice,’ 


dangs, instead of btangs, can only be explained as an orthographical mistake, which is common 
even now-a-days, 


Notes on the English Translation. 


7 The inscription was carved by order of King ’aBum lde, whose full name is Lha-chen-gragspa- 
abum-lde, the contemporary of the great reformer bTsongkhapa. Apparently it was not then 
customary to call the kings by their full names. From ther Gyalrabs we learn that this king was 


generally called Lde, and that his brother, who was a minor king at mThingmo sgang, was called 
Gragspa (full name: Lha-chen-gragspa~’abum), 


This inscription, containing an edict of the king, was probably carved shortly after bTsongkhapa’s 
embassy to him, . Of this embassy we read the following in the rGyalrabs (Marx’s translation) : 
‘At that time it came to pass that the omniscient of the period of degeneration, the great 
bTsongkhapa-bLobzang-Dragspa, having in his possession a Thse-dpag-med about as long as 
a finger joint, which had originated from the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two 
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ascetics, and said, ‘Give it either to the one called Gragspa, or to the one called Lde.’? When the 
two arrived in Mar-yul (Ladakh), the one called Gragspa was in Nubra, They went into bis 
presence, but he did not deign to look at them with so much as one eye. So they went on to Leh. 
On the morrow the king gave command: ‘At to-day’s Darbar, whosoever attends, be it ascetics, 
or Bheda, or Mon, or Tishi (three low castes), he should not be refused admittance.’ Now when 
the two ascetics came into his presence, the king rose and met the two ascetics. ‘The two ascetics 
made over the present, and the king was delighted with it. Taking the precious law of Buddha for 
his pattern, he built the Lamasery of Spe-thub (Spithug), though in reality he did not build it, but 
it came into existence by a miracle. Having built it, he caused many brotherhoods of Lamas to 
settle down (in the country).”’ 


My explanation of the Thse-dpag-med is that it was a short summary of the doctrines of bTsong- 
khapa, perhaps written with his own blood, which had te be explained by the two ascetics, King 
’aBum-lde seems to have had a sincere wish to purify the Buddhism of Ladakh and to abolish the 
living sacrifices in the first place, and it is not likely that he published his edict at Mulbe 
only. In the other villages it was perhaps written on wooden boards, as, in spite of special enquiries, 
no other edict of a similar character has as yet been discovered. Apparently the edict did not meet 
with general approval, as is shown by Inscription No, 3 (see below), and, without doubt, the phyng- 
thsiy sacrifice is still a general practice. 


The date of the Inscription. 


I put the date of the inscription at 1430-1440 A, D., because it is not very likely that 
bTsongkhapa, who died in 1441,4 would have sent the embassy to Ladakh in his early years, 
Besides the Spithug monastery, this king built a temple according to the pattern of the mTho-vling 
Temple on the upper Sutlej and the greatest mchod-réen of Ladakh. The ruins of this tremendous 
structure can be seen a mile above the Commissioner’s compound at Leh, It was called Teu-bkrashis- 
od-mtho, and is now called Ti-serru, because it was built over the “yellow crag ”’ — teu yserpo. 


The Legend of the Red Hand. 


At the present day the following story is told about the print of a red hand on the rock, 
mentioned above. Ages ago a good king was asked by his people to relieve the poor from their 
taxes. He printed the red hand on the rock and said: Only those who can reach up to the red 
hand, will have to ‘pay taxes.’ In consequence of this order all the fatherless children were exempted 
from taxes, until they were tall enough to touch the red hand. It requires a man of about six feet 
to reach the red spot. Men of six feet are only found among the ’aBrogpa or Dards now-a-days, 
To-day there is hardly a single man in the village who would be able to touch the red marke. 
If the legend were true, it would have meant in earlier days that only the Dards had to pay taxes 
and not the shorter Tibetans of Mulbe. 


INSCRIPTION No, ff. 


Position: About the middle of the rock, below Inscription No, I. 


Text in Roman Transliteration, 


Om mani padine ham hri 

om sbasti chos rgyal 
mehog gyur rgyalpo khre rgyal yab yum sras bcas ysum 
gyt sku drin dp& yongyt bdagpo ‘agarba montiyis (thongnga ? ) 
don Idan risa brgyad mani bzhangs dgebas potalaru skyebar 


it a SS rt 
* This date is given in Grlinwedel and Pander’s Pantheon, I see in Journal and Proceedings, A, S. B., Vole Ly 
Wo. 4, 1905, that Sarat Chandra Das giyes 1418 A.D. as the year of bTsongkhapa’s death. 
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Text in Classical Orthography. 


Om mani padme him here 
om sbasti chos rgyal 
mehog ’agyur rgyalpo Khri rgyal yab yum sras bcas ysui 
gyi slow drin{la] dpa yongyt bdagpo mgarba monityrs 
don idan [brgyal|risa brgyad mani bzhengs ; ugebas jotalaru shyebar Loyurcig|. 


Translation. 


Om, happiness be to you, Manipadma, through the kindness of the religious king 
mChog-’agyur-rgyalpo-khri-rgyal, father, mother [and] son, the three together, 
the head-sacrificer of the heroes, the smith Monti, [in brackets: did you see tt P] 
erected 108 mchod rten ; through [this] virtue may he be reborn at Potala | 


Notes on the Tibetan text. 


vadme ; as rogards the writing of this word, now-a-days the dis generally written with the 
second syllable, and then the d and m form one compound letter. As will be seen in the plate, the 
d is here written with the first syllable, and thus the compound letter is avoided. The latter inode 
of writing I have always found in ancient carvings, 


mchog ’agyur rgyalpo, may not be part of the name of the king, but may stand to express the 
idea ‘may he be elevated !’ 


khri rgyal, seems to be the proper name of the king; it means ‘throne-king.’ 
dpa yongyibdagpo ; lit., the owner of the sacrifices of the heroes. 

Monti, is not a Tibetan name, but may be Dard. 

thongnga, which I put in brackets, seems to be an addition by another hand, 


rtsa brgyad, in similar connections is always understood to mean 108, not 28, as the moderri 
dialect has it. 


don Idan mani, is a certain kind of mchod rten. 


The inscription was left unfinished, but it was necessary to add only two more syllables to 
make it complete. 


Notes on the English Translation. 


This inscription is one of the ordinary type of Ladakhi rock-inscriptions, and is a record of the 
erection of mchod-rten. Still, it would be of some historical interest, if it were possible to identify 
the name of the king mentioned in the inscription with one of the kings of the rGyalrabs. This, 
however, I find impossible, as neither a king mChog-gyur-rgyalpo-khri-reyal, nor a king Khri-rgyal 
can be traced there. For this reason it is impossible to date the inscription approximately. But 
IT believe we shall not be far wrong, if we say that it was probably carved after Inscription No. L., 
and before Inscription No. IV., which is placed below it (1440—1600 A, D.). Itis possible that the 
king, given here, is one of the vassal-kings of the kings of Leh, The line of the Khri Sultans, 
for instance, often tried to shake off the sovereignty of the kings of Leh. Before they became 
Muhammadans, their title may have been Khri-rgyal. They had their residence at Kartse, not far 
from Mulbe, It is of some interest to see a smith in a high position, and in Inscription No. IV, also 
we find a smith among the nobility. It is possible that among the Dards the position of the smiths 
was not so low as it was among the Tibetans, 


As regards my rendering of the well-known formula ‘Om mani padme hum!’ I have followed 


Dr. F, W. Thomas, who explains it as a vocative case of a female name Manipadma. The ordinary 
translation is ‘Oh thou jewel in the lotus!’ 
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INSCRIPTION No, IIT. 
Position: To the right of No. I, 


Textin Roman Transliteration. 


ska ‘athabs yin 
rtsobola ysanpar 


Text in Classical Orthography. 


dha thabs yin 
ytsobos ysanpar | mdzodely |, 


Translation. 


[ This] is a difficult way. 
May the Lord hear [us]! 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


ska, instead of dka, is one of the many cases in which a d, 4, or y prefix assumes the pronuncia- 
tion of s or 7. 


ytsob0, instead of ytsodo, is another example of the same kind. 


This inscription also was left unfinished, but it was necessary to add only two more syllables, 


Notes on the English Translation. 


This shoré inscription refers evidently to Inscription No. 1., which makes its date 1400—1440 
A. D. In it is expressed the voice of the people with regard to the edict of king “aBum-lde, The 
people were afraid that the god to whom the goat had been annually offered would be displeased, if 
it was withheld from him, and apparently wish to tell him that it was not their fault if the sacrifices 
were discontinued. This god is addressed by the title y/sobo, Lord. Of course, the sacrifices were 
resumed later, 


INSCRIPTION No. IV, 


Position : Below Inscription No, IT. 


Text in Roman Transliteration. 


Om s[bajstt dam sridla pad rgyud rgyalpe 

rgyalmo co’amtr akhadum nytsgyt chab 

srid rgyas ‘agyur cig lhonpo husen mir chos 
don gru[]pa yongyi bdagpo the gar ’agaripa (Inga yon “adag gurubu yw Inga) 
risig rhon alt mama so rnams ldaneig (khanmo bis ’ajoms) 
{man khang shung sa yin) riso cas kris rgyas cig. 


Text in Classical Orthography. 


Om sbasts ; dam sridla pad broyud rqyalpo 

rqyalmo jo mur khatun ynyiskyt chab 

sid rgyas agyur cig; blonpo husen mir, chos 
don grubpa yongyt bdagpo the mgar ’agaripa (Inga yon bdag guru bu yyu Inga) 
risig dpon alt mahmad bsod rnams ldancig; (khanmo bis ’ajoms) 
(man khang yzhung sala yin) ytso beasla bkrashis rqyas shiq. 
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Translation, 


Om, happiness be to you! During [their] holy reign may the progeny of the king of the 
lotus-family and of the noble queen Mir Khatun become many ! May the minister Husen Mir and 
the fulfiller of the meaning of religion, the sacrificer, ’aGaripa, the seal-smith, and the architect 
Mahmad bSod-rnams, prosper! May happiness spread over this assembly of lords ! 


In brackets : (apparently later additions) the five priests, the five turquoise-sons of the teacher ; 
the wife of the Khan, Bis-’ajoms ; the mazi-house is in the middle. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


pad Srgyud, the lotus-family. This is the name of the ancient Buddhist family of the Ladakhi 
Kings. The proper name of the particular king was ’aJam-dbyangs, who, after being defeated by 
the Baltis, was compelled to marry a Musulman lady, the daughter of Ali Mir. 


co, instead of jo, either shows the influence of the Lhassa dialect, or it is an ordinary 
orthographical mistake. 


‘aMir ’akhadum is a case of not fully grasping a foreign name. 


chab-srid, does not mean ‘government’ in Western Tibet, but ‘progeny,’ as I am informed. But 
I must add that since J read the Mulbe inscriptions, I have found other inscriptions in which the 
word chab-srid has to be translated by ‘Government.’ 


lhonpo, instead of blonpo, is due to mispronunciation, The A after the J is due to such spellings 
as lha and lho, instead of the more correct Ala and Alo. 


the gar, is said to be a particular kind of smith. I believe of those wha make seals (thetse), 
The compound formed of thetse and mgarba would be the-mgar. 


guru, teacher, This is the first time that I have met with this Sanskrit word in the colloquial 
language of Ladakh. 


rbon instead of dpon. ‘The d prefix became an r prefix, as is often the case, and the & instead 
of p ig an ordinary orthographical mistake. | 

Mama So-rnams. Mama is still the ordinary Ladakhi pronunciation of the name Mahmad. 
So-rnams is apparently the ancient careless pronunciation of the Tibetan name b8od-rnams. Tt is 
remarkable that the same personality possesses both Musalman names and Buddhist names. 


khanmo, a daughter or wife of a Khan, 
Bis ’ajoms. This name is said to occur still, 
man khang, house of mani- [stones], This is a kind of mchod-rien. 


ytso beas, “assembly of Lords,” or “the Lords together,” may also be translated by “ aristocracy,” 
kris for bkrashis, is a well-known abbreviation, 


Notes on the English Translation, 


The date of this inscription can be fixed with some certainty. The inscription contains in its 
first part a wedding congratulation, which was probably carved on the rock on the occasion of Kine 
aJam-dbyangs’ marriage to Ali Mir’s daughter rGyal-Khatun. We find similar wishes axorsesed 
in Ladakhi Songs Nos, XVIII. and KIX, ante, 1902. The Ladakhis were defeated by the Baltis 
and Al Mir, the Balti general, compelled the Ladakhi king to marry his daughter, The wedding 
took place about in 1600 A.D. The name of the queen, Mir Khatun, represents a combination of 
the father’s and the daughter's names. Iam told by the natives, it is a general custom in Purig to 


add the father’s name, or part of it, to the names of the childr A 
: , ’ ren, In Ladakh proper, inst 
father’s name, the name of the house is added, eh eee 


: iw Lreiar ADLIGUSLY. 
Aock snsergpliors af Mus Lbe. 
Pate & 
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With reference to that part of text which is given in brackets, I may say that in the minds of 
certain people the list of the nobility was not considered complete, and that for this reason the first 
two additions were made. The notice about the man-khang (mehod-rten) had probably nothing to 
do with the rest of the mscription. 


INSCRIPTION No. V. 
Position: To the left of Inscriptions Nos. II. and IV. 


Text in Roman Transliteration, 


blonbo husen alt skyabs [’alphelle 
‘oma cig 
di ysum zhuwapa yin 
briskhan ’onpo dang 
dgon ‘abyong yin 
bkris. 


Text in Classical Orthography. 


blonpo husen, alt, skyabs ’apheile 
‘oma Yyotg 
‘adi ysum zhubapa yin 
drismkhan ’onpo dang 
dkon ‘abyong yin. 
bkrashis, 


Translation. 


Minister Husen, Ali [and] Skyabs—’aphelle, 
[who are all of] one mother, 
these three are the petitioners. 
The writers [of the inscription | are the astrologer 
and dKon—’abyong. 
Happiness | 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 


‘aphelle may either represent an original name ‘aphel-las, or it may be the word ‘uphel 
furnished with the termination of respect, 


‘oma ycig, originally means ‘one milk.’ It expresses the idea that the three drank from one 
mother’s breast. 


zhuwapa, instead of zkudapa, comes near to the actual pronunciaton of the word, 


dgon, instead of dken, can only be explained as an orthographical mistake, which shows once more 
how uncertain the people are about the actual phonetical value of tenuis and media, 


ékrts is another well-known abbreviation of the word dkrashis. 


Notes on the English Translation. 


What the petition of the three men was will probably always remain obscure. The Tibetans 
have always been very fond of making petitions. The occurrence of Muhammadan names in it seems 
to show that it was carved after 1600 A. D., i. ¢., after the conquest of Ladikh by the Baltis, 
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THE CHUHRAS! 


BY THE REV. J. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ; SIALKOT, 


[ Under the title of “The Genealogies of Lal Beg,’ Sir Richard Temple, in his Legends of the 
Panjab, gave several kursindmas or so-called genealogies of the Chuhras, but “after repeated enquiries 
extending over several years” he was unable to obtain more than these and ‘ some fragmentary tales 
related verbally.” The Rev. J. Youngson, D.D., of the Church of Scotland Mission at Sialkot, has, 
however, since 1891, been able to obtain not only an apparently complete kursindma, but also 
a complete version of the songs sung by the sweepers at weddings and so on. These he has 
translated, and thus the following pages contain a very full account of the caste, its observances and 
ritual, As pointed out by Sir R. Temple in his Legends, ‘the kursindmas, as a matter of fact, contain 
also their stories and their ritual, as much of them, at any rate,as they ever commit to paper.” 
Dr. Youngson, however, has taken much of the material now published from a MS. which he found 
at the village of Kharolidn in the Sialkot District, and he was informed that another book existed at 
Gujranw4l4, which he had not seen. Enquiry would probably result in the discovery of other MSS. 
Nothing has as yet been printed by the Chuhris from these records, and fuller accounts of them would 
be of interest, — H. A. Rosn, Superintendent of Ethnography, Panjab. | 


I.— CONSTITUTION OF THE TRIBE. 
Origin and internal organisation. 


{ VENTURE to write about this tribe shortly, and with considerable diffidence, as contributing an 
uncertain quantity to the knowledge of the origin, manners, customs, and, if we may dignify it by 
the name, literature of this people. This small endeavour to add to the materials from which their 
story must be finally written, has been determined by a real interest in the people themselves, and 
terms of close intimacy with them. The Chuhr4s of the Panjab, by whatever name they may be 
known elsewhere in India, are a people worthy of study, destined, as they probably are, on account of 
their hardy, patient, kindly nature, as well as their simple religion, to rise in the social scale, while 
they benefit by the opportunities which the British Government has brought them. I claim no value 
for the account that I give of them — that will be estimated by those who are qualified to judge. 


It may be of some interest; it may be useless. The writing of it has given me a better insight into 
their character and life, 


1. Caste divisions. 


in order to ascertain the names of the various divisions of the Chuhras I thought the best plaw 
was to invite a number of them to give me all available information. I seated them in my room in 
Sialkot one day, conceiving that [ had an opportunity to obtain the very best that could be had, for 
there were priests and genealogists among them. But I had reckoned without my host, for the very 
mention of tribal distinctions set them all by the ears, When, however, they had exhausted their 
first ardour, I was furnished with the following tribal names. 


The original division, they said, was into Luté, Jhde, and Téngré, the Laté being Manhds 
Rajpat, wandering Dogras; the Jhée, Dhaé or Sahi being named from their founder, who, when 
a child, slept beside a hedgehog (séh); and the Téngré being makers of winnowing sieves, living in the 
desert, and named Téngré on account of their pride. Besides the three original divisions, there are 
Goriyé, so called from 'the fact that their founder was born in a tomb (gér). They hail from Dehli. 
The founder was Shah Jahaén’s son, He was also called Kandara, because he spoke harshly. 


Next come Pathan, originally from Kabul, in Akbar’s time. There were three brothers, of whoin 
Dhagind was the eldest. They entered the country as fagirs, or pirs. Gil; from Chakrart in 
Gujranwala. A tree sheltered the first of the name in a time of rain. Bhatti; from the Bar in 
GOjranwala, Pindi Bhattian, Dullé being their chief. Sahdtré; in Akbar’s time Sahétr4 was thrown 
to the tigers, but the tigers did not injure him. Soénit Bhunnidy; descendants of Raja Karn, the 
Brahman who gave away 1} maunds of gold every day before he ate his food. 


A Lt nnn, 
1 i The great interest in this article is the light it throws on the religious notions of the Lalbégi Mehtars — 
vide Vol. L., Legends of the Panjab, the section on “ the Genealogies of Lal Bég.” — Ep, 
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Then follow Laddar, Khokar, Khonjé, Kaliané, Ratti, Mathi, Bart, Momé (in Tlldqah Mémé near 
Géndhal), Hauns, Chapriban (in Khak beyond Lahore, makers of wicker-work), Ghussiir, Balhim, 
Labanté, Nahir. 


The Dim, the Chuhra, the Mirasi, the Machchi, the Jhiwar, and the Changar, are all of the same 
origin. They claim to be indigenous in the Sidlk6t District, at least as far as the older divisions are 
concerned. 


In the time of the Pandavas and Kairavas there were four sons of Kanwar Brahma, viz., Paraba, 
Partha, Siddhra, and Prashta, the last being also called Jhaumpra, from living ina jungle. There are 
other names applied to him and to his successors, such as Ghungur Bég, Ail Malik, Lal Bég, Pir 
Chhété, Balmik, Bala. The following genealogical tree was given, but I presume it is a very 
uncertain one :— 


A Genealogy. 
Prashta. 
Alek Das, and his wife Silawantt. 
alit 
Highteen generations, all yangli. 
Bal 4 sunt and his house. 
Bamrtk. 


j 


Bal, 
Another Genoalogy or Kursinama. 
Att. 
Bat 
Adis and wife Véshna, 
Sadda Sadaajiva and wife Govittri. 
Ghung and wife Surangiya. 
Dhana and wife Sila Sakat. 
Nil Kanth and wife Go Atma Dévi. 


Kanwar Brahmé and wife Burhadji or dastri. 





Sidhri Patrabi Bhartha Prashta, also called Jhanmpra, lst Incarnation, aud wife Mausd Davi. 
Ad Gopal and wife Bhilni. 


Sankéswar and wife Sadawanti, 2nd Incarnation. 
j 


uur 





Unésh Dadté Mugat Gosdin and wife Dhanwauiti, 
Gaur Rikh and wife Naurangéa. 
| 
Dayal Rikh and wife Manglan. 


Jal Bhigan and wife Pavittaran. 
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Angash DéétA and wife Satwanti. 


Agganwar and wife Asna. 


Sankh Pat or Santékh and wife Jass Vanti, 8rd Incarnation. 
Bala beiicht and wife Sham Rup, 4th Incarnation. 
Bir Bamrik and wife Rajwanti, 5th Incarnation. 
Ball and wife Nau Chandran. 
Tswar BAIA and wife Mansa, 6th Incarnation. 


Balmik and wife Mahén, 7th Incarnation. 





Ua bith Budh Rikkh and wife Salikan. 
Marwar Didari and wife DayéAlt, 
Nir Didari and wife Asdiwanti. 
Sham Surandé and wife Surgin, 8th Incarnation. 
sham Boxart and wife Lachhmf., 
Sri Hate Sham and wife Rajwantt. 
shti and wife Sal6, 
Shah Loft and wife Svan. 
Arjan and wife Arfain, 


Pir Saval and wife Jafaran. 


As& and wife Janatin otaa, 
Ahir Malik and wife Sikiaiwatt. 
Ghungar Bég and wife Nasaran. 
Baz Bég and wife Sadiqifn. 
Baréhhi Bég and wife Varsan. 
Lal Bég and wife Satilén, 9th Incarnation. 
Bala Sher (also called Pir J hota, the wrestler) and wife Amélikin, 10th Incarnation. 
Sada Bala Lal Khan and wife Roshanan, 
Pir Dhagéna and wife Nar DtvAni, 


Shah Sara and wife Guss4n. 
Peete ee 
M nf \ 4 ! i 
abi Shah. Darg&hi Shah, Sh4h Akhlds and wife Lachhmi, 
4 | 
Ghasité Shah. Yara Shah. Séva Shih 1 wife Sarsi. 
B 
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A A A A 
rere Shah, Jam — Arpar Shah. Arif Shah. 
| | 
Karm Shah. Langar Shah. | | | | | 
[ Zabardast Chugatté Murad Jawihir Shah. Bard Shah. 
Fazl Shah. Mohammed Shah. Shah. Shah, Shah. | i i 
| | Alim Shah. ‘JJamiat Shah. 
| | | 
Falel Shah. Qasim Shih. ‘Karim Qutb Rahm nen TAL Shah. 1Ganhny Shah, 
: Shih. Shab. Shih, Shih. 


| 
iSardir Sh&h. Sultan Shah. 





| | 
1Aakim Shah, 1Fath Shah, 1Bah4awal Shah. 


| | 
Fath Shah. ‘Bahadur Shih. 4Nadir Shah. 
Bala is a name given to the leaders. Another genealogy appears in the religious service. 


The Gil will not eat batdin, the egg-plant (bhatd bart): the Laté do not eat hare or rabbit: the 
Kanaré (?) abstain from cloves: the Sahétré refuse to look on a tiger; at marriages, however, they 
make the image of a tiger which the women worship: the Bhatti will not sit on a bench of boards or 
bricks : no Chuhr& will eat séh, or hedgehog. 


2. Governing body. 


There representative assembly, or governing body,is the Painch, Panch, Panchayat, the members 
of which are chosen by the people, and the head of which, @.e., the Pir Panch, or Sar Panch, is selected 
by the other members. I have heard them speak of a kharpanch too, 1.e, the most troublesome 
member of the panch! The office of the ptr panch is held permanently, and is even in some cases 
hereditary. If the pir is unable to preside at the meetings his place may be taken by a‘sarbarah, or 
substitute, for the time being. The painch settles disputes of all sorts, having to interfere especially in 
matters of marriage and divorce; it also looks after the poor. It punishes offenders by excommuni- 
cation, hukka pani band, and also by imposing fines of 20, 40, 100 rupees, or even more, The punish- 
ment of excommunication, of being barddart sé judd, is a heavy one, pointing to the fact that the 
people, valuing so highly the opinion of their fellow-men, are amenable to the rules of their society 
by reason of sanctions affecting their standing in the society. All over the Panjab the dearest thing 
te a Panjabi is his ’izzat, i.e., the estimation in which he is held by his fellows. 


8. Rules of inter-marriage. 


They do not marry within their own section, but they take wives from all the other divisions. 
Marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted after the death of the wife. Marriage with the wife’s 
mother, or wife’s aunt, is not allowed. Two wives are allowed; the former of whom is considered the 
head, and has peculiar rights and privileges. The wives live together in the same house. Marriage 
takes place when the girl is about 7 or 8, and even 5 years of age. 


Marriages are arranged by the ndé (barber), the chtinbd (washerman), and the m7rdsi (village bard 
and genealogist). The consent of the parents is necessary in all cases, except when the woman is 
a widow, or independent of her parents, Girls are never asked whom they will marry, or if they are 
willing to marry. They would not give an expression of their wishes, as they say, sharm ké mdré, 
for shame. There is no freedom of choice in the case of young persons marrying. 


A price is paid by the bridegroom’s family, the amount of it being settled by the two contract- 
ing parties. It becomes the bridegroom’s property after marriage. An engagement to marry may 
be broken off in the case of a defect or blemish in either the man or the woman, and divorce may be 
shane Sn lh a a ce 


1 Present representatives. 
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obtained after marriage by a regular “writing of divorcement.’’ Divorced wives marry again. 
Children of different mothers inherit on equal terms, and all assume the father’s section. 


Widows remarry, but they have no price. The widow of an elder brother may marry a younger 
brother, and the widow of a younger brother may marry an elder brother. A widow marrying out 
of her hushand’s family takes her children with her. 


II. — DOMESTIC CHREMONIES. 


Birth and pregnancy. 


In accouchement the woman sits, with one woman on each side of her, and one behind her, The 
dat, or midwife, sits in front. No seat is used. When the child is born, the midwife places her head 
on the stomach of the mother to press out the blood, and with her feet and hands presses, dabdti, 
the whole body. The dd? and women relations attend during and after confinement. 


As an expression of joy at the birth of a child a string of shir7, or acacia leaves, is hung across 
the door. Green symbolises joy and blessing, mubdrakbdd?. The leaves of the akk, a plant with 
poisonous milky juice, are thrown on the house to keep away evil spirits. If the child is a boy, born 
after two girls, they put the boy in a cloth, which they tie at both ends as a sort of cradle, and then 
they lift the child through the roof, while the nurse says :— Trikhal kt dhér & gat, i. e., ‘the third 
time thrives.’ Guy is given to the friends, and ten days after that a dinner, to which the relatives are 
invited. At the end of 21 days the mother is over her separation, and resumes cooking. 


Adoption. 


Adoption of children is common, but with no special ceremonies. 


Betrothal. 


When a betrothal takes place, the ldg?, the marriage functionary and go-between, goes to the 
house of the boy’s parents, taking with him sugar and dates for the inmates. He states the purpose 
of his visit, and there is placed before him five or ten, or more, rupees, of which hetakes one and goes. 
ifthe people are very poor they intimate to the ldgi how much he should take out of the heap. 


Returning to the house of the girl’s parents he makes his report, describing the boy, his prospects, 
circumstances, and so on. 


A lagi now goes from the boy’s residence, carrying clothes and jewels for the girl. He himself 


is presented with a turban (pagr?) and songs are sung by the womankind. The binding portion of 
the ceremonies is where the turban is given to the lég? before witnesses. 


In two, three, four, or five years, the girl’s parents send the ldgi to say that it is time for the 
marriage, Ifthe parents of the boy find it convenient, they declare that they are ready, and instruct 
the ldgi to ask the other house to send nishdn, bhéchd, bahérd, which is a present of three garmenis, 
one to the mirds?, one to the ndz, and the third to the Chuhra who lights the fire. There is gur also 
in the basket containing the clothes, and this is distributed to the singing girls and others. The 
lagi receives a rupee or two, and goes back with the news that the bhéchd has been accepted. 
Then a tréwar, a present of seven garments, is prepared, and sent from the girl’s residence, a white 
phulkén?t (embroidered shawl), a chéb or chop (a red cotton shawl with a silk embroidered edge), a 
chéld (bodice), a kurté (jacket), a darid? (narrow silk cloth), a lung? or sdya (a check cloth or petti- 
coav), two pagrés (turbans) and one chddar (sheet or shawl). The jacket has a gold button, bird, and 
three silver ones called allédn, and gétd, or gold and silver lace, with the figure of a man sin beoidexad 
on the right breast or shoulder. This present is sent to the boy’s residence, where the garments 
are spread out on a bed to give the inmates and friends an opportunity of seeing them. The 


lagi takes with him also gu’, pétdssé (sweets), and a ru 


Ree pee as répnd, which he gives to the bridegroom. 
This répndé may be seven dried dates, and other things. The boy’s hands are dyed with maind? 


(henna) to signify joy. Again rupees are placed before the lagi, of which he takes as many as he has 
been instructed to take. He then says that such and such a day has been fixed for the wedding, 
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and goes back to tell the bride’s friends that the day is appointed. On this occasion songs are 
sung. The following are some of them :— 


Marriage Songs. 


The sister sings. 


Ghort tért vé, malla, sdhni, 

Sdhnt band? kathiadn dé nal, 

Katht dhér té hajar. 

Main manéhart, bahini dét surjnd. 
Surjnd, vich vich bagdis déjang & dwé, 
Jhuldéd.s sehréan dé nil, 

Bajdéin bajéan dé nal, 

Shahr nawdbanr dé ghar dhukna : 
Dhukné vé amirdn di tért chal, 
Barkhurdéran dé téré baithna, 
Chiré térd vé, malld, sdhnd, 

Séhnd bandd kalgédn dé nal, 

Kalgt dhér té hajar. 


Main manéhari vé, bahint déa surjnd. 


Surjnd, vich vich bdgdn dé janj dwé, 
Jhuldédn sthrédn dé nil, 
Bajdédn bajén dé nal, 


Main manéhdri vé bahint déa surpnd. 


Valé téré vé, mall, sdhné, 
Schné bandé sabzéadn dé nil, 
Sabzé dhér té hajir, 


Main manthdrt vé bahint déa surjra. 


Surjnan, vich vich bagdn dé tusst ad, 
Chét nigdrédn dé nal, 
Jhuldéin séhrédn dé nal, 


Main manéthart vé bahints déd surjna. 


Shahr nawdbdan dé ghar dhuknd, 
Dhukné vé amirdi dt tért chal, 
Baadshah jehéd téraé baithna. 


Ghért tér? vé, malla, sohni, 

Jart métian dé nal, 

Mott dhér té hajar. 

Maiti balhidrt, mai déé surjna, &e. 


Harid, Havrid, géwiyén. 
Haridwidlé bannd hé. 

Kis ghar Haria gaviyén ? 
Kis dhang vidh hé? 

Bay ghar Haria gaviyén, 
Vir dé dhang vidh hé. 
Harian chugan lavértan. 
Dudh vadhérdé déhn hé, 
Ghundé khol, buldkadnwalié, 
Kh buldikan-wailté. 
Chiréwaélé arz karé. 
Ghundd khél, buldkdn-wilté, 
Khél, buldkdn-walté, 


Your mare is beautiful, beloved. 

Beautiful with cushions, 

Thousands of cushions. 

I am a sacrifice to you, my sister’s friend. 

The procession has entered the gardens, friend, 
With waving garlands as crowns, 

With beating drums. 

You come to the house of nobles. 

Your gait is princely, 

Your seat is graceful. 


Your turban is beautiful, beloved, 
Beautiful with plumes, 

Thousands of plumes. 

Jama sacrifice to you, my sister's friend, 
Friend, the procession enters the gardens, 
With waving garlands, 

With the beat of drums. 

Tam a sacrifice to you, my sister’s friend. 


Your earrings are beautiful, beloved, 
Beautiful with green drops, 

Thousands of jewel drops. 

fam a sacrifice to you, my sister’s friend. 
Come into the gardens, beloved, 

With the beat of drums, 

With the waving of garlands. 

Iam a sacrifice to you, my sister’s friend. 
You come to the house of nobles. 

Your gait is that of princes, 

Your seat is kingly. 


The mother sings. 


Your mare is beautiful, beloved, 

With set pearls. 

Thousands of pearls. 

Tam devoted to you, the mother’s friend. 


Let us sing Harid4, Hara. 

The bridegroom is handsome. 

In whose house shall we sing Harié ° 
Whose marriage is to be celebrated ¥ 

We will sing Haria, in the father’s house, 
It is our brother’s marriage. 

The cows graze on the green grass. 

They give plenty of milk. 

Untie the knot of your veil, nose-ringed lady, 
Unloose it, nose-ringed lady. 

The bridegroom entreats you. 

Open your veil, nose-ringed lady, 

Open it, nose-ringed lady. 
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They sing for the bride. 


: 4 aay A My bridegroom comes to-day. 

_ . ™ ra = nich Web Take off the gate and put it in the lane. 
i i A : Lite Take it out, and put it in the lane. 

Hird nf, biti yolk Ai, dé kivé: Like Hir I would sweep the lanes of dust; 
Hii gatian da kad. Sweep the lanes. 


They sing for the bridegroom. 


4° An At ay A When I come home, 

a ee Put gold bracelets on thy wrists; 

Péin sdné dé chiira. Put on golden bracelets. 

Hiré ni, hitij galidn didn thikartan ; Like Hir I would sweep the potsherds from the lanes; 
Hitnj galién didn thikartai, Sweep the lanes clean of potsherds. 

Jadéi gharé dwéngé, When I come home . 

Odor pain thn lawng tavitridn : Then put on your nose and forehead jewels: 
Pits tin laung tavitetan. Put on nose and forehead jewels. 

Gort vé kahin pajjarké dt hon ; You are come well dressed; 

Pahin pajjarké Git hoi. You have come well dressed. 

Mukhon tin b6ldé kytin nahin ? Why do you not speak ! 

Mukhon b6l, band? déa sdian : Speak, your handmaid’s friend: 

Bol, bandit dé satan ; Speak, O handmaid’s friend, 

Tertan vé Allah né ptiridi padiydan ; God has blessed you; 

Maulé né phridn péian, God has fulfilled your desires. 


Kardt gébt gébt main. 
Many téri, Pirnd, vé, 
Mapé hongé damdn dé lébi. 


I say g6b?, gdb? (to unite the songs). 
Iam your bride, O Piran, 
My parents are avaricious. 


Hight or nine days before the wedding they have what they call mdi pand, that is, they take 
ghungnidn, wheat roasted in the husk, to the quantity of five or six pardép?, which they put in the boy’s 
lap. This he distributes with gur to his friends of the same age as he is seated on a basket. Wheat is 
distributed to the other friends, perhaps as much as four or five maunds, with gur. The boy is 
anointed with oil as many times as there are days before the marriage :— 


The friends sing. 
Matan paindian liré nit, 
Allah didn vadhdiydn. 
Allah diin vadhdiydn. 
Pirdn didn vadhdiydan, 
Charh jivin vé, charh jivtn. 
Sarb suhdgan ded pdindn 
Vé lard ded saiydn. 
A, malla, paid mata 
Téréin ndtydn dé man chih. 
Chiréwalé didn vélan dendé mar: 
Velin dénd? sti man: 
Chiréwalé dé sagan manndnd? mai, 
Sagan manndnd? man : 
Vélan déndi st mdi. 


While the bridegroom is being anointed, 
May God bless him. 

May God bless him. 

May the priests bless him. 

May no misfortune befall you as you ride. 
May the master of the beautiful 

Bride live long 

Come, beloved, we will anoint you. 

Make happy the barbers. 

The mother of the bridegroom gives gifts : 
The mother gives gifts: 

The mother of the bridegroom seeks good auspices, 
Good auspices she seeks : 

The mother gives gifts. 


It is the nd? that anoints the bridegroom to make him sweet. The ointment is made of the 


flour of wheat and barley, kachur (a drug), khardal (white mustard), chathal charild (a scent), and 
oil. This preparation is called baind. 
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When the boy is taken off the basket they bind a ginnd (ornament) or hangnd (bracelet) on his 
wrist, which consists of an iron ring, a cowrie, and a manka (string) of kach (glass) beads. They put 
a knife into his hand at the same time. All this is to keep off the evil spirits. The same operation 
is performed on the girl by her friends; only she puts on a Aangni (wrist ornament) or chiir? (bracelet) 
of iron, instead of taking a knife in her hand. 


Betrothal takes place at any time from five years of age and upward, the consent of the parents 
only being necessary. If the betrothal is cancelled, the puinch arranges the amount to be repaid, and 
recovers ib. 


When the wedding day approaches, a big dinner is given in the boy’s home on a Wednesday, the 
entertainment extending to Thursday morning. This is called mél. 


The bharjdz, or other relative, with his wife, goes to the well for a jar of water, which they carry 
between them. With this water the nd@ washes the bridegroom ona basket. His hair is washed 
with buttermilk and oil. Seven chopnits, unburnt earthen plates, are placed before him. These he 
breaks with his feet. His uncle on the mother’s side gives him a cow, &., and the bride’s uncle gives 
the same to her. The bridegroom puts on his new clothes, the old ones being appropriated by 


the ndz. 


The uncles sing. 


Dress, beloved, dress, 

That your marriage party may arrive early. 

Put on your turban, beloved, put it on 

May all your wishes be gratified. 

May all your desires be gratified. 

Gird yourself, beloved, gird yourself. 

Your uncles will grace the marriage. 

Mount your mare, beloved, mount your mate. 
| With you are your two brothers. 


Pahin Lapré, malia vé, pahin kapreé, 
Téré janj sawélé apré. 

Pahin lungtan, mall vé, pahin lwagidin. 
Tértiis sabbé murdd tw punnidn. 

Téridin sabbé murddan puaniin. 

Pahin léché, mallé vé, pahin laché. 
Térd kaj savaran chaché, &e. 

Charh ghér?, malld vé, charh ghévt. 
Téré nal bhardvdn di j617. 


The bridegroom’s sister sings and gives him his clothes. 
The bridegroom’s sister sings. 


Méré amma babé jaya- My own brother, my parents’ child, 

Taint charhiyd rip savaya. Your handsome appearance is enhanced. 

Ti pahin, main mul dénidi. | Dress yourself, I will pay for the dress. 

Bahé uchche, n& té pé6 nt puchhké. Seat yourself with leave of father and mother. 
Charh ghirtyé, téré nal bhardvan di jorlyé, Mount your mare, with your two brothers. 


Mallé, nikké nikka sit 
Bahin katiyd vé malld. 
Nikké, nikka att 

Téré paggé dyd rap. 

Mat thok undyd. 

Tt pahin, main mul dénidn, 
Tu pahin layd vé, 

Méré amid babé jaya. 
Taint charhiyd rip savdaya. 


Wé dal kangua vé ! 

Vé tin kéhré désén déon ? 
Késar sdhnia vé! 

Nit ragay katéré poddn. 


Beloved, fine threads spun by your sister 
Have made your turban beautiful. 

With fine thread, 

Your turban is beautiful. 

My mother had it woven, 

Put it on, I will pay. 

You have put it on, 

Son of my father and mother, 

How beautiful you look. 


O Saffron, Saffron! 

Where have you come from ? 

O Saffron, beautiful Saffron ! 

The barber prepared you in the cup, 
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Vé dal kangna vé! O Saffron, Saffron ! 

Tt té Piwab dés6is dedi. You come from the Hast. 
Vé dal kangnd vé! O Saffron, Saffron! 

Vé ti kis kis paggé ldéin ? Whose turban did you first adorn F 

Ti Yusaf paggé laédn. It was Joseph’s. 

Vé dal kangna vé, O Saffron, Saffron 

Bi Datdé paggé ladon, It was David’s. 

Vé dal kangna vé, O Saffron, Saffron! | 

Phir lokdis wthis vartaddis, Now it is of the common people. 

Vé dal kangnd vé. O Saffron, Saffron ! 


They dress him on a rug after his bath; the sdfd or turban is placed on his head, over whick 
they throw the sehrd, or garland of flowers. They sprinkle saffron on his clothes. 


A tray is put down with a rupee in it, representing 101 rupees. On the rupee guv is spread, while 
they say, “Jagat parwdén suprt 36 dharm, Ikétr sau rupard ghar dé; According to the custom which 
binds us like religion, We lay before you 101 rupees of our own house.” 


Then into the tray is put the tambdél, néwndrd, i.e, the contribution given by wedding guests to 
defray the expenses of the festival. At each succeeding marriage one rupee more is given, or the same 
sum is given each time,if it is so arranged. Néundrd is givenin the gunl’s home as well. This custom 
of giving at each other’s wedding is a very binding one. Whoever receives néundré from his guests 
must pay back in néundrdé one and half or double the amount at their wedding feasts. 


The party now gets ready to go to the bride’s home. The bridegroom is seated on a mare, or, 
' if poor, he goes on foot. He is accompanied by the sarbdhld, or bridegroom’s friend, generally seated 
behind him on the same animal. On their way they give a rupee to the head men of the villages they 
pass. This is for the poor. Fireworks blaze as they proceed, while the drums and other noisy 
instruments of music announce the coming of the bridegroom, who sits under a paper umbrella, or 
canopy, which has been made by the fireworks man. This last-named individual gets money also on 
the way —a rupee or so. As they approach the bride’s village the women and girls come out, singing 
to surround the whole party with a cotton thread, as if they had made prisoners of them all. 


The village women sing, 


A dhuk vé, Come, 

Téré dhukné dd véba. It is time for you to approach. 

Tit d dhuk vé, Come, 

Méé janké na chattédn, Your mother did not lick you when you were born, 
Pédindi val subtédn. | She threw you away at her feet, 

Th & dhuk vé, &e. Come, &e. 


To the barber they sing, 


Hanéré laé6i vé, 


You have brought him late, 
Nityé lalachia. 


Covetous barber (because you are not well fed). 
Taint damm dudiyé vé, We will get you money, 


Kauré Shah kélon ! From our Banker Kaur&. 
A dhuk vé. Come. 


Téré dhukné da véld: 
Tits & dhs vé. 

Phul, mérié phuliaré, 
Sajjan milan piydré. 
Phul, mérié, dhréké, 
Sajjan milan dchéché. 


sis time for you to come: 
Come. 


Flower, my orchard, 

When friends meet, 

Flower, my dhrék, 

When our friends meet by appointment. 
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Hiir nad aédir, 

Siydl na aéin, 

Aébis sdwan rutté, 

Siwan minh didi 

Pahn phuaran. 

Vadd vadd khandi gutti. 
Uité nahtidis pambri : 
Tér? pair? nahion jutti, 
Bahin di léavédi pambit, 
Bhanijé dt léivétn jutti. 


Kian paniyan héthé té charhké, 
Silidia mangdits rdnglé charkhé, 

Déh vé kanaiyd: tért main uddal gaiyd. 
Main téré kdman paniydan : 

Kaman paniyaa javdis dt kasdrt, 

Traé gaz muchan té naw gaz darhi. 
Main téré haman paniyan. 

Rint Bégam déd jaya, 

Aundé dé sagan mandniyan. 
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You did not come in spring, 

Nor in winter. 

You came in the rainy season, 

In July and August. 

There are showers. 

The mosquitoes bite us. 

You have no shawl: 

You have no shoes. 

You should have brought your sister’s shawl, 
And your brother-in-law’s shoes. 


I go on the roof and put omens on you. 
sisters-in-law ask for coloured spinning wheels. 
Give something: your mother has run away. 

I put omens on you: 

I put omens of husks of barley. 

Three yards mustaches and nine yards of beard. 
I put omens for you. 

Son of Rani Bégam, 

I observe auspicious omens at your arrival. 


Meantime the bride has been dressed, and songs have been sung by her friends, 


The bride’s friends sing. 


Bol ni méri bl kaniyd! Boldt kytiis nahi ? 
Ant piydrt ! Boldt kytis nahin ? 

Kaniyd 306 s6é jhat jigdt. 

Apné vir kilén kujh mangdi. 

Dharmé bap kiln kujh mang di, 

Boélut méri, &e. 


Ais vélé kaun jagé ? 
Vé Rdja, dharmé dé véla. 
Ais vélé babul jagé. 
Vé Rajd, Dharmé da vébi. 
Chird vi dénda. 

& bird vt dénda. 
Kupay dan karénde, 


Ais vélé kaun ? Le. 

Ais vélé nuima jigé. 

Vé Raja, dharmé dé véli. 
Gavan vt dénda. 

TE maiydn vt déndd. 

Palang ptré dé dan karéndd, 
Ais vélé, Le. 


Speak, my daughter! why don’t you speak ? 
My darling child! why don’t you speak? 

The girl now awakes. 

She asks something from her brother. 

She asks something from her generous father. 
Speak, my daughter, &e. 


Who will awake at this time ? 

O Raja (father) this is the time for gifts. 
Let the futher awake now. 

O Raja, this is the time for gifts. 

He gives bracelets, 

He gives golden Luttons, 

He gives a vift of clothes. 


Who will awake, &e. 

The mother’s brother now rises, 
O Raja, this is the time for gifts. 
He gives cows. 

He gives buffaloes. 

He gives a bedstead and a chair. 
At this time, &c. 


Having arrived at the village they rest in a garden, or go to the ddrd, or traveller’s rest-house, 
while dinner is being prepared. A large tray is brought out (changér lil) with sugar in it. The 
légis put some into the bridegroom’s mouth, the rest being divided among the guests. The sarbdhid, 
or bridegroom's friend, and the others prepare to go to the bride’s house with the beating of drums. 
The two parties meet and salute one another, The bride’s father gives a cow or a buffalo, but if he 
is poor he gives a rupee, which the mirds?, or village bard, gets. Nearing the house they find the 
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way obstructed by a stick (kuddan) placed across the path by the mehtars, or dg bdlnéwalé, fire- 
lighters. They must be paid a rupee before the party can proceed. They reach another gate 
formed by a red cloth held by women. This is chunné, The bride’s sister receives a rupee at this 
stage. The machi, or jhiwar (water-carrier) brings a vessel of water, and says, “ Méré kumb dd lag 
deo, Give the price of my earthen water jar.’ He also receives a rupee. 


The marriage party now dine, while the women sing, 


The women of the marriage party sing. 


Haské buld, dil hégayd razd. 
Sdddé pardéstdn da rakha dé Khuda. 
Zura haské buld, dil-hé gagé razd. 
Dhovki baja, zara haské buld, 
Thtthé maujgé shld? paind? dé bala. 
Suché suché maujé vé shitéd manga. 
Zura haské buld, &c, 
Chéndi dé chhalla sdddi paindé hai bald. 
Sdné dé chhallad vé shitdsd manga. 
Zara haské buld, &e. 
Kanak di méni vé ti méré val pa. 
Java di mant vé th mau val pa. 
Zara haské buld, &e. 
Léké gharéta vé main pani val ja. 
Gadi péyd vahdnd dil hé gaya razd. 
Zara haské buld, &e. 
Pani bhariyd chhéti méra ghara té utha ; 
Dér lag? maint galt dendia péi man. 
Lara haské buld, &e. 
Gadhi ution utarké tit p6rd pair? pa. 
Ghard méraé chukké té sir té také. 
Lara haské buld, &e. 
Goli haa main téri, mérd jandé Khudd. 
Té mapé méré aipé payé karangé nakdh- 
Lara haské buld, &e, 
Pant ghar lé jandi tér? réi? vt pakd, 
Roti 612 khaké mil kardngé saléh, 
Zara haské buld, dil hogayd razd, 
Lokan bé samajhdn di kt jdné bald. 


Laughing call me, my heart agrees. 
God is ever the protector of us strangers. 
chorus. Laughing call me, my heart agrees. 
Beat the drums, and laughing call me. 
I will not wear shoes with false gold thread. 
Bring me quickly shoes with real gold thread. 
Chorus. Laughing call me, &e. 
I will not wear a silver ring, 
Send instantly for a gold ring. 
Chorus. Laughing call me, &c., 
Give me 200 measures of wheat. 
But give 200 measures of barley to your mother. 
Chorus. Laughing call me, &. 
Taking a pitcher I go to the water, 
You drive the wheel—my heart is glad. 
Chorus. Laughing call me, &c. 
Quickly I have filled my jar; help me to lift it; 
I am late, my mother will scold me. 
Chorus, Laughing call me, &. 
Coming off the seat put on your shoes, 
Lift my pitcher and put it on my head. 
Chorus. Laughing call me, &c, 
Iam yours, God knows this. 
My parents will marry me to you. 
Chorus. Laughing call me, &e. 
Taking the water home, I will cook your dinner. 
After dinner we will sit and plan. 
Chorus. Laughing call me, &c. 
A plague on people who do not understand. 


While the party dines outside, the ldva (bridegroom) and the sarbéhld (friend) go inside the house, 


A chhanardé,a sort of sieve for cleaning flour or wheat, is placed over the door with alight burning in 
it. The bridegroom strikes this with a sword or knife seven times, knocking it down, light and all, 
with the seventh stroke. The sarbdhié, or bride’s friend, comes witha handful of oil and gur which she 
holds firmly, while the other girls tell the bridegroom to open the hand with his little finger, This he 
tries to do, but the sarbahid advises him to use his thumb and press more forcibly. When her hand 
is opened, she rubs the bridegroom’s face with the mixture. The young lady also spits rice in his 
face—phurkrd. The bridegroom is then drawn into an inner room by means of a pair of trousers 
(pdéjama) twisted round his neck. He has to give the girls a rupee before they let him go. They 
place a small tent made of reeds (ghérébér?) like a tripod, on a pti? (stool), and in it kujiénm (small 


lamps and vessels) made of dough. One of these is lit, and the bridegroom is asked to put cloves 
into the little kujfda. 
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The girls sing. 


Téréén laungdn dd ki kavtyé. What are we to do for your cloves (jewels) ? 
Tért man nt gahné dhariyé, Let us mortgage your mother, 

Utton laung vi piré khariyé. | And so obtain cloves. 

Ukhii lava vé, bdbul, Get a mortar made, father, 

Okh lava. Get a mortar made. 

Avtga déméd téré, When your son-in-law comes, 

Dhdin chharéga. He will clean rice. 


They then take a tray and put it on acup (katéra). This they call tilkan. All the girls press 
down the tray on the cup with their hands one above another, telling the bridegroom to lift it up. 
He tries to do so but cannot, and the sarbddhldé with his foot overturns it. This is the signal for the 
girls to give gdli (abuse) to the sarbéhld: they pull his hair, slap him, push him about, and generally 
ill-treat him until the bridegroom at his cries for help asks them to desist. 


The girls sing. 


Liiva dyad kamman nt. The bridegroom has come for his wife. 
Sarbahla dyé ammé ni. The bridegroom’s friend for his mother. 


They deny having beaten him, and treat them both to sweets (laddi and pardkridi) and sugar, 
which they call béjwar? or hdjir?. The bride is now admitted and seated. They throw bits of cotton 
wool on her, which he picks off. He takes off her troubles, as it were. They throw them on him also. 


The girls sing. 


Khéd, malla, guy rovtan. Play, beloved, with balls of sugar, 

Tért man didn gallar marorvtan. We will pinch your mother’s cheeks, 

Khéd, malla, khudakné, Play, dear, with your toys, 

Tért ma dé bhanné chukné. We will break your mother’s legs. 

Khédégda, khaddéga, He will play, he will cause to play, 

Sdalién parchdénga. And please his sisters-in-law. 

Kaudi kaudi churandén vé, You should have stolen cowries. 

Salian parchdndon vé. And given something to your sisters-in-law. 
Raudi di taufig nahin, You haven’t even a cowry. 

Kanjriah dt rit nahin We do noi allow the custom of dancing girls here. 


He walks seven times round the bride, and the bride seven times round him. He lays his head 
on hers, and she hers on him, after which she kicks him on the back. The others follow suit. It 
goes hard with the unhappy bridegroom then. They seize his chddar (shawl), and tie two pice in 
it. The bride then fastens it tightly round his neck, meaning by this that he is captured and is 
hallan jogé nahih (anable to move). 


The bridegroom sings. 


Main khatangd, tii khatn, I will earn money, and feed you. 
Méri galén patkd lahti. Remove the shawl from my neck. 


She takes it off, but they tie it to the bride’s shawl (gand chattrdvd), meaning that they are now 
one, 


The girl is bathed, the barber’s wife, ndin, braids her hair, then she sits on a tékrd, basket, under 
which is a light. Two pice are placed under her feet. The one that gives the bath gets the pice. 
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The uncle gives the girl a cow, &. Of the earth wetted with the water of the bath some is thrown 
to the ceiling. The mother (khdrd langd?) passes before the girl seven times a large basket made 
of reeds. 


The bride’s mother sings. 


Khavré chittar machittar, The basket is of divers colours, 
Kharé addiyd. And I sit on the basket. 

Khéré tin utér, | Take me off the basket, 
Mammd vaddhiya. Great uncle. 


The girl is taken away, and the bridegroom gives the barber’s wife a rupee. 


The ldgf is now sent to bring the clothes that the bridegroom has brought for the bride. Jewels 
also he brings, and she is fully dressed. These jewels are various — for the nose, bulik, laung, nath ; 
ear, dandidn, pattar, chaunké, bdlé; neck and throat, hass, hamél, takhttan ; forehead, chikkdn, chaunk, 
phil; arra, tdddn, béwattd, chia, gikhri, kangan ; fingers, chhdp or chhalld, drst; foot, panjéban, karidn, 


The bride is now ready and comes to be married. She is seated and the Brahman (or the 
Maulav?) is called. Four poles are stuck in the ground fastened together with green branches above. 
The Brihman (or Maulavi) reads a service, and two pice are handed seven times. The Brahman 
says: Sutté; ékt, méki, nék?, téki, pad dhangd, and snaps the pice. 


The bridegroom goes round the bride seven times, and she round him seven times under the 
green canopy. The Brahman gets four annas in pice, and one rupee. The married pair sit on a bed or 
seat, while the bride’s people bring him clothes, which he puts on over the ones he has. The mirds? 
seizes his turban, and retains it until itis redeemed with arupee. The parents are next called, and 
water is brought to be sprinkled over the hands of the married pair. She is thus given over to him. 
They rise from the chdrpd7, and go inside, throwing backward over their heads barley and cotton 
seeds which had been placed in their laps. They do not take away all the blessing. 


A tréwar (21 or 12, &e., pieces) of clothes is now given (khat), all shown to the assembled guests, 
and vessels also seven, viz.: thal (platter), chhannd (metal drinking vessel), Jah (large iron baking pan), 
karahi (frying pan), dégchi (pot), karch? (ladle), dhaknd (lid). There are 21 kallé, or seones, placed in 
the basket of clothes. The ldg?s who take this away receive presents of money. The bridegroom’s 
father gives alms to the poor at this point, and there is much crying and weeping as the bride 
prepares to leave her home. 


The bride is put into the dél (palanquin), and the bridegroom’s father throws money on it, which 
goes to the poor. 


The women sing, 


Hun ki dw vd, babal téra ? Now what claim have you, father P 

Darvé banda laré da bhai. The brother of the bridegroom has a claim. 
Pakar khaléndd délé dt bai. He stands holding the side of the palanquin. 
Da’vd banda laré da chaché. The uncle of the bridegroom has a claim. 
Pakay khalondd délé dé passa. He stands holding the side of the palanquin. 


The bridegroom’s party returns home carrying the bride with them. At the bridegroom’s house 
all the women sing. 


The women sing. 


Jin jitérian ghar dyd, They have come like conquerors, 
Méré lédli. My darling, 

Téré babé dé bél savdyd. Your father’s plan was successful, 
Dolé dé mith khét vé, Open the palanguin, 

Téré sadké kahdra. Good bearer. | 

Law lai apna lag vé: Take your hire: 


Ay A A “” a 
Déli sdddé mal. The palanquin is ours, 
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When they reach the house the mother is at the door. 


The women sing. 


Jé tts Gndr? vé, malld, Beloved, you have brought 

Paré di kéwar. The maid from a distance. 

Mad pani pita var. The mother passes and drinks the water. 
Assan satk satk laddi. We tried hard to find a maiden. 

Tért dhott dé lar badki. We tie her to your girdle. 

Ter? dhoti pallé baddm. There are almonds in your girdle. 
Vouht? nikal pat jawdn. Your wife appears to be a grown-up girl, 


The mother has a cup of water in her hand, which she waves round the heads of the married 
couples She then attempts to drink it seven times, the bridegroom preventing her. At the seventh 
time she drinks. Then they enter the house. 


The bride is placed on a mat. All the bridegroom’s relations are called, and a large vessel called 
a pardt is brought, in which is a mixture of rice, ght and sugar cooked. This is gétakndélé. The women 
seat themselves and of this they take a morsel and each puts a little in the bride’s mouth. She 
sharm ké mdré, out of shame, refuses to take it, but they insist as they are her relations. 


The bridegroom’s relations sing. 


Vouhti nandiman thin sharmdé. The bride is shy before her sisters-in-law. 
Véuhte chair? mul na khaé. The bride does not now eat pudding. 
Bhaindn, hun nahin khdnndi chit. | Sisters, she does not eat pudding now. 


Pichhin na chhadégi tut. Afterwards she will eat even chaff. 
The women all partake. They call this bharmddld, 2.e., union with the family. If they do not 
have this meal, they do not admit the other party to family privileges. 


After this the bride remains two days more in the house, and on the third and fourth day the 
women again gather. They take a pardt (tray) in which they put water and milk, or kachché lassi, 
and in another vessel they put dtd (meal), Inthe meal they put gur and ghi, mixing them together 
(gulré). Into the tray of milk and water they make the bride put in her heel, and the bridegroom 
washes her foot. The bridegroom now puts in his foot, and she is told to washit. This ‘is shagun. 


The bride unties her gdnnd (wrist ornament), which is so securely fastened that they sometimes draw 
it over the hand. 


The women sing. 


Ni khél, ptyartyé, ganré, Unfasten the band, my dear, 

Térédn dévran badddé badhdé. That your husband’s younger brother fastened, 
Ni badhdi war sulakhné, They fastened it on an auspicious day, 

Aj khulan laggdé. It is to be unfastened to-day. 


It is thrown into the pardt of milk and water. Then the bridegroom unfastens the bride’s gahnd. 


The bride and bridegroom sing. 


Khél, piyaréa, ganra, Unfasten, my dear, the band 

Téridn sdlidn badhdé. That your sister-in-law bound. 

Sdlidn chambé didn dalida, Sisters-in-law that are like jessamine branches. 
Sat mansiah badhd?, They tied seven knots. 
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It is placed in the vessel next. They are fastened together. The ndin (Idgin) takes both and 
turns them round in the water seven times. She drops them in the water seven times, the bride 
and the bridegroom grabbing at them. The one that succeeds the oftenerin getting hold of them first 
wins-—the caste therefore wins. 


The women sing. 


Lagi jé ghérni. 
Gdnnd jit jand. 


The turning has begun. 
We have to get possession of the band. 


It is done amid great langhter. Only women are present, excepting the bridegroom, 
The flour, ght and sugar are then divided amongst them. Other songs are sung when the bride 


first comes to the house. 


Home coming songs, 


Malla, paré di kowar. 
Ma pani pitta var, 
Vouhtt & nandndn chair. 


Burk? léndé var 6 var. 
Vouhtt dn baith? havélé. 
Tért man phiré arbéle, 


Beloved, the bride comes from across the river, 

Your mother has passed the water and drunk it. 

One bride and she has four companions (the 
sisters of her husband). 

She takes a morsel with each. 

The bride has come into the house. 

Your mother goes about happy. 


(To be continued. ) 





BOOK-NOTICE, 


THE KsHATRACHUDAMANI OF VADIBHASIMHA, with 
critical and explanatory notes, by T. S. Kupruswamr 
SastRivaB, Tanjore, 1903. (Sarasvativilasa Series, 
No. ITT.). 

THE indefatigable scholar whose editio princeps 
of Vadibhasithha’s Gadyachinidmani I noticed 
in a former issue of this Journal (above, 
Vol. XXXIT. p. 240} now presents us with the 
text of another hitherto unpublished work by 
the same Jaina author. The Kshatrachdddmani 
also has for its subject the legend of Jivarndhara 
or Jivaka and is divided into eleven lambas, but, 
unlike the Gadyachintdmani, it is written in the 
Anushtubh metre and in comparatively simple 
Sanskrit. 


In the introduction Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri 
discusses the question of the author’s lifetime. 
The upper limit of Vadibhasithha is about A. D. 
900. For the subject-matter of his two works is 
taken from Gunabhadra’s Uttarapurdna, which 
was completed on the 23rd June, A. D. 897.3 
In this connection Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri states 
that Gunabhadra is mentioned in Hastimalla’s 
drama Vikrdntakaurava, and that he was the 
preceptor of Mandalapurusha, the author of the 
Tamil dictionary Chiddmant. Vadibhasimha’stwo 


* Kdited with the commentary of Nachchinarkkiniyar 


Madras, 1887 (over 900 pages). 
* Compare above, Vol. XXV. p. 150. 


works were again drawn upon by Tiruttakkadévar 
in his Tamil poem Jiorkachintdmani,? and this 
book is referred to in Sékkilar’s Periyapurdnam, 
which was composed at the instance of the Chila 
king Anapdya® or, as he calls himself in an 
inscription at Tiruvdrdr, § Rajakésarivarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Kul6ottunga.’* 
Unfortunately the precise time of this Kuldttunga, 
surnamed Anapaya, has not yet been settled. If 
he is identified, his reign will furnish the lower 
limit of the J; ivakachintémant and, with it, of the 
Gadyachintdmani and Kshatrachtiddmani. 


The text of the last-mentioned work 
Kshatrachiiddmani, is accompanied at the fovut 
by explanatory notes and parallel passages 
which greatly add to its value and testify to 
Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri’s extensive knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language and literature. Iam glad to 
note that he is going to issue also a commentary 
to his previous publication, the Gadyachintdmani, 
which on account of its ornate language offers to 


the reader more serious difficulties than the 
Kshatrachtddmant. 


BE. Hubtrzscx, 
Halle, 22nd November 1905. 


eport on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, p. 430, | 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Svaminathaiyar, 


* See South-Ind. Inscr, Vol. II. p. 153. 
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BOATS AND BOAT-BUILDING IN THE MALAY PENINSULA, 
bY H, WARINGTON SMYTH. 
(With Notes by Walter W. Skeat.) 


yf AVING regard to the wide reputation which the Malays have earned for themselves as 
a maritime people in Eastern seas, it is at first sight not a little remarkable that, so far as 
the Molay Peninsula is concerned, they have developed no really able type of sea-going boat. 
European writers have credited the Malays with building boats, the lines of which are unsurpassed 
by European types; yet, so far as the writer has been able to discover, no specimen answering to such 
a description is to be met with in the Peninsula. The characteristics of build are small 
displacement, hollow Imes, V-shaped sections and sharp floors, shallow dratt, lack of beam, and a 
consequent want of stability and weatherliness, .An enquiry into local conditions, however, explains 
much, Three main factors have been at work, influencing the development of the boats, and tending 
to produce the results arrived at. 





In the first place, the rivers, which almost invariably constitute the ports of the Peninsula, are 
with scarcely one exception, protected by very shallow bars of sand or mud, which make it 
impossible for a deep-bodied boat to obtain shelter within them, These bars are caused by the vast 

uantities of detritus brought down by the rivers in flood time, as a result of the very heavy tropical 
rainfall ;3 detrital fans of mud are deposited around their mouths, over which the mangroves steadily 
grope their way out to sea; the current keeps open a channel, which is of fair depth within, but 
shallow and shifting upon the bar, varying often with the strength and direction of the wind pre- 
vailing outside.4 Safely ensconced within these creeks, protected from observation by the mangroves, 
and from pursuit by the shallow bars, the old Malay pirates scarcely sixty years ago used to watch 
the seaboard traffic of the Straits and swarm out upon their chosen prey. When pursued by the 
boats of His Majesty’s Ships, they would make good their escape by just bumping over a friendly 
bar, where their pursuers could not follow them, and then turning aside up some of the innumerable 
creeks that intersect the mangrove swamps near the river mouths. Hence came the necessity for | 
shallow draft and small tonnage. (Plate I., fig. 1.) 


The second factor, scarcely less potent, so far asthe west coast of the Peninsula, from Penang 
to Singapore, is concerned, has been the variable character of the light breezes prevailing in 
the Straits of Malacca. The monsoon currents of the neighbouring seas do not blow with ‘any 
regularity or force, owing to the protection afforded by the island of Sumatra on the south-west and 
the Peninsula on the east; and the usual light winds are varied only by occasional south-westerly 
squalls of great violence but short duration, known as “Sumatras.” 


The third factor was the great strength of the tides, which, on the Selangor coast-line, have 
a rise and fall of as much as 20 feet. The lot of the sailing vessel in this neighbourhood is thus 
precarious; racing tides and baffling winds and calms make progress very slow. Hence propulsion by 
oars or paddles was a first necessity of the old-time Malay seaman in the Straits; sails were merely 








1 Reprinted from the Journal of the Society of Arts, 1902, Some of the illustrations are from Mr, Skeat’s 
Collection of boat models in the Archeological Museum at Cambridge. 

2 The question of what constitutes a ‘‘ boat,” properly speaking, is not always easy to decide. Many of the 
Malay craft, up to 70 feet in length, may, owing to their narrow beam and shallow draft, be legitimately styled 
boats, especially as they are by no means invariably decked in. The line which divides a boat frem a sea-going 
vessel, is, on the whole, very arbitrary, and varies really with the sea-worthiness, or sea-keeping power, of the type 
under discussion. For instance, the Penzance lugger of 40 feet long, or the Norwegian pilot ‘‘ boat,” of somewhat 
similar dimensions, is, from a sea-keeping point of view, not a ‘‘boat’’ at all, while the native canoe, a hundred feet 
long, as certainly falls within the category for all purposes. 

3 Upwards of 110 inches per annum, in some inland districts. 

4 In many parts of the Peninsula, the on-shore monsoon causes wholesale alterations in the banks and channels 
of these burs, and leaves enormous deposits of sand in the river entrances, through which the fresh water has to 
uta new channel to the sea, nearly every season. 
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an occasional convenience. (Plate I., fig. 2.) He soon found that a long light craft, having plenty of 
accommodation along its sides for paddlers, was by far the best form for the navigation of these 
waters, and, further, this form had the sailing vessel at its mercy nine times out of ten, — a very 
pleasing feature in the eyes of the Malay at the time when the Straits of Malacca served as the high 
road for all the sailing tonnage of the Eastern trade. Moreover the lack of freeboard suitable for 
manual propulsion was not a serious danger in a locality, where heavy weather is so little known, 
Hence it came about that the “long canoe”’ form of craft established itself as the most suitable type, 
and that not only, as was natural, for the river navigation of the interior, but also for the estuariess 
and the more open waters of the Straits. Steam and the growth of the British power in the Straits 
have combined to make impossible the old buccaneering pursuits dear to the heart of the Malay sailor, 
and he is now constrained to ship asa ‘‘fo’c’sle” hand in Penang or Singapore steamers, or to make 
sailing voyages up and down the coasts as a common-place trader or peaceful fisherman. 


The foregoing remarks are not, however, entirely applicable to the east coast of the Peninsula, 
where, during the prevalence of the north-east monsoon in the China sea, strong gales with heavy sea 
and violent rain blow havoc upon the unprotected coast line. At first sight then, we might have 
expected to find some powerful sea-keeping boats on this coast; but in fact, we find practically the 
same types as on the sheltered waters of the Malacca Straits. (Plate L., fig. 3.) The explanation is 
easy. During the prevalence of the on-shore monsoon, the bars at the entrance to the rivers, which 
form the only ports, are a whirling mass of breaking seas, through which, only during rare lulls in 
the weather, can any vessel pass with safety.5 From the shelving beaches thrown up by the monsoon 
it is, of course, impossible to launch a boat. Hence from October or November to February or later, 
according to the strength of the weather, the whole coast is shut up, so far as local navigation is 
concerned, An occasional high-sided Chinese junk will now and then venture along the coast, but 
communication in most cases becomes easier across the peninsula, and the men of Patani and Singora 
find it simpler to cross overland to Kedah to reach the west coast, than to attempt to get out across 
the dangerous bars, and through the heavy sea raging on the eastern coast, 


During the open season the weather is not unlike that in the Straits, bringing light sea and land 
breezes, varied by occasional squalls, Then the Malay fishermen run their long canoes down the 
beach and put to sea again, and the traders creep out with new mat sails to resume their coasting voyages, 


Owing to lack of ports free from shallow bars large displacement is impossible; and for the 
fishermen light canoe-like craft are preferred, as they launch easily from the beach, and can be 
paddled at high speeds to come up with fish. Hence deep-bodied boats, which can beat to windward, 
are again absent on this coast; and as the centre board and the leeboard is not known, the paddle 
retains its importance for working to windward. Though hardly coming under the heading of boats 
it should be remarked that for some trades, involving long voyages and calls at deep water ports, 
the advantages of big-bodied craft are fully recognised by the Peninsular Malays, and that 
between Singapore and Siamese ports, for instance, fine vessels of 200 tons, built on European lines, 
ate frequently to be met with. They are rather nondescript craft, often with overhanging clipper 
stems and deck-houses galore. The masts are generally very light and crooked-grown spars; the 
rigging and gear aloft make up in quantity what is lacking in quality. They are generally rigged 
with two nearly equal-sized masts and a bowsprit on which from one to three jibs areset. The mainsail 
and foresail are either Chinese lugs or on the European fore and aft plan, the gaff being a standing 
spar controlled by vangs, and the sail being set by hauling out along it and being taken in by brails 
to the mast, topsails being used. The sails are of light material, when they are not, as in the case of 
regular Chinese or Malay lugs, made of matting; and they seldom set very flat. (Plate I., fig. 4.) 


The true Malay sail, however, is nothing more than an adaptation of the original and 
primitive square sail, as used alike by the sailors of ancient Egypt, of Rome and of Scandinavia ; and 
ee 


5 To such an extent is this the case, that the north-east monsoon is called by the Malays, “‘ Musim Tutop 
Kuala,” or the ** shut-port [¢. ¢., close] season.” 
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this sail is used still in the majority of the Malay fishing craft and small traders, matting being the 
material used. A boomalong the foot is almost as necessary as a yard along the head. The Malays, 
by the simple expedient of tilting the sail forward, so as to bring the tack right to the deck, have long 
converted this square-cut sail into the most powerful of lifting sails ona wind. (PlateI., fig.5.) The 
dipping lug is set tant along the luff by a spar bowline fitting in a cringle, the lower end of which 
comes to the deck abaft the mast. The yard, being too light to stand alone by the wind, is invariably 
eontrelled by a vang. The unhandiness of the dipping lug in tacking is felt to the full with thik 
sail, owing to the stiffness and weight given to it by the material of which it is made, and the boom 
along the foot; and the operation is such a long one, that the anchor is often thrown over while the 
manceuyre is gone through with the two big sails. (Plate L, fig. 6.) 


The devotion of the Malays to top hamper in the shape of raise) deck houses and 
outrigged superstructures over the bow and stern, is shared with many other Eastern races, and 
is no doubt largely owing to the lack of body in their craft. In boats with sharp bottoms and fine 
lines, the cargo, whether of fish or merchandise, has often to lie high; and consequently all the 
accommodation for the crew is high up, and every foot of extra space, which can be built on in this 
manner, is so much added to their comfort and to convenience in working the vessel. The galleries 
built out over the bows of the larger craft are used for working and storing the anchors, just as 
was the case in the vessels of the classical and medixval seamen, and as still remains the rule in the 
Chinese junks; and in bouts, which are often so lean about the quarters the little stern galleries 
and rails, they add greatly to the comfort and safety of the steersman and of men handling the 
mainsail. (Plate L., fig. 7.) 


Kiven in the smallest canoes, which most of us would think crank under any circumstances, 
there is generally, in the Hast, a grating (or lattice) forming a raised floor, within an inch or two 
of the top of the gunwale, upon which the crew is accommodated. It can certainly not be claimed 
that such an arrangement conduces to stability; yet such good watermen are these warm water 
sailors, and the Malays in particular, that even long coasting voyages are undertaken in such craft 
without any apparent anxiety as to the result. 


The Penjajap on the east coast is often a rather unsuccessful imitation of European build, 
with transome stern, half concealed by the overhanging stern galleries, There is generally plenty 
of show, but the boat is very wall-sided and with insufficient beam, which facts combine to spoil her 
appearance on a close inspection, although she looks smart enough a little distance of. The 
writer has seen these boats nearly on their beam ends when caught by a heavy squall at anchor, 
though with nothing but their slender masts aloft, a fact largely caused by the want of under-water 
body in the hull, and the amount of top-hamper by way of accommodation on deck, <A bundle of 
bamboos along under each gunwale frequently adds some much needed stability, and provides a 
store, from which to renew broken spars, Yet crank as these craft seem, the Malays manage to 
make their way for long distances in them with very few accidents. No fact could form more 
conclusive evidence of their pluck and skill. 


The Malay, like a true seaman, takes a great pride in his vessel, and if his ideas of 
ornamental decoration do not always accord with those of the West, he has, at all events, never 
been guilty of producing such scarecrows of the seas as many of the tramp steamers at this moment 
lying in the port of London. In rigging, as already hinted, he is partial to slender lofty masts, 
and if his vessel is large enough, he indulges in two masts of nearly equal height, to which is 
generally given a very smart rake forward. Under Chinese sails, the advantages of which over the 
dipping lug have been recognised by many on the east coast, the Malay may be distinguished from 
the Chinaman at sea, when yet hull down, by the equal size of the big sails, and the invariable 
absence of any mizzen. (Plate L., fig. 8.) The hull is also low and long, with no many-storied castle 
ait, but merely a kajang or thatch awning, over the raised, overhanging poops, or a simple dandan or 
gallery. There is something of the yachtsman in the Malay, and he is much addicted to graceful 
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little vanities about the stern-head and stern-post of his small boats ; and so greatly does he hold the 
“ fioure-head’’ in estimation, that a class of boat is often named after the form given to the stern-head. 
Huropean influence may now be seen at work to a greater or less degree in almost every class of rig 
in the ports of the Peninsula, but the Malay more than any other Oriental, has adopted the jib, or 
three-corned staysail. This essentially modern product of Western Europe, he has adopted not 
only in the large traders already referred to, but also in the kolek or ‘sea canoe” of Singapore, in 
which also the old Malay lug has been altogether discarded, especially for racing purposes, in 
favour of the spritsail. The staysail is recognised as the most convenient form of head sail, to 
prevent excessive griping, and does not involve the disadvantage of the weight of a mast right in the 
eyes of the ship. (Plate L., fig. 9.) 


It will thus be seen that, from a variety of causes, with which the physical geography and the 
meteorology of the locality have much to do, the canoe shape, the canoe idea, predominates in 
most of the boats of the Malay Peninsula. It may, in fact, be said that the maritime enterprise of its 
inhabitants obviously commenced with the canve and continued with the canoe, and that its bighest 
form of development has resulted in a craft of larger dimensions, which yct, in all essential particulars, 
still remains—a canoe. (Plate IL, fig. 19.) 


The nomenclature employed by the Malays for their boats appears to the traveller at first 
to be unnecessarily intricate. Closer attention, however, soon shows that the name, as has indeed 
been already suggested, is very rarely derived from the rig, as is so much the case in Europe, but 
rather from distinctions, which often seem to the stranger to be comparatively insignificant, in the 
hulls or build. (Plate II., fig.11.) Nearly every water-side settlement of any importance having 
developed its own ideas of ornamentation or of construction, it is not to be wondered at, that boats, 
which might well be classed under one head, as far as all essential particulars are concerned, yet come 
under, the observation of the traveller under widely different names, differing often merely with the 
locality of their origin. (Plate IL, fig. 12.) For instance, a number of otherwise very similar boats 
are named (a) simply after the form of figure-head, to the frequency of which reference has already 
been made, e.g., the Hornbill-boat,® the Crocodile-boat? ; or (6) from some peculiarity in construction, 
e.g., the Patani “ Half-decked ” boat (literally, Boat with decked fore-part),8 or the ‘“ Civet-fence” 9 


boat, which is nothing but a form of the type generally known as penjajap, to which a peculiarly 
ornamental bulwark or rail is given, 


A large number of boats, as might be expected, are distinguished by the use for which they are 
built; e.g., the “ boat for going up-stream,” 10 and various types of fishing boat! Others are of purely 
local significance; e.g., Banting [an Achinese type]. While several appear to be derived from 


European names; e.g., skonar [schooner], and pinis [pinnace], and perhaps kicht [ketch], skuché 
[scotchy], and katar [cutter]. 


It is noticeable that, in most of their larger built boats, the Malays have adopted the 


comparatively modern method of slinging the rudder by metal fastenings on the stern post, known 
afloat as “ gudgeons” and ‘ pintles.” 


In many of their dug-out canoes, in the Zolek, and in some of the non-Huropeanised types of 
fishing boats! of Selangor and the Hast Coast, for instance, the rudder consists of the simple 
paddle held on the quarter, or a paddle-shaped rudder slung at the head on a stout upright, and held 
at the neck by a rattan lashing, This is the earliest and simplest form of rudder known to man. 
It was that used in the ships of the earliest navigators of the Mediterranean, of whom we have 
record,’ and it remained, with slight modifications, asthe usual steering contrivance of the Egyptians, 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of the Danes and Saxons and Normans, down to Medieval times. 

8 Prahw Enggang. T Prahu Buaya. 8 Katop ’Luan. 


19 Prahu pemudik, from mudik, to go up-stream. 
2 e.g., the Kakap Jeram, 


18 We have records of oraft in Heypt so steered from the time of the Third Dynasty (abont 6000 B. C.). 


9 Pagar Tenggdlong. 
11 Prahu tkan, or per-tkan, from tkan, fish, 
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It is much nsed in some of the craft of the Northern portion of the Guif of Siam, and it may be 
noted that the rudder is always used on the lee quarters, if, as is usual, the boat carries a weather- 
helm, this position giving far greater power and deeper immersion, (Plate IL, figs. 15 aud 14,) 


The Malays do not use oars to a great extent, except with the bigger decked vessels. These 
oars are somewhat heavy about the loom and have often sharp pointed blades, shaped rather like a 
broad angular spear head. They are generally worked in a rattan grommet to a sharp quick stroke, 
any other kind of stroke being impossible, owing to the friction in the grommet and the shortness of 
the oar. The “standing up and pushing” (or “ salmon-stroke ” ) position, common with the Siamese 
and Chinese and in the Mediterranean, is, on the whole, rarely adopted by the Malays. In the 
smaller craft, with low freeboard, the paddle is used, the blades in some lovalities having the same 
angular spear shape. (Plate IL, figs. 15, 16,17, 18.) 


BOAT-BUILDING. 


The Malays usually follow the general Indo-Chinese method of construction, in the first 
stages, at all events, of their smaller boats. 

A selected tree is laboriously hollowed out by the adze, until the sides are sufficiently thinned to open 
out under pressure, and by the judicious application of heat from a slow burning ember fire beneath 
the bottom. The fore and after ends are roughly modelled withthe adze, Belore proceeding further, 
the hull is, at this stage, frequently soaked for some days in the water. In many parts of Siam and 
Burma, the presence of a monastery can almost be certainly predicted by the little fleet of hewn 
modelled bulls lying sunk beside a landing place, a sure sign of the boat-building propensities of the 
brethren of the yellow robe close by, When sufficiently soaked, the opening out process begins, 

The opening out of dug-outs. — Various methods are used for this purpose. In this case, 
water is placed inside the dug-out hull, and hot embers are placed upon the ground underneath 
her and kept at the required temperature, until the sides have opened out sufficiently to take ribs, 
knees, and cross-pieces. The sides, in falling out, come down to the bow and stern, and a specimen of 
your up-river canoe is now complete, w/z. :— 

1. Sampan slut, a dug-out canoe with wash strake raised on the inside. 
2. Chemplong, a fairly deep bodied canoe. 
3. Jalor,a shallow dug-out canoe. 


Another method of opening the dug-out hull is often used. To the perpendiculars on each 
side cross-pieces are securely lashed under the hull. A similar number of crosspieces are placed above 
the hull over the lower ones and connected by a strong double rattan rope. Through these rattans 
hardwood levers or handles are placed to give a purchase, and are then twisted round and round, 
bringing the ends of the crosspieces together. This pressure is kept constant, while water and “aot 
embers are applied as necessary. 

Two dug-outs may sometimes be seen being cut from oue log ; the inner and smaller one is worked 
out by the driving of stout wedges. In order to facilitate the heavy work of driving home these 
wedges, a low scaffolding is erected alongside one of the canoes for the wedger to stand upon, and the 
log itself is turned over till it hes at a convenient angle, by means of a lever placed underneath it, 
the end of the lever being raised by a rope made fast to a windlass. Sometimes a simple floor 
ot keel-piece is used, on which the boat is sulsequently built up. In this case, stem and stern pieces 
will be worked in. The sides are rabetted into the floor-piece, and the upper strakes built on, as in 
an ordinary carvel-built boat. The simple dug-out form having been obtained, the upper strakes can 
be built on, the ribs being carried up to receive them. For this purpose the planks are bent by 
various ingenious applications of levers and hot embers. Many clever devices are used by the 
Malays for getting the necessary power, and the boat-builder has many arrangements of stout upright 
pegs about his shop or in his compound. 

. In the inland sea of Singora, many dug-outs may be seen, built up with strake on strake, in 
the most unblushing way, without any aitempt to hide the roughest method of boat-building, perhaps, 
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to be seen anywhere. No attempt is made to work in siem and stern posts, The ends are blocked 
across, a foot or two inside the end of the boat’s nose or tail, if one may use the expression, thus 
forming thwartship water-tight bulkheads. The two or three strakes, often various coloured, 
are built on, and the topmost one is utilised to give a finish to the whole, by being extended 
and turned up forward and carried ont to form a steersman’s staging some way att. The 
almost submerged noses of these boats, which are really more Siamese than Malay in type, 
have generally a most pathetic expression. These boats draw very little water, and are used 
all over the lake, being able to navigate the shallows, which now torm so large a portion of it. 
They are usually rigged, not with the Malay Ing, but the Siamese high-pointed standing lug, 
a far handier and handsomer sail. For these, the very light yellow matting 1s used, which is 
almost universal in the upper portion of the Gulf of Siam. 


In another method of warping planks by aid of a fire, when the planks are ready to go on ag 
upper strakes, they are fixed in position, and built wp upon the dug-out keel and oor portion of the 
boat, which hag already been opened ont to the required extent, as described. ‘Tho strakes, ag they 
are put on, are held in position by a system of bamboo ties, and secured by rattan lashings. 

The last stages of the Malay boat differ with the district. In many cases a beautiful finish is 
given to the fittings, and a shining polish to the under-water portion of the hull. At this stage half 


the village may be found at the boat-builders’, polishing or criticising with much energy and 
enthusiasm. 


LIST OF BOATS,14 
1, Balok.) — A single-masted Ingsail boat. The model suffers from a mast which is too short 
to hoist the lugsail. The boat has good beam and fairly flat floors. There are washboards at the 
quarters and a peculiar slightly outrigged grating or staying over the stern post. The rudder is 
yery small and short, and has a yoke and lines, 
2, Bedar or Bidar.!® — From shape of stemhead or beak ; built of chengal: length, 24 ft. ; 
beam, 4 ft.; depth of hull, 2 ft.; freeboard, 1 {t.; capacity, 1 hoy ; number of crew, 3: oars only. 


3. Bandong. — Built of merawan: dimensions, 54 [t. by 6 ft. by 3 ft.; 13 ft, freeboard ; 
capacity, 2 koy; crew of 5; length of mast, 50 ft.; cloth lugsail. 


4, Banting!’ (Achin, Sumatra). — A two-masted trader, built of gzam wood: dimensions, 


90 it. by 27 fi. by 7 ft.; 2 ft. freeboard; capacity, 12 koy; crew of 6; length of mainmast, 50 ft. ; 
sails of cloth, but rig uncertain, 


5. Bermat (Gelmat).— A type of boat frequently seen in tidal waters on the west coast. 
Vlas one mast, carrying a square-headed dipping lugsail of the usual type; also a small, roughly- 
made gallery aft, which amounts to little more than an out-rigged seat ; fitted with a steering paddle 
in place of a rudder. Length of this model is 19 in. 


6. Gubang!® (Bugis or Celebes), — The hull of this model shows a lot of dead-wood aft and 
alack of body abaft the midship section, A clipper cut-water, a long, straight bottom, narrow 
quarters, leading to a perpendicular stern-post, do not combine to make a handsome vessel, or to 


Satisty one as to the accuracy of the model. The rig is a Huropean adaptation, scarcely satisfactory, 
except when beam-winds are available. (Plate IIL, fig, 1.) 


7, Chemplong (Sumatra),— A long paddling canoe, built of jatd, Dimensions, 60 ft. by 
dit, by 2 ft, 3 in, ; 1 ft. freeboard; capacity, 1 hoy ; crew of 12: oars only. 

8. Gubang (“ pirate” boat),— The gong is usually hung just forward of the deck-house, 
This model is chiefly interesting as showing what in old days was a very formidable type of 
sea rover, or pirate, propelled chiefly by oars and armed with swivel guns of considerable size in 
ee ee ea a ee ee ee 

1é The illustrations are from the models in the Cambridge Archwological Museum. 
17 Kiinkert says: a trading vessel of great tonnage formerly used. 


¢ Klinkert says: a small, single-masted sailing boat, also used as a state boat by princes. 
oe cd om * 
“ Kiinkert says : a two-masted Achinese vessel. 


8 Kilinkert says; A small sea vessel, exceedingly seaworthy. In reality itis no doubt much more so than 
in the model. 
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the bows. A stont timber bre ack forward gave shaltee to the view wuen, as usual, the atlack 
Was aa end on. 

9. Gurap.— One of the largest Malay traders, fore and aft riveml on two masts: material, 
giam; dimensions, 800 ft. by 30 ft. by 20 ft.; 11 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 100 hoy ; crew of 80; 
length of mainmast, 100 ft, 

10. Jalak.— The Pahang name for the ordinary east coast two-masted penjajep-rigged trader, 
known as payang at Trenggfinu. The main proportions are the same as of the preceding, as is she 
riv, bué there are local differences in build of hull, though the material is the same giam wood, and 


the general ¢ ia r ae ctically the same, Dimensions, 72 ft. iy 12 ft. by O ft; 4 ft. frecleard; 
vapacity, 2 oy: crewoi $; length of mainmast, d6 it. in this instance. Phe a are oF the 


usual surew-pine teat 

il. Jong (junk). — A large type of trader, having mainmast, foremast, and possibly mixzen, 
Tiviit of faét : dimensions, 200 ft. by 29 ft. by 18 ft.5 10 it, freeboard; capacity, 50 hey 3 crew of 
24; length of mainmast, 90 ft,, said to carry guse sail. According to Klimkert, this nay be a derzan, 
mizuen, or gajelzeil, fore and aft gattsail, as distinguished from Chinese or Malay lug. The 
probability is, that this craft is always rigged with fore and aft sails. For in this case topmasts are 
always used by the Malays, while with the lugsails, pole masts are used. The length of the 
mainmast given almost precludes the latter. 

‘12. Jong-Batubara. — Built of chenqal: dimensions, 90 ft. by 24 ft, by 16 it,; 7 ft, 
frecboard 3 capacity, 15 hoy ; crew of 9; length of mainmast, 90 ft. 

13. Kakap Jeram (native Selangor coast fishing boat), — A typical Malay fishing boat of 
the Selangor coast. The vig is practically the same as that of the nadir, The medel shows the 
figurehead, ornamented stern-post and the long paddle rudder already described. The gratings 


“a 
4 


oa which the crew are accommodated are shewn, and along each side forming the gruwale may be 
sech a Wash-sirake formed of strong lacing of split bamboo strips, stonily suwna toyether with bamboo 
withies and filled in with palm-leaf, the whole held in position by lashings to knees brought up from 

the boat’s ribs. This is a very usual form of wash-strake in Malay boats, and is strong, Ischt 
and effective. Itis given considerable flare at each quarter. The equivalent of the lumber irous 
used in European fishing craft is provided by loops of rattan on the starboard side, and here the 
punt poles and other spars are stowed. Forward will be noticed a peculiar form of bits, stretching 
aihwart ships, used for winding the cable upon, as well as bitting it. Dimensions, 13 ft. by 7 ft, 
by 3 ft.; 1 ft, freeboard ; capacity, 2 key; erew ot 3; length of mast, 23 feet: material, meranti. 

14, Katar. — Built of jati: dimensions, 180 ft. by 21 ft. by 0 ft. ; 41. freeboard ; capacity, 20 
Loy ; erew of 10; length of mainmast, 90 ft. Said to be a one-master. Though the name resembles 
our word cutter, one cannot suppose that a Malay vessel of such dimensions ig ovtter-rigged, 
The Malays are not accustomed to use material of sufficient strength to stand the encrmous strains 
that would be involved. 

15. Ketiap (trading river boat, built of giam).— Dimensions, 48 ft. by 9 ft. by 3 ft 3 
1 fi. freeboard; capacity, 2 kuy ; crew of 8: oars and poles only. (Plate Lil., fig. 2.) 

16. Ketiap Buaya (Katar).— A cuiter-rigged river boat, carrying a figurehead, 
representing a crocodile, and an outrigged gallery. Itis propelled by sweeps. The length 
of this model is 214 in. (Plate ILL, figs. 3 and 4.) 

17. Kichi (large two-master).— Material, jai: dimensions, 200 ft. by 30 ft. by 15 fi: 
5 ft. frecboard; capacity, 60 hoy ; crew of 20); length of mainmast, 50 feet; said to be rigced 
with yards, brig-rig2° Some of the Malay Pendle Rajas have at various times owned very 
fine European built and rigged vessels, half as traders, hali as yachts. A very handsome} 
belonged to an East Coast Raja a few years ago. 

lo Kakay means “spy” or “ scout,” or * look-out,’ and Jeran is the name of a big tishing-villuge in the Kuala 
Selangor district (of Selangor), from which this hoai took its name of the Jercm Seonter. 
2 Klinkert says English brig or yacht. 
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18. Kolek#! (igt., the ‘“* Rocker’ or wobbler, from its crank build). — The term sampan, 
a word of apparently Chinese origin, which is given generally to any small, especially Chinese 
boats, is also frequently applied to these canoes. The kolek is the usual form of small sea-fishing 
canoe, the stem and stern-post are generally high and pointed, with some decorative paint 
work, or other ornamentation. It is generally carvel-built, with a shapely hull and prettily 
rounded forefoot; bub there is very little bilge, and consequently small stability, which, 
combined with the low canoe-like freeboard, makes these boats somewhat tricky to the novice. 
The peculiar “crab’s-eyes” are frequently to be seen in these boats. They carry single or 
double lugsails according to length. In the former case, the tack of the sail is usually belayed 
at the mast, so asto form astanding sail. In these little boats the young Malays generally 
get their first lessons in sailing. In the longer boats, with larger crews, two dipping Jugs of 
the usual Malay type are generally preferred. Dimensions of 5-man boat: — length, 24 ft.; 
beam, 4 ft.; depth, 2 ft.; freeboard, 1 ft.; capacity, 20 pik; length of mast, 24 ft. Some of 
these boats are said by the Malays to oases the sabang sail. 
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In Singapore, the kulezs have developed into long boats, used a good deal in racing, rigged 
with large cloth-made sprit mainsail and stay-foresail, and manned by a large crew i 20 or 
more, who actas live ballast ont to windward. In a fresh breeze they stand on the gunwale, 
and, holding on to man-ropes leading from the mast, lean out all their length to windward, 
These boats are very slippy with the wind abaft the beam, for, with a length of 45 feet, they 
have a beam of not more than 5 ft. 6 in., and a draught of about 2 ft. But they have no grip 
for weatherly work. The increase of the lateral resistance, by the introduction of a centre- 
board, would probably result in enabling these boats to perform well on a wind in smooth 
water. 

19, Tancha® or Lanchang™* (Malay two-master, with dipping lugsails). — This is an 
approach to a sea-keeping type of vessel. She is rigged with the ordinary square-headed 
dipping lugsails, which are of nearly equal size as in the penjajap. The lofty slender masts 
are well stayed, and are stepped in tabernacles of a kind which is common to the Malays, and 
both are raked forward, The sails are made of the screw-palm with cloth tops, and there are 
main and peak halyards. The vessel has a clipper stem, over which the foregallery is built 
for the anchors; this also acts as a bumpkin or bowspit for spreading the tack of the foresail. 
A comparatively commodious deck-cabin and stern gallery are added over the straight stern- 
post. The hull is carvel built on very Huropean lines, but has no great depth. The model is 
armed with pivot m. 1. guns, and has sweeps along her sides as is usual, (Plate ITI., fig, 5.) 

In Selangor it is affirmed that the laxchang is a type of boat, which was frequently owned 
by Malay Rajas on the Sumatran coast, and to this day in Selangor, itis this royal vessel, 
which is dedicated to the service ofthe spirits, when the medicine-man invites them to sail 
away. 

20, Lanchang To’Aru*® (Bandar).— Malay two-masier, fore and aft rigged. ‘This is 
very similar to the other lanchang in hull, but the model has shot masts, and two badly cut 

and fitted fore and aft gaff and boom sails. She would need very much a larger spread of head 








*! Klinkert says: The small variety for one person only ; but big ones hold 10. or more persons, 

22 Klinkert describes this as ‘‘the sail of a small boat which has no tackle except a brace, but has inca 
kind of sokong [ = prop ].”” This presumably means a spritsail, set up by its spreet — no other sail so exactly 
‘answering to this description. 


23 Klinkert says: big Indian three-master, with slanting or sloping sails from port; laneha, boat or sloop, 
(See Lanchang.)} 

% A galley or oared vessel with yards, but without spiegel. — Klinkert, 

25 To’Aru was one of the council of four great chiefs of Selangor, who in former days had much power, and te 
-~whom was entrusted the election of the Sultan. To’Aru was the most powerful of these four great chiefs, and 
took his name from a district called Aru, in Sumatra, from which he came over to settle in Selangor. 
probably the same as the word arw (also erw or ’rw), which means a castiarina-tree. 
place (on the Langat river) where To’Aru lived. 


Aru is 
Bandar was the name of the 
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canvas, and boats thus rigged on the east coast generally carry long topmasts and sh boos 
for light-weather sails. (Plate III, fig. 6.) 


21. Nadir.— This is a more HEuropeanised form of the next, with cloth sail and 
weather-boards astern, 


22. Wadir. — A shallow-draft Malay fishing-boat of the Malacca coast, carvel built, 
with straight stem and stern posts of Huropean type. The rig is a single Ing, the tack or 
fore-end of the boom being made fast well forward and to windward of the mast. The luff is 
set taut by a spar-bowline fitting in a cringle, the after-end coming to the deck abaft the 
mast. There isa peak as well asa main halyard, both in single parts, the sheet and vang 
being the same, and leading to the helmsman aft. There are spear-bladed paddles, and in the 
model the kajany or atiap-thatch shelter, used by the crew when riding to an anchor, is shown 
rolled up on the gratings. The sailis reefed by rolling round the main boom by help of a 
wooden pin used as a lever, from the fore-end to the height required. A rope parral, as is usual, 
keeps the sail to the mast. Such a boat would be enormously improved by centre or lee boards. 
Material, kelidang : dimensions, 24 ft. by 6 ft. by 3 ft. 3 in. ; 1 ft, freeboard ; capacity, 1 Koy ; 
crew of 5; length of mast, 30 ft. ; screwpine-leaf sail. 

23. Pedewak* (Bugis, Celebes). — A two-masted trader. Built of gzam wood. 
Dimensions, 99 ft. by 15 ft. by 12 ft.; 6 ft, 3 in. freeboard ; capacity, 60 koy ; crew of 16 ; length 
of mainmast, 60 ft. 

24, Payang. — This is a type which has a divided deck-house. The payang has usually 
the ordinary two-lug rig, and dandans fore and aft. Dimensions, 72 ft. bv 12 ft. by 5 ft. ; 
® ft. freeboard ; capacity, 4 koy; crew of 4 men; material, qgia@m; sails of screw palm-leat ; 
length of mainmast, 60 ft. 

25. Pelang?’ (a large canoe-like boat, built of giam wood ).— Dimensions, 42 ft. by 5 ft. 
by 2 ft. 3 in. ; 1 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 1 koy ; one mast about 40 ft. long, with cloth lugsail. 

26. Penchalang (Bugis, Celebes). — A two-masted trader, builtof jazi. Dimensions, 80 
ft. by 15 ft. by 9 ft.; 4 ft. freeboard ; capacity, 15 hoy ; crew of 30 (2). Apparently European 
rigged, the masts having ratlines. 

27. Pemudik.— A river boat, built of seraya. Dimensions, 48 ft. by 15 ft. by 2 ft. ; 
6 in, freeboard ; capacity, 2 &. 20 p.; crew of 5. Carries no awning. 

28. Pinis.— Built of penak wood. Dimensions, 120 ft. by 27 ft. by 8 ft; 3 ft. 
freeboard ; capacity, 80 koy; crew of 9; mainmast, 50 ft. long. (Plate IIT., fig. 7.) 

29. Prahu Ayam (Cock boat). — So-called from its figurehead. In other respects it 
differs little from other forms of Malay river boats. 

30. Prahu Buaya (Crocodile boat), — So-named simply from its figurehead. Has a 
stern gallery, a kajang for the passengers and four oars, with mast and a sail, The rudder is hang 
upon the stern post. Length of model, 23 in. 

31. Prahu Enggang (Hornbill boat). — Named after its figurehead. The boat has a stern 
gallery and the peculiar, but not uncommon, divided deck-shelter aft. As regards her rig, we may 
charitably suppose that the skipper, having been dismasted in a squall, has borrowed or stolen his 
mast and sailfrom a passing kolek. 

82. Prahu Kumbang (Borer-bse boat, the Royal barge from Selangor), The gong is 
usually suspended from the ridge pole aft. 

33. Prahu Naga (Dragon boat). — A two-master with the ordinary square-headed dipping 
lugsails, deck-house radder and galleries both fore and aft. The name of this boat, which means 
dragon, is taken from its figurehead which represents a dragon. Itis said to be of a type formerly 
used by Malay Rajas, e.g., by the Sultans of Perak and Selangor. The length of this model is 27 in, 
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26 Klinkert says: Pedewakan, a Bugis trading vessel. 
27 Wlinkert says: A flat-bottomed vessel. Chinese pilan. 
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84, Prahu Penggalah (a river boat of Kelantan type propelled by from four to six quanters),—: 
The quanting poles, when out of use, are slung under the eaves of the deck-house, which is very low 
and entirely wnprovided with windows, The quanters stand in pairs on the outrigged staging 
over the bows, and when the first pair have planted their poles, they walk rapidly down towards the 
door of the deck-house, pushing hard as they go. Immediately behind them come the second pair, and 
behind them come the third ; each pair, as they come to the end of their walk, lifting the poles over 


the heads of the succeeding pairs and returning to the fore- end of the staging referred to. Length 
of this model about 19 in. 


35. Prahu Pélet (Eng. piloz). —A thorough-going Malay as regards hull, with a low-cut 
imitation of an European gig’s dipping lug, with the addition of the usual Malay boom and the vang, 
to the yard. These vangs are always necessary, owing to the sails not being of sufficiently stout 
material to carry a stout luff-rope, by which the sail can be set up taut to stand on a wind, 


36. Prahu Jolong-jolong (Long-beaked boat), from her cut-away fore-foot and clipper 
stem, — She has the galleries shared by most of the large-decked Malay boats. The rigging of the 
model is, as will be seen, somewhat faulty, but is sufficient to show that the ordinary two lug of the 
penjajap and her sisters is used. 

37. Prahu Tambang (Passenger or Ferry boat), — Has the bows prolonged into a sharp 
beak, mast and shoulder-of-mutton sail, outrigged seat for the steersman and washboards astern. 
The steersman’s seat is called kecam kemudi, lit., radder-crab, from a supposed resemblance between its 
shape and that of a crab, The rudder is hung European fashion. The length of this model is 20 in. 

38. Salah-Salah. — A large three-master, being fore and aft rigged on two masts, with yard 
or peruan (square or lugsail) on the third. Built of Aclidang, Dimensions*® — 240 ft. by 30 ft. by 
15 ft. ; 5 ft, freeboard ; capacity, 30 oy ; crew of 20; length of mainmast, 80 ft. 


39. Skonar (? schooner), — Built of jati: dimensions, 180 ft, by 26 ft. by 12 ft.5 4 ft, 
freeboard ; capacity, 40 koy ; crew of 10. Described as being rigged on fore and mainmasts with 
yards, and the third mast with gusi sail (mizzen or fore-and-aft sail). It would appear that the 
two forward masts either carry lugsails or square yards, The mizzen would be a fore-and-aft sail. 
This might be a barque-rigged or Chinese-rigged vessel. 

40, S’kuchi or skochi.2®? — A two-masted trader, Dimensions, 50 ft. by 15 ft. by 7 ft. ; 5 it. 


freeboard ; capacity, 10 hoy ; crew of 8; length of mainmast, 40 ft.; lugsails of screw palm-leaf, of 
the usual a (Plate LIT. fig. 8.) 


41, Tongkang Malayu (Malay Lighter). — This ketch-rig is now much used in the cargo. 
lighters of Singapore, and is a handy one for a small crew, working about a crowded anchorage liable 
to sharp squalls, Mainsail and mizzen are set by an outhaul along the gaff, and are easily and rapidly, 
taken in by being brailed to the mast. Many of these boats may be seen any day working in 
Singapore roads, Thereis alsoa class of lighter in Singapore rigged with a big flat-headed lugsail, 
somewhat like similar lighters at Rangoon, They are big powerful boats, well suited to their work. 
The rig is handy for going alongside ships, as involving very little gear. 


42. Top or Téb.— A two-master, built of giam wood. Dimensions, 90 ft. by 18 ft.8 ft.; 
4 ft, freeboard ; capacity, 15 koy; crew of 8; length of mainmast, 60 ft. Probably a fore-and-aft 


schooner-rigged vessel, being described as having the gus? sail. But if the name means “ mizzen,”’ 
the rig is left open. 


43. Tunku Kudin’s Barge (Kedah settseny, called Kempeng or Ketiap Kedah. 

44, Wilmana (from the name of a fabulous bird), an obsolete type of State-boat, formerly 
used by Selangor Rajas. The particular boat from which this model was copied belonged to one 
Ungku Alang. — A river boat propelled by sweeps, and fitted with an awning for the crew, as well 
as bor the passengers. It has outrigged galleries fore and aft, and carries a flag and royal gong. 
The length of this model is 32 ins, 


28 Probably over-all length to end of dandamns or galleries. 
*9 Kinkert says: from Dutch schurtze, used for any small sailing boats of Huropean rig. 
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TABLES OF BOATS. 








B. 
Draft. |Freeboard. 
Name of Boat. | Length. | Beam. ane (ares | cargo. [ofCrom | of Macc, 
Cana aay | Pere | eas | diatom | sngrayn| One rat rare 
nya.) | ayer.) 

Sampan ... Adepa | Akakt | 12 bake | Lhaki | 6 pikul | 2 23 
Jalor «+. | 8 | 3, a oss ee 3 i 
Sager: xc | welQodt: 0H Fate 18a 156 3 i 
Kolek  .. 3 depa | Gkakt | Lhakt | 1§ kaki | 6 ptfoul | 1 
Bedar ® op Bye Vy Sy, 1Oove 4 4 
Ketiap ... 0 ft. | 6—7 ft.+ 1 ft. OTe; 14, koyan 5 
Pemudik.,. we: [O0 55 7 ft. Lj See Be hs 6 
Nadir ... ...20—258t, 6.3: Le 35 Ass Le as 4, 1 
Payang 148 ft ier OF ss D3 2S 55 12 2 
Kakap ... Sdepa | lg kakt | 2kakt | lg kaki | 9 ,, 5 ie 
Bermat o6- ee a oe 2% — 
Skuchi ... 50—6ort, 3 ft. 3 it. 5 ft. 5-6 koyan| 6 2 
Salah-Salah .../72 ft. = 10 =, Bs 7432. WO. 2 8 2 
Jong «(12 depa | 23depa | Shake | 6 kakt {10 ,, 6 3 
Tongkang-Malayn|35 ft. 6—? fti,| 2 ft. ) ft. | 2 15 5 2 
Gubang ... ve| &depa | 43 kaki | lhaki | 4hakt | Spikul | 8 1 
Penjajap (lebak| 7, li depai2 ,, 4 4, | 5 koyan , 4 1 

bergantong). : ! 
Balok ... «../80 ft 6 ft. 1 ft, 2 ft. 1é > 5 ses 
Gebang ... 10 depa | 2depa | 22 kaki | Shaki |7 ,, 5 2 
Lancha ... D 45 : ere 1% ,, 4, | Be 4 1. 
Lanchara wll 4 a as Bas Ss 8 ,, 6 See 
ee 18 ft, 5 ft. 4 ft. Bits AAP 63 2 1 
Kolek lumbaj 6 depa | 1 depa | 1} kaki| 4khakt | 4 ,, 3 1 


| (Singapore). 
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| FOREMAST, WITH SQUARE SAIL 2 TOP-MAST AND GAFF 3. MALAY TYPE, SINGORA 
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4. TRANSOME-STERNEO PENJAJAP, RUNNING INTO SINGORA 5. FAIR WIND OFF PATANI. 6. FISHING BOAT REACHING: SINGORA, 
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7. SINGAPORE LIGHTER TRAILING MAINSAIL 8. LAKE GOAT SINGORA § RUA YAYAP, CLOSE HAULED, SINGORA HARBOUR 


H. WARINGTON SMYTH, DEL W. GRIGGS, PHOTO=LITH. 
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iO. AT ANCHOR, FROM A SKETOH OFF LAKAWN , 12. IN SINGAPORE ROADS 





15. FROM A SKETCH IN THE GULF OF SIAM, 


18. BOW, BUILT UP DUG OUT 4. STERN, BUILT UP DUG OUT WITH FAIR MONSOON 
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16, FISHING CANOE, SINGORA 17. MALAY TRADER WITH CHINESE LUGS, CLOSE HAULED, 18 PENJAJAP OFF TANG RANAUT 
EAST COAST 


H. WARINGTON SMYTH. DEL. W. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LITH, 


MALAY BOAT MODELS. Indian Antiquary 
Plate Til, 
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3 KETIAP AYAM 


1, GUBANG BUGIS 
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LIST OF PRINCIPAL WOODS USED IN MALAY BOAT-BUILDING. 


Nee nr cc imm rsa ea BI i ER Si I DSA RT IR RA IRE AERTS a aC aa BY EE 








Malay Name. Botanical Name. Names of Boats in which they are used. 
1, Chengal or chengai meee 0€C*~C*C*«S ep ; Bedar, Jong Batubara. 
2. Giam ans es .| Shorea sp. (in Sumatra),) Ketiap, Pelang, Payang, Top, 
Balanocarpussp.? (in Malay} Gurap, Jalak, Pedewak, 
Peninsula). Banting Acheh. 
3. Jati... se te ...| (Teak) Tectona grandis ...| Jong, Kichi, Skonar, Kata, 
Chemplong, Penchalang 
Bugis. 
4, Kelidang or K’ledang (sel.)} Artocarpus lancifolius ...| Nadir, Skuchi, Salah-Salah, 
5. Meranti ... ai ...| Hopea meranti see ..| Kakap. 
6. Merawan ... ss. «| Hopeamengarawan..  .«..| Bandone. 
7. Merbau... ae ...| Afzelia palembanica .,. ...| Gelemat (Bermat?). 
S. Penak wes sae ...| Balanocarpus maximus Pinis (?). 
9, Saraya or Seraya Chempe-| Shorea one ose ...| Pemudik, Kolek. 
dak ayer. 


Among the many other woods used in Malay boat-building may be mentioned the several 
species of medang (teiranthera), and mentangor (calophyllum), used especially for masts and 
spars, &c. ; also perhaps the Indian daun (sdl or shorea) ; Kranjt (Lequminose and dipterocar pec): 
and kosak or kusak (dipterocarpee) ; penaga (calophyllum tnophyllum) is used especially for “ boats’- 
knees” (stku-stku); perepat (sonneratia alba’); puieh (calophylhem tnophyllum) for big boats, 
especially stem and bow pieces, not planks; bentangor bunga for masts (calophyllem puleher?- 
mum); glam-bark (melaleuca leucodendron) and damar, instead of oakum and pitch. 


GLOSSARY. 


Andang-andang. — The “ yard.” 
Anjing-anjing, — Lit., the “‘ dogs” ; tack-riug for sail fixed in chabueng guling (q.v.). 


Angkul-angkul. — Metal ring for setting up stays to, or belaying tack of sail (both fore 
and aft). When these rings are of wood, they are called anjing-anjing, g.v.; ¢.@. also 
the other use of the word angkul-angkul (in kolek). 


Angkul-angkul, — The ornamental ‘‘ bit ” across the stem of the sea-canoe (kolek) only, 
with “crab’s eyes” lashed in position; v. angkul-anghkul (supra), 


Apit lempang. — Lower strake. 

Balas. — (v. tolak bara). 

Bantal. — Lit., pillow; 7. e., “rest”’ or “support.” ; 
Batang (dayong) or yandar, — The shaft of an oar. 


Batu sauh. — Lit,, “anchor-stone,” te. weight lashed to shank of Malay anchor as 
a “sinker.” 
’Bam (kandi). — Radderhead, 
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Bédar. — An elongated and flattened beak, broadening towards the tip (not unlike the bill 
of an ornithorhyncus). V. also list of boat names. 





Bekas pengumpil. — Crutch for helmsman’s steering oar or paddle. 
Bekas tombak sayang. — Cringle in the luff taking spar-bow-line. 


Bengku-bengku (kajang). — Crutches or solid forks for supporting awning (hajang), 


stepped in “joints” (internodes) of bamboo: native (Malay) awning rests for supporting 
sides of awning only, 


Beranda, — Gallery or deckhouse ; lit., “‘ verandah ” (perhaps from the Portuguese). 
Berombong. — Mast-tabernacle. 


Biret. — “Side” of a boat (¢.¢.. a thin, sharp boat-side as distinct from a boat-side with 
broad gunwale, for which latter v. leper-leper). 


Bom (Dutch), — The ‘‘boom.” 


Buah berambang. — The truck (ltt., berembang fruit, so-called from an onion-shapened 
fruit which grows on a big tree in the tidal mangrove swamps). In Jay. berembang = 
onion. The fruit is acid and may be eaten. 


Buaya-buaya. — Lit., the *‘ crocodile,’ The posts at bow and stern of some Malay boats, 
which are nailed to the linggt (q.v.). 


Chabang guling. — Horizontal forked bow-and-stern gunwale-pieces. 


Cherok jegong. — Locker under bow-sheets. (Klinkert says: For stowing cable or sails, 
ropes, &c.).- 


Cherok jegong. — Bow and stern-lockers. 
Chupu-chupu (tiang). — Mast-steps and partners, 


Dandan. — Projecting or bow or stern galleries, as in many old and some modern sailing 
~ vessels. 


Dap’ras or daperas. — A rope “fender” for protecting the side of a ship, 
Daun dayong, — Lrt., “ Oar-leaf”’; t.e., oar-blade. 

Daun pengayuh, — Paddle-blade. 

Dayong. — Oar. . 

Gading-gading. — The ribs (lit., ivories or elephant-tusks) of a built-up boat. 
Gat yp ‘lang jib, — Bowsprit-stays. 


Gaing. — Kiinkert. Says : Beak-like piece formed by the tapering of both stem and stern 
of a ship above the keel. 


Gandar sauh. — Shank of anchor. 


Gelemat. — (horizontal) forked strengthening-piece inside, stem (of a river-hoat or 
kettap only). 


Gula (also alguia). — Grommets or oarloops (made of rattan, for oars), 
Jamban, — The “jakes.” (Dinding jaméan, the side of the “ jakes’”’) ; v. jerambah. 


Jaring-jaring. — Lit., nettings or network (te, the gratings of the flooring of a sampan, &e.). 
Jempu-jempu, — Ensign-staf step. 


Jungor. —~ Jib-boom (spar on end of bow-sprit). 
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verambah, —- The open-work floor of a danden or out-rigged stern gallery, consisting of 
narrow fore-and-aft battens, with open spaces between them, and used as a “ jakes,” &c. 
(Klinkert says: Place where plates are washed and people bathe, the (cook’s) gallery on 
board, &c.). 


Jerambah. — Out-rigged bow gallery. 


Jerubong. — Kiinkert says: Projecting roof above the deck, made by covering in with 
matting the cargo which cannot otherwise be stowed. 


Kajang serong. — Ltt., cross-kajang or awning, 
Kamar (or bilek). — A cabin (fr. Port. kamar). 


Kamudi. — Rudder. (1) %, sevak or the kicking rudder (the native steering-paddle). 
(2) k. chawat, the “ close-shipped ” or European rudder (lzé., ‘‘ loin~cloth ” rudder, because 
it is fitted to the stern-post). 


Kandar (dayong). — v. gandar (or batang). 

Kapi, — A double sheave-block, 

K’lodau sauh (or kaladau). —Cable-bits, extending across bows, on which cable is wound. 
Eelikir. —- Robbins for bending sail to yard. 


‘elikir (dayong). — Big rattan loop lashed to sangga (q.v.), for carrying oars, like 
European fisherman’s lumber iron. 
Ketam kamudi. — Lit., Rudder crab. An ornamental plank taking rudder upright in the 
sea-canoe (kolek) only. 


Kota mara. — Transverse deck bulkheads at stem and stern. 


? 


Kuku. — Itt., “claw” or “talon” — anchor fluke. 


Kurong. — Deck-house. &. bajau, the deck-house of a pirate (gudang laut), which 
consisted of two separate fore and aft shelters facing each other at the stern. 


Lantet. — Flooring (of a sampan, &c.); frequently a wooden grating or grid, 
Layar, or layer. —Asail. (a) native, of the leaf of the screw-palm, or the kadui, Wc. ; 
called J. batang. (6) foreign, e.g., the cloth-sail. 


—— puchok jala. — Lit., ‘peak of casing-net” gail; ¢.c., what should call ““shoulder-of- 
mutton” sail. 


bara gawir suai (? extra sail “ between the masts ”’ ). 





bara gawir suat. — Staysail. 





bara gust. — Mainsail. 





—-— gap topster, — Gaff topsail or topsail, 





érengltt, — Fore-sail. 
——— trengkit gedeling.— Fore topsail, 
trengkit topster. — Fore topsail (over gaff P) 





Leper-leper. — Flat top of gunwale, 


Liang kumbang. — Ltt., ‘‘borer-bee holes,” limber holes, ¢.e., spaces leff underneath the 
ribs for the water to pass hy (to reach the bailing-well). 


Tinggt.— Stem and stern-pieces of some Malay fishing-boats. 
Zunggt or kepala "luan.— Stem-piece (kepala ‘luan — bow-head). ([Linggz also means 
stern-piece, but for this the corresponding synonym is epala buritan, or stern-head. | 
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Linggisan (dayong) or linggis. — False gunwale-piece, taking the grommets. 


Lunas. — Keel or keelson (European). 


Magun.— By some said (rather vaguely) to be a “small hut above the kajang” ; by others, 
‘Ca small shelter formed by an additional kajang in the stern” (at the back of the main 
awning). 

Mata kakap.—- Lit., “ scout-hole,” or more lit. ‘* scout’s eye”’ ; ¢.e., the plughole. 


Mata ketam.— Lit., “ crab’s eyes”; v. anghul-angkul. (These mata hketam are short sticks 
with knobs on them, thus resembling crab’s eyes on stalks; they are fitted inte the 
angkul-angkul). 


Naga-naga. — Central fore-and-aft piece let into deck between thwarts, over bailing-well; 
@. also naga-naga, insra, . 7 

Naga-naga, — Lit., the “ dragon”; bottom floorboard or stringer; horizontal fore-and-aft 
timber nailed to the keel, along the inside of the boat ; v. also naga-naga, supra. 

Pakau. —- (1) Strengthening piece, as in case of pakaw rubing ; (2) cross-piece, like the 
bar of a bucket or bailer, which is used as a handle for making rope fast to, &c. 


Pakau kajang. — Split cane. Strengthening piece for edge of awning or kojang. 


Paku chabang ’ luan. — Metal fastenings holding strakes to bow rib, (Paku == mail.) Lét., 
“nails of bow-fork,”. 


Paku gading-gading. — Metal fastenings holding strakes to rib abreast mast. (Lit., 
‘*rib-nils,”’ ) 

Pangger.—'The cross timbers taking the flooring of a sampan, &c. 

Pantok, — Short weather-boards on the quarters in a river boat or ketsai. 

Papan guntong or guntong (only). — Top-strake, 

Papan kamudi, — Steersman’s out-rigged seat, 


Papan lupt’ or luptk (or lopt).— Stern-sheet floor-piece for steersman (in the oleh ov 
sea~canoe), 


Papan teméatu. — Fore-and-aft battens of ont-rigged gallery. 


Papan ketiak, — Lit., “arm-pit planks,’ 7.e., horizontal out-rigged wash-boards on each 
bow. 


Papan lape sauhe — Bow-sheets (on which anchor is stowed}. 


Pasak iuli.— Lit., “ deat’-pegs, i. ¢., wooden pegs making fast ends of strakes to stem. 
Pelkah.— The hatch. | | 


Pemetar or pemutar (also tangan) kamudi. — The tiller [ lit, the turning-piece or rudder- 
arm (tangan) |. 

Penchachi. — A pin or lever (short spar), used only to help in rolling up the leafsail, 
which is much harder to roll than a sail of cloth upon the boom, whether for reefing or 
furling. 

Pendua apit lempang. — Middle (lit,, 2nd) strake. 

Pengayuh, — Paddle. 

Pengaptt Rubing. — Lowest slat (or s 
place the bottom of the ruding (g.2. 


Perambut takal changking. — Stropping of peak-halyard block. 


Perapatan. — The jointure or joining-places of the strakes. Probably also originally a 
wooden caulking-piece, such as is well known elsewhere. Klinkert does not mention this, 
but gives perapat: Peg upon which, or-hole.in which, the oar-bandles are stuck-(,? ) 


pht cane), made fast to gunwale and ribs, to hold in 


% 
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Peruan. — Yards, t. e., andang-andang (q.v.). 

Perimpin. — The luff-rope (rope edging of foreport or “luff” of the sail). 

Petak, — The hold. 

Petak tkan. — The fish-hold. 

Pisang-pisang. — Lit., the plantain or banana, 2,e., the galver-strake or rubbing-strake. 


Pit. — Described as a spar or timber above the mainsail, apparently another name for 
the gaff or yard (possibly a confusion with English peak). 


Rubing. — False gunwale, or wash-strake, made of palm-leaf and fixed on to the gunwale 
of Malay fishing-boats, de. 


Sampan slit. — A dug-out with in-board wash-strake. 

Sangga (galak). — Solid forked lumber-piece for carrying quanting-poles, &e. 
Sauh. — Anchor. 

Sengkar. — A thwart. 

Sengkar b’lakang. — Stern-sheet thwart. 

Sengkar timba ruang. — Bailing-well thwarts. 

Sengkar tiang (or tiyang). — The mast thwart. 


Senta. — According to Klinkert, the fore and aft timbers on which the deck timbers 
(“deck baulks *”) come to be laid. 

Senta (or rembai). — Klinkert says: Rimbat, the false gunwale-piece taking the grommet 
(linggisan, q. v., but v. senta supra). 

Serempu. — Dug out keel-piece, previous to building upon, or, more strictly, “keel and 
bottom-piece.”’ 

Siar (or sier). — Sail (Eng. P). 

Sthu-siku. — The “ knees,” according to Klinkert, Icz., it means the “ elbows.” 

Skat kamudt. — Aft thwart. 

Skat ?luan. — The bow thwart. 

Subang babi. — Lit., pig’s ear-rings (from its shape), z. e., false stem-taking ends of false 
gunwale (rubing). 

Sulor-bayong. — Ornamental wooden scroll finial in stern sheets of sea-canoe (kolei:). 

Tajok. — Native forked rests (or crutches) for supporting the ends of the Malay awning or 
hajang. 

Tajok lelet (v. supra). — Elongated rib with knee at stern, taking the end of the vuding or 
surf-board. 

Takal, — A single sheave block. 

Talé anak. — The lashing which holds cable to shank. 


anjar.— Peak halyard (standing part), 





— anggo’. — Lit., nodding or pitching rope — the name given to the bob-stay of the 
jongor (jib-boom, qg. v.). 





bara gai. — “ Rope used with boom of stern-mast,” Main tack. 
—— bubutan, — Runners or running back-stays. 
—— bustai.— (Hng.) “ bob-stay.” 
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ea: 
alt changhing. — Peak halyard (hauling part). 


——— dugang. — Man-rope, enabling crew to lean out-board to windward when carrying 
press of sail. 


-——— fs’lat. — Sheet. 

klendara. — Yard parral, holding yard to mast. 

labrang. — Synonym for timberang ; shroud, or main halyard. 
lalei. — Vang, controlling the end of the yard. 

prahu. — Lit., boat-rope (the ** painter’). 

Sauh. — The cable (izt., anchor-rope). 

—— temberang (or témbérang). — Shrouds; main-rigging. 

——- trengkit gat. — Rope used with boom of foremast (fore-tack). 
Teleteit.— The slats of the ruéeng (wash or surf-board). 
Tembatu.— Fore and aft battens of out-rigged bow gallery. 
Tembuku. — Flat wooden block in which the thole is stepped. 
Liang (or ttyang) agong. — The mainmast. 

Tiang (or ttyang) gapil.— The mizzen, 

















Liang kamudi (or tyang k.).— The rudder-upright, holding by a grommet the rudder 
head. This is in craft where the rudder is used on the quarter, generally on the lee side. 
Tiang (or yang) tupang.— The foremast. Klinkert says: This mast (the foremast) is 


called ¢. fwpang from the fact that it stands so close to the ernutch (tupang) on which 
the awning (kajang) rests. 


Limba.— Bailing bucket or “ bailer.”’ 

Timba ruang (or ruwang). — The bailing-well. 

Tenda. — Short weather-boards on the quarters in a nadir. 
Tolak bara. — Ballast (also balas = Eng. “ ballast” ). 


Tombak sayang. — Lit, ‘Hugging lance” (or “ shaft’). Spar-bow-line fitting into a 
cringle in the luff. 


Lopang kajang.— Awning crutch (when made in two pieces, taking the ends of the awning 
or kajang). 


Tul, — (Eng.) thowl or thole : (Dutch) dol. 


Tupet-tupei. — A ‘ cleat” (piece of wood fastened to a mast, thwart, or gunwale, for belaying 
ropes : distinct from belaying-pins, which go through a thwart or gunwale), 

Vlar-wlar. — Lit., the “snake” or * serpent.” (1) a State or Royal pendant or streamer. 
(2) See the scroll-work at the side of (out-rigged) galleries. 

Ulu pengayuk, — Paddle-handle. 


Ul (dayong). — The “loom” of an oar (itt., oarhead, or hilt). 


NOTES BY W. W. SKEAT. 


I. 


Plate IV., fig. 1, is taken from the photograph of a model kolek, or Malay sea-canoe, now in 
the Cambridge Museum, This particular type is that of the kolek, as known on the Selniwor, 
(1.¢., west) coast of the Malay Peninsula, It obviously differs in several respects from the acne 
canoe (also called kolek) of Singapore, and somewhat curiously approaches, in fact, in build and 


MALAY BOATS. Laidiann wbadig 


(il@icions) 


Plate [VY 





I, MALAY KOLEK OR SEA-CANOE, 
SELANGOR OR WEST-COAST TYPE 





2. MALAY KOLEK OR SEA-CANOE, SINGAPORE RACING TYPE 





4. THREE TYPES OF SAIL 


(1) SPRIT-SAiL, SET UP BY ITS SPREET; LAYER SABANG 





(i) FORE-AND-AFT GAFF-SAIL: LAYER GUSI 


(u} DO DO. WITH TOP-SAIL ADDED; 


a 


% MALAY KOLEK OR SEA-CANUE, SINGORA, 
EAST-COAST TYPES LAYER GUS! WITH LAYER PAKAI-GAP OR TAP-SIR. 


4, WARINGTON SMYTxH AND W.W SKEAT, DEL AND PHOTO. W. GRIGGS, PHOTO-LITH. 
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general appearance, the cheemaun, or birch-bark canoe of Canada, The curious cylindrical “bit” 
which is lashed in position across the stem of this type of sea-canoe (olek:), and furnished with what 
are called ‘‘crab’s eyes” (meta ketam) in Malay, is worth noting. It is probably the highly 
conventionalised form of some more or less typical bow furniture, the fisherman’s line being allowed 
to hang overboard between the “eyes,” which then help to keep itin position, This boat is always 
steered by a paddle. 


Plate IV., fig. 2, represents the pungget, a kolek, or Malay sea-canoe (Singapore racing type), 
the property of one of the local Rajas, reproduced by the kind permission of the editor of the 
Yachtsman. It will be seen that the criticism of its build, &¢c., made by Mr. Warington Smyth in 
his paper are fully borne out. Nevertheless, itis this type of Malay boat, of whose speed so many 
remarkable stories have been told, which has earned for the Malays the very high reputation for 
seamanship that, among native (non-Europeanised) races, they undoubtedly possess, The truth 
seems to be that these crafts are, beyond any doubt, exceedingly slippy, and can show a very clean 
pair of heels when running more or less before the wind, but are of quite inferior speed under any 
other circumstances. A centre-board would, no doubt, as Mr. Warington Smyth suggests, improve 
them immensely, 


Plate IV., fig. 3, Malay Kole& or sea-canoe, — east-coast type. The oleh of the east coast 
(Kelantan and Patani) is a third, and a very different type, not unlike a small payang. 


The following is the translation of a valuable explanatory note received from a Malay 
correspondent since the publication of Mr. Smyth’s paper, the note being accompanied by the 
diagrams in Plate IV., fig. 4, the first of which (a) represents the layer sabang or “ spritsail,”’ 
set up by its “ spreet”? (as Mr. W. Smyth surmised); the second (8) being the sail called layer 
gust, or ‘ fore-and-alt gaff sail’; and the third (¢) representing the gust sail with “ gaff topsail” 
(gap tap-sir) in addition, *‘The payang formerly carried forty men, but this was whenit was used 
for piratical purposes, and that was why it carried so large a crew, At the present day it carries one 
master (juragan), one boatswain (jerbatu ; lit., ‘master of the anchor’), one helmsman (jermudi), 
ten seamen (Klasz), and a cook (tukang masak), in all about fifteen men: a crew of forty men would 
mean a pirate, The gurap (‘ grab’) is certainly as much as three hundred feet long, i.z., as big as 
a small ‘ fire-boat’ (or ‘steamer’), The salah-salah is quite as much as two hundred feet long ; in 
some cases it is as long as the guray.” 


To the foregoing note may be added the following name which is not included in the list : prahe 
kerala kelalang, or “ ‘mantis-head’ boat.’ This boat is described by Clifford and Swettenham as a 
loug, narrow boat, the deck of which is below water-level, with plank sides, and awning or kajang of 
atap (palm-leaves), It is said to be much used in Kelantan, on the east coast of the Peninsula, 
The name of this boat was doubtless given on account of its rounded figure-head, which is not unlike 
the head of the insect referred to. To the list of canoes should be added the praku sagor, which is 
a kind of “ dug-out,” 


It should be explained that the frst list of boat measurements was collected for me by Malay 
friends at Klaang in Selangor; the second list by Mr. C. Curtis of Penang. In both cases my 
sincere thanks are due for what was doubtless a tiresome job, 


In consequence of pressure of time I was unable to revise the second Table of Boat Measurements, 
and hence in many cases the Malay equivalents for weights and measures were retained, instead of 
giving the English ones. The following are the English equivalents of the Malay terms : — depa = 
Eng. “fathom” (6 ft.) : hak? = Eng. “foot ’’ (12 in.) ; pihul = 1333 lb. av.; koyan = 40 pikul 
= 6,8332 16, av. These latter measures are abbreviated in the text to puk. and koy. respectively. 
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general appearance, the cheemaun, or birch-bark canoe of Canada, The curious cylindrical “bit” 
which is lashed in position across the stem of this type of sea-canoe (kolek), and furnished with what 
are called ‘‘crab’s eyes” (meta ketam) in Malay, is worth noting. It is probably the highly 
conventionalised form of some more or less typical bow furniture, the fisherman’s line being allowed 
to hang overboard between the ‘“‘ eyes,’ which then help to keep it in position. This boat is always 
steered by a paddle. 


Plate IV., fig. 2, represents the pungget, a kolek, or Malay sea~canoe (Singapore racing type), 
the property of one of the local Rajas, reproduced by the kind permission of the editor of the 
Yachisman. It will be seen that the criticism of its build, &c., made by Mr. Warington Smyth in 
his paper are fully borne out. Nevertheless, it is this type of Malay boat, of whose speed so many 
remarkable stories have been told, which has earned for the Malays the very high reputation for 
seamanship that, among native (non-Europeanised) races, they undoubtedly possess, The truth 
seems to be that these crafts are, beyond any doubt, exceedingly slippy, and can show a very clean 
pair of heels when running more or less before the wind, but are of quite inferior speed under any 
other circumstances. A centre-board would, no doubt, as Mr. Warington Smyth suggests, improve 
them immensely, 


Plate IV., fig. 3, Malay “ole% or sea-canoe, — east-coast type. The Lolek of the east coast 
(Kelantan and Patani) is a third, and a very different type, not unlike a small payang. 


The following is the translation cf a valuable explanatory note received from a Malay 
correspondent since the publication of Mr. Smyth’s paper, the note being accompanied by the 
diagrams in Plate IV., fig. 4, the first of which (a) represents the layer sabang or “ spritsail,”’ 
set up by its “ spreet ” (as Mr. W. Smyth surmised) ; the second (4) being the sail called layer 
gusi, or “ fore-and-alt gaff sail” ; and the third (c) representing the gust sail with “gaff topsail” 
(gap tap-sir) in addition, ‘‘The payang formerly carried forty men, but this was when it was used 
for piratical purposes, and that was why it carried so large a crew, At the present day it carries one 
master (juragan), one boatswain (jerdatw ; lat., ‘ master of the anchor’ ), one helmsman (jermua?), 
ten seamen (Klasz), and a cook (tukang masak), in all about fifteen men: a crew of forty men would 
mean a pirate, The gurap (‘ grab’) is certainly as much as three hundred feet long, 7.e., as big as 
a small ‘ fire-boat’ (or ‘steamer’), The salah-salah is quite as much as two hundred feet long ; in 
some cases it is as long as the guray.” 


To the foregoing note may be added the following name which is not included in the list : prahi 
ke. ala kelalang, or “ ‘mantis-head’ boat.” This boat is described by Clifford and Swettenham as a 
long, narrow boat, the deck of which is below water-level, with plank sides, and awning or kajang of 
atap (palm-leaves), It is said to be much used in Kelantan, on the east coast of the Peninsula, 
The name of this boat was doubtless given on account of its rounded figure-head, which is not unlike 
the head of the insect referred to. To the list of canoes should be added the praku sagor, which is 
a kind of ‘dug-out.” 


It should be explained that the first st of boat measurements was collected for me by Malay 
friends at Klaang in Selangor; the second list by Mr. C. Curtis of Penang. In both cases my 
sincere thanks are due for what was doubtless a tiresome job, 


In consequence of pressitre of time I was unable to revise the second Table of Boat Measurements, 
and hence in many cases the Malay equivalents for weights and measures were retained, instead of 
giving the English ones. The following are the English equivalents of the Malay terms : ~ depa = 
Eng. “fathom” (6 ft.) 3; kaki = Eng, “foot? (12 in.); pthul = 138} 1d. av.; koyan = 40 pikul 
= 5,8834 ld. av. These latter measures are abbreviated in the text to pik. and koy. respectively. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SAVITRI-VRATA. 
BY B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S. 


Te Savitri-vrata is a fast kept by Hindu women on the last three days, or the last day 
of the bright half of the Jyéshtha (June) to avert widowhood. 


In order that the reader may appreciate the Nature-myth of Savitri, which underlies the 
symbolism and the ceremonies proper to the occasion, I will quote the Pauranic story : — She 
was the daughter of the king Asvapati. When she had reached a marriageable age, her father 
asked her to go in search of a husband and make her choice herself. She returned and 
announced to her father thatshe had chosen Satyavat, the son of an old king, who, after being 
dethroned, was then living in the jungle with his wife. At this time Narada, the all-knowing 
saint who happened to be present, told her and her father that it would be choosing grief and 
misery, because Satyavat was fated to die within a year. But the high-minded maiden could 
on no account be persuaded to change her mind. They were, therefore, married, SAvitri 
discarded her princely jewels and dresses, and followed her husband in the coarse raiment of 
the hermit. During the last three days of his life she vowed to fast. On the fated day,as her 
husband had gone out to collect fagots or to fell trees, she accompanied him. Fatigued by 
his work, Satyavat rested his head upon his wife’s lap and fell asleep. At this point there are 
variants in the story. Some authors say that a branch of the tree fell on his head, while 
others proclaim that he was bitten by a snake. Anyhow the fact remains that he rested his 
head on the lap of his wife, —- Mother Harth, as will be shown further on. At that moment 
Yama, as the Marathas call him, or Jama as the Bengalis say, snatched his soul out of his body 
in the presence of his devoted wife and moved towards the South. Savitri closely followed 
the God of Death, and as she was a Sati, even the hard-hearted Yama dared not interfere with 
her. At last, Love conquered Death, and at her earnest solicitation, Yama restored life to ‘the 
prostrate body of her Lord, and blessed her with gifts. Among them were — the restoration 


of the lost eye-sight, youth, and crown of her father-in-law, and the birth of a hundred sons to 
the now happy pair. 


Savitri is therefore regarded as the highest type of conjugal fidelity, and her example is held 
out to every daughter of high-class India for imitation. Here the Purdne ends, but Hthnology 
does not discard all mytholegical records as mere stories. Carlyle tells us that behind 
literature there is a great deal of the history of the evolution of religion handed down by 
tradition. Traditions are still recorded in India by symbols or in hieroglyphic or pictographic 
writings, and with my wife’s help I have been able to get a copy of some traditional drawings 
lately made with sandal-wood paste on a wall. I have not interfered with her original produc- 
tion (Plate attached), as I prefer it to any of the artistic embellishments of modern artists, 
who would introduce the ghost-like shadow of death in servile imitation of Watt’s celebrated 
paintings of Love and Death and murder or mutilate the chaste s 


ymbolism of the past, vide 
modern chromolithographs sold in the ddzdrs, 


The first impression produced by the picture is that it is @ Marriage scene. The priest 
(fig. 36) and the group of musicians (figs. 37, 38, 39) tell us that. But let us look at the 
Sun (fig. 1) and the Moon (fig. 5). They are the two eyes of the Mahapuruga or the Great 
Person, the common source of life, the highest manifestations of fructifying force. Emerson tells 
us that it is the vivifying morning sun, which, rising, awakens the sleeping world and gives life 
to men and plants. The Sun! and the Moon signify beatific life, and in their conjunction were 
emblems of blessedness. On the elaborate Shield of Achilles, Homer is careful to describe 

} Note by Mr. R. Burn, 1.0.8. The Sun and the Moo 


n almost invariably occur on Sati-pillars in Bundelkhand 
pcan a interpreted as symbols of chastity, thus implying the everlasting union of the faithful wife with 
er husband. 
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a representation of the Moon in full, together with the disc of the Sun. In Egypt the Sun is 
Osiris, the Good Being, the vivifying eye of Hor. In the harvest-scenes of the Mexican gods in 
the Codex Tarono, the lives of the seeds are shown to exist to immortal fruitage in the country 
of the Sun, and in that Blessed Isle, the garden of Ialon, even the soul of the man awaits the 
touch of the solar fire to kindle again and bloom into the familiar and coveted form of man. 
It is a boon which the Egyptian seeks in his appeal to Osiris that the Sun should shine 
upon his sarcophagus. The Persian symbol of the divinity resembles one drawn in India. 
Emerson adds that they are considered to be anthropomorphic beings, and are in both the 
countries represented with human faces. In India, the Moon is called OSadhipati or Lord of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, andthe brotherof theSun. InEgypt again, the Moon is the presiding 
genius of the Thunder Bird, the giver of rain. In Chaldea, as well as in Mexico, the Moon is 
not always distinguishable from the earth goddess, Coltine. 


Figs. 2,3,and 4 are hanging lamps. May it be that they represent stars or constella- 
tions? Fico. 3 is called akdsa-divd, sky-lamp, and is exhibited on a pole at the time of the 
Divali Festival, to guide, according to the Marathds, the gods who are expected to grace 
the festival with their presence. In Bengal they are supposed to guide the departed souls 
of the people. 


Fie. 6 is the arti, or one of the floating frames for lamps which are launched on the 
Ganges in Benares and other places, reflecting in the limpid water a scene all ablaze. 
Arti, in some shape or other, is necessary in all pijds. The other articles required for 
a pid, as well as for a marriage ceremony, are also in evidence. Fig. 16 is the cylindrical 
box for keeping kunkunh, the red powder apphed by married or unmarried (excepting 
widows) Hindu women to their foreheads. Fig. 17 is the box which contains a preparation 
of bees’-wax, the adhesive medium for the red powder. Fig. 18 is the tadak or tray for 
holding flowers, moistened rice, and sandal-wood paste. Fig. 19 is the panchpélé, or 
five-partite box, for keeping turmeric powder, fhunkun, scented adhir, brown guldl, and red 
sendiir. Fig. 20 is the té@mbyd or 16t& to hold water and to represent Varuna, the God oi 
Rain. Fig. 21 illustrates the water-cup and the sacrificial spoon: Fig. 24 is the comb: 
Fig. 25 the looking-glass. These are the toilette requisites of a bride, and are not symbols, 
except in so far as they indicate the happy married state of the main figure. 


Fig. 23 is, however, an exceptional group of fine coils, with a double significance. In 
this place they represent the bamboo-trays, in which a bride’s requisites are put together 
and distributed among married women. But when considered with the winnowing-basket 
trays, shaped like a horse-shoe, similarly used during the Gauri or Harvest Festival, they 
lead one to think of the coil — the symbol of the celestial serpent — the emblem of the 
awakened forces of the Spring, as will be seen further on. Fig. 7 is the serpent or adg, 
represented in Hindu mythology by the Sési, or thousand-headed cobra, who supports the 
Earth, and by Vasuki, the snake that coils itself round Siva. In Egypt, it symbolize 
lightning. The North Indians attribute to this symbol the power of giving life in their 
shamanistic rites, and the medicine-man uses it to secure resurrection and preservation. The 
Mexican sun-snakes were marked with disks on their heads, and, says Emerson, would appear to 
refer to the awakened forces of Spring after the hybernating Winter: (vide specimens in the 
Ethnological Museum of Berlin.) The Indian rattle-snake is supposed to hold a mani or jewel 
in his head, which he puts out at night to guide himself with its bright light. This head-jewel 
or mant is sometimes drawn above the head thus: &=¢2= . The serpent hair of the 
Gorgon-head amulet of Athene’s shield is a representation of the aérial serpent, seen to leap 
from the skies in forked lightning. The coils on the locks of the gods of Assyria and 
Chaldea, the waving locks of the Egyptian god Bes, and the serpent-locks of Ato-to-harto, the 
Indian demi-god, are all intended as signs of celestial approaches and domination. An idol in 
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the Ethnographic Museum at Berlin has all the lineaments of its face composed of serpents, 
and. is supposed to be a graphic, though barbaric, image of Immortal Reawakening Life, the 
God-head of Nature. The hybernating snake awakens with the approaching Summer. Wher 
the heat of the Sun descends in vast waves upon the Earth, and vegetation springs up, the 
serpent throws off his old garments and comes forth in burnished splendour, the symbol of 
bright Athene’s celestial array. Thus then the serpentine coil suggests the joys of the vernal 
epoch of resurrection. Demeter, the goddess of maize, was once adorned with serpentine locks. 
It was she whom the Greek believed to be in attendance within the tomb with the maize in 
her hand. 


Fig. 8 is a peacock, closely associated, like the stormy petrel, with the approach of the 
monsoon, At that time the peacock puts on his annual new plumage. Sanskrit literature is 
full of references to the joy which the approach of a cloud produces in the peacock. Fig. 9 
is called jalindraphtl, which may mean fret-work, but the lotus-design deserves notice, 
Fig. 10 is called chendu, a ball. I am unable to explain what it means and why it comes in 
here. Fig. 11, sésacha-palang or ‘bed of the thousand-headed cobra.’ Vishnu sleeps on it, 
but the name Vishnu literally means ‘he who pervades the universe. Fig. 12is the sacred 
tuisi plant, the consort of Vishnu, itself an emblem of resurrection as well as chastity. 
Fig. 18 is a Lamal or lotus, the seat of Brahma, the Creator, and of Lakshmi, the Goddess of 
Wealth. Fig. 14 is the fylfot? cross, the Svastik, the symbol of the four quarters of the globe, 
as well as of the winds and the emblem of good-luck. Fig. 15 is the Ficus indica, the Indian 
fig-tree, with associations like the Golden Bough of the West. It never dies, its aérial roots 
support its new branches and it goes on growing for ages, as the historical kabir bar has 
been, Fig. 22 iscalled Vata-S4vitri after this king of the forest. It represents the chief deity :— 
Mother Harth, the daughter of the Sun. She holds a twig of the fcus religtosa in one 
hand, and the aérial root of the Ficus indica in the other, and has growing over her head 
an offshoot of the vata. She is the bride, whose marriage is celebrated every year, with the 
revived Fructifying Force personified in Satyavan or Satyavat, who is seen climbing the 
eternal, evergreen fig-tree (fig. 40) in the presence of, and side by side with, a snake, the 
emblem of resurrection. Figs. 27 and 81 are sparrows, the harbingers of a crop. Fig. 28 is 
& mango-hawker, the mango being the first-fruit of June. Fig, 29 is the mangostree, 
Its leaves are strung into wreaths to make festoons for marriage-bowers: its inflorescence is 
sacred to Madan, the God of Love; its fruit is offered to gods. Fig. 80 is the bél (Zgle 
marmelos). lis trifoliate leaf is sacred to Siva, the emblem of procreative power, as seen 
in the phallus. Figs. 32, 33, 34, and 85 are the usual associates of a river. All primitive 
colonies were established on the banks of the rivers. Fig. 36 is the priest reading his 
text, and figs. 37, 388, and 89 represent a group of musicians, so essential to a marriage 
ceremony. 


One important feature remains to be noticed: the altar on which the two fig-trees and 
the central figure are depicted : (see figs. 15, 22,26). The square altar represents the Harth 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics, the stepped altar indicates the verb ‘to be’ or ‘to make.’3 The 
Egyptian Isis bears upon her head a stepped altar or throne and kneels deploring the death of 
Osiris, in a sculpture in the British Museum.4 The Greeks used stepped altars, and to the 
lesser gods they built altars of two steps, as is the case in this pictograph. 
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* The ring-topped cross or cru# ansata of Hgypt, Asia, Minor, aud Chaldea, the guarded cross, the gammadion 
or svastika, of Scandinavia, Central Hurope, the Caucasus, India, Tibet, China, and J apan, is held to be lucky. — 
Sir James Campbell, in his Notes on Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, p. 58, 

5 MS. Mexicaine Bibliotheque Nationale Paris, Codex Telleriano, 

« Champolion, Gr. Egyptienne, p, 454, 
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From all these symbols and from the time at which the Savitri-fast is observed, the cone 
clusion forced on us is that it isa Nature-myth. Dr. Tylor? tells us that the close and deep 
analogies between the life of Nature and the life of man have been for ages dwelt upon, and 
poets and philosophers have, in simile or in argument, told us of light and darkness, of calm 
and tempest, of birth, growth, change, decay, dissolution, renewal. The natural phenomena of 
the seasons due to the relation of the Harth with the Sun have given vise to many myths. 
The Sun is Sivituré in Sanskrit, and Savitri means the daughter of the Sun, just as Jaénak4 
and Bhimaki mean the daughters of Janakaand Bhimaka respectively. Savitri is also the name 
of the wife of Brahmd, the Creator (Nature), and the heroine of the legend is supposed to be 
her avaida or incarnation. The Savitri-vrata? is therefore the annual celebration of Mother 
Earth's marriage with Nature, the Creative Power, Satyavat (li., truth incarnate), or Nature 
just reviving after the first few showers of the monsoon. It is the marriage (not rape) of 
Persiphone. It is Odysseus returning to his mourning, constant, Penelope. 


A few points from the Sanskrit text called Sdvitri-pija in the Skanda Purina deserve 
notice. The original Savitri of the story is called the wife of Brahmi, the Creator. When she 
appeared. before “the king” she held aksha sitra in one hand, and a water-jug in the other. 
Alisha sdéra toeans terrestrial latitude, from aisha, to reach or to pervade, andit may mean the 
root of a tree when it reaches the earth and spreads itself. The king is called Dyumatséna, 
but dyu is sky and dywmat is brilliant. Satyavat or Satyavan, the husband of Savitri, who has 
mythologically been called his son, is also called Chitrasva, which means a wonderful horse-player, 
which isthe name of Aruna, the Charioteer of the Sun, who manages the seven-faced horses of the 
Sun, and these wonderful horses represent the Sapt-rishis or the Constellation of the Northern 
Pole with the Polar star. Further on, there occurs expression Way meas, ylaatecha 
mahatijd,aswoon, Can it be the state of hybernation? The God of Death is called SqCqa BA, 
Southern Yama. May it not mean the Southern blast of wind which destroys tender shoots? 


One more interesting quotation, though not directly connected with this myth, gives 
strong corroborative evidence of the belief in the little man (soul) in the body of the living big 
man, described by Fraser in his Golden Bough, thus: $US art Fes PASHT BAT TTT 11 Qe lls. e,, 
Yama forcibly took out an image of a man of the size of the thumb from the mortal frame of 
Satyavat. This quotation serves to confirm the conclusions ethnologists have arrived at 
regarding primitive belief about ‘ life as distinct from the body.” 





NOTES ON SOME FRONTIER SHRINES. 
BY LAL SHAH, BANNU. 


I, 
SHRINES OF THH KURRAM WAZIRITS. 
1.— The Zisrats of Pir S4ébiq and Pir Ramdin. 


Tuese two shrines lie close to each other at the junction of the Thal and Biland Khél 
boundary, about four miles from the latter village, and are held in high veneration by the Biland 
Khéls, Thalwals, Khattaks and Kabul Khél Waziris, who pay annual visits to them and make 
vows for the increase of their cattle, wealth, and sons. In former days, cows and sheep were 
slaughtered as offerings here, but no sacrifices are now made. Hindtis also resort to them, 





6 Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 318. 8 * Tat Savitir Varenyam,” &c. Hindu Sandhyé. 


7 Savitri is Gayatri, and Gayatri or Cow is the form in which Mother Earth appeared before Indra, whenever 
in distress through drought. 
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but Shf’as never visit them, although the saints were Hussaini Sayyids. The descendants of 
Pir Sdbig and Pir Ramdin are known as the pérs, or religions guides, of the Biland Khéls 
and comprise no less than fifty families. They own one-fifth of the Biland Khél possessions, 
and are a powerful community. 


The Kabul Khél and other Waziris, when proceeding to the Shawal and other places in 
summer, leave their grain, hay, and household property within the precincts of these shrines 
and find them intact on their return in winter. The shrines are covered over with domes 


shaped like canopies, and are consequently called the dud-gumbat zidrat, or shrines with two 
domes. 


The story about the miraculous power of the saints is as follows:— The Biland Khiéls, 
being in want of water for the irrigation of their lands, begged Pir Sabiq and Pir Ramdin to 
dig them a canal from the Kurram river, and this the saints undertook to do. Though they 
had no money, they commenced excavation, and when in the evening the labourers came to 
them for wages, they directed them to go to a certain rock, where they were paid. Nobody 
could tell how they came by the money. One day, while excavating, the labourers found their 
way blocked by a huge stone, which they could neither remove nor blow up. The saints 
thereupon ordered them to leave it alone and retired. In the morning, when the labourers 
returned to work they found that the rock, which had to them appeared an insurmountable 
obstacle, had been riven asunder by the saints, who had madea passage for the water to flow 
through. Two years after the completion of this canal, the saints died. The Biland Khéls, 
who are their chief disciples, attribute their prosperity to their patronage and the proximity 
of the two shrines. To cut trees in the vicinity is looked upon as sacrilege. 


2,— R4amdin Zidrat, 


This shrine lies midway between Biland Khél Village’ and the shrines of Pirs SAbiq and 
Ramdin. This Ramdin was a descendant of Pir Sabiq, and should not be confounded with the 
Pir Ramdin who was Pir Sabiq’s contemporary. He was a great Arabic and Persian scholar, 
and endowed with saintly powers before he came of age. When achild of four, as he was 
seated one day on a low wall, repeating verses from the Qurdén and meditating on their import, 
he happened in his abstraction to kick the wall with his heels, which began to move, and had 
gone seven or eight paces before the saint became aware of what had happened and stopped it. 
The wall can be seen even to this day, 

One day he went to a hill, sat down under a pleman tree and began to repeat verses from 
the sacred book. The shade of the tree pleased him so much that he determined to plant one 
like it near his own house, Having finished his reading, he walked home and was surprised 
to find the tree following him. He turned round and ordered it to stop. The tree is now 
known as the rawiin pleman or ‘walking pleman’ and is held in high esteen by the surrounding 
tribes. Its twigs, when worn round the neck, are said to cure jaundice. A stone enclosure 
about fifty yards in diameter surrounds it, and to this the Kabul Khél Waziris bring diseased 
cattle there. The moment they taste the earth of the enclosure they are cured. 


3. — Sar Prékarai Faqir. 


The Shrine of the Beheaded Saint. 


This shrine lies about four miles from Biland Khél Village. The saint is said to have 
been a cowherd, and one day, while grazing his herds on a hill-top, he was attacked by a gang 
of Mali Khél Tiris, who killed him and carried off his cattle, Tradition says that the severed 
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head of the saint pursued the raiders for nearly a mile, and that when they turned and saw 
it they fled in dismay, leaving the cattle behind. The cattle were thus recovered. There 
are now two shrines, one at the place where the saint’s body fell, and the other where his 
head was found. As he was a great lover of cattle, all those desirous of increasing their 
herds visit his shrine, fix small pegs in the ground and tie bits of rope to them, ee hint 
that they want as many eattle as there are pegs; and the belief is that their efforts are not 
in vain. The saint’s descendants, who go by the name of Mandtri Sayyids, are found in 
Kurram and the Bannti District. They are supposed to possess the power of curing people 
bitten by mad dogs. Their curse is much dreaded by the people, and nobody ventures to 
injure their property. In the tribal jirgas, whenever one party wishes to bring the opposite 
side to a permanent settlement or termination of a fend, it invariably secures the attendance 
of a Mandiiri Sayyid at the jirga, as no one will venture to violate or contravene an 
agreement drawn up in his presence. People whose property is insecure in their houses take 
it to the precincts of this shrine in order to secure its safety, and no thief will venture to 
touch it. A jackal is said to have once entered the compound of the shrine with intent to 
steal, but it was miraculously caught in a trap and killed. 


4,— Zidrat Sarwardin, 


This shrine is situated about hundred yards from the shrine of Ramdin (No. 2). This 
saint also was a Sayyid. His descendants, who live in the surrounding villages, are said to 
have been much oppressed by the high-handedness of the Thalwals (inhabitants of Thal), who 
maltreated them and forcibly diverted their water. One day descendants of Sarwardin, 
exasperated by the excesses of the Thalwals, went to their ancestor's shrine and prayed against 
them, and it so happened that one of the men, who was actually engaged at the time iu 
injuring them, died within twenty-four hours. Another man, who had stolen some grass from 
the field of a descendant of this saint, saw in a dream that he was stabbed by a horseman 
and when he awoke he went mad, ran about like a wild animal and died soon after. The 
descendants of this saint are also respected and dreaded by the people, though not to the same 
extent as those of the Sar Prékarai saint. 


5.— NAsimu’llah Zidrat, 


This shrine is about three hundred paces from Biland Khél Village. The saint belonged 
to the Qaz Khél family and lived a life of great austerity. He very seldom spoke, always 
remained bareheaded, and passed his days and nights, both summer and winter, in water. He 
left to his posterity a green mantle and a green cloak, The popular belief is that these 
clothes, when drenched in water, have the power of bringing down rain from the sky. His 
descendants look upon them as a sacred and valuable legacy and Would not part with them for 
anything. 


6, — Khalifa Nika Zidrat. 


This shrine lies about a mile from the Village of Biland Khél. The saint, who goes by the 
name of Khalifa, was a beloved disciple of H4ji Bahadur Sahib, whose shrine is at Kobdat, and 
he is said to have been allowed by his spiritual guide to lift kettles of boiling water on his bare 
head. There is a belief that ifa man receive a piece of cloth from this saint’s descendants 
and dip his hand along with it in boiling water, it will come out unscathed. This shrine is 
visited both by men and women and vows made for the birth of sons and increase of wealth. 
The Kabul Khél and Khéjal Khél Waziris make frequent visits to it. A stone taken from 
the cidrat and passed over the body is looked upon as a potent charm against evil-spirits. 
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7, << Khand Zidrat, 


This shrine is close to the village of the Karmandi Khél Waziris and is highly venerated 
by them and by the Maydmis. Khand was a Mandiiri Sayyid, and the popular belief 
among the Karmandi Khéls is that the vicinity of the saint is a strong safeguard against the 
prevalence of cholera, fever, and small-pox. The Karmandi Khéls, on proceeding to their 
summer settlements in the ShawaAl hills, leave their hopsehold property in the precingts of this 
shrine and find it untouched on their return in the following winter. 


8, -—~ Saif 'Ali Ziarat, 


This shrine stands six miles from’ Spinwim. The saint was a Kabul Khél Waziri, 
His descendants, who are known as [s4 Khél Kabul Khfls, are much respected by the people. 
A man, who stole a bundle of hay from the precincts of this shrine, became blind and his house 
was burnt down the same night. The saint’s descendants are held in repute by the Waziris 
of the Karmandi Khél section, and when the rains hold off they are fed by the people by way 
of offering, the belief being that a downpour will immediately follow. They are also 
empowered to give charms to the people, which they say have a wonderful effect in curing 
various diseases. 


9,-— Ghundakai Ziérat. 


The shrine stands on high gronnd and is known as the shrine of an Ashab, or Companion 
of the Prophet. In its precincts, the people stock their crops, after they are cut, and they are 
then safe from the hands of an incendiary. ; 


TI. 


SHRINES OF THE MADDA KHEL AND OTHER WAZIRIS OF THE TOCHTI 
VALLEY AND OF THE AHMADZAI WAZIRIS AND OTHERS OF WANA. 


1. => Maman Ziarat. 


This shrine lies in a village, called after it the Zidrat Qil’a, which stands within a bugle 
sound of Shéranni, The saint is a descendant of the famous Dangar Pir, whose shrine is in 
the Gyan country in Khést, Afghanistin, Almost all the tribes of the Téchi Valley, viz, the 
Madda Khéls, Khizzar Khéls, Dangar Khéls, Tannis, and Dauris, visit it, and to its presence 
they ascribe their prosperity, security, and very existence. The tribes living close to the 
shrine visit it almost every Friday. Those living farther away resort to it at the fd and 
Muharram. It is guarded by Waziri muzdwars (guardians) who are entitled ‘to one ozka} 
of grain per house from each crop. They also receive a share of thealms of pilgrims, who make 
offerings and slaughter sheep, goats, and cows at the shrine. Vows are made here for an 
increase in wealth and the birth of sons. The Spérkais, Wali Khéls, Tért Khéls, and Madda 
Khéls when going to Shawal, and the Kabul Khéls when returning to Margh4, on their way to 
Kurram, deposit in the precincts of this shying all such property as is not required for immediate 
use. The belief is that it is immediately transformed intoasnake if touched by a strange hand. 
A murderer wishing to make peace with his enemies resorts to the shrine for seven consecutive 
Fridays and thereby succeeds in his object. During his lifetime, the saint is said to have 
asked one of his shékhs (disciples), called Dalé, to cook a kéh2 two maunds in weight, ‘and the 
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1 About 20 sérs, 


2 A kik is a Waazlri loaf, round like a ball, and cooked on the embers by placing a-hot stone in the centre. 
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story goes that the shélch succeeded in so preparing it, that when it was weighed it was found 
correct. The saint is said to have blessed Dalé for his deftness, and the following proverb is 
associated with his name: “ Dalé dang datkoké dang dai, Dalé is tall and his 4k is also tall.” 
The large boulders seen near Dagar Qil’a are said to have been detached from the hill by the 
miraculous power of this saint. On one occasion he sent his skékh to Padlai, a gardener, to 
fetch fruit, but the latter refused to give him anything. On this the shéhh called ont “fall, 
fall,” and the fruit began to fall one after another. The gardener was frightened and 
gave him as many as he could carry. Junatics, who cannot otherwise be cured, are tied up 
by the side of this shrine and recover ina week, It is said that unholy persons cannot pass 
a quiet night within the precincts of the zidrat. The descendants of Maman are known by 
the name of piron. 


2,<~ Baba Zidrat, 


This shrine stands near Dandé Village and is visited by Maddi Khéls, Tort Khéls, Danris 
and other tribes of the valley, who make offerings of live animals. The flesh is distributed 
among the poor and needy Waziris, who hang about the place at such times. The descendants 
of this saint are called fugirdi and are looked upon with respect by the people. 


3. — Mara Panga Shahid (Martyr). 


This shrine is situated on the slopes of the Char Khél Range and is held in high esteem by 
the Machas, Ismail Khéls, Nazar Khéls, Khizzar Khéls, Tannis, Jani Khéls, and Bakhshi Khels, 
who visit it in the hot weather en roufe to their summer quarters. A goat or sheep is slaugh-~ 
tered for every flock that passes by this sidrat. All those visiting it go on a Friday morning, 
and after throwing some wood-chips roand about the tomb, fall asleep and in their drearn see 
their desires fulfilled. On waking they pray to the soul of the saint, slanghter a sheep or 
goat, and distribute its flesh among the poor. All who have once slaughtered a sheep or goat 
at this shrine become the saint’s disciples, and it becomes incambent upon them ta slaughter 
a sheep every year by way ot offering to the shrine. Gi, querns, beams and mats are deposited 
within the precincts of this shrine by the nomad tribes. Flags are also hung here, and a bit 
of stuff taken from them and tied about the neck is looked upap as 4 safeguard against all 
diseases. 


4,— Chang Mangal Zidrat. 


This is situated close to Achar, a village about twelye miles west of Dattd Khél, The 
saint was a Mangal and passed a pious life in this vicinity. Hehas no descendants here. 
The shrine is visited both by Madd& Khéls and Achars. A thread, equal to the length of this 
tomb, worn round the neck is szid to he a specific for fever and jaundice. 


5, — Dangar Pir Ziarat, 


This isa most important shrine, situated in Gyan and periodically visited by almost all 
the tribes of the Téchi, Khost, Zadran, and Ureiin. Thesaint was a Sayyid and an ancestor of 
Maman. His descendants are called Dangar Khéls and are found at Ghazlimi and other 
villages of the Téchi Valley. They are called pirs by the Téchi tribes and are highly vene- 
rated by them. ‘Their displeasure is much dreaded, especially by those who become murids, 
or disciples of Dangar Pir. The name Dangar, which means ‘lean,’ was given to the saint 
on account of his physical condition. His home is traced to Egypt, of which country he is 
said to have been king. He is afterwards said to have laid down his sceptre for a saintly 
staff and to have travelled to this conntry. In his travels he was accompanied by Misd or 
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Musa (now known as Musi Nikka) and Maman (now called Maman Pir). People take special 
care never to offend the descendants of Saint Dangar, for it is saidthat whenever anybody does 
so, the saint in his rage miraculously flings blades of iron at him, and destroys him and his 
family. These iron blades are called zaghdirs by the people. 


6,— Maman Pir Ziarat. 


This shrine is about two hundred yards from Dangar’s shrine. In the autumn a joint 
fair is held by the Gyins at the shrines of Maman Pir and Dangar Pir, at which a sheep is 
slaughtered by every family attending it. Maman Pir belonged to the Abbaside dynasty, and 
the following saying shows how much, according to popular belief, he was loved by God : — 
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‘God is as enamoured of Maman the Abbaside, as a cow is of her new-born calf.” 


7,— Musa Nikka Zidrat. 


This shrine stands on the right bank of the Shakin Algad in Birmal on the Wana-Urgiin 
border. Musa Nikka claims to be:the ancestor of all the Waziris, whether in Wand, Birmal or 
the Tochi. The Ahmadzfi Wazirts and others on their way to Birmal in summer leave their 
superfluous property in the precincts of this shrine and on their return in autumn find it 


intact. The belief is that any one stealing property thus deposited is immediately struck 
blind. 


The Mus& Zidrat is visited by the Ahmadziis and Mahstids of Wind, the Saifalis and 
Paipallis of Birmal and the Madd& EKhéls and others of the Téchi. Many stories are told of 
the miraculous powers of this saint, as, for instance : — One day the saint’s brother Isi was 
grazing his flock in the hills. There was no water in the neighbourhood. Is& and his flock 
both became parched with thirst. Just then Mus& came to his brother’s help and with his 
stick made a small hole in the ground, covered it with his mantle, and began to pray. After 
a while he told his brother Isi to remove the mantle. The tradition says that a spring of 
clear water began to ooze from the hole, at which Is4 and his flock quenched their thirst. 
Musa then closed the hole and the spring dried up. The site of this spring is in the Warmana 
Nala, close to which are seen two large heaps of stone called the chillas of Musi and Isa. 
Within the walls of this shrine are three trees, which are believed to be endowed with 
different miraculous qualities. To embrace the first will give a man a wife; to climb the 
second will give him a horse ; and to swing from the third will give him a son. Close to the 
Musa Nikki Ziarat are two others, known respectively as Shin Starga Zidrat and Baghar 
4iavat. All three shrines are visited on one and the same day and joint sacrifices made. 


8.— Michan Baba Zidrat. 


This shrine stands about eight miles east of Wand. The descendants of this saint are 
not found in Wané, but itis probable that the scattered families of Michan Khéls, found in 


the Bann District and elsewhere, are his descendants. The shrine is visited by the Zalli 
Khéls and Mahsiids and vows made for the birth of sons. 


ITT. 


MINOR SHRINES OCCASIONALLY VISITED BY THR 
AHMADZAI WAZIRIS AND OTHERS. 


1.— Umar Aga. 


A Dattani saint, who has a shrine at Dhana, about twelve miles north-west of Wana 
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This is situated at Maura. 
Waziris. 


The saint was a Sayyid and the shrine is visited by the nomad 


8. — Madar Baba Zidrat. 


This is about fifteen miles west of Wan and has a well close to it, where Waziris encamp 


every year. 


4,— Mamin Zidrat or Patan Zidrat, 


This is situated on a hill near Madar Zidrat. 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE ALLEGED CUSTOM OF NAMING A HINDU 
AFTER HIS GRANDFATHER. 


Dr. Vocet recently favoured me with a criti- 
cism in the following terms :— 


“In your account” (EH. Hist., p. 254) “of the 
Guptas, you refer to a Hindu custom to name 
a child after its grandfather. Are there really 
enough instances, except that of Chandragupta, 
to justify the use of that term? Here, in 
Chamba, I have been told that it is considered 
inauspicious to name a child after any of its 
ancestors.’ The same difficulty may present 
itself to other readers, and I shall therefore try 
+o show that my assertion of the alleged custom 
in ancient times was not made without warrant, 
It was, however, made rather on the authority of 
Sir Alexander Cunningham, who published the 
proposition more than once, than upon a rigorous 
induction. But, although this is the case, the 
examples which can be cited without much search, 
are, I think, sufficient to justify me in following 
Cunningham’s authority. 


The case alluded to by Dr. Vogel is, of course, 
the leading one, that of Chandragupta I. and 
Chandragupta II. of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty 
in the fourth century A. D., who undoubtedly 
were related respectively as grandfather and 
grandson. The same dynasty offers a nearly 
exact parallel in the two Kumaraguptas, who 
were related as great-grandfather and great- 
grandson. It is quite clear that the Gupta kings 
did not agree with the Chamba people in thinking 
it unlucky to name a child after an ancestor. 


In the genealogy of Harshavardhana’s 
ancestors we find Réajyavardhana I. and II. 
similarly related as great-grandfather and 
great-grandson. In the Valabhi lists the names 
Dharasena and Dhruvasena each occur three or 
four times, Dharasena ITY. being separated 


from Dharasena III. only by Dhruvasena II. 
So in the Vakataka Mahdrdjas we have 
Pravarasena 1, and II. with three generations 
intervening ; and Rudrasena II. and III. with 
only one between, namely, Pravarasena II. In 
the Gurjjara line of Bhardch we have Dadda I. 
and II, separated by Jayabhata I. In the 
Chalukya dynasty of Badami, the celebrated 
Pulakegin, or Pulikesin IL., was grandson of his 
namesake, Pulakesin I. All these examples may 
be seen together in Dr. Hoernle’s Synchronistie 
Table in J. A. SS, B., Vol. LVITL, Part 1, 1889, 


The Pallava genealogies (H. Hist, India, 
p. 353) offer other instances in the recurrence of 
the names Mahendravarman, Param esvaravarman 
and Skandavarman, where the homonymous chiefs 
were all related severally as grandfather and 
grandson. 


The above list will suffice, perhaps, without 
further search, to establish the existence of the 
alleged custom among the ruling families of 
ancient India both in the north and south. 


Vincent A. Suiru, 
Hazelwood, Cheltenham, 
6th December 1905. 


THANESAR. 


THE derivation and spelling of the name of 
Thanésar, the famous city in the Ambala 
(Umballa) District, Paitijab, N. lat. 29° 59’, 
HK. long. 76° 52’, being open to doubt, and the actual 
practice varying, it may be worth while to note 
the variations in spelling, and the reasons for 
them. Dr. Vogel recently wrote tome to enquire 
why I gave the Sanskrit equivalent of the name 
(#. Hist. India, p. 275) as ‘Sthanvisvara.’ That 
form, without diacritical marks, was given 
because Bana in the Harsha-charita, ch. IIT, 
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(Cowell and Thomas, transl. p. 81) celebrates the 
praises of ‘a certain district called Sthanvigvara.’ 
This form, tuywapat, implies the derivation 
from ya and ZY, and is explained by the 
observation of Cunningham, who has recorded 
that one of the holy spots near Thainésar is ‘ the 
Sthénu-tirath, where Vena Raja dedicated a 
shrine to Siva, under the name of Sthadnu.’ He 
gives the legend (Reports, II., 217). 


But Cunningham himself (<bid. p. 212) believed 
the modern name to be derived from the Sanskrit 
‘ Sthaneswara,’ that is to say CUTA™AT, a compound 
of sthdna, with the dental n, and iévara. The 
modern spelling will vary accordingly as the 
name is derived from sthdnu or sthdna, Not- 
withstanding Bana’s sanction to the form 





Preface (p. xi.), simply write ‘Thanesar.’ Bihler 
(Hp. Ind, TV. 208) adopts the spelling ‘ Thanééar,’ 
with the cerebral th and n and the palatal §, 
Dr. Fleet (Gupta Inscr., Index, s.v. ‘Harsha’) 
writes ‘Thanésar,’ with the dental s. Modern 
Hindi spelling is so lax and capricious that every 
variation in the way of writing the consonants 
in the name probably could be justified by local 
examples. Scientific European writers are, 
I think, fully warranted in writing either 
Thainesar, or Thanésar, with the minimum of 
diacritical marks. 


Vincent A, Smrre. 


Hazelwood, Cheltenham, 





sthanvisvara, Cowell and Thomas, in their 6th December 1905. 

BOOK-NOTICE. 
Tip Care or ANCIENT Monuments. By G.Banpwin; public interest because there has been no 
Brown, M.A., Watson Gordon professor of Fine intelligent study of the importance of its 
Art in the University of Edinburgh. Cambridge remarkably instructive monuments, Properly 
(University Press), 1905. 


Tu Care of Monuments — Die Denkmalpflege, 
as the Germans call it — has, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and especially 
during the last twenty-five years or so, developed 
into an important subject of public consideration 
and even of Government administration in most 


European countries, It hasits annual Congresses, | 


its legal enactments, its private Societies, its 
periodicals, and official publications, its inspectors 
and conservators, and Government commissions 
of experts. Thethought and influences that have 
created this interest and its resulting activity 
have also called forth a literature already 
extensive and rapidly growing, which has largely 
enlisted the. attention and sympathies of men 
of business and in generalof the educated public, 
and is by no means restricted to the antiquary 
and the scholar. Popular interest is the basis 
on which the care of national monuments 
should properly be founded, and it is of 
the highest importance to awaken among all 
classes of the population this personal concern. 
They are “heirlooms from the past and appeal to 
the piety and patriotism of the present”: and 
“as the decay or destruction of any one of them 
involves an increase of value in those that endure, 
so the care of them will become every year 
a matter of more and more urgent duty.’ This 
appeal of the writer is to the Englishman, but it 
may well he accepted both by the Hindu and the 
Anglo-Indian. In India, as yet, there is no such 


regarded they are national assets, and the 
intelligent preservation of them might well be 
recognized by every educated individual in the 
country. For long, however, our rulers did but 
little for their care and too frequently did that 
little wrongly or ina half-hearted way: it cost 
money, and that could not be spared from other 
objects. Recently the policy has swung in certain 
ways to the other extreme. But their survey, 
inventorization and preservation are now 
apparently to be set aside on behalf of 
“restoration.’’ And, as Professor Baldwin Brown 
pertinently remarks in the volume under notice, 
a “comparatively lavish expenditure on 
monuments is not always wholly to the credit 
of a country, for much of the money is possibly 
spent on works of so-called restoration, many of 
which had better have been left unattempted. 
Restoration for the sake of restoration is the 
worst possible way of spending money voted for 
the care of ancient monuments.” 


The valuable work of Professor Baldwin 
Brown under notice consists of two parts: the 
first discusses the principles and practice of 
Monument administration; the second and larger 
describes Monument administration as conducted 
in the various European countries, with a chapter 
on India, Egypt, Algeria, and Tunis. The first. 
part deserves the careful study of every one at all 
interested in the subject. To many it will be 
both new and highly instructive. The author has 
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given us, in small compass, a volume that condenses 
a clear account of the principal activities in this 
field that have of late been, prevalent in Hurope. 
As in his other works, he writes with judicial 
self-restraint~stating the relevant facts, where 
diversity of opinion may prevail, from which the 
reader may form his own judgment. The main 
purpose of the book is thus to enable those 
interested “to form an opinion for themselves on 
the proper way in which ancient monuments 
should be dealt with.”’ 


The question of Restoration versus Preserva- 
tion or Conservation is treated briefly (pp. 46—56) 
and in consideration that in Hurope ancient 
monuments (churches, &c.) sometimes need 
enlargement for modern requirements, when 
“the alternative is no longer between protection 
and restoration, but between restoration” and 
practical abandonment for modern purposes. 
This, however, is what rarely if ever occurs in 
India. Without taking a side on the question, 
the author explains that “ Restoration or addition, 
which at best must mean the placing ofnew work 
in juxtaposition with old, necessarily involves 
a certuin esthetic loss, while this loss may become 
@ most serious and even fatal one when, as too 
often has happened, the old work is itself 
tampered with to bring it into accord with the 
new.” This he illustrates by the case of amedizval 
church, to which it may be necessary to re-erect 
aruined portion or to add a new aisle. “The case 
however is different when the ruined structure 
serves no actual purpose in the life of to-day, 
and when restoration, if undertaken, would be, 
so to say, forced on the building merely for 
restoration’s sake, An attempt has been recently 
made to bring this distinction out more clearly 
by dividing ancient monuments into two classes, 
dead monuments, t.e., those belonging to a past 
civilization or serving obsolete purposes, and 
living monuments, t.e., those which continue to 
serve the purposes for which they were originally 
intended, The idea isa sound one in so far as it 
emphasizes the fact that buildings must be 
treated with dye regard to the place they hold in 
modern life.” “But there are ruined monuments 
that no longer serve any utilitarian or practical 
use and where restoration is uncalled for. Such 
was the ancient church of Iona. Yet “the hand 
of the restorer was laid on a fabric that so far as 
it remained was of great interest and beauty” 
and only required ‘‘to be properly supervised and 
then left alone with its romantic memories about 
it. The restored building has no useful purpose 
that it can serve. The restoration is for restora- 
tion’s sake and is in every way to be deplored.” 





Are we in no danger of such “deplorable ” 
restorations in India, or do not the Progress 
reports of the last few years already indicate 
cases of the kind where “the mechanical neatness 
of a new ‘job’” was not required? When 
a monument, whether in Hurope or India, is “ put 
into a state of ‘decorative repair’ which has 
robbed it of almost all its esthetic charm,” every 
one must agree with the author thatit “becomes 
a place to avoid rather than to seek, and a 
monumental example of the evils of restoration 
for restoration’s sake.” 


Last century many regarded the exact copying 
of older work as the orthodox theory of restora- 
tion, But this was dissented from by thoughtful 
antiquaries, and it was subjected to unsparing 
criticism. “ The assault was Jed,’ says Professor 
Baldwin Brown, “by Mr. Ruskin, whose ‘Lamp 
of Memory’ in the Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(1849) contains in its latter pages an eloquent 
protest against the whole idea of ‘ faithful 
restoration’ then in vogue. William Morris 
followed upon the same side, and in the tracts 
issued by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, founded by Morris and others 
in 1877, as well as in the French periodical 
ivAmi des Jlonwments, we have clear and 
accessible statements of the anti-restoration 
argument,” 


“ Condensing this into the narrowest possible 
limits, it may be reduced to the two propositions; 
first, that the theoretically faithful reproduction 
of old work is impossible; and, second, that even 
if it were possible, it would not be desirable. It 
is impracticable because in the nature of things 
old work cannot be reproduced. This is true 
both as regards its form and its spirit. Materials, 
processes, appliances, tools, the training and the 
habits of workmen, are in modern times unlike 
what they were of old, and still more dissimilar 
is the present relation of designer and craftsman 
to that prevailing in medizval days, with the 
result that the whole spirit of the work of the 
two periods must necessarily be different. ‘It 
must be remembered that the medizeval builders 
were themselves artists, and the mere skill of 
tooling shewn on an ancient stone gives us 
pleasure. Any art which is found in the modern 
work is the art of the designer and not of the 
workman, The two periods differ so widely in 
conditions and methods, that it 1s impossible that 
they should both produce similar work. A man 
who knows exactly what he wants to make, works 
in a much freer way and will meet with better 
success than the man who is only copying 
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something he does not fully understand, and who 
consequently cannot put into his work the human 
quality which gives such an interest and charm 
to all spontaneous work.’ 


“ Again, were such exact reproduction in itself 
possible, it would be inadvisable, because by 
imposing this conscientious, nay, slavish, copying 
upon designer and craftsman alike, we should be 
starving their creative faculty, and condemning 
them to forego their artistic birthright, their 
prerogative of freedom. Furthermore, the result 
when achieved would to the ordinary spectator 
have the effect of a deceit or forgery. No doubt 
the sensitive eye could always detect these great 
though subtle differences between old work and 
news; but the intelligent though inexzpert student 
of architecture might often be led astray in the 
matter of dating. The danger of this has 
presented itself to the minds of those who have 
worked out the orthodoxtheory. The resolutions 
of the Dresden Congress forbade the use of 
artificial colouring-matter to assimilate the hue 
of new stonework to that of the old, and an 
elaborate system has been devised for indicating 
by conventional marks or inscriptions those parts 
of a building which are modern additions or 
restorations. There is something ridiculous in 
the idea of labouring anxiously to make one thing 
exactly like another, and then labelling them 
with equal care to show that they are different.” 


At the Dresden Congress of 1900, protests 
against the pedantry and futility of the old 
orthodox theory were not wanting, and, as the 
author remarks, “it was significant that 
Dr. Clemen, who, as chief conservator of 
monuments for the Rhineland, has more fine 
buildings under his care than any other man in 
Europe, admitted that ‘as a rule all representa- 
tives of the care of monuments in Germany now 
agree in this, that restoration work properly so 
ealled must everywhere be confined within 
narrower and narrower limits,’ so that the Germans 
are coming to occupy the same position in this 
matter as the English anti-restorationists and 
the French Friends of monuments,” 


The section on ‘classement,’ inventorization 
and official publications is well deserving of 
attention and has its applications to India, but 


the reader must be referred to the book itself for 
the details, 


The history of monumental administration in 
the various European countries, contained in the 
second part of the book, presents a succinct and 
clear account of the various official enactments, 
each chapter being headed by a bibliography and 


note of the sources of information relative to 
the country under consideration. These chapters 
we cannot stay to analyse. 


With reference to India (pp. 280—238) Professor 
Baldwin Brown sums up the position in these 
sentences:— “The story of archeological work 
under British rule in India is in the main what 
a student of our national idiosyncrasies would 
have expected. Hffortshave been spasmodic, and 
have depended largely on the personal initiative 
of individual administrators. There has been 
little continuity in policy, because the objects to 
be aimed at have not been clearly defined, and 
the centre of interest has shifted backwards and 
forwards between the rival aims of research and 
conservation,” This condition of things has been 
largely due to the want of any settled authority, 
as in European countries and in the French and 
Dutch possessions of Camboja andJava. Inthese 
the Commissions of experts advise and control the 
direction of the surveys and of works of preserva- 
tion, and so ensure continuity of policy and wise 
guidance, But in India, the Secretary of the 
Department under which the survey is placed can 
hardly be expected to interfere judiciously, and, 
if the Viceroy takes a share in the direction, all 
has to give way to his wishes whilst he rules — 
that 1s for a few years, — and then the responsi- 
bility lapses into the hands of the chief officer, 
who may follow his own bent and direct his staff 
to co-operate in his own particular line of 
operations. Hxpert advice or guidance is entirely 
wanting, and restorations are carried out by his 
subordinates and the officers of the Public Works 
Department who have only been trained for work 
of avery different kind. In such circumstances, 
what can be expected but results that every- 
competent student must deplore in the future ? 
The best that can be looked for is the ‘decorative 
restoration’ of monumental structures by the 
insertion of careful imitations of details from 


others of similar style. But the original builders 


were artists who never imitated details, and these 
‘slavish reproductions,’ as the Professor says, 
‘have only the effect of a deceit ox forgery,’ No 


thanks can be in store from the frfture writers On 


Indian art and architecture for the perpetrators - 
of such false and foolish restorations, 


-The author, having traced in the briefest 


‘manner the history of the Archzological Survey | 


of India to the present date, concludes with- 
a clear and concise analysis of the ‘Indian - 
Monument Act’ of 1904, explaining its action 
and its relationship to similar laws in operation 
in European countries, oe 


J, B. 
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SELF-IMMOLATION WHICH IS NOT SATI. 
BY 8. KRISHNASVAMI AIYANGAR, M.A. 





7 T isan undoubted fact in India, that self-immolation was practised from time immemorial, 
i in one shape or another, the motive having been sometimes spiritual, but often entirely 
personal, The universally known practice called sati, where a woman burnt herself on the 
pyre of her husband, was only one form of it. 


Whether the practice was Dravidian or Aryan in origin, we have instances of it occurring 
pretty frequently in South India; the earliest known, of an historical character, being the 
death of the wife of Bhata Pandya, an early celebrity in Tamil Literature. One poem 
ascribed to her is to be found in the collection known as the Purandniryu. That 
self-immolation was not confined to women who had become widowed, but was common even 
among meu, Sometimes great warriors or learned Brahmans, is amply borne out by the great 
epics of India and the lesser ones alike, Arjuna was about to slay himself more than once, 
bat the supreme example is that of Bharata, the younger brother of Rima, who was saved 
by the arrival of Hanuman with the happy message of Rama, just at the moment of entering 
the sacrificial-fire. It is of self-immolation within historical times that I shall concern 


myself here. 


There is a numerous class of archeological monuments in South India, known as Virakkal 
and MAstikkal. The latter term represents Jfahdsati-kal, 7. e,,a stone erected in memory of one 
who performed a mahdsatt, or act of selt-immolation by a woman on the pyre of her husband. 
The former is a stone erected in memory of a man who displayed valour, either on the field 
of battle or by some other act of personal courage. 


The erection of memorial stones in honour of a fallen hero is as old as the days of the Kuru/, 
i.e, at least as early as the initial centuries of the Christian Era, and there are innumerable 
examples scattered through the Mysore Province. There are, nevertheless, others recording 
eases of self-immolation, which were the result of a vow, and in the volumes of the Eytyraphia 
Karndtakd brought out by Mr. Rice, a number of inscriptions on these memorial stones have 
been brought to light. Most of them record acts performed in pursnance of vows rather of 
a civil than of a religious nature. 


That religion did indeed sanction self-immolation is borne out by the belief that such acts 
always forced open the gates of heaven to receive the performers, in spite of the cynical proverb 
that “ no one ought to pull out his tongue to die on an ekdlasi day,” } and of the popular notion 
that the suicide cannot go to heaven except by spending the rest of his allotted earthly span as 
a wandering devil, hovering about his usual habitat, Notwithstanding these beliefs, we have 
numerons instances of Jains performing the act of sallékhana, 7. e., death brought on by 
starvation. The Chalukya emperor Ahavamalla Sémésvara, when attacked with a malignant 
fever, ‘“ went to Svarga ” by plunging into the Tungabhadra after a regular confession of faith 
in Siva. In the salléshana ceremony, men and women alike took part and devoted themselves 
to contemplation of the divinity for days without food or water, and we have numbers of 
instances in the Srayana Belagola Records. 

I now give a number of instances of men putting an end to themselves without any direct 
motive of religion, although faith, such as it was, did underlie most of the acts. 


Two inscriptions found in the Arkalgid Talug in the Hassan District record instances 
of friends having thrown themselves into the fire out of sorrow for their late masters, the 
Ganga kings Nitimargga and Satya Vakya, respectively. A third case to the point is given 
in an inscription in Kadur, dated about 1180 A. D. The Governor of Asandinad died, ov. 


1 The eleventh day after full or new moon, regarded as a purticulaurly good day fur one to dic on. 
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as the inscription has it, “laid siege to Indra’s Amaravati’’ On this Bammayya Nayaka, the 
slave of Sankamalé, “shewed the way to Svarga.’’ The next instance, MaSanayya’s younger 
brother Boppanna, ‘making good his word for the occasion,’ went to heaven on the death of 
Tailappa, the ruler of Bandvase, &c.,in 1080 A.D. What the occasion was and why he 
took this vow is not vouchsafed to us. Perhaps it was a vow that the minister’s brother 
took to show his attachment to his sovereign. Such vows, once made, were apparently not 
merely oxpected to be carried out, but sometimes the votary was asked to make good his word, 
as in the following instance. In the fifth year of Tribhuvanamalla Vira Somésvara, 7. e, 
1185 A. D., his senior queen Lachchala Dévi went to heaven. Bdéka, an officer of the king, 
had previously taken a vow — YT will die with the Dévi.” “On his master calling him, 
saying, ‘you are the brave man who with resolution have spoken of taking off your head,’ with 
no light courage, Boéka gave his head, while the world applauded, saying, ‘He did so at the 
very instant,’ The word spoken with full resolve is not to be broken.” 


‘The next instance I have to exhibit records a vow, taken even without a personal motive, 
as in the preceding cases. A certain Tuluva, Chandiya, took a vow ‘‘not to let his finger-nails 
grow,” apparently, if the Banavise Fort should be disposed of in a manner he did not 
approve of. Itso happened that Ballavarasa and Satyasraya Déva jointly made a grant of the 
fort anda temple endowment in the twelve-thousand country, Upon this the Tuluva, Chandiya, 
“cutting off the finger which he had given at the Permilu temple and climbing the 
Bhérundésvara Pillar leaped upon the point of a spear and gained the world of gods.” 


Here is another vow made from an entirely different motive. Votive offerings of the nature 
of that following are made now-a-days also, but by the person who is the direct recipient of 
the favour sought. This case is, however, peculiar from the fact that the vow was taken, not 
by the party directly concerned, but by a friend. In 1123 A, D. while VikramAditya VI. 
was emperor, and his governor of Banavase was Ramayya, the Mahdgdmanta (great lord) 
Bopparasa and his wife Siriyé Dévi, surrounded by all the subjects, were in the temple at the 
vice-fields, the cowherd, Marana’s son Déki Nayaka, made a vow, saying :— ‘If the king opiate 

a, son, 1 will give my head to swing on the pole for the God of Kondasabhavi ie 
' This is nothing more, so far as fs details of the deed are concerned, than the hook-swinging 


of modern times, but, as has been pointed out above, the vow is taken by an attendant and 
not by the principal party. 


All these instances show clearly that, when there was enough attachment to persons, or 
even to ideas, the people of India did not display much respect for life, but showed themselves 
ready to oer “even the most precious thing on earth, as though it were a careless trifle.” 
The supreme instance of such throwing away of the most precious thing was the suicide, purely 
from personal affection, of the general of Vira Bellala, Kuvara “Lakshmana (or Kumara 
Lakshma) with his wife Suggala Dévi and the army which was attached to him (at least of 
a select part of it). Kuvara Lakshma was both minister and general of Vira Belléla and 
cherished by him as his son. ‘‘ Between servant and king there was no difference; the glory 
and marks of royalty were equal in both.” ‘“ His wealth and his life Kuvara Lakshma devoted 
for the gifts and victories of Vira Bellala Déva, and conquered the world for him as far as the 
Southern ocean.” His wife was Suggald Dévi, who also wore a fodar (a hollow anklet, with 
pebbles or precious stones inside) like the husband, as a mark of her unswerving devotion to 
her lord. He had a company of a thousand warriors, vowed to live and die with him. He 
set up avira sdsana (which is recorded on a pillar near the Hoysalésvara temple at Halébid), 
on which are placed images of himself and Garuda, indicating the latter alone as his equal 
in devotion to his master, ‘While all the world was praising him as the founder of the 
greatness and increase of King Bellala and the cause of his prosperity, the Dandésa Lakshma, 
together with his wife, mounted upon the splendid stone pillar, covered with the poetical vira 
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sisana, proclaiming his devotion to his master : and on the pillar they became united with 
Lakshmi and with Garuda.” The inscription is left incomplete, but the sculptures on the 
pillar, being all figures of men with swords, cutting off their own arms and legs, and even 
their own heads, indicate unmistakably what had been done. This example was followed by 
others, and acts of such wholesale immolation are on record on the occasion of the death of 
each of the warlike successors of Vira Bellala. 


Useless waste of life as this appears to us, and entirely needless to demonstrate faithful 
attachment, it still shews a depth of devotion and a sacrifice of that most precious legacy, life 
in this world, which onght to evoke the admiration of all, however misguided was the zeal 
in a cause hardly deserving the sacrifice. 


THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 


1654—1670., 
BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE, 
Preface. 


Tuts MS., the full title of which is given below, is catalogued as Sloane, 811, in the collection 
at the British Museum. It was first brought to my notice by Mt William Foster, at whose 
suggestion I examined it, and, finding it of great interest, T have had it copied and worked up by 
Miss L. M. Anstey. No attempt at elaborate editing has been made, but, where possible, names 
and places have been identified and short notes added to elucidate the text, In this work I have 
had the valuable assistance of M* William Irvine, who has not only read the whole of Part I. of the 
MS. and translated many of the vernacular puzzles, but has also cleared up many points and has 
given me notes from the work he is now engaged upon :— a translation of the Storza do Mogor 
of Nicolao Manucci. I am also indebted to Mt A. N. Wollaston, C.L.E., to M™ Foster, and to 
Miss Anstey herself for help in preparing the work for the press, 


The MS. contains 128 folio pages, written in a somewhat illiterate 17% century hand. The 
first half of the volume consists of a series of disjointed narratives connected with India and Persia, 
but without cohesion either as to date or place. The latter half, commencing after Campbell’s 
arrival at Ispahan in 1668, is a chronicle of events, and a Journey to Jerusalem is added in the form 
of a complete diary. 


With the exception that each page of the MS., up to the end of the second portion is initialled 
R. B., there is no mention of Richard Bell until February, 1669, when Campbell joined him at 
Aleppo; nor is there any evidence to show that Bell participated in the many marvellous adventures 
recounted by “J.C. Also, the part of the MS. entitled “ Travels into Prester Johns Country” 
ends in August, 1669, at p. 86 and is dated ‘‘at Roome” 2 Jan. 1670, and witnessed by “ Richard 
Bell and Joseph Kent.” 


The natural assumption is that Bell wrote down, from dictation, John Campbell’s wonderful 
stories, which record facts strangely distorted in the telling. Indeed, some of Campbell’s statements 
explain why ‘Travellers’ Tales” have become a by-word and a synonym for pure invention, That 
the MS. is known as Bell’s, rather than Campbell’s, is probably due to the fact that Bell transcribed 
the whole, that he was the author of the last 42 pages, and that he was the elder of the two men, 
His mention of Campbell as “my son Cambell” seems to suggest that the relationship between them 
was son-in-law and father-in-law. 


Tt is clear, from the way in which they are set down, that the events described by “J. C.” were 
recorded long after their real or imagined occurrence. There is no attempt at chronological order, 
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and anachronisms are frequent. Indeed, were it not for the evidence of a reliable traveller like 
Manucci, who mentions many of the persons alluded to by Campbell and reasonably describes events 
of which Campbell gives a distorted account, it might have been difficult to attach any credence 
whatever to the first two portions of the narrative. Still, with the assistance of Mt Irvine’s 
valuable notes, the task of sifting the wheat from the chaff becomes comparatively easy, Moreover, 
the records of the English in India at this period, 1654—-1670, are so scanty that any account by an 
eye-witness is worthy of reproduction, especially when, as in this case, quaint and out-of-the-way 
information is interspersed with wondrous stories of magical occurrences. 


The MS. has been copied exactly as it stands, retaining all the contractions, capital letters and 
original spelling. The punctuation has been modernised for the sake of clearness. 


Up to the time of going to press, no independent facts relating either to Richard Dell or John 
Campbell have come to light. Should such be found during the publication of the M8., they will be 
given in biographical form at the end, as will also any additional facts that may be discovered respecting 
persons or places mentioned in the narrative. 


Richard Bell’s Journal and Travels to the East Indies 
and the Moguls Country in the Year 
1654, 


An Account or Journal of the Travels of Richard Bell in the Moguls Country in India $ his 
Residence in the Court of Sajahan [Shah Juhan] the Emp* § father to Oran Zeeb [Aurangzeb], 
to both which he was Gunfounder Several Yeers, from 1654 to 1668, as also an accompt of 
Jo: Cambol [John Campbell & athers at that time residing in that Country, 


As also another Journal of the said Richard Bells Travels to Prester Johns Country § Persia &c. 
As also an acct of his Travels from Lishon to Jerusalem & other places fc. 1669 & the year 1670. 


[ I. — Narrative of John Campbell, ] 


From Collumba [Colombo] we Saled to Madderass Lepotan [Madraspatam,! 7. e., Madras] 
& soe for Surratt in Hast India, the Mogulls Contrey, from which place I was assigned to goe to John 


a Badd [Jahanabad,7,e., Delhi], the Mogulls Court, Saiahan [Shab Jahan] then Hmperor, to be his 
Gunn founder. 


lt was his pleasure after he had made tryall of me to send me to Carnatt [the Carnatic], 
weh was in warrs wth a Kinge cald Swagie [Sivaji], Wheere I remaned Two yeares in the warrs, 
we takeinge Twenty eight Castles from y¢ Gentues [Hindus]. 


This Kinge after he had made his peace wth the Emperer, the Emperer commanded him to 
Court, & sent him word if he came he would forgive him all past. Kinge Swagie, by y® perswation 
of Radger Gessor [Raja Jai Singh], a Gentue Kinge and then Gennerall of the Emperors Army in 
that quarter, came, & his sonn wtb ‘Ten thousand horse ta John a Badd The Cheife Citty of India 
and Court of ye Emperer, heinge fifteene Miles English in compasse or more; this was.in 1654. 


The Emperer, iudging he had Swagie safe, provided to send him over the River Attick [Atak] 
we? parts his Contrey & y? pattans [Pathans] and when he had him theire he could never returne 
without his plesure back, This River Attick is Nine Leagues Over, all fresh watter, the lenth not 
knowne, It hath only two passages wh ye Mogull hath Castles? both on his owne side and 
y® pattans, y* of y® pattans he purchased of them wt great pollisy, by wet he keeps them in Awe & 
preserves his passage throw theire Contrey into Pertia as after is declared. 

a ee eee eet See en a 


1 Later on in the MS. the writer speaks of Madderasleptan (as one word), 


: 2 ole arrival at, and escape from, Dehli took place in the year 1653, during the reign of the Emperor 
urangeb. 


5 Sakkar, Bakhar, and Rohri. 
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King Swagie, vnderstandinge ye Emperors designe, for many Gentues are at Court & greate 
Commands they have, Cast about how to escape away. Soe Addrest himselfe to ye Emperor & 
desired of him he would give him his passe to send for mony to pay of his men & disband them: 
ye Emperor gave it him, y° wt passe he made vse of to Convey all his men into theire owne 
Contrey, in wch way was two Great Rivers, & wtt Sach expedition that ye Emperor haveing notis 
of his goeinge, could not prevent it. His sonn was left in ye Mogulls Court & his ynkle.4 


The Emperor Commanded ye vnkle to be brought & beheaded & after[ wards] ye Sonn of 
K: Swagie, But y® Casanna [khazana,5 treasury] beinge full of people, Lords & officers 
of ye Emperer, & ye Boy standinge neare me wth many Gentues, they Bid me indeavor his 
preservation. Soe I tooke of his vpper garmt & took my Manns & putt on him; soe presently 
Conveyed him to my owne howse. Serch was made all over the Court & Citty of John a bad & 
places neare it for this yonge Kinge, But I beinge y* Emperers Sarvt & in his favo’ they had 
noe suspition of me. Soe did not serch my howse, By wc means I had oppertunity to Contrive his 
escape & did accordingly effect it,¢ ffor wet service comeinge to King Swagies Court, I had great 
many respects showne me, y® Queene falling at my foote and kist it, telling me I was hir child, for 
yt I had saved ye Joy of hir life, Many gifts I had, But one a Dymond as Bigg as a pidgions Egg 
wth ye King of Englands Armes Cutt in it: Many Dymond Marchts from ffrance Holland and other 
Contreys had beene sent into India to purchas it, bat money could not procure what love did,’ 


1868-9, 


Saiahaun [Shah Jahan], Emperor, in this yeare was aged about 130, One hundred and thirty 
yeares ;° Meer Jumla his Councell and y® wisest man Industian [in Hindustan] or India had then 
Dyed.® This Saiahaun had 4 fower sonns, Eldest 1 Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh], 2 Shaw Souia 
[Shah Shuji], 3 Dorrish sha cour [Dari Shikoh], 4 Oram Zebb [Aurangzeb]. 


Saiahaun being old, ptly by reason of his age & more espetially as its Genfially sd, to see what 
his sonns would doe, absented or came not to sit on his royall throne for two days,!! ffor web absence 
the Cort & nobles gave out he was deade, ffor its the Custome for y° Emperer every day to appeare 
publiquely on his throne or he is adiudged to be deade.!? 


On this, ye Emperors Eldest sonn, Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh],° & who ye Emperor ‘id 
desire should succeed him, tooke Armes. The other 3, in the setiall parts of y° Empire they weere in, 
did the same each jor himselfe, 


Its the Custome of that Monarchy not to set vp the Eldest, but he is Emperor whose sword is 
strongest & Conquers the rest, 


This Mallabucks [Murid Bakhsh] invested wt the strength of the Empire about the Court as 
his father designed, raised an Army of 150000 horse, 150 greate Gunns and 20000 Ollyphants, And 
qv tpt PEP SRS AA EL NNN TTD 


4 By Sivaji’s ‘ vnkle’ Nathtji is probably meant. The whole story is, however, so full of mistakes that it is 
probable the writer is retailing the current inaccurate tales of the day about the great personages of the country. 

6 The writer appears to be confusing khazana, treasnay, with Am-khas, the name for the place of public audience, 
which, later on, he calls the “‘ Am Casa.” See Constable’s Bernier, pp. 259, 360. 

6 Can this story apply te Nathiji’s son? Sivaji and his son are said to have escaped together, in baskets, 
from Delhi. 

1 Tavernier ed. 1676, Vol. I. p. 484, had, in his possession, “‘ une bague de diamant ot sont gravées les armes 
du Roy d’Angleterre,” which he showed to the Persian King in December 1664, I am indebted to M*% William 
irvine for this note. 

8 Shah Jahan died on the 22nd Jan. 1666, in the Sth year of the reign of the emperor Aurangzeb, aged 76 lunar 
years. 

® Mir Jumla died in 1663. 

18 This order is wrong. Dara Shikoh was the eldest and Murad Bakhsh the youngest of the fonr. 
11 The illness of Shah Jahan, which led to the insurrection of his four eons, occurred in Sept. 1657, 
18 Thia statement ie borne out by contemporary writers, 

18 These remarks refer to Dara Shikoh, whom the write has confused with Murad Bakhsh. 
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has y® Casanna [khasana], weh is the tresure, of 6 of the princypall Citties to himselfe, flor there are 
24 great Cittys in the Empire, in each of web is lodged a tresure of vast Riches. 


Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh] commanded his second brother out of Bengall to come to him, 
Shaw Souia [Shih Shuja’], his brot!, sent him word he would waite On him, Sayinge you raigne soe 
high now, you may have a fall, I haue ag much right to the crowne as you. 


Shaw Souia [Shah Shuja’] came 2 Months after vppon his Broter Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh] 
wh an Army of 20000 horse 200 greate Gunns. They pitched betwixt Agroy and Goleere [Agra and 
Gwalior] ; 2 days and 2 nights they fyred theire great Gunns at one an other. Att last Mallabucks 
broke Shaw Souia his army w'® his Ollyphants & routed him soe as he could not recreate, But fled 
to Recan [Arakan ].4 


In the meane tyme comes Dorrishacour [Dara Shikoh]** ye 34 sonn and Oram Zebb 
f Aurangzeb] y® youngest w* 2 greate Armys ioyned, but for theire seuerall interests. 


Oram Zebb [Aurangzéb] had, lik Jonathan, stole away the hearts of the people, he livinge 
among them as a fowkeer [ /agir] as a begger, for though he had to attend him 12000 horse as 
a prince, yet did not he, Lady, or his Children eate or weare ought but what theire hand worke 
brought from ye Bazars or shops for 7 yeares before ye Warrs.** 


Dorrishaw: cour [Dari Shikoh], seinge his youngest Brot® soe stronge, Said to Mallabucks 
[Murid Bakhsh] ye Eldest Bro:, I iudge it fitt we ioyne our Armys, for its my intent you be 
Eiraperror. 


Mallabucks [Murad Bakhsh] invited him to his tent and in his tent feasted him & made him 
drunke, & when a sleepe put him in Chaines and sent him psoner on an Ollyfant to Goleere 
[Gwalior]. And by this meanes got Dorrishawcours [Dara Shikoh’s] army to Joyne w'® himl? 


They ioyned, yp comes Oram Zebb, y® yongest Brottr, wth an Army of 300000 horse, 150 
Ollyfants, 200 grit Guns. His strength did princepally lie in the Rashpouts [rajpats|; he had 
4. Kings, great Radg[as], to his assistance, he marrying into theire Cast,! 


t 


I John Cambell was then wtb Mallabucks, But M* Roch, Mr Robt. Smith & Mr Jno.: 
White!® was wth Oram Zebb. Wee fought 4 days w ot great Gunns, But Oram Zebb routed vs. 


In ye meane tyme breakes out Dorrishawcour out Golleere & Rased an Army & plundered all 
y® Casannays or tresurys wheere ever he caime,%0 


Oram Zebb, when he conquerred Mallabucks & tooke him, caused him to be put to death: by an 
Ollyfant.2t 


Dorrishacour, vext at this his Brothers death, drew his army towards Oram Zebb & sent him 
a challenge. Oram Zebb returned him answer, I will first goe see my father and after I will fight, 


rrr ———— amma 


14 Shah Shuja’s fight to Arakan did not occur until after his defeat by Aurangzéb in 1660. 
15 This remark refers to Murad Bakhsh.- 


16 This story may have arisen from the fact that, before his accession, Aurangzéb gave away in alms a portion 
of his allowance for food and clothing. 


if These statements constitute a curious mizing up of the actual facts. It was Aurangzéb who connived af 
making Murad Bakhsh intoxicated, in July 1658, and who then imprisoned him. 
18 The author is confusing Aurangzeb with Akbar and Jahangir, who both had Hindu wives. 


18 Mr. Irvine tella me that these three men are mentioned by Manucci as being in India at this period, For 
details respecting Roch, see later on. 


20 It waa Murad Bakhsh who was imprisoned in Gwalior by Aurangz6b. His attempt to escape was discovered 
and frustrated. He was murdered in 1662 and buried within the fort of Gwalior. 


*1 Dara Shikoh, after his betrayal into the hands of Aurangzeb, was paraded through the streets of Delhi, on 
a Wretched elephant. 
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Both armies came to John-a-badd,® But Saiahan, y® father, then in ye Castle verry strong, would 
admitt of neither of his sonns into it, but wtb his great Gunns fyred at them, willing to see who was 
conquerrer. Oram Zebb still lay before the castle & for 9 days space great Gunns & Mortars plaid 
agast him from ye Castle. 


Dorrishacour was on thother side of ye river cald Corno [a local branch of the Jamna], wo is 
8 English miles over & comes from Bengal], & is 12 mo Jurney for a man to goe betwixt Jn°a Bad & 
Bengall by y® river. 


Oram Zebb wtt drew his seige from his father to fight Dorrishacour bis Brother & y® 10% day 
made a bridge wth botes 12 leagues below ye Citty to get over his guns and Army; 3 days it was ere 
he got over his Army.” 


Then they ioyned battell in 3 Battallios. Dorrishacour was at first to hard for vs, But a Lord 
of his, wth 30000 horsse, advized him to light of his Ollyfant & get on his horsse, whose advice he 
followed. He was no sooner of his Ollyfant but his soldiers cried, he is kild, On web y? Lord runr 
to Oram Zebb w*h 30000 horsse ; y® rest run away, we? was y® losse of y® feild to Dorrishacour.*4 


The arrowes w°! weer shott y* day on both sides and gathered vpp burnt 15000 Gentues. 


Dorrishacour beinge taken psoner, his Brother Oram Zebb sent him into Agray Castle, & 
after, wit his son,26 beheaded them. After this, wee drew vp to Johnabadd and lay 4 days before 
y°® Castle ere Saiahan, his father, would surrender.27 When his father surrendred, he tooke him 
& put him in Irons & Continewed him soe for 4 yeares yt it kild him. 


I lived wit Oram Zebb 6 yeares after he tooke his father Psoner we? was till ye yeare 1666,% 


Noe sooner had Oram Zebb setled things about John-a-badd, but comes vp Shaw Souia his 
94 Brother wt a great army, A releife of the Pattans [? Rohillas]; Oram Zebb sent his sqnn 
Sultan Azam % to feight his vnkle & Conquerd him & tooke him psoner, And after let him 
scape for his life. A great Lord in his army, seing him let his vncle goe, tooke ye prince & sent 
him to his father giving acco of his Crime. Oram Zebb put his sonn psoner in Goleere,5¢ but cut 
of ye Lds heade, saying he y* had ye boldness to lay hands on his prince would not feare in tyme 
to doe as much to him. Sultan Azam, a hopefull prince, hath beene psoner 7 yeares, but now, in 
y® yeare 1668 he is vnder ye care of an English physition to purge out ye Opium & pest?! woh was 
in this tyme given him to stupefie his senses. All ye Lords are ingaged to his father Oram Zebb as 
hostages he, when at liberty, shal] not rebell. 


This Shaw Souia after routed, fled againe to Reean [Arakan], leaveinge y* Pattans Contrey ;39 
y® Recans & Gentues treated him well. This Recan is distant from Bengall 300 leagues by Sea; 





22 Shah Shuja’ marched with a powerful army towards Jahanabad (Delhi) in 1658 and was defeated by 
Aurangz6b. 

25 There is no foundation for this story. 

% The author is here correct and is not confusing the names of the princes as he does above. 

3% This is incorrect. It was Shah Jahan who was confinedin Agra Castle. Darah Shikoh was imprisoned at 
old Delhi and there beheaded, in 1659, 

26 Sipahr Shikoh, Dara’s son, was sent, a prisoner, to Gwalior, but ultimately released. 

27 The fortress of Agra was taken by Aurangzéb’s son in June, 1658, 

28 If this statement is correct, the date should be 1664. 

29 Muhammad A’zam was Aurangzéb’s third son. It was Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son, who, with Mir 
Jumla, was sent against Shah Shuja’. The prince was won over to his uncle’s side, and married Shuja’s daughter. 
He, however, repented of his desertion, escaped from Shah Shuja’s camp and returned to Conrt. 

86 Muhammad Sultan was said to have been confined either in the fort of Mir-garh, or Salim-garh. See Elliot, 
History of India, VII. 251. 

31 4, ¢., post, poppy-head. A drink prepared from poppies was given to state prisoners as a slow poison. See 
Constable’s Bernier, f. 2. p. 107. 

32 He means (?) the country of the Rohillas, ¢. 9, Oudb. 
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But he died in ann 1666,33 Leaveinge two sonns, wet the Gentues assisted wth an army, And one 
Mr Thomas Pratt,34 an English man, wt 14 more, And went to Sultan Mahomett, who was the 
eldest son of Shaw Souia, Assisted wt 20 Briggantines, web the above mentioned Mr Pratt 
commands, and is come into Bengall & taken most of the places theire, in August 1668, 


Candahor, a stronge Citty in Pertia on y® South South east borders of it, bounded wth ye 
Pattans contrey on ye Nor Nor east side of ye River Attick [Indus], Those Pattans are Sarvanis 
to y° Mogull ; the other Pattans on ye Sou Sou est are trebutarys to the Mogull by 2 Castles he 
hath,35 web he bought of them, one on each side of this river Attick, & theirs noe other passages 
into ye Pattans or out of it, or into Pertia but by them, or into the more North parts of the world. 
These Pattans are a great Nation, but by reason the Magull bys all theire horsses, web js all 
y* Goods they have to raise money by, they keepe freindship wt him. All ye Magulls Contrey was 
formerly y® Pattans. 


This Candahor is the inlett for all travellers & Carravans wb all rich Marchandize into 
-Pertia, Turke, and soe for Chrissendome, & brings vast Customes to ye King of Pertia, for theirs 
noé way into ye Northen parts of it from Maltan & other India parts by land Except yo" come by 
way of Sindey, we is 6 mo Jurney wth ye Coffelaw [kajila, caravan] aboute, 


The Mogull, takeing councell wth ye Christians, beinge Ambitious to take this towne, Advanct 
a great army we was pparing 12 mo, And past the River Attick & beseiged it 8 mo, ath 166636 
Batterred ye Walls soe as a Cart might passe, Theires 4 Walls, one w*out an other, And the Towne 
fortifyed as stronge as most in the world. Twice wee beseiged it thus; But its not to be taken by 
forsse. We had it betraid to vs, but after we drew of ot army, the Kinge of Pertia brought his army 
& starved out ye Magulls forces in ye towne: for it lies a great way from y® Mogulls releife, And 
6 mo in the yeare theirs noe travellinge for ye great Snowes & raines, & y® Centinells at the 
‘passes are mewed vp by the Wether till y* winter is over, And y Contrey for 40 Leagues of it ony@ 
“pattans side hath neither gras, corne, Cattell or stick of wood. 


: The Magull, Oram Zebb, in ann 1665 sent an Embassador?? to Shaw Bash [Shah ‘Abbas], Kinge 
_of Pertia; y® pertian Kinge, beinge merry, caused ye Mogulls Embassadors berd to be Cutt of, wth 
other affronts to him & his maister ; And askt him wt was his Maister that he cald himselfe Emp* 
of ye workd & Conqueror, Saying he had only murdered his owne fammyly by wt he gained 
ye Crowne; he had neither conquerd Turke or Christian.3® 


J 


Méé [Memorandum]. When the Kinge of Pertia sent for the Magulls Embassadr, he refused to 
come, so he sent horssemen & bound him & brought him before him. 


But next morning when ye wyne was out, he sent for y® Embassadr & told him he was not 
sorry for: what-he had done, Neverthelesse he would send his Maister a péent, wh he did, 90 Braue 
horsses wh rich furnture to admiration, A sword or Cattar [katt@r] wrought wit gold & sett wth 
dymonds & pretious stones. - ne 





tn enn nninstneteseensirgninecwenenencee 

83 Shah Shuji’ disappeared in 1660 and was commonly supposed to have met with his death in that year, but 
various stories are told as to hia end. 

St Thomas Pratt planned an attack on Bengal, but was, so Mr. Irvine informs me, suspected of treachery by 
the King of Arakan, and met his death at the hands of that monarch. For details about Pratt, see end of this section, 

35 Sakkar, Bakhar, and Rohri on the Indus in Sindh. 

2¢ Kandahar was taken from the Persians by Akbar in 1594, re-taken from Jahangir by Shah ‘Abbas in 1622, and 
again delivered to Shah Jahan by the treachery of the Governor, Ali Mardan Khan. Twenty-six years later, the 
Persians once more took possession of fhe place. In 1649 Aurangzéb made an unsuccessful attempt to re-take the 
city, and another in 1652, when, after asiege of two months and eight days, he was compelled to abandon his design. 
According to Bernier, he refused to storm the breach made by the cannon of the Europeans, because the enterprise 
had originated with Dara, If the author is referring to this siege of 1682, he is hopelessly wrong in his dates. See 
also Tavernier, ed. 1684, Vol. I., Persian Travels, p. 268. . 

8? Tarbiyat Khan was sent to Ispahan from the Court of Delhi in 1666. 

38 See Dow, History of Hindostan, Vol. IIL. p. 341 f,, for andi aceount of this incident, - 
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I was psent when they were psented to ye Magull, who Comanded ye sword to be broken é& 
stampt to poother & burnt, And sent ye horsses to seuerall Christian doores where theire heads 
were Cutt of & they burnt wt) all theire Ornaments, And the Ashes of them & theire furniture 
throwne into y® River.%® 


Shaw Bash Dyed, [26th August 1666], Soe ye Magull withdrew his army sayinge he would not 
disturbe a Child in his sorrowes for his father, nor should other princes say he took advantages not 
honotble 40 


Mad The Magull, at his first comeinge to y? Crowne, tooke all base advantages, but now setled 
& fixt in ye Empire, he is a mighty honnorado. 


In the yeare 1669, the Magull marcht wth a great Army towards Candahor wth three yeares 
mertions [P rations], & swore by his beard hee would never leave it, till he had taken it, web 
vndoubtedly he will, And then he hath an inlett into Pertia, for there is noe other way by reason of 
the Mountans, Nor ought to hinder his march to Ispawhawne save the Pertian Army, w°! now is 
devided into 3 three parts, vizt One against the Turke at Bossara [Basrah], the 24 second against a 
Collony of Hutterritts,4! a kind of Christians consisting of about 10000, And this prince, tho small, 
vexes him by Sea for he hath but a verry small Isleland, And Gennerally his wife, Children and all 
his people aboard his Vessells, wh are small & runs vnder ye pertian vessells. And his way is to 
jand his people on y® Pertion shore & take away whole Townes of people & plunder & Carrie 
them aboard his shipps, & if they can redeeme themselues, he accepts of ransome & ye goods he 
earries to his Isleland, we y® Pertian cannot come at for ye reason aboue, his vessells being small 
& y® pertians great, gets vnder them and sinks them by some art they haue. 


Att the tyme I was at Ispawhawne, this Chiefe of ye Hutteretts sent 4 of his Chiefe men to Shaw 
Sollymon, now Kinge of Pertia, as Embassado, to desire he would give them a peece of land and be 
theire ptecter and they would doe him homage, But y* Kinge beheaded them ail 4:, wch makes 
them doe all the mischeife they can in his Contrey, web is great, on those townes web lie on the Sea 
Coast. Att one tyme they tooke & kild 1500. 


Johnabadd, 1668. 


In the yeare 1609 or there abouts, Jogeern [Jahangir], Emperrer of Industion,!2 had to his 
Councell in Chiefe Allan Cown*® who got vnder y® Emper™ greate Riches, ye emperor warringe w'? 
ye Gentues & conquerd them w*) theire pedegogs [ pagodas], and before his Death caused it to be 
buried in his howse Cald Old Dilley [Delhi] in John a Badd, After his death, the then Emperor 
made greate serch, knoweing he had vast Riches, But not fyndinge it, Tt hath cafu]sed continuall serch 
to this day, 1670, There haueinge beene, since Jogeeres tyme, Saiahan Emper6 & Now Oram Zebb. 


Mad yt Jogeere [Jahangir], by punnishinge some of Alla Caws Generation, mad a discovery, yt 
he gott Six Ollyfants Load of Tresure, web was esteemed worth 3000000 Thirty hundred thowsand 
pounds sterling money, w? hath Caused a Jealosy [suspicion | to this day great tresure is yet in that 
howse. 


Mad Thatt Allam Cawne, second to Jogeere Empero', in Ano 1507 [? 1607], was imployed by 
ye Emperor in his warrs wt ye Gentues who weere many petty Nations. Great riches they had, The 
Dymond Mines and other Jewells beinge found in theire Contreys, And ye great pride of ye Gentues 
is to adorne theire pagodays, theire gods & places where the[y] put them, some beinge a Cow, 
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53 Compare Bernier’s account of the reception of the presenf: Constable’s ed. pp. 146—151. 

40 This statement is supported by contemporary writers. 

tt The writer refers to the trouble which was given to Shah ‘Abbas and Suliman by the Kedarite Arab pirates 
of Al-Kadar on the Eastern side of the Persian Gulf and on the Shatt-al-Arab mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
These are referred to by Chardin, Coronation of Solyman HIT, 1691, p.1. It-is not likely that there were any 
Christians amongst them, though there might have been Muhammadan schismatics, 

«2 Jahangir ascended the throne in Oct. 1605, &3 2? a mistake for Asaf Khan. 
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some beinge a sheepe & y® like they worshipt, This Allam Cawne plundered all, conqueringe them, 
& by yt meanes horded vast and ynknowne riches, wet he hid from y® Emperor, they Consistinge 
in Images and Jewells of incredable vallew; And to hide or conceale this his greate welth from ye 


Emperot and suspition of the people, he Borrowed & tooke vp on interrest vast sumes and Dyed 
indebted. soe. 





Alla-Cawns sons, pierd by Jogeere to Command in his Army, But since by Saiahan and Now 
Oram Zebb Emperors to make discoverey, hath brought them to poverty. Theirs Only One in beinge, 
y° Lord Jeffer Cawna,44 a Collonell of horsse, who beinge in Nessessity for money, caime to 
Mr Tho: Roch, M? Robt Smith, Mt John White And I, John Cambell, & told vs if wee would lent 
him such a some of money, he would pawne to vs such a howse, a greate pennyworth. Wee lent him 
the money, On w% an old Brammonist, sarv' to his grandfather, told vs if we would serch, theire 
was to be found great riches in that howse, Sayinge y% are Xpians and may doe it, We can not, but 
indanger of lives & families. The Emperer will not call y¥ to soe strict accot as he will doe vs if 
ought but well happen. 


We agreed to give y° Lord and him two shares and each of vs one; Soe we went to worke, 
haveing laborers, And had dugg Nine fathom deepe, for Alla Cawn had built howse vppon howse 
over y® place he buried ye money and tresure in. 


This howse is as bigg as Whitehall & Scotch yard [Scotland Yard] 45 and verry stronge, built 
Castle wise. The laborers in digging, some weere struck dead, vizt 2:; others lamd, leggs and 
armes broke ; & others hurried out; Soe y* all other laborers weere discurraged, 


Oram Zebb, now Emperer, heareing we weere digginge, sent to know ye reason. We returnd 
him answer for stones to build a howse, we® Mr Roch, vnder Culler, then was buildinge ; for 6 mo we 
continewed digging, but found noethinge. Soe I, John Cambell, required my money againe. Said the 
Lord Jeffery Oawn, such things are heere: And I will consult some coniurers, and if yo" finde them 
not you shall haue your money againe. He did consult and brought three of those Coniurers to vs, 
On wc wee came to gether and showed them how farr wee had diggd, which was wt®in Nine inches 
of a pott of brass as bigg as a bushell. Said ye coniuers, take vp such a stone, wh don, y® pott 
appeared. Said they, medle not wth it now, but lett it a lone till morninge. Wee knew not what 
was in it, but iudgeing it y® prize, or pte of what wee sought for, That night we weere verry merry. 
But in the midst of our mirth comes into ye Midle of y® Court, w°® was large, a great many laborors 
with Mattock, Spade and other Implem's, All of siluer, And in an instant cast vp a banke of earth 
higher then the rest, & erected On it a Cannope of State. 


Others came And spred Carpetts. This Cannopie of State was borne by Nine seemeinge Men. 
The Staves of Siluer. We had Candles and lamps, but they Great wax torches. 


M4? One pott, when we caime to itt, was turnd into Charcoale to ot thinkinge, but we weere 


forbidden to medle wt? it and next tyme the same pott was gold; it had been taken away & brought 
againe, 


An hower after the Cannope was erected & Carpetts spred, being about 12 Clock at night, 
comes a great Devell in shape of Man in a Chaire state borne vppon mens shoulders and a 
summerre [sumbreiro, umbrella] over his head, supported wt» gold staves, in great state and many 
attendants after him. He sits downe vader ye place of state ; most of y® rest stand by him, We all 


sadly amazed, I, Jno Cambell, sounded [swooned] but recovered psently, I had, as ye other 3 xpians, 
way bible and seriously fell to readinge. 





‘¢ Jafar Khan, son-in-law of the wazir Asaf Khan, was appointed prime minister by Aurangzeb in 1662 and 
died in 1670, 


# From Stow we learn that “a large plot of ground enclosed with brick is called Scotland, where great build- 
ings have been for receipt of the kings of Scotland,” 
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The Devell said, lay by yor Evengell, but we continewed. The Ld Cawn sat in ye Midle of rs. 
Out comes a Devell and hawled him from vs 4 or 5 tymes his lenth. Mt White steps out & lay 
hold of him and demanded for why they did that. 


In comes a huge ill shapt Monster and said, will not this fellow yo Ld, Cawn let vs a lone, but 
must show y# this tresure ; he shall never haue it, and vannisnt. 


Then did y@ greate Devell command him to be brought in Irons, the coniurers haveing first don 
somewhat, 


This ill shapt Devell had remoued ye tresure, but said, set me at liberty & I will bring it 
againe. 
This ill shapt monster had been gslaue to y® Ld Caws grandfather who buried ye tresure & se 


it buried; Soe y® Lds Grandfather kild him to pyent discoverey, wet this devell gave vs ye full 
relation of. 


He brought it againe. And y® next day went a slave of Mr Roches & informd ye Empt 
Oram Zebb what she had seene, forall the howse saw pla [plainly] what was don. This brought 
vs all into great troble, But wt® great bribes we accquitted our selves. They weere given to y® 
Ministers of state, And wtball purchased vs liberty for future to doe what we pleased in the howse. 


I, John Cambell, goeing home to my owne howse, a horsman mett me in y® way & told me, 
y2 must goe noe more to Old Dilley [Delhi]; But what yor share is y* shall haue. 


That night Mt Roch & ye Ld. Cawn was throwne ouer the wall out of the howse & a little 
brewsed. 


Mr White Questioned y® great Devell who he was. He s4, 1 am Mortezalle [7, ¢., “Ali, also known 
as Murtaza ’Ali],sonn in Law to Mahomett, & governs this part of y® world; w that he rose and w't 
all y® rest vannisht, but left y® ground rased on w stood y® Cannopy state. 


Mr White & y® Coniurers weere taken in a sound [swoon]. When they came to their selfs, 
theire was some thing they Dugg for laid at theire heads, vizt., An Image of gold wt 3 pretious 
Chaines to it, y® Image as Bigg as a sheepe. This was kept privat 3 mo. 


Dureinge the tyme Mortezalle sat in state, we was 3 or 4 howers, he askt M* Roch, what haue 
yu to doe heere. Mr Roch replied, I haue given money for this place. Sé y¢ Devell, let it a lone 
& we will give y* yo? money againe & 3 tymes more, Mr Roch & Mr White‘6 replied, we will haue 
all or none. S4 ye Devell, you may thank Esay [Isa] we is Christ, & yo™ vengell [Evangel], w is 
y¢ bible, Wee cannot hinder yo" from it now, yo" beinge Xpians, But y* shall pay deere forit, if yx 
will haue it, we? proved trew, as before is mentioned by ye slaves information to Oram Zebb. 


Take, st ye Devell, yot vengell from that Gollum [ghulam], meaneinge y® Ld. Cawn, for 
we caused him keepe a bible in his hand, (Gollam signifies slave), And we shall be sure of hyn, 
for Certainly they woud [have] carried him a way alive, for they declared they had power over him, 
but that he kept Close to y® Bible wt® some directions we gaue him. 


S4 ye Devell, y2 are sarvs & of seuerall professions, why doe yu not follow yor piessions > what 
haue y" to doe to Cast Guns heere ; get y2 to yor owne Contrey. 


Then caime one from y® great Devell web Mr Roch was talking wt, and struck vp his heeles, 
wet put him into a sound [swoon], and as he fell, he cried, god help me. St y® Devell, god is neere. 


When Mr Roch cald y@ ill shap Devell, Devell, he replied, IT am noe Devell, iut Cotte 

[ jhué Lahta@], y* lie, for I was murdered for this money, And if y# will take away yor Cattabb [hitaé, 
book], w° is y? bible, from this Gollum [ghulam], y® Ld Jefferey Cawn, y2 shall haue yt desire, 

46 Mr. Irvine tella me that Manucci mentions in Delhi an ‘‘ English renegade named Joio Witt who had 


married a Muhammadan woman.” If Jodo Witt and John White are identical, the incident here described must 
have happened before White renounced his religion. 
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The Devell in ye nights haled & puld & brused y® Ld Jeff: Cawn and soe frighted him he 
durst not be from ye xpians, who pvaled w* him to lie w'® y¢ bible on his brest & while be did soe, 
y® Devells had no power of him, 


I, John Cambell, warned not to come at Old Dilly more, had a tent sett vp wthout the gate, 
wheere my friends & those Consernd met together, At 3 Clock in an alternoon, appeares ye great 
Devell without attendance and said, since y* will haue y® tresure I charge y® give Cawn none of it, 
We said he rust share, 


If it be soe, said ye Devell, he shall never inioy good bower w'! it, nor did he, till he was 
baptized, but pined away. 


M: Smith, after 6 howers discorse wt ye Devell, commanded him away. Ye Devell went 
Z3tymes and caime againe. The 3d tyme he enquired of me, John Cambell, why I did not gee 
‘into ye howse. I replied not. 4 y® Devell, I know y® weere forwarnd. Mr? Smith replied, Brough 
[dardo], web is begon, I command y®, in y® name of Christ begon, I, Jno Cambell, still reasoned 
y® scripture w'h ye Devell, but not capable to yndertake as M? Smith was, I left it to him, After 
weh y® Devell vanisht away, but M* Smith for 3 mo afterwards kept his bed, we doubtinge his life all 
the tyme. He recoverd at last, but every other night was tempted yt he would take away y° bible 
from y® Ld Cawn, But we defyed y® Devell. 


Then said y® Devell, I haue Armies & Riches and am an Emperor & Emperror of Emperrers & 
can pier 74, & vanisht. 


After this, we being in the feild wh Oram Zebb, Empr, his army, we saw a Multitude of Men, 
weh we tooke for the Enemie Kinge Swagies [Sivaji’s] army, But it was ye Devell or Mortezally 
wih his Armie, for we weere 130 Leagues from y® enemy, as we trewly ynderstood after, but by 
these weere led too & froo for about 2 mo & mett wt noe enemy, tho we sought them. 


This Ld Jeffery Cawn, then in ye Army & a Stout Soldier, Commanded 4000: fower thowsand 
horsse could never get y® Devells army out of his sight, Told ye Minister who saw it as well as 
he, and we alsoe y® rest of y® Christians saw it, That the Christians faith was good & he would 


willingly Die for it, ye hono? of the vengell. M* Smith ye minister told him, theires noe forse to be 
ysed to y#, y* haue seene what wee doe. 


Its written, S4 y° Ld, in ot lawes that when Mahommett died, some of his greate Councell askt 
how they should be saved. Or proffett told them by water, Pray, 94 ye Ld, what is that water. 
Mr Smith replied, it was y* water of Baptisme. The L¢ replied, I understand not what that is; we 
wash much, Sa ye Minister, wit Mt White, That washinge did not saue or psserve him in those 


troubles y" are come throw. This Ld replied, keepe my secretts friends. And if y# will baptize me 
in ye way y% are in I am willinge to receive it. 


A feast was made at my howse, J: Cambell, and y* Lord Jeffery Cawn Baptized ;47 Mr White 
was Godfather. Never after this did anie of ye spirritts or Devells troble him, Though, as before 


said, he till then washed in his bodey; Every day at ye tyme of o* prayer would he come by stelth, 
leaveing behind his sarv's. 


After this, Mt Roch & this Ld was sent for to pson [prison] by the Casa [gazi], who is 
supreeme in Ecclesiasticall Crimes; On ptence they 2 weere propagatinge ye Christian Religion: and 
after y°Casa had Examoned them, they weere Commanded before the Emperor Oram Zebb, The Ld 


wh a greate Chaine about his neck. The Emperor demanded what relation he had to y® Christians. 
The Casa had told y° Hmperor what had past. 
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st Mr. Irvine tells me that there is probably some foundation for this story, as Manucci has a good deal to say 
about Ja’far Khan and his kindness to, and intimacy with, Christians. Manucci doesnot say that he actually became 
a Christian, but he adds that “he drank his drop of liquor.” 
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The Ld Cawn replied, noe marrackle ever Mahomett or his Lawes did, like ye evengell wet he 
had made proofe of. Sd the Casa ye wilbe a Coffer (Aafir, unbeliever], wet is Heathen. Sa ye Ld, 
then I must give Accompt to Hodah [Ahuda@], vizt. God. Att last they weere both Cleered. 


Md Mortazelle, in y® discorse before, told them he lived not by bread, or his Army, or weere 
vizable ai all tymes, But 5% theirs a day we must appeare. 


These Spirritts or Devells haue noe paine; they Delight much in Gardens, in Jewells & Gold, 
And when they weere forst to lett y* Ld Cawn haue ye Tresure he Diggd for, they Caused 
y® Brammonist [Brahman] to make an agreemt, wtt Consent of his piners, to repaire the ruins they 
made in Digging in the howse in Old _ Dilly, And to makea faire Garden w'hin Such a tyme, or elce 
he should never enioy quiet; this is ptor minge Att this day, atio 1668. 


As for y® tresure got, ib was greate, & more is lookt for. 


This Mortazelle S4, we haue power to destroy all but those wh belonge to Esay48 & ye Evengell, 
vizt. Christ, & ye Gospell or scriptures. We medle w* none of y8; why do yx give y® vengell to 
anie of o* people to hinder o* revenge on them. M? White Answered, we are bound by Esay y" tell 
ys of, to doe it, and y® word of God is open & free to all men y' will receive it. Wb fat he 
grew in a fewrey, but at last becaime calme, And said, we haue noe more liberty then God gives vs. 
As Esay is yor profett, Soe haue wee beene pletts to these men, we? makes vs now goe like 
wanderinge spirritts. S¢ Mr Whinte, when you weere on earth vieanle. why did yor not mind those 
things. Wee, said ye Devell, hane hopes of rest for or now wanderinge, Hatter Gouna [Zéhtar gané |, 
heeause wee may mend. All this while wee stood wit of Bibles in aur hands. S4 y¢ Devell, put away 
vor Evengell, Mr White replied, noe, its our Belefe, 5S? ye spirritt. its good fur you you haue it, 
but still we are bound to temps you. St Mr White, Dower Sitan (dir, Shattin], we is, avoyd 
Satan. Tam 8? he, noe Devell. Then showed all the Sarvés themselves in terrable san some 
Lyons, some tygers and setiall Monsters, But we weere not abitt amazed. Oh hum deighta 
tu'morror ra dust hey [ab ham dekhta tumhdra rah durusi hai}, 84 y* Devell, Now I see yor way 
is right. Web that he & his Crew vannisht. 

Two howers after comes in a great Sarpent, ye Cullr of gold; ye Minister & wee went to prayer; 
y° Sarpent tooke on his belly a turne or two on ye Carpett & vannisht. 

That night M' White fell sick & votitted blood and went vp & downe stampinge & could 
not speake for 38 howers. It pleased god he went to ye bible and desired yo Minister to turne to 
49 and led his hand to it, for we weere all then affrighted. When ye Minister had red 
4 lines, Mr White spooke & $4, O Lord What haue I don, Iwill never more discorse wt® Spirrits. 

For 8 days after this he was sick, but to him nor anie of vs did y® Devell appeare ever after, 

They then went to ye Ld Cawn who owned ye howse & said, go & give ye Christains that 
booke thou hast, And we will give the w' riches thou demandest of vs. The hd replied 1 fynd theire 
way trewth and y# all deceivers, And if I should do it yx would teare me to peeces. He, ye Ld, caine 
next day & told ys what had hapned. 

Mr White S4, if he appeares againe, give him this answer to resolve y® whether hee can doe 
more for y" then the vengell hath don. This was the last thinge after ye Ld was baptized 
yt hapned, vizt, 

The Devell caime to ye L4, & ye L? eave him ye Question above mentiond. The Deveil 
replied, for Riches and welth I will assure the enough; what follows I cannot tell. 


The L4 replied, I have got riches & will more in spight of y® by y® helpe of that I beleive ia. 





#8 Tt is possible from the form which the author has adopted for the Arabic ‘Isa, that he is mixing up the name 
"Isa, Christ, with "Isai, Christian, 
49 Hiatus in original. 
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The L4 speakeinge this, ye Devell vannisht away, And the Lord was taken deade, And was 
stript and washt, and was about to be wound and laid forth as to his buryall, We, the Christians, 
were sent for to old Dilley howse to come to his buryall, his freinds knoweing we weere intimate. 
We caime, And of A Suddan he Started vp & s*, O hodab Iss a’ ra’ sow’ la’ law’ [O Khuda, ’Isa 
ar~rasiilu lah, O God, Christ is the prophet of God], wet isin English, O god who hath saued me by 
vo providence of Jesus Christ, One of his sarvants, beinge a Moore, went to ye Casa & 24, his 
La was tumed Coffer. He, ye L4, was sent for; we y® ngs durst not be seene init. The L4, 
lLaueing good parts, disputed a litle wt» leaue of the Cas & desired him look into Moses law 
& told him their was one God, And s@ we are bound by Mahomett our profett to pray for all 
other profetts but espetially Hla Bla Issa’ rw’ sow’ la’ law [ Allah, Alluh, ’/sa ar-rasilw llah| w° is 
interpreted before. 84 y® L4, when I was taken sick, God & Issa [’Isa, i.e. Christ] caime in my 
heart first. S4 ye Casa, this was in former tymes, Bui Issa is not yet come. We know, s¢ ye L4 to 
the Casa, he is a great profett. S4 ye Casa, doe y# not acknowledge Mahommett greater. Ho-dah 
a’ mer’ a’ cull’ ham go se’ de’ra’ buttella (Khuda méra aikh khula ham ko sidha rah batlaya], yt is, 
God open my eies and direct me y® right way, I cannot dispute wtt y2 being Casa, wis as High 
preist. 


Said the Casa, ham Dalgeere hey [ham dilgir hai], I am sorrie y* will goe to hell, Sa ye L¢, 
Ho-dah Jan te [Khuda jané or jinté], God knowes whether I shall or noe. Brough [barao], 
S4 ye Casa, begon. The next day ye Casa related this to ye Emperer. The Iimperer cald ye Casa & 
y® Ls his Counsell to debate it. The Casa said, he is gilty of death, because he disputs against the 
Law of Mahommett. Sd ye Emperer, lets know by whome this pswation of his caime. They sent 
to y¢ Padrees, imponed them, thretned some, others had Strips to Confesse, but they knew nothinge 
of it, noe more they did. Then S* y¢ Emperer, Bi r’ga han’den [Bira Jakannam], Goe & be hanged. 
Je hob Mussellman®® a Good Moore will never make a Christian nor a Christian a good Moore. 
Esub ho’ da’ ca’ hut hey [Yeh sab Khuda ke hath hai] S* ye Empor, w% is All this is in gods hand 
And Cleered him. But after this we durst not meete but if he caime to vs at night, he staid privat 
wth vg allnext day and away at night, Soe we the same if we went to his howse, 


(To be continued.) 


FOLKTALES FROM NORTHERN INDIA. 
Collected by William Crooke. 
I. 
A Tale of Human Sacrifice.! 


THEre was once a RajA who had a very wise Wazir. One day the Raja went to hunt, and 
they encountered a tiger. The Raja wounded the beast, but in the fight which followed it so 
happened that the tiger bit off one of the fingers of the Raja. When he returned all the 
courtiers condoled with him on his misfortune, but the Wazir said : 
he does for our good,” 
out of his Court. 


“ Whatever Bhagwan does 
When he heard this, the Raja flew into a passion, and turned the Wazir 


As the Raja suffered much pain from the wound, he determined to go for a ride in the 
jungle. He rode on a long way and became separated from his escort, and as night came on he 
went for shelter into a temple of Devi. He sat by the door, but continued to hold his horse by 
the rein. Now in this temple there was a gang of thieves, who had got possession of some 
valuable goods. And they had vowed that if they were successful they would sacrifce a man 


to the goddess. But they had forgotten to bring a victim, and just as the Raja came up they 


Diteernen eames rennet asian rrr truest se-pntenpserviernnprreneeennst 
50 Probably the commencement of some formula Khub Musaiman, &c. 


1 Told by Rameswara Datta, Ojha, of Lilapur, Partabegarh District, Oudh. 
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were discussing what they should do. Suddeuly the lightning flashed and they saw the Raji at 
the door of the temple. So they seized him and were just about to sacrifice him, wlien one of 
them said: ** Let us examine him to see if perchance he have not lost any part of his body. If so, 
he will not serve our purpose, as it is unlawful to offer a victim who is defective in any way.” 


When they examined the Raji they found that he had lost one of lis fingers; so they let 
him go, 


The Raja came back to his palace, and when his courtiers were assembled, he said: ‘ Let 
the Wazir be summoned to the presence.’ When he arrived the Raja told him what had 
happened and said: “ Now I know that whatever Bhagwan does is for our good, and it was 
my fanlt that | drove such a wise man as you from my Court.” 


The Wazir answered: “ Bhagwdn had in this good in store for me also.’ The Rajé asked : 
“What good had He in store for you?” The Wazir replied: “Had I not been expelled from 
the presence, surely you would have taken me with you. I would not have failed to accompany 
you to the temple, and the thieves in that case would certainly have sacrificed me in your 
stead as I had no bodily defect.” 


The Raji was pleased with the sagacity of his Wazir and advanced him to great honour. 


ii. 
How the Faqtr lost his ear. 


There was once a RAji who excelled in the science of archery ; many archers contended 
with him, but he ased to defeat them all, and whenever he defeated a rival he would make 
him his slave. Daily he used to go to the river bank and test his skill by shooting at the 
fishes in the water. One day he went there as usual, and as he was shooting his arrows at 
the fish a man in the garb of a Fagir approached him and continued watching him for some 
time. At last the Fagir said: “This habit of yours is not good. You had better give it 
up.’ Then the Faqir went to bathe in the water close by, and when the Rajé observed him 
attentively he saw that he had lost one of his ears. So he asked the Faqir to go with him 
to his palace, and there he entertained him. But he was puzzled to discover how the Faqie 
had lost his ear, and he enquired the cause; bat when he asked him, the Faqir was wroth 
and remained silent. At last one day the Raj&é insisted that the Faqir should tell his tale, 
and, though unwilling as he was to speak, at length he replied : — 


“OQ Maharaji! I was once like you famous for my skill as an archer, and so skilled was 
I that I despised the whole world. One day I was wandering about and came to the house 
of a wealthy merchant. His wife, one of the most beautiful women of the age, was sitting at 
the door, and when I saw her my heart was inflamed with love and I implored her to yield 
to my wishes. But she refused with indignation and said: ‘Iam not such as you suppose. 
I love my husband alone. You had better leave the house, or when my husband comes, I will 
tell him and he will slay you with his arrow.” I was so lost in love to her that I remained 
sitting there, and by and by her husband came back, and when he heard from his wife what 
had passed he said: ‘I hear that you pride yourself as an archer. When I have eaten my 
food I will test your power.’ So he sat down and ate, and when his meal was done he said: 
‘Take your bow and a hundred arrows and do your best to shoot me. I took my bow and 
arrows aud shot at him, hoping that I might slay him and then win the love of the lady, 
sut he guarded himself so skilfully with his shield that I failed to hit the mark, and when all 
my arrows were spent he said: ‘Take my bow and fix an arrow toit.’ I took the bow ; but do 
what I would, it was beyond my power to string it, and then I fell at his feet and prayed his 
pardon. But with two fingers he took me by the ear and put me outside his door, and such 


Parente. 








2 Told by Mohan Lal, student of the school at Ghiziptir, Fatehpur District. 
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was the strength of his fingers that my ear remained in his grasp. Such was my shame that 
I gave up the practice of archery and became a Faqir.”’ 


When the Raja heard the tale of the Faqir he was ashamed, and broke his bow and never 
shot an arrow for the rest of his life. 


Lit. 
How the Sadhii was taught faith in the Scriptures.® 


There was once a SAdhti who was one day reading the Sastras, and he came across a verse 
which taught that even ascetics are enamoured of the beauty of women, He would not believe 
that this could be true, so Bhagwan determined to teach him not to distrust the Scriptures. One 
night he sent a lovely maiden to the hermitage of the saint, and she knocked and said: “I am 
the daughter of a merchant and I desire shelter for the night as I have lost my way.” The 
Sidht at first refused to admit her, bus when she implored him, he let her in, and when he 
had given her food he shut her up in an inner room, and locking the door gave her the key from 
beneath, and said: ‘ An evil demon sometimes at night assumes my form. Should he come 
to the door and desire admittance, open not to him.” 


So they both lay down to rest, and in the night the maiden woke and began to sing 
songs of love until the Sédhi heard her, and he became inflamed with love of her. So he 
arose and knocked at the door, and when she got up and looked througha chink, and seeing the 
form of the Sadhii, she remembered his words and would not open to him. He ealled her 
and said: “ Opentome! Iam thine host, the Sidhu.” Butshe said: “Do I not know the evil 
devices of the wicked ones?” So she kept the door shut, and the Sadhi got up on the roof 
and tried to enter through the tiles. But his foot was caught by the rafters, and he could 
move neither one way nor the other. Thus he remained tillthe morning broke, when his brethren 
seeing his state came and released him. When they asked him what had happened, he told them 
the whole case. ‘ This,” said they, ‘‘ will be a lesson to you not to doubt the truth of Holy 
Writ.” 


IV. 
The Virtue of Charity. 


There was once a Raja who possessed enormous wealth, but was such a miser that ke 
never gave anything in charity. On the contrary, his son was so generous that every day he 
used to weigh himself against gold and distribute it to the poor. One day Bhagwan himself 
wame to see him in disguise of a Brahman. He commenced reciting the sacred books at the 
gate of the palace, and when the prince came to listen he ordered him to call his father, the 
Raji. The Raji came and Bhagwin demanded alms. The Raja promised to give him money ; 
but when he came home and entered his treasure house he cried, “ How can I give away the 
wealth which I have collected with such difficulty P’’? So he drove Bhagwan from the city. 


Then Bhagwan ordered the prince to shut up his father in prison as a madman and take 
the kingdom. So he began to distribute his wealth in charity till nought remained, and he 
was brought to poverty. Bhagwan again visited him in the form of a SAdhi. He was then 
living in a miserable straw hut, and when he saw the holy man he went in and ordered the 
Rani to bake all the flour they had into cakes for their guest. While the meal was being cooked 
the Sadhi asked the Raja to come and bathe with him. As they plunged into the mater the 
Raji was turned into an embryo and re-born as the Maharaji of Benares. For twelve years he 
lived in the utmost splendour and then died. When they threw his ashes into the Ganges he 
at once regamed his form as the Rajaé on the Ghat, where he had been bathing with Bhagwan. 


‘> Told by Pandit Jatadhar, Brihman, and recorded by Sri Rim, Brahman of Jondhar! Se 
. 7 v “3 n 0 ri A 54 : 
4 Told by Pandit Lilman, Brihman of A era, s ; gta District 
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Then he knew that the Sadht was the deity, and falling at his feet worshipped him. Bhagwan 
asked him to choose what boon he pleased. But the Raji said: “All I desire is that my 


father, mother, and myself may be admitted to thy heaven.’ Soa heavenly chariot appeared 
and all three were transported to paradise. 


Vv. 


The Coolie and the Jinn. 


There was once a poor coolie who was coming home to his dinner. On the path before him 
he saw two snakes fighting, and the larger snake was just about to kill and devour the smaller 
one, when the coolie struck it with his mattock, and the small snake crept into some bruashwood 
and disappeared. When he had eaten his food, the coolie went to pray in the mosque, and as 
he was leaving, a beautiful youth accosted him and said: ‘‘ Pray wait a little,as my father is 
coming to call on you.” “ Who am I that any person should call on me?” replied the coolie. 
Just then a magnificent-looking old man came up and saluted the coolie. “ Who am I,’ he 
asked, ‘the meanest of the mean, that any one should salute me?” Said the old man: ‘ You 
have conferred the greatest possible favour upon me. Iam the king of the Jinn, and this youth 
is my son. I have a mortal foe, one of the Jinn. He turned my son into a snake and was 
about to slay him when you saved his life. Now I intend to reward yon, so lie awake to-night 
and keep the matter secret.” The coolie went home and told his wife. All she said was, 
“ Some one is making a fool of you.” 


But the coolie stayed awake, and just at midnight he heard something fall in the courtyard 
of his house,and when he went out to see what it was, he found that it was a purse of gold, and 
several more fell at his feet. He woke his wife and showed her the treasure. She said: “Tf 
anyone sees you with so much money they will say you stole it. Better bury all the purses 
but one. “ The coolie obeyed her, and with the money in one purse he bought cows and oxen, 
and when his neighbours asked him about it he said: “I have raised a loan from a Mahajan.” 
So he prospered, and by and by he dug up the rest of the money and became a very wealthy 
man, and to the day of his death he never told any one of the luck which had befallen him. 


VI. 
The Hunter and the Deer.® 


A hunter went ont one day into the forest and saw a pair of deer grazing. He planned, 
how to kill them. So he set fire to the grass on one side, on another he posted his hound, on 
the third laid a snare, and on the fourth stood himself with his spear in his hand. When the 
deer tried to escape, the male fell into the snare, but the hind escaped. When she saw that 
her mate had been captured she came back, and standing before the hunter she said: 
“ [ know that thy food is flesh, and so has it been ordered by Bhagwan. But my mate whom 
thou hast canghtis lean, while I am fat. Kill me in his stead and let him go alive. Perchance 
thou hast never heard the saying: — 

“NG aka kart jo manukh sajain jag par kaj, 
Jagat ldbh kart vash bimal, surpur sajain samdj.” 


“ Those who at a sacrifice to themselves do good to others, win true glory in this world, 
and when dead, can arrange the seats for their company in the city of the gods.” 


When the hunter heard these words he was filled with compassion, released the deer, and 
gave up hunting for the remainder of his life. 








6 Told by Mahbtb Tl4hi, Musalm4n, and recorded by Zafar-ullah of Sikandra, Aligarh District. 
6 Told by Bachan Kasera, of Mirzapur. 
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VII. 
Allah Bakhsh the Demon, anf the Saint Abdul Qadir Jilani. 


When the Saint Abdul Qadir Jilani was staying at Pirin Kalyar, near Rurki, in the 
Sahéranpir District, Allah Bakhsh, the noted demon, who frequented that neighbourhood, 
attacked, or, as the phrase runs, ‘“‘ mounted on the head ” of the wife of the man at whose house 
the saint’s bread used to be cooked. The man, when he found that his wife was under the 
influence of the demon, took her to the saint, 


The saint said to the demon: * What do you mean by coming to the place where my 
bread is baked ?” 


The demon answered: ‘‘I will not come again as long as your honour stays here.”’ 
The saint again asked: ‘ Why do you not come on my head?” 


The demon replied: ‘I have nothing to do with the Maqbil Dlahi or the accepted of 
God.” 


Again the saint asked: ‘“ Why do you not come on the heads of the women of the household 
of the righteous?” ‘They,’ replied the demon, “are under the protection of the Almighty, 
and I cannot touch them.” 


So the demon departed in fear and never returned as long as the saint remained in that 
neighbourhood, 
VITIT, 


A Woman’s Wiles.’ 


There was in the city of Kanchanpir a banker who had a daughter named Jay Sri, and 
when she grew up she was married to Jay Mohan, the son of the Raja. She lived with her 
father after her marriage, and had a lover of her own. One day her husband came to see her, 
and she professed the deepest love for him: but at night when he was asleep she left him and 
went to visit her lover. On the way a party of thieves saw her and followed her. When she 


went into the house she saw that her lover lay dead from the bite ofa snake. She lay down 
beside him and began to weep and lament him. 


Now there was a demon in a tree close by, and when he saw her he was overcome by her 
beauty and he entered into the corpse of her paramour. When she saw him, as she thought, 


revived, she was delighted, and they stayed together till near dawn. Asshe was leaving, the 
demon seized her and cut off her nose. 


She came home covered with blood and lay down beside her husband, and when it was 
daylight she called out to her father and said: ‘“‘ My husband has cut off my nose.” 


So the prince was seized and condemned to death, and as they were carrying him to 
execution, one of the thieves saw him, and when he heard what had happened began to weep. 
They took him to the Raji,and when the tale was told they went and found the woman’s lover 


dead and covered with blood. The prince was released and his wicked wife was put to death 
with torture. 


The Two Blind Men.® 


Two blind men were sitting together, one of whom was blind from his birth, the other had 
become blind after he had grown up. The second asked the first if he would eat rice-milk if 
he got some. The other asked what sort of thing rice-milk was. His friend said: “It is 
white.” The other asked: “What is white?’? “It is like the heron.” ‘ What is the heron 

* Told by Bal Govind, Brahman of Tarinpfr, Sitaptr. 
* Told by Nannhé, tailor, and recorded by Rehmat-ullah, teacher of the school at Baksiya, Budaun District. 
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like?” Then the second man held the hand of the first and made him touch the rice-milk. 
The other, when he touched it, said: ‘‘ You rascal! Why are you asking me to eat this filthy 
stuff? I will never touch it.’ 


IX, 
The Fate of the Thieves.? 


Once upon a time the four Ages of the World met, and Treté Yuga asked Krita Yuga what 
the law in his time was. Krita Yuga replied: “ In my time it was the law that if his subjects 
behaved sinfully the Raji was punished.” Tret& Yuga answered; “It was a cruel law to 
punish the Raja for the sins of his subjects.” 


The Dwapara Yuga asked Treté Yuga what the law in his time was, Treta Yuga 
answered: ‘‘In my time it was the law thatif the people sinned the landholders were punished.” 
Dwipara Yuga replied: ‘“ This indeed was a very cruel law.” 


Then Kali Yuga asked Dwapara what the law in his time was. Dwapara Yuga answered: 
“Tn my time it was the law that if a junior member of a family committed sin, the head of the 
family suffered for it.’ Kali Yuga answered: ‘“ This indeed was an unjust law.’ 


So the three Ages asked Kali Yuga: “ And in your time what is the law?” He replied: 
“In my time the law is that he who sins suffers himself.’ ‘‘ How can this be?” they asked. 


Then Kali Yuga went into the jungle and laid there a great brick of gold. Just ag he 
did so, two goldsmiths passed by, and when they saw the brick of gold they snatched it up at 
once and hid it in their luggage. Then one of them said: ‘‘ Brother, if you will I will go to 
some village and buy food.’ His friend agreed, and the goldsmith hastened to his house and 
told his wife that when he was going through the jungle with his friend he had found a brick 
of gold. She said: “ I will cook some sweetmeats and put poison in them, which you can give 
to your comrade. Then all the gold will be yours.’ He agreed, and when the sweetmeats 
were ready, he took them and hastened to the place where he had left his comrade with 
the gold. 


He also had been planning how to outwit his comrade. So when he saw him coming up 
with the sweetmeats he said: “ Let us bathe before we eat.’ The two then went to a 
neighbouring well to bathe, and as his comrade stood at the edge, his friend pushed him in, 
Then he came back to where his friend had placed the sweetmeats, and having eaten some he 
died. 


“This,” said Kali Yuga, “is the way in which in my time punishment falls on the 
sinuer.” 
x. 
The Tale of the Two Thieves.!° 


There was once a noted thief who took his nephew, the son of his sister, and began to 
train him in the art of thievery. 


One day the thief stole a pigeon, and bringing it home told his nephew to cook it and have 
it ready by the time he came back. The boy set about roasting the bird, and when it was ready 
he ate the liver. 


When the thief returned he missed the liver and asked the boy where it was. ‘‘ Pigeons,” 
said the boy, “you ought to know never have livers.” The thief knew that the boy was 
deceiving him, but he said nothing and waited a chance of taking his revenge. 








8 Told by Pandit Brindaban Misr, teacher of the school of Nar Mahal, Agra District, N.-W. P. 
10 Told by Khibi Bam, Kiyasth of Sainya, Agra District, N.-W. P. 
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Some time after the pair went out together and broke into a Thakur’s cow-house. The 
elder thief loosed the Thakur’s buffalo and drove it outside. Then he seized his nephew, tied 
him up with the rope of the buffalo, and went his way. 


In the morning the Thakur came into his cow-house, found his buffalo gone, and the boy 
tied up in its place. ‘‘Whotied you here?” he asked. ‘The man who stole the buffalo,” 
replied the boy. “And whostole the buffalo?” “ The man who tied me up here.’ And thongh 
they cross-questioned him till they were tired they could get no more out of him than this. 


At last the headman of the village said: “ As this fellow will not confess, let us take him 
to the temple of Bhavani and offer his head to the goddess. Perhaps, she will then tell us 
who stole the buffalo.” 


So they took him to the temple, and were just about to cut off his head to offer to the 
goddess, when his uncle, the thief, came up on a horse and asked what they were about. They 
told him the whole story, and he said: ‘“‘Let me take the boy aside and examine him. 
Perchauce, I may be able to find out the truth.” 


So the thief took his nephew a little way aside and said: “Now, what became of the 
pigeon’s liver. Ifyou refuse to tell me I will leave you at the mercy of these clod-hoppers.” 
«“Unele,” the lad replied, “surely you are old enough to know that pigeons don’t have livers.” 
¢*In truth you have the makings of a master-thief in you,” the uncle said, ‘‘ Jump up on the 
horse behind me and let us get out of this.” 

And this was the last the villagers saw of the thieves or the buffalo. 


XI. 
The Rani and her Lover united in death,!! 


Once upon a time there was a banker in a certain city who used daily to go out hunting. 
One day, as he was going to the forest, he saw a Raja who had just married, and was taking 
his Rint to his palace. The party had halted in a garden to eat, and just as the lady came out 
of her litter the banker saw her and fell in love with her. By and by the party started and the 
banker stood looking after the lady. When she had gone some distance he climbed a tree and 
continued looking after her, and as she went still further he stood on the highest bough to catch 


a last glimpse of her, and then in his grief he fell down on his horse which was tied up below 
and both died immediately. 


When the banker did not return that evening his father was anxious about him, and sent 
men to search for him. After a time they came to the garden and found him dead, lying on his 
horse. They came home and told the sad news to his father, who was overwhelmed with grief. 
He directed his servants to burn the body of his son and to erect on the spot a temple of Mahadeva 
and a rest-house for travellers (DharmSila). 


Close to the garden lived a Faqir, who witnessed all these events,and when the temple was 
built he lived in the Dharmsiila and received alms from travellers. 


A year or so after, the Rini, for whose sake the banker had lost his life, came to that place, 
on her way to her father’s house, and halted in the garden. She saw the new temple and the 
Dharmsala, and, remembering that they were not built when she was last at the place, asked 
the Faqir how they came to be erected. He replied: “ These buildings have been erected to 
commemorate the youth whose ashes lie here.’ She asked the Faqir how he lost his life, 
and when she heard the tale, she was filled with love for the youth. So she went to the grave 


and cried, “O Bhagwan! If my love for the youth who lies here be true, may the earth 
open that I may be with him!” 


1 Told by Adhdr Sondr of Dadura, Fatehpur District, N..W, P. 
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Bhagwan heard her prayer. The earth opened, and she joined her lover in the grave. 
On this the earth closed again. After a time her servants came to search for her, and when 
they could not find her they made enquiries of the Faqir. He said: “ This munch I know. 
Just now she was standing here when the earth opened its mouth, and she was engulfed in 
the grave with her lover. Such is the power of true love! ” 


XII. 
The Modest Weaver,!2 


Once upon a time there was a very lovely princess : as she was sitting at her window she 
saw a weaver lad passing by with his water vessel! in his hand. She fell in love with him 
and sent her servants to fetch him. When he came in he began to weep and said: ‘“ Alas! for 
my water-pot? Alas! for my water-pot!” 

“Why are you lamenting your water-pot!’’ She asked: “I want you to marry me and 
then you can have thousands of water-pots like this.” 


But he went on weeping and said: ‘I know, princess, that if I marry you 1 can have 
vessels of gold and silver. But this pot I have used for years, and it has seen me at my 
ablutions. This is why I am lamenting it.” 


The princess thought to herself: “If this weaver’s son is so modest why should I hold 
my honour so cheap?” So she rewarded him handsomely and let him take his old water-pot 


and go home. 
IIT. 


The Riddles of the King.\s 


Once upon a time there wasa king whose wont it was to roam in the streets of his capital 
to find out the condition of his subjects. One day, as he was ous, he came to_a well where 
three young married women were talking about their husbands. 


One of them said: “‘My husband is a professional thief. Some day he will he pnt to 
death or imprisoned. And so lam worn away with anxiety.” 


The second said: ‘‘My husband is always swimming across the river, and I fear that 
some day an alligator will devour him.” 


The third said: ‘(My husband is quite a boy and is no good to me.” 


Then the girls went their way, and the king saw a woman gaily dressed with all her 
jewels, going along the road. He followed her and saw her come to the river. which she began 
to swim across. As she was in the midst of the water an alligator seized her by the leg, but 
she struck at the beast and it let her go. As she reached the other bank, she came face to 
face with a tiger, which she killed with one blow and went on. Then she met her lover who 
was waiting for her, and after a time she swam back again. 


The king went another way and came to a jungle. There he saw a tigress who was being 
delivered of cubs. Just then three or four elephants came up and rushed at her. Dut one 
of the cubs, which had just been born, struck an elephant on the head, killed and began to 
deyour him. The other elephants were afraid and ran away. 


Next day the king saw the same woman who had swum across the river going over again 
and driving a buffalo with her. When she reached the other bank the buffalo ran away and 
she called her brother, whose name was Har Deo, to help her to catch it. 
ee ge ee ere sn EN ee oy ce, ed ee 

12 Told by Akbar Shih Manghi of Manbasa, Dudhi, Mirzapur — one of the aboriginal races: recorded by 
Pandit Ramgharib Chaubé, 

18 The word used is badhani, the lotd with a spout used by Muhammadans for ablution. 

14 Told by Shiu Nandan Baé of Stirajpur, and recorded by Shaikh Didér ’Ali of Bibipw, Azamgath District, 
NW. P. 
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Then ihe king came back to his palace and summoned his ministers, He said: “ Explain 
to me the meaning of these three sentences, or if you fail your lives are forfeited.” These 
were the sentences : 

“ ¥é tinoh pachhidyén (These three suffer remorse).” 
Pukdré Har Deo (Calls out ‘ Har Deo’).” 
Héthi panja ghéo (The elephant wounded by a claw).” 

The ministers were in sore perplexity and none could explain the meaning. Seeing the 
Wazir in grief, his daughter asked the reason, and when he told her the difficulty, she told 
him to go and tell the king as follows; — 

1. “Wér par kt khett dn par dhan chori jdyan; 
Jogi jog bydh na kariyé, ye tinon pachhtiyen. 

2. Nadi panwarké bdgh maré, jal men kd jané bhewd ; 
Bhatis ka parud man na dwé, tab pukdré Har Deo, 


3. Sringhin aur Padmin tnkt kahi na jdé, 
Bhuidin giré wa nahan nahin, ja men hathi, panjé ghiwd,” 


In other words: 


‘‘1, This one farms beyond the river ; this robs the goods of others: this one’s marria 


ge 
was not with her equal — all three will live to repent, ; 


2. She swam across the river and killed the tiger. She knows the secrets of the 


water, but still she cannot control a buffalo-calf, so she has to call on Har 
Deo for help. 


3. The tale of the tigress and the elephants cannot be told. The cyb but just born, 
whose nails had not grown, was able to slay the elephant.” 


The Wazir told these answers to the king, who was so pleased that he asked by whose 
wit they had been discovered. When he heard that it was the wise daughter of the Wazir, 
he made her his queen. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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SOME TELUGU NURSERY SONGS AND CATCHES, 
BY M. N. VENKATASWAMI, M.RAS., MLE.L,S. 
Wo. i. 
A Lullaby. 


Pext. Pranslation, 
©, 0, ayi! O, 0, dyt ! 
Godumha ravaraika, Furrowed mark on thumb, 
Golusungaralu, Chain attached to rings, 
Godullu nidana, Under shady walls, — 
Adu Nagabtshi. Plays Nagabishi, 
O, o, ayt! O, 0, dyé! 
Mudhu mudhikaya, Lovely mudhi-fruit, 
Muthiala killa, Cap of pearls, 
Mudhada laipudurn Awakened to be kissed 


Mi maina mamalu. By mother’s brothers. 
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Text, Translation, 
O, 0, ayi! O, 0, dyi ! 
Palla madhikaya, Milky mudht-frnit, 


Cap of coral, 
Awakened to drink milk 
By mother’s brothers. 


Pagadala killa, 
Pallu dhaga laipudura 
Mi maina mamalu. 


gee at ene 





O, @, ayi ! | O, 0, yt! 
Mudhikayala mudhu Lovely is mudhe-fruit. 
Matullo mudhu Lovely is the lisper. 
Mamala sankana In the lap of mother’s brothers, 
Nagabishanum mudhu ! i Lovely is Nigabishi! 
Wo. IT. 
A Nursery Game, 
Lent, Translation. 
Koko Lanka, Koko Lanka. 
Kédaval Lanka. Lanka of the scythe. 
Lanka dhisina, Conqueror of Lanka, 
Raémudu paita, Rama’s city. 
Muthia biyam, Pearl rice. 
Milaka char, Broomstick water. 
Kala gajja, Ankle bell. 
Kanka num. Kanka num, 
Aiko sukka. Morning star. 
Yennd mudha, Pat of Butter. 
Mamadi mogha, Mango-bud 
Mullai char, Jasmine water. 
Wotes. 


A childsits with its legs stretched ont in front of itself, over which the mother or sister, or 
some female relative, passes her right hand to and fro, repeating the above words, which are 
now more or less nonsense, though no doubt they once had a meaning connected with the story 
of Rima and his conquest of Lanka or Ceylon. 


Kanka num ig a copper ring, which, with betel leaves and turmeric powder, is fastened te 
the wrist during the marriage ceremony. 


No. III. 
A WNursery Rhyme. 
Text. Translation. 

Narfyana, Narayana, nakka toka, Narayana, Nar&yana, fox’s tail, 
Nunnaila vunchi ndvuddhenkapoka ? Why did you keep me without carrying me 

away P 
Putandla gumpa kada dhinchi raka, Setting me down at a parched-gram basket, 
Manchintla baikida miinchi raka. Dipping me in a sweet water well. 

Note. 


Nérdyana, Ndrdyana is a form of invocation to Rama. 
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No. IV. 


(May, 1906. 


A Nursery Rhyme. 


Text, 


Tammudu, tammudu taittu. 


Tammudn pendlamu morikith’. 
Murikitht tisukoni, 
Milalo pettutai, 
Nakkaittka poyai. 
Narayana ! 


Translation. 


Younger-brother, 
amulet, 
Younger-brother’s wife is disagreeable. 
Disagreeable is taken and 
Put in the corner and 
Carried off by a fox. 
Narayana ! 


younger-brother is an 





MISCELLANEA. 


A DISPUTED SUCCESSION: CHAMBA STATE, 
PANJAB. 


On the death of Raja Sri Singh of Chamba in 
1870, in the absence of a direct heir, Mian Suchét 
Singh, the younger of his two surviving 
brothers, laid claim to the gaddi, basing his 
claim on the fact that he was the late Raja’s 
uterine brother. In accordance with the sanad 
of 1848, however, the elder of the two brothers, 
Mian Gépal Singh, was declared the rightful 
heir. 

Tt would be interesting to know on what this 
claim was grounded. There is a very strong 
feeling among all the castes and tribes of the 
Paiijab that uterine consanguinity confers no 
rights to any share in the inheritance? A son 
by a woman’s former husband is termed pichi- 
lagg;? and is at most entitled to maintenance. 


In the legends of Gaga, however, a somewhat 
similar idea appears to underlie one of the main 
incidents of the myth. Giga has two cousins, 
the sons of his mother’s sister, who claim that 
they are entitled to share in his inheritance on 
the ground that they are the adopted sons of his 
mother. There are several variants of this 
incident in the legends, but the changes appear 
to be rung on the following table of descent :— 


Amar ain 





Niwar == Kachhal, 
sister of 
Bachhal 


| 
Jiwar = Bachhal 
Giga 
| 
Arjan Surjan 


others, 


Kachhal’s husband is never mentiored in 
most versions of the legend, but in one version 
a husband has been found for her in the person 
of Niwar, brother of Jiwar, so that these two 
brothers are married to two sisters. 


Inthe ordinary versions, however, itis assumed, 
rather than expressly stated, that Kachhal is 
Bachhal’s co-wife, t. €., also married to Jiwar. 


Nevertheless, in all versions, the claim of 
Arjan and Surjan t6 the share in Giga’s 
inheritaneé, Jiwar’s kingdom or property, 
appears to be based on their relationship to 
Giga as the sons of Kachhal, or the adopted 
sons of B&achhal, and not on their position as 
the sons, actual or putative, of Jiwar or 
Niwayr. 


In the version of the myth published as the 
Song of Gtigd, in the Legends of the’ Pavijdb,? we 
find Arjan and Surjan claiming Bachhal as their 
adoptive mother, while Giga persists in calling 
them ‘sons of my mother’s sister.’ 

Similarly in the Bijnor version* we find Arjan 
and Surjan basing their claim to a share in the 
inheritance in the fact that their mother and 
Bachhal were sisters. 


Conflicting and vagtie as the variants of the 
Gigi myth hitherto collected are, it seems clear 
that a claim to succeed on the ground of 
uterine consanguinity, or on the analogous 
ground of kinship through the mother’s own 
sister — the latter apparently being a curious, 
but not illogical, development of the former 
jdea — is not wholly untenable. 


H. A. Rosa. 
4th December, 1905, : 


er ener alma Rm pseu ney grep TS SL Rie YSRSrGS Sayin 
* Punjab Customary Law, Vol. IIT, p. 53; IV. p. 188; V. p. 68; VI. p. 9: and Ferozepore Code, p. 18, among 


* Pichii-lagg, or a child ‘which is tacked on behind,’ as it were, is a disparaging term in itself. A local term 
for such a son in the Ambila and Karnal Districts of the Punjab is gadhebra, a word which is not traceable in the 
dictionaries and the derivation of which is not known: Punjab Customary Law, Karnal, p. 18, and Ambdla, p. 21. 

* See Vol. IIL, p. 262, where ‘sworn mother’ is an incorrect translation of dharm ki mé, which can only 


mean ‘adoptive mother,’ 
# See ante, Vol, XXIV. pp. 49 ef sag. 
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THE DIPAVAMSA AND THE MAHAVAMSA AND THE HISTORICAL 
TRADITION IN CEYLON, 


BY WILHELM GEIGER ; ERLANGEN. 
A condensed translation by Miss C. A. Nicolson, M.A. 


[ Tue great value of Dr. Geiger’s researches into the development of the historical literature of 
Ceylon, and the importance of that literature in connexion with the evolution of chronological details, 
both historical and religious, are so well known, that we cannot doubt that all readers of the Indian 
Antiguary will welcome the condensed translation here given, with the permission kindly accorded 
by him, of his latest writing on these topics, and that many of them will be led to look into the 
German work itself for the full treatment of the themes. 


While dealing chiefly with the Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, — the two works which must 
always tank foremost in this line until any of the older compositions may be recovered, — and 
with the Commentary on the Mahivarhsa, Dr, Geiger has here handled also other writings which, 
arranged in chronological order, are as follows : — 


1. Samanta-Paisidiki of Buddhaghosa (first third of 5th century). 

2. Mahaibodhivarsa (last quarter of 10th century). 

8. Dathivathsa (shortly after 1211), with Daladapujavali (about 1300). 

4. Pali Thipavarhsa (about 1250), and Singhalese Thipavathsa (shortly before 1260). 
5. Dhatnvathsa (date unknown). 

6. Pijaivali (second half of 138th century). 

7. Nikiyasangraha (end of 14th century), 

8. Rajaratnikara (middle of 16th centary). 

9, Rajivali (beginning of 18th century). 


In the original work, an appendix (pages 120—146 gives a comparative analysis of the 
Dipavamnsa and the Mahaivamsa, with references to parallel passages in the other literature, This 
most valuable appendix must be consulted in the original, where it is presented in such a form as to 
be easily capable of being used even by those who do not read German, — Hprror.] 


Introduction, 


HERE is hardly any part of the mainland of India, respecting whose history we are so 
T well informed as that of the Island of Ceylon. Two chronicles in Pili verse — the 
Introd. pp. Vipavamsa and the Mahivamsa, the former composed in the 4th century, the 
a latter about the end of the 5th — form our most important authorities. They 
contain the same material, and mainly in the same arrangement. They begin with the history of 
Gotama Buddha and his three visits to Lanka. After this, a genealogical section is inserted, 
which traces back the family of Buddha to the mythical king Mahisammata. Then the two 
chronicles follow out the history of Buddhism to the third Council under king ASoka. 
Thereafter, the narrative goes back to the ancient history of Ceylon and the first settlement of 
the island by Aryan immigrants under the leadership of Vijaya, and then it follows the line 
of ancient Singhalese kings to the death of Mahisena at the beginning of the 4th century A. D. 
Lhe reign of Agoka’s contemporary, king Devanampiyatissa, is treated with especial detail ; it 
was in his time that Mahinda, Agoka’s son, introduced Buddhist learning into Ceylon. The 
Mahaivamsa recounts with similar detail the deeds of Dutthagamani, whose reign in the 2nd 
century B. C. represents the heroic epoch in Ceylon. 


In India the writing of history has not been quite separated from poetry, so we need not 
be surprised that the two Ceylonese chronicles likewise contain a medley of myths, legends, 
tales and historical material. Thefurther back into the past we go, the more mythical do 
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the statements sound. Similarly, as we approach the time of the anthors, their credibility 
increases. Even the later sections, however, naturally demand historic criticism. 


Whoever may write the history of Ceylon, has to extract the kerne! of the actual from 
these traditions. The literary historian will, however, rejoice in the very veil in which the 
myths have clothed events. He will trace the origin of epic tradition, its development, and 
its survival in later literature. These are the problems to whose solution we would apply the 
following investigation. 


We are here in the almost unique position of tracing how an epic sets out on a literary 
tourse. Weare in a position to form for ourselves a picture of the contents and form of the 
chronicle which was the ground-work of the epic poem, and of the diverse elements ont of 
which it was composed. We can still observe the traces and signs of the originally oral 
tradition, which, however, lies far back in time, and the co-mingling of prosaic and metrical 
forms. The Dipavathsa represents the first clumsy effort to fashion an epic poem out of the 
material already available. It is a document which arouses our attention, from the very 
incompleteness of its composition and its inherent defects of style. We stand as yet on the 
very threshold of the epic. In like manner, the stiff outlines of the Apollo of Tenea are 


more interesting for the historian of art than many afar-famed example of the fully developed 
art of Greece. 


The Mahavamsa deserves at once the name of arealepic. It is the acknowledged work of 
a poet. And we are enabled in some measure to watch this poet at work in his workshop. 
Accordingly, dependent as he is on his model, to which he is at pains to cling as closely as 


possible, he also passes criticism on it, realizes its faults and inequalities, and seeks to improve 
and equalize them. 


Not only has the Mahavathsa found continuators who have brought down the chronicle 
to their own time, but the old work itself was submitted to revision. This took place because 
the redactor of the poem, without reference even to essential rearrangements, inserted episodes 
at places where it seemed to him suitable or necessary, and thus almost doubled the extent 
of the poem. The sources from which he took these episodes are as a rule assignable. The 
revision 1s accordingly accomplished on literary lines. Itis not “ The People” who tacks 
on to or changes the composition, but an individual who does not follow the dictates of free 
fancy but takes over fixed material and with artistic ingenuity adapts it to new requirements. 


Finally, we can observe how the epic material passes into later literature, assuming 
a historic character, and is enriched here and there, in small measure of course, by new accretions 
from a tradition standing apart from the epos. These additions and amplifications shew 
in many ways by their folk-tale and legendary character their origin in popular tradition. It 
can hardly however be maintained that they were taken from tales orally transmitted. This 
certainly is not impossible, but it is not necessary. Perhaps, they differed in individual cases, 


and may very well have had their origin in literary sources which are no longer or not yet 
accessible. 


We will not assert that the development of the epos, as we observe it in Ceylon, is typical. 
It need not necessarily have been the same at all times and among all nations. But wherever 
the epic question is raised, the Dipavamsa and the Mahivathsa will serve as valuable analogies, 
first for the Indian epic, but also for those of other nations. Its chief value consists in the 
fact that in the case of the Ceylonese epics we have not to deal with possibilities and hypothetical 
constructions, but we can follow the actual process of development. The foundation, it is 
true, is unfortunately no longer accessible, and must be inferred. There are, however, 
valuable means of help at our disposal, and the epos itself lies before us in three stages of 
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development, which we are enabled to compare with one another and of which we can 
investigate the origin and growth. 


I. THE DIPAVAMSA AND THE MAHAVAMSA 
IN RELATION TO EACH OTHER. 


1.— The Composition of the Dipavarmsa. 


In spite of its grandiloquent proem, we cannot call the Dipavathsa a work of art. It appears 

P 4 rather as a collocation of fragments arranged on the system we have indicated. 

In addition we have the clumsiness and incorrectness of speech, and a number 

of other phenomena, which require a special discussion. To these belongs the peculiarity 

that the same subject is frequently treated twice or three times, e.g. the story of the first 

Council after Buddha’s death is told in IV. 1—26 and again in V. 1—15, the second being 

a more orderly and finished picture. The chief difference is that, in the second account, 

greater importance is laid on the personality of Mahaikassapa, the convener of the assembly. 

So, too, the story of the second Council, caused by the heretical teachings of the Vajjiputta- 

monks, is related in IV. 47—55 and in V. 16—38. Again the first version is 

more fragmentary, while the second looks like a working up of a sketch, In 

the first version there is a prose insertion, a list of the ten points of difference, which the 
orthodox Theras contest. This is versified in the second version. 

Two versions also exist of the third Council and its cause, vez. VII. 84—43 and VII. 44—59, 
in which greater discrepancies are seen. The second version mentions a new fact, wanting 
in the first — the deed of violence of one of ASoka’s ministers, which is told more particularly 
in the Mahavamsa, V. 240 ff. One circumstance is indicative of the copying tendency of the 
Dipavamsa or the whole tradition. The second version is associated in certain particulars 
with the description of the first Council, as it is found in V. 1 ff. Single 
verses are almost identical. Evidently these are stereotyped turns of speech, 
which were employed again and again in narratives of this sort. 


P.-6, 


P. 6. 


The history of the gifts which king Asoka sent to Ceylon to king Devanampiyatissa, with 
the addition of an invitation to accept Buddhism, is found in XI. 32—40 andagain in XII, 1—?. 
A third account even is given in XVII. 83 ff. The call of Mahinda and the appearance to him 
of the god Sakka (Indra) who commands him to make a journey are told in XII. 16—28 and 
29—40. Several verses are verbally repeated, and in the second version a 
piece of prose is inserted. Finally, in the last chapter a “contamination” of 
two versions is certain. 


a cae a 


Further peculiarities in the compositiou of the Dipavamsa are the gaps which the narrative 
repeatedly shows, the immediate tacking on to one another of the episodes, the frequent 
interchange of speech and counter-speech without the speakers being named. One other 
phenomenon is of especial importance, andon this I must dwellat some length. A wholeseries 
of verses is met with in the Dipavamsa, which contain only the heads of some 
narrative. They are ranged side by side in catchwords, after the manner of 
headings, often without proper construction. These I designate as mnemonic verses. 


P. 8. 


An interesting example of such is found in XVII. 3 ff., in the story of the last four Buddhas 
and their visits to Ceylon. The events took place each time in the same way, according to 
legend. The island is visited by some “ affliction.” This causes the Buddha to journey thither, 
He descends on a mountain in the island and frees the people from the ‘‘affliction.” Then he 
preaches to the prince and the people in the capital. He receives a park as a present, and 
plants in it a branch of his sacred tree, which a nun fetches from India. 
The Buddha leaves as objects of veneration relics which are kept in a Thipa or 
tupe. Ou his departure he appoints one of his disciples to be the chief of the newly founded 


Bes 
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community. This is the course of events, which differs only as to the names of the Buddha, 
the island, the king, the capital, &c. The narrative of the history of the Buddha-visits to 
Ceylon begins in the Dipavamsa with the following remarkable verse: — 
‘The island, the town and the king, the plague and the relics, 
The tope, the island and the mountain, the park, the Bodhi tree, the nun, 
The monk and the best of Buddhas. These are the thirteen subjects.” 


This is obviously a kind of heading, naming all the subjects to come under consideration 
in the story. The text then continues, taking up the subjects in order: ‘ Ojadipa, Varadipa, 
Mandadipa are the names of the beautiful island of Laika, which is also known as Tambapanni, 
Abhayapura, Vaddhamana, Visala, Anuradhapura are the four names of the townat the times of 
the preaching of the four Buddhas,” &c. This, then, is only a list of names, raw material for 
the narrative, but not itself a connected account. From v. 26 onward, however, the story of 
the first Buddha Kakusandha follows in orderly narration and systematic detail. 


Mnemonic verses are, again, met with in Dipavathsa, XIX. 2, 8, where the materials 
mentioned in the founding of the Great Tope in Anuradhapura are enumerated. 
The detailed description is found in the Mahavamsa, XXIX. 1 ff. Among other 
examples may be mentioned a singular verse in Dipavarhsa, I, 29: — 


P. 10. 


“The throne, the Animisa, the cloister, the jewel-house, the Ajapala-tree and the 
Muealinda tree with the Khirapala grove.” 


The verse refers to what happened immediately after the nightof enlightenment. It fills 
up a gap between this event and the first preaching at Benares. 


From these considerations it is plain that the Dipavamsa represents a primitive stage of 
epic poetry. When we find two versions of the same story placed side by side, we have 
obviously to deal with the deposit of an originally oral tradition. Such versions are accountable 
only on the assumption that, while certain phrases and verses became stereotyped by custom, 
greater freedom was allowed to the narrator in other parts. It cannot indeed 
be maintained that the Dipavamsa is merely this verbal tradition put directly in 
writing. The author has doubtless used one or more literary sources, but these again bear 


traces of an originally oral tradition. The collocation of versions must, in any case, have been 
intentional, 


Badd. 


The Dipavatnsa in many points recalls the form of the early Indian Akhyana poetry, the 
peculiarity of which is that the whole narrative did not formally take shape, but only certain 
parts were metrically fixed and so became more secure from further distortions in the course of 
transmission. Such parts were, especially, direct speeches. These were united by explanatory 

pia prose passages giving the names and the situation. When this prose became 

a versified, the result was a poem of the ballad type, which forms the materials for 

an epic. Rhys Davids rightly notices that these separate stages of the Akhyana poetry are to 

be found in the canonical books of the Buddhists. In the Thera and Therigathis we have only 

the speeches preserved — the narrative framework must be taken from the commentaries. In 

the Suttantas of the second book of the Digha-Nikaya, both the speeches in verse and the 

narrative in prose are contained. Finally, we find ballads in which the narrative also is 
transmitted in metrical form. We stand thus on the threshold of real epic poetry. 


The Dipavamsa stands at this stage of development: itis not a fully developed epic, 
although single episodes, e. g., the visit of Kakusandha, are worked out in ballad style ; in 
many parts the prose narrative is assumed. At such points the mnemonic verses are inserted 
as an aid to the memory. This explains the presence of dialogue without the speakers’ names, 

eae In many places the explanation of the narrator is necessary to the understanding 

feat of the story ; e.g., we have in the Dipavathsa a prophecy about Moggaliputta with 
no indication of the anthor or occasion of the prophetic utterance. From the Mahavarsa, 
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V. 98 ff we can infer that it was the Presbyters of the second Council who foresaw the 
future fall of Buddhist learning and the restoration of the faith by Moggvaliputta. Again, in 
the Dipavathsa we find introduced quite abruptly (AIL. 64): “The Thera, standing on the 
sumniit of the mountain, said to the carriage-driver, ‘No, a carriage is not allowed: the Holy 
One has forbidden it.’” This only becomes intelligible when we add from the Mahiavatisa, 
ALY. 42, that in the meantime night has passed and that in the morning the king sends 
his charioteer to the Missaka mountain to conduct thence Mahinda and his friends into the 
town. Many verses in the Dipavathsa are unintelligible without a commentary. 


2.— The Mahavamsa in comparison with the Dipavamsa. 


The Mahaivathsa and the Dipavamsa agree not only in matter, but also in arrangement. 
This agreement is so close as to preclude any theory of a purely accidental 
congruity. Two alternatives remain: — (1) that the Mahiivatisa (which is 
undoubtedly later than the Dipavamsa) has taken matter and arrangementfrom the Dipavamsa ; 
or (2) that both have drawn from the same source. The latter assumption is, as we shall see, 
the correct one. 


P. Ld. 


Only in two cases is there difference of order in the events treated, the Mahivamsa 
following a tradition neglected in the earlier poem. Quite a number of verses are verbally 
identical; others, though not identical, closely resemble each other. It is quite likely that the 
author of the Mahavainsa knew and copied the author of the Dipavamsa, but it is more 
probable that for both authors many verses had. as it were, the official impress of tradition. 
Compare the words in which Asoka communicates to Devinainpiyatissa his attachment to 
Buddhism (VD, NIT.5 = M. XI. 34): “TD have taken my refuge in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Samgha; I have avowed myself a lay pupil of the doctrine 
of the Sakyaputta,” and also the words in which Mahinda announces his mission to the king 
CD, Si 51S Me. XIV. 8): “ We are monks, O great king, pupils of the King of Truth. 


Ont of compassion towards thee have we repaired hither from Jambndipa.” 


P. 16, 


In spite of these points of agreement, there is a wide gulf between the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahivansa. The composition of the former is clumsy and inartistic. The latter is a work of 
art, a kavya according to the conception of Indian poetry. This difference is seen at the outset 
by a comparison of the somewhat turgid and boastful tone of the Dipavamsa with the more 
moderate tone of the Mah&vamsa, the author of which, however, claims for his work freedom 
from the faults which characterised the older compositions. 


The MSS. of the Mahavamsa give at ANAVII. 50 the words Mahavamso nitthito. 
The Commentary, too, stops at this point, It corresponds farther with the second lasr 
verse of the Dipavamsa, AAII. 75. These arguments alone are sufficient to 
prove that the old work actually closed with these words, and that the 
succeeding chapters are the work of a later hand. In the later chapters occurs a series of 
words not found in the older Mahivatisa. Again, at NXNXVIT. 93 there is made mention of 
the Dathadbituvamsa, in which the history of the tooth-relic is told. If this be the poem 
of that name now extant, as I think probable, and not its Singhalese prototype, the second 
half of the 87th chapter must have been written after the year 1219. Another instance of 
agreement is found in the fact that the continuation of the Mahivamsa begins with the 
closing words of the Dipavamsa. 


ope ce 


Apart from formal differences in the poems, we find important differences in the subject- 


matter. Whuile the outlines are essentially the same, the Mahfvathsa amplifies old material 
and introduces new. 
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Viewed as a whole, the Mahavarsa falls into two principal divisions, the first being 

chapters I.—XX., this again admitting a subdivision into two, wz. IL—X. and 

eet X{.—XX. The latter subdivision deals with the history of Devanampiyatissa 
and the conversion of Ceylon; the earlier chapters form a sort of double introduction. 


The second chief division is entered on at Chapter X XI. with the accession of Mahasiva. 
In the Dipavamsa we reach Mahiasiva at XVIII. 45; and what follows embraces only 192 
more verses. This disparity is explained by the presence in the Mahidvathsa of the history 
of king Dutthagdmani, which is here worked into a completely independent poem, filling 
ten chapters, while in the Dipavamsa only 13 verses are devoted to this king. At Chapter 
XXV. we note the union of the two streams of tradition — the priestly and the popular. 
After the narration of war and bloodshed, the scene is shifted to the palace and cloister, 
and the warrior-hero becomes the Defender of the Buddhist faith. He devotes himself, 
in expiation of his sins, to the founding of monastic institutions, but before the completion 

ose of the Great Tope he falls sick and dies. This history is summarized in 


Dipavamhsa, the mnemonic verses XIX. 2—9 shewing that all the events were 
known to its author. 


The accession of popular tradition is further brought out by the introduction in the 
Mahavamsa of shorter episodes, omitted or dismissed in a sentence by the Dipavamsa. 
These episodes either are of a secular and political type or consist of anecdotes, tales, 
stories, and legends. These occar more frequently in the latter half of the poem. 
A genuinely Indian narrative of a popular character is the early history of Nigrodha (M. V. 
43—63) who is known to the Dipavathsa only as the monk who converted Agoka. Another 
popular tale is that of the prince Tissa (M. V. 155 #f.) which finds an analogy in the 


Kathasaritsigara (Ch. 27) and has the same underlying idea as the story of the Sword of 
Damocles. 


To the same class belongs the story of Vijaya and the sorceress Kuveni (M. VII. 96 #f.). 

P. 95. This bears a remarkable resemblance to the Circe-legend of the Odyssey, while 

; many other episodes bear the mark of legendary and popular origin, and often 
resemble in a striking manner the legends of the Enro pean nations, 


&.-— The amplified Mahdavarsa, 


The Mahavathsa, however, does not complete the course of development of the epos; we 
possess an ‘“‘amplified Mahavarnsa,” embodying new material in addition to the 
Pp. 28-29, a oe . , : , 
original text. This discovery we owe to E. Hardy?! in a Kambodian manuscript. 
While its asthetic value may be slight, its interest from the point of view of literary history is 
considerable as shewing how a ready-made work is extended by new additions. In the 
Kambodian MS., 5,791 verses are found, as against 2,915 in the original Mahavamsa. It is of 
special interest that we can, as a rule, fix the sources from which the author has taken his 
materials for this extension. He himself names the Buddhavarnsa and the Thipavathsa. 
The latter exists in Singhalese and Pali. The Pali commentary on the Mahavathsa is also 
largely ased. These three works resemble one another very closely, and from them the author 
of the Kambodian Mabiivathsa beats out his verses. Frequently, the mention of a name in the 
original Mahivarisa is the occasion for a versified history of the person. Even without the 
earlier work, however, one could probably detect the interpolations from the presence of certain 
uliarities and other signs that the interpolator was the less skilled poet. Yet, even 
8, we should be far from establishing the original text. Apart from actual inter- 
polations, there are in the Kambodian MS. detailed explanations of short statements in the older 
poem, also single lines inserted and slight alterations made for the sake of clearness. 


linguistic pec 
admitting thi 





1 Cf. J. BR. A, 8.1902, p. 1s 7 PLT. 8, 1902-3, pp. 61 ff, 
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The author of this manuscript calls himself Moggalina, Of his date we can say nothing 
with certainty, but from certain clerical errors in the text we infer vad it was 
copied from an originalin Singhalese. Other indications suggest that the author 
lived in Ceylon. In this connection it may be mentioned that in the later Mahfvatsa. 
UXXVIII. 9, a priest is introduced who lived in the 12th century under Parakkamabihu 
the Great, and clearly was one of the then prominent ecclesiastics. 


P. 33. 


IJ. THE DIPAVAMSA AND THE MAHAVAMSA IN RELATION TO 
THEIR SOURCES. 


4,— The Commentary and the author of the Mahavamsa, 


Turnours identification of the author of the Muahavamsa with that of the Commentary 
Bees rests on a wrong interpretation of the closing words of the Commentary. In 
p. 3 : ; ae ; iy ed 

the Commentary, the author of the Mahavathsa is designated as @eariyo ayai 
acartyo, “the teacher, waster or savant.’’ A difference in time is clearly indicated in the 
Commentary, 447, 26, on Mahavathsa, XX XIII. 58, where it is said that the Samagalla mentioned 
in the Mahavarhsa was now (id@ni), i. e., in the time of the writer of the Commentary, called 
Moragalla. More important for fixing a date is the passage (referred to by Snyder) at V.13 where 
the Dhammaruchi and the Sagaliya are mentioned as schismatic sects. In commenting on this, 
the Commentary mentions later monastic strifes which took place in the reign of Dithopatissa, 
“the nephew.” The author of the Commentary, then, lived after the reign of Dithopatissa 
{I., # e, roughly speaking, after 670 A. D. Still narrower limits are drawn if the 
Mahabodhivamsakathi is identical with the Mahabodhivamsa. This, as I can prove, is 
a work not of the fifth century, as has been hitherto assumed, but of the end of the tenth. The 
Commentary on the Mahavaihsa therefore, cannot have been written before the beginning of 
the eleventh century. 

A lower limit is fixed from the fact that the author of the Commentary did uot know 
the later continuation of the Mahavamsa, and so must have lived before the 
second half of the thirteenth century ; also notably from the fact that the Pali 
Thipavamsa, which was composed in the middle of this century, is made abundant use of in 
the Commentary. The date then for the Commentary is 1000—1250. 

As regards contents, the Commentary adds to the Mahavamsa, apart from exegetic and 
dogmatic statements, a mass of historical and legendary material, folklore,and romance. It bears 
the same relation to the Mahavamsa as the Mahivamsa does to the Dipavamsa; so that the 
Mahavathsa had not exhausted the store of available epic material. 


P. 37. 


From legendary sources comes the history of the earlier Buddhas, which serves in the 
Commentary, 35 ff, as an elucidation of Mahfivamsa, 1. 6 4#f., where only the 
names are given, The history of Gotama-Buddha is treated more in detail than 
in the epic. These Buddha-legends undoubtedly come down from the church tradition, and 
we may assume the same authority for the different notes which amplify the account of the 
festival at the laying of the foundation-stone of the Great Tope. Another history bearing 
the stamp of genuine monastic tradition is that of Nanduttara, an earlier incarnation ol 
Sonuttara who was entrusted with the collection of relics for the Great Tope. The same holds 
good of the history of the relics and the dialogue between the dying Dutthagamani and the 
monk Theraputtabhaya, as spun out in the Commentary. 

In the Commentary there is no lack, however, of passages which seem to be derived from 
popular tradition. Quite a romance is formed by the tale of the love of 
Salirijakumira, a son of Dutthagimani, for a Candala maiden. The Muahivatsa 
raerely states that the prince, for the sake of this girl, had resigned the throne, and that the 
two had been united in a previous state of existence. The Commentary elucidates this in 
a longer narrative. Other outlines are similarly supplemented, notably those of the Indian 


P, 38. 


Pp. 39—~44. 
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kings before ASoka. The story of Susunaga belongs to that class of folktale which depicts the 
founders of new dynasties as having been exposed in infancy, and having been tended by some 
wild animal until the arrival of men who bring them up. Susuniga is tended by a serpent, 
while Candagutta, whose history is told at length in the Commentary, 119, 8 ff., 1s brought 
up by a steer called Canda. A continuous analysis of the two poems shews the degree 
to which the “monastic” tradition is supplemented by the “ Secular.” 


Mahinama is named in the closing words of the Commentary as author of the Mahivansa, 
and is said to have lived at the monastery built by the general Dighasanda, who 
was a general under Devanampiyatissa. Turnour assumes that this Mahiinama 
was the uncle of the king Dhatusena, who is said to have lived in the institution built by 
Dighasanda. Turnour? has taken the name of this individual from Mahavathsa, XXXIX. 42, 
where we are told that Moggalana I. (497—515) had transferred the monastery of Sihagiri to 
Mahanima, the presbyter of the Dighasanda monastery. But the two Mahanaimas are not 
uecessarily identical. Chronology is against it. Dhatusena entered the institution in the time 
of the Damila Pandu (486—44]) when his uncle was already “ Thera’’ and therefore consider< 
ably older than his nephew. It is extremely improbable from considerations of age that the two 
Mabanimas represent the same person, Turnour thinks that the uncle was author of the 
Mahavathsa, basing his argument on the statement (Mahivamhsa, AX XVIII. 59) that on the 
occasion of a festival at the cremation of Mahinda, Dhatusena had ordered the Dipavathsa to be 
read through. Turnour says without hesitation that the Mahavamsa is meant. Snyder, 
however, has disposed of this identification. My own view is that we must entirely dissociate 
the Mahanima named in Mabivamsa, SX XIX. 42 from the uncle of Dhatusena. Much points 
to him as the author of the Mahavamsa, but of course we have to deal with a supposition which 
contains a certain probability, not witha certainty. Two points coincide: the name and the 
locality. In that case, the date of the composition would be the last quarter of the fifth 
century, a result which may at least have plausibility. 


Pp. 44-45, 


With regard to the period of composition of the Dipavamsa, we have Oldenberg’s 
arguments for ascribing it to the time between the beginning of the fourth and 
the first third of the fifth centuries A. D. (1) The upper limit igs fixed at 
302—304, by internal evidence. (2) A lower limit is found in the fact that Buddhaghosa 
(beginning of fifth century) knew a version of the Dipavamsa, which differed somewhat 
from ours. (8) The Dipavathsa was publicly read under king Dhatusena (second half of fifth 
century), Besides, the Commentary mentions a ‘‘ Dipavathsatthakatha.” Comparing these 
results with those reached about the Mahivathsa, it seems probable that the two works are 
separated from each other by an interval of 100t0150 years. The great difference in the matter 
of style which exists between them, is explained by the fact that in this period occurs the 
activity of Buddhaghosa, which forms a turning point in the entire literary life of Ceylon. 


P. 47, 


5. — The Authorities. 


Various passages in the Commentary deal with the authorities on which our Mahavaisa 
rests and the relation it bears to them. ‘These are : — (a4) Comm. 21, 31—22, 21; (6) Comm. 25, 
31—26, 1; (c) Comm. 18—26; (d) Comm. 29, 19—34; (e) Comm. 502, 34—5038, 4. From 
these we gather that: (1) Our Mahavamhsa is the translation of a work, composed in Singhalese, 
into the Magadhi or literary language, ¢. e., into Pali, by rendering the original prose into verse. 
From this it takes its name “ Padyapadoruvathsa.” (2) The translation, while 
exact, was used to remedy the faults of omissions and repetitions found in the 
vriginal. (3) Several names were attached to the original. It is called “ Sihalatthakatha ” 
\Singhalese commentary) or Pordnatthakathi (commentary of the Ancients) and even “In the 
style of the Inhabitants of the Mahavihara,” and, lastly, it is more particularly designated as 
a ee 


2 Cf. J. R, A. S. 1875, p. 193. 
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the “ old Mahivathsa of the Sihalatthakathi” or the “ Mahavatsa of the Sihalatthakathi 
somposed by the ancients in the Singhalese language.” 


14 appears that at the Mahivihira in Anuradhapura an old commentary to the canonical! 
writings was preserved, whichwas designated “ Atthakatha.” A part of this formed 
the ‘‘ancient Mahivatmsa,’’ on which the work of Mahdinima rests. Materially, 
the new work agrees with the old, but is more poetically and evenly set forth. 


BP, 49. 


We have now to consider the nature and compass of the literature which the author of our 
Mahivamsa had before him, more especially of the Sthalatthakathi-Mahaivamsa and what 
position the latter occupied in that literature. The Mahivamsa speaks (Proem, I. 2) of 
a Mahivamsa of the ancients, poranehi kato p’eso (scil. mahdvaisu). Clearly this refers to the 
-vork which formed the basis, known also to the Commentary by the same name. It is further 
briefly referred to as Porana, “the Ancients,” which name is mentioned seven times in the 
Commentary. Hach time occur the words texndauw porané and one or more Pali 
verses follow. Frequent mention of the Porand is found in Buddhaghosa’s 
Commentaries, also with Pali verses annexed. The authority, then, on which the Mahavamsa 
drew, was interspersed with Pali verses, but was at the same time not merely a collection. 
he Sumangala-Vilasini cites three Pali verses, but also a series of prose passages which 
emphatically bear the stamp of notes from a commentary. The Pora@né was then a regular 
Atthakatha, in Singhalese prose with Pali verses, a form still seen in modern Singhalese works. 
rom many passages in the Commentary it is clear that Porand and Atthakatha refer to the 
same work, and that Sihalatthakatha is only a more exact designation for the authority known 
more briefly as Atthakatha. 


P. 50. 


Apart from the two commentaries of Buddhaghosa, nine other works are cited in the 
Commentary, the most important of which are the Uttaravihiratthakatha and the 
Uttaravibaira-Mahivamsa. The whole shews that a rich literature was at the 
disposal of the author; for at that time there still existed the vast collection preserved in the 
different monasteries in the shape of commentaries on the canonical writings. A secondary 
literature, too, had already begun, in which isolated subjects, such as the story of the Bodhi 
tree, the Topes, and so on, found a place. This literature the Commentary has used at all 
events for subsidiary incidents, the chief of these being drawn from the Sithalatthakatha of the 
Mahavibara, 


Pp. 51—56. 


@6.— The Contents of the Sources. 


The Mahavamsa follows closely, on the whole, the Atthakathi: the Commentary amplifies 
pices and supplements from it: hence a combination of the two will give a nearer 
a view of the nature and compass of the basis of the Mahavamssa. 


The passages we know to be cited from the Atthakatha may be divided into six classes, 


I. — Early History, comprising the legends of the earlier Buddhas, though these may 
be taken only indirectly from the Atthakathi through the medium of the Jitaka-Nidanakathi. 
The text of the Commentary and of the Jataka-Nidinakatha is simply a rendering of the old 
Singhalese original. Specially interesting is the narrative of the three visits of Buddha to 
Ceylon, These visits formed an important subject fur both the Dipavathsa and Mahavamsa, and 
both copy closely their original. The points of agreement between the Commentary and the 
Dipavathsa are also numerous and significant, and shew, too, how detailed the Atthakathd must 
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have been, while the author of the Commentary was able, with great exactitude, to check the 
Mahivamsa by the Atthakatha. 


Ll. —- History of India up to Asoka. — The additions of the Commentary to Indian 
history for which the Atthakatha is expressly named as authority are not numerons, but enough 
to shew that Indian history was reviewed in that work, as far as if eoncerned the development 
of Buddhism. But the Commentary brings into this section a mass of new materials of a 
genuinely popular character, nominally relating to the history of Candagutta. These narratives 
are taken partly from the Atthakatha, partly from the Uttaravihiratthakathii, the latter being 
expressly cited as the source for the story of Susuniga, for that of the nine Nanda princes, and 
for Candagutta. The Commentary unfortunately does not name the authority for the tales 
immediately following; perhaps we may infer that, when no source is named, the Atthakath§ 
is meant. 


IIL, LV. — The Commentary contributes few additions to the History of the Councils 
and the Theras, noneat all to that of Devanampiyatissa and Mahinda. Here the 
Dipavarnsa and Mahivarhsa (in almost perfect agreement) both closely copy 
the Atthakatha, which must have contained the accounts of the Couneils and the prominent 
ecclesiastical chiefs with even greater detail than we find in the later works. 


P. 63. 


V.— Two references only are found to the later kings (except Dutthagimani) in the Com- 
mentary : one in connection with Siratissa, the successor of Mahasiva, the other 
with Kanitthatissa ; the latter being important as shewing that the Mahivansa 
part of the Atthakatha extended to at least the close of the second century A.J. : probably like 
the Dipavathsa and Mahavathsa it extended to Mahisena. 


P. 64. 


VI.— Many references to the Atthakathi relate to the time of Dutthagamani, which 

— must have been treated in detail. The account of the festival at the laying 

a= of the foundation-stone of the Great Tope is particularly interesting because 
we can see from it how the Pali verses may have been divided. At the end it is entitled ¢tz 
Atlthakathaya vuttain; vuttam pt cetmir; and then follows the mnemonic verse, Dipavathsa, 
XIX. 8, which contains nothing but the names of the twelve Theras, It may reasonably 
be assumed that the verse stood exactly so in the Atthakathi and was transferred into 
the Dipavamsa. Several sections of purely epic import are explicitly referred to the 
Atthakatha, but it is probable that such explicit references by no means indicate all the 
material derived irom Atthakatha. Many isolated notes are given without any source being 
named ; these probably, though not necessarily, are from this source. For instance, names are 
frequently given in the Commentary, which are wanting in the text of the Mahiavamsa. 
A. series of brief notes introduced by vudtarh hott indicate that they are quoted. The narrative 
of Bhaddaji, Commentary, 405—407, a more extended account of Mahivamsa, XXXI. 5—14 
considering its style, may come from the Atthakatha. | 


7.-—— Results. 
From the above investigation we reach the following conclusions : —~ (1) Before 
66: Buddhaghosa’s time there was a wealth of literary commentary under the general 


name of Atthakatha, called also the work of “the Ancients.” (2) Such 
Aithakathas were preserved in the various monasteries; notably in the Mahavihira and 
Uttaravihara. (3) A definite historic part of the Atthakathi of both institutions was called 
Mahavatsa, the editions differing in details. (4) Our Mahivathsa rests on the authority of the 
Mahavainsa of the Mahavihiara, (5) and is a fairly close copy of its original, with the faults of 
irregularity and redundance corrected. (6) The Commentary mentions other works besides 


the Atthakathi, many belonging to the literature of the Porani, others to later works 
Buddhaghosa’s commentaries are also mentioned. 
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Two questions now confront us: (1) What rdéle does the old Mahidvamsa play in the 
literature of the Atthakathi, and of what elements is it composed ? (2) How 
did the Epic Poetry of Ceylon, as represented by the Dipavamsa and oar 
Mahavutisa, arise out of the old Mahfvathsa of the Atthakathi ? 





P. 70. 


Oldenberg’s view is that the Sihalatthakathi-Mahivathsa forms a historical introduction 
to the dogmatic part of the Atthakathi, just as Buddhaghosa gives a similar historical preface to 
his commentaries on the Digha-Nikiya. Many considerations point in another direction. Its 
very scope and fulness look unlike a “ historic introdnction,’” which would have ended with the 
establishment of Buddhism in Ceylon. More probably the Mahfvathsa of the Ancients was 
an independent work, bronght down by the Mahivihira monks to the time of Mahasena, and 
interrupted at that time by wars. It may, of course, have grown out of such a historical 
introduction. The preface to the Dipavathsa says as much, but it belongs to an epoch in 
which the scope of the work was less than at the time when Mahinima worked out the material 
in a poetic way, or when the Dipavathsa arose. The old frame was burst, and from the 
“ historical introduction” to the Atthakatha there grew the Mahivamsa of the Ancients — the 
comprehensive chronicle of the Mahavihira. 


We have seen how a double strain of sacred and secolar tradition appears in both the 

oi eh Dipavaiisa and the Mahavamsa. From what the Commentary says of the relation 

— of the Mahivathsa to its basis, we must infer that already in the Atthakatha- 

Mahivathsa there appeared both phenomena, an originally oral tradition, and the fusion of 

a “church” anda “secular” tradition. The legends naturally varicd with the reciter, and 

variants were inserted, side by side, by the monks. The work gradually assumed the shape 
in which Mahainima found it. 


Coming now to the Dipavathsa, we find that in many places it is plainly a collection of 
the introductory and mnemonic verses contained in the Atthakathi-Mahivansa, 
but with some attempt at artistic treatment, It is in fact the bridge between 
the Atthakatha-Mahivarsa and the Mahivathsa. - As the Pali verses occur seldom or never in 
popular tradition and the Dipavathsa contains so many, it must have deliberately preferred the 
monastic part of its basis. ‘This is one of the striking points of contrast between the two works, 
the Dipavathsa and the Mahivamsa. It is to be noted that the “repetitions” are not always 
verbatim ; they frequently look lke two versions of the sanmie narrative. The basis-work, 
the Atthakatha-Mahavarisa, would naturally have preserved such: but it is just possible that 
a further source, resembling the Atthakatha-Mahivamhsa in plan and content, was drawn on by 
the compiler of the Dipavainsa. 


P. 73—"6. 


The development of the epos in Ceylon, then, came about by the following stages. About 
the middle of the fifth century was extant that comprehensive chronicle called ‘ the Mahivathsa 
ef the Ancients” —a constituent part of the Atthakathd. It was a kind of Encyclopedia 
of all the legends and traditions bearing on the history of Ceylon. The Dipavamsa, on the 
other hand, represents the first clumsy effort to give form to the mass of material stored in 
that chronicle. A noteworthy circumstance is the rejection of the old Siughalese dialect for 
Pali, the new church-language. With the fifth century, Buddhaghosa’s activity gave a great 

P77. impetus to literary life in Ceylon. Pali becomes forthwith the speech of the 

church and the scholur. Mahdinama is better equipped for his work. True, he 
has not yet surmounted his material, and transfers much of the original bodily into his work. 
He is no genius, and his work is no literary contribution of the first rank, but it shews, as 
compared with the Dipavaisa, a great step in advance. 


The stage of epic form is reached with the Mahivathsa, but the process of literary 
development is not ended. The Commentary amplifies and supplements from other works 
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material relating to the subject. And now, from this material, Moggalana has, at a later time, 
produced the amplified Mahavatnsa of the Kambodian manuscript, while at places he has 
embodied in Mahinaima’s epic new episodes which he thought cognate. It would be interesting 
to know if other MSS. exist, in Ceylon or South India, which contain similar retouchings of 
the Mahavamsa. 


Ill. HISTORICAL TRADITION APART FROM THE EPIC. 


8. — The Introduction of the Samanta-Pasadika, the Mahabodhivamsa, the 
Dathavarmhsa, and the Thupavamsa. 


Of much interest for us is the historical introduction which Bnaddhaghosa prefixes to his 
Samanta-Pasidika. This work lies between the epics in age, and its contents 
coincide so exactly with those of the Mahavatnsa that there can be no question 
of their common origin. Both drew largely on the Atthakathad, and both reproduced their 
authority with considerable exactitude. The Samanta-Pasadika (Smp.) begins with the events 
immediately following Buddha’s death, and deals with the story of the two Councils. The 
circumstance is peculiar in so far as an account of these Councils is also given in the 
Chullavagga XI. and XII. Buddhaghosa’s account of the first Council rests on Chy. XI. 1-8, 
whence he copies whole passages verbatim, and amplifies them, presumably, from the 
old Singhalese Atthakatha. It is significant that even in the passages which occur in 
the Smp., and not in Chyv., verbal agreements are found. The account of the second Council 
is given similarly in Chv., Smp., and the Mahavamsa. Buddhaghosa cites the Dipavamsa, 
besides other authorities, for passages which differ somewhat from the text now extant. 


P. 78. 


Notable instances of agreement between the Samanta-~Pasidika and the Mahavathsa are : — 
Pp. 70-81 Smp. 204, 2: the story of Moggaliputtatissa, who conducted the third Council, 
; " is in close agreement with M. V. 98 & Then, Smp. 299,17, History of Asoka, 
=M.V.9—34, D. VI. 1—14. The episodes of the Naga king Kala in 300, 12 ff. and of 
Nigrodha 300, 32 ff. are found in M. V. 89 and V. 36, D. VI. 24 ff. The Dedication Festival 
of Asoka, the entrance of Mahinda and Sanghamitta into the Order, = M, V. 174—213, D. VII. 
1—31. The narrative 306, 18 ff. of the Thera Kontiputtatissa = M. V. 213—230, the fall of the 
church = M, VY. 23]1—243, Tissa and his conversion, M. V. 155-174, —all find a place in both 
works, These are a few examples where the verbal agreement between them is noticeable. 
Certainly in some parts Smp. agrees even more closely with D. than with M. These, 
however, are cases where Mahanama’s artistic personality led him to deviate from his original. 


It is of importance to note that the Samanta-Pasidik& was frequently made use of in later 


literature. It is mentioned in the Commentary on the Mahiavamsa, which contains whole 
passages verbally identical with it. 


Here and there, the Samanta-Pasidika fills gaps in the epics; e, g., Smp. 310, 12 ff. 
narrates a dream of Asoka before the arrival of Moggaliputtatissa (¢7. M. V. 246 ff.). Again 
in 811, 32H. the Tittirajitaka told by Tissa to the king is briefly summarised. 


The assumption, then, that the Mahavathsa of the Sihalatthakatha was the source for the 
_ introduction of the Samanta-~Pasidika may be accepted as correct, Of course, 
ea Buddhaghosa has limited himself to what seemed important for his particular 
vbject. He holds as closely to his original as Mahanama did at a later time. Indeed, it ig not 


impossible that Mahanama even consulted the Samania-Pasadiki and schooled himself in 
Buddhaghosa’s classic Pali, 


The Mahabodhivamsa begins with the story of the Buddha Dipankara, enumerates shortly 
the existences of the Bodhisatta, and then relates the life of Gotama-Buddha until the 


eoeaele 


* Oldenberg, Vinaya Pitakam, ID. p. 284 f, 
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aight of enlightenment. This forms the first chapter and bears an unmistakable likeness to the 
‘ptroduetion of the Jatakas, the Jatuha-Nidanakatha. The Mahabodhivamsa is shorter and more 
anecint, bat much more artistic, and often ornate in style. The Jitaka-Nidinakatha rests on 
ve authority of the Atthakathd, and forms the mediam through which the Baddiust history. 
especially that ot Gotama, passed into the Mahibodhivamsa and thence into later literature. 


The second chapter of the Mahihodivamsa rests on the Jatuka-Nidinakatha, also, and is 
entitled Anandabodhikathad, as being the account of how Ananda planted at the 
Jetavana a fruitof the holy tree from Uravela. The subsequent chapters are 
more directly dependent on the Samanta-Pasadika aud Mahivatasa, most being taken from the 
former — so much so that one might almost think that the two were independent translations of 
sheir old Singhalese forerunner. But the two texts coincide so in wording that the theory of 
a direct derivation seems necessary. Moreover, the style of the Mahaibodhivamsa is more 
eiaborate and yeb compressed, aud has the air of an epitome of the Samanta-Pisidiki. The 
presence of the Mahavamsa is seen in the brief additions to the parts taken from the Samanta- 
Pasidika, and also in the division and arrangement of material. The closing words of the 
Mahavamsa are also utilised for closing the corresponding chapters of the Mahibodhivamsa. 
These were certainly composed by Mahinama and were not in the Atthakatha. As regards 
various isolated notes, it is not improbable that the Atthakatha was directly responsible 
for many. 


P. 85. 


The introduction tells us that the work is the translation of a Singhalese work into 
Migadhi. If it be admitted that the Mahdvathsa preceded the Mahabodhivamsa, 
then Strong’s theory,4 which makes the author of the latter a contemporary of 
Buaddhaghosa, breaks down, his error being the identification of Dithiniga, a Thera of the time 
at Mahinda [V., with Dattha, who, according to the Gandhavamhsa, commissioned Buddhaghosa 
to write the Commentary to the Digha-Nikaya. The Mahibodhivathsa belongs to Mahinda 
TV.’s time, and was therefore composed in the last quarter of the tenth century. The translation 
wag not made directly from a Singhalese text but through a Pali version. 


P. 88. 


As regards the age of the Dathivamsa we are sufficiently informed. The anthor in the 
closing verse calls himself Uhammakitti. His work was a translation of 
a Singhalese original into Magadhi at the instance of the General Parakkama, by 
whose means Lilivati, the widow of Parakkamabihu, was raised to the throne. This happened 
in 1211 A. D. The Dathivamsa must therefore have appeared shortly after that time. The 
contents deal with the previous existence of the Bodhisatta, Buddha's visits to Ceylon (where 
ihe Mahfvamsa is closely copied), the division of the relics, especially of the tooth-relic and its 
advent to Ceylon. With this part we overstep the beaten track of tradition. We notice two 
constituent parts of this tradition. The first is of Indian origin,and comprises the early history 
uf the Buddhas, the life of Gotama-Buddha, the story of the first and partially of the second 
Council, the names and deeds of Indian kings. This tradition, being largely derived from the 
Atthakath4, is fixed and detinite. The second ingredient is the local tradition of Ceylon, 
treating of Buddha’s visits to Ceylou, the myths of Vijaya and the earliest kings of Lanka, 
the third Council and the mission of Mahinda, the already partly historical tradition of 
Dnithagimani and his journevs. This latter division was liable to almost indefinite extension 
rvom popular narratives or loval chronicles. 


P. 89. 


The materials of the Dathivathsa appear in a small work entitled Daladi- 


P. 91. ee eee : 
pujivali, which is a very close paraphrase of the former. 
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4 Cf, Strong, Pref. viii. ff., supporting Sobhita, who in the introduution tu his edition (1500) discusses the 
question of authorship in the same way. 
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The Thiipavathsa, which comes down to us in Singhalese and in Pali, is closely allied to 
the Mahabodhivarhsa and preserves the epic form. Its contents range from 
pone the history of the early Buddhas to the death of Dutthagamani, 


As regards the relation between the two versions, we may say that on the whole the 
Singhalese is broader and more detailed than the Pali, In Chapters X.—XVI. the one seems a 
mere travslation of the other; but in the history of Buddha the Singhalese makes considerable 
additions and amplifications. The author in his epilogue calls himself Vachissara and mentions 

that he is connected with the Dhammagara of the king Parakkama, giving the 

F. 98-9. names of a number of other works composed by him in Singhalese. He had 
two Thipavarsas before him — one in Singhalese, and hence of use only for the natives of 
Ceylon; the other in Pali, but so defective as to necessitate a fresh working out. I am of 
opinion that this Vachissara was none other than the famous Thera of that name, spoken 
of in Mahivamsa, LXXXI. 18 ff. He was an ecclesiastical chief under Vijayabahu III, 
(1236—1240) and his power may well have continued under the next king Parakkamabahu II, 
(1240—1275). We have thus secured a date for the Pali Thipavamsa, viz., the middle of the 
thirteenth century A. D. The Singhalese version is to be regarded asa later extension of the 
Pali text: for priority cannot be proved, and internal evidence points otherwise, as does the 
analogy of the Mahaibodhivamsa. It must have followed quickly after the Pali version; for 
Parikrama Pandita, the anthor of our Singhalese version, is mentioned in the Rajaratnakara 
in the list of learned priests and laymen who flourished between the time of Buddhaghosa 


and 1809 after Buddha = 1266 A.D. This work must have been, composed, therefore, between 
1250 and 1260. 


The usual sources were drawn from in the composition of the Pali Thiipavamsa, viz., the 
Jataka-Nidainakatha, the Samanta-Pasadika, and the Mahavamsa: and more sparingly the 
Commentary on the Mahavamnsa. Other sources, as in the case of the Mah3bodhivathsa, may 
be traced, and it is not impossible that, where an authority is not named, the Atthakath&a may 
have been consulted, either directly or by the medium of the old Pali Thiipavamsa (probably 


the Chetiyavatmsatthakathd, which at all events was in close accord with the Atthakatha 
literature). 


9. — Singhalese Writings. 


The most comprehensive of these is the Pijavali, which is not yet completely edited, but 
which, as we can see from Wickremasinghe’s analysis, consists of the usual 

P. 99. « e = on oo ° 
material in the usual arrangement. The anthor, Mayiirapida Thera, wrote in 


the second half of the 13th century and was a contemporary of Dhammakitti Thera by whom 
the Mahfvatnsa was continued. 


The Nikiyasaigraha of Dhammakitti shews in the general arrangement of material and in 
particular instances its dependence on the same sources. The history of the sects is treated 
in greater detail here. We learn, for example, that the Sagaliya sect branched off from the 
Dhammaruchi of the Abhayagirivihara and bore the name of their leader Thera SA gala. They 
had their seat in the Dakkhinagirivihira, This took place under Gothabhaya, 795 years after 

Buddha’s Nirvana, i. ¢, in 252 A.D. The record of the writings of the 
P, 99 ff, : ‘ das 
separate sects is entirely new. The source for these additions I cannot name, 
but merely remark that the Kathavattho-ppakarana-Atthakathd does not so much as mention 
the Sigaliya, 
Of especial interest is the dream of Kalaisoka and his dialogue with the Theri Nanda. 


This is taken directly or indirectly through an unknown source from the Atthakatha (ef. the 
Commentary, 108, 8 on Mahiavaihsa, IV. 88 ff.). 
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The Dhatuvamsa® belongs to the myth-cycle of Malaya and Rolana. Tt contains mach 
popular tradition wanting in the works of the Atshakatha cycle. Otherwise, its dependence 
on the Mahavatnsa is easily recognised. The Dhiatuvamsa, however. does not seem to be an 
independent work, but corresponds to a Pili work existing only in manuseript, 
entitled Nalatadhatuvathsa: it is only a Singhalese translation, then, of this 
work, like those of the Mahabodhivarnsa and Thipavamsa. The author of the Singhalese 
Dhatuvathsa is Kakusandha: when he lived is not ascertainable. 


P. 102. 


From several chronicles, especially the Rajavali, Rijaratnakara, and Pijivali, we have 
accounts of the early history till Vijaya. The Rijivali, the most recent of 
these, belongs probably to the beginning of the 18th century, and shews 
that its author made copious use of older sources. The introduction and the mythological 
parts are original. After a cosmological and geographical review, the dynastic list of kings 
follows down to Siddattha, the Buddha. It is, however, the introduction of new material not 
hitherto utilised in the epics that gives to the Rajavali an independent value. For instance, 
the reign of Mahisammata is depicted as a “golden age.” Of king Chetiyait is told that he 
was the first to bring falsehood on earth and that as a punishment the earth swallowed him. 
Under Mahiprat&pa, murder and other crimes forced their way in, and the span of life of the 
princes was from that time shorter. After an account (taken from the Mahavamsa-OCommentary, 
84, 4 ff.) of the founding of the Sakya dynasty, an episode from another source follows :— 
The eldest sister of the exiled sons of Aritta, “the third Okkaka,” attacked by leprosy, is 
placed by her brothers in a deep grave and covered with brushwood. The king of Benares, 
stricken by the same disease, had sought refuge in the same forest. He cures himself by an 
herb, finds the princess, cures her and makes her his wife. Rima’s son hearing of his father’s 
abode builds there the town of Koliya. The 32 sons of Rima and the princess marry the 
32 daughters of the four kings of Kapilavatthu, and thenceforward the princes of Koliya and 
Kapilavatthu were united into one clan. The rest of this work is taken from the Mahivathsa. 


Pp, 103—107. 


The Rajaratnikara, belonging probably to the middle of the 16th century, is likewise 
specially detailed upon the history of Vijaya. The general scheme corresponds 
to that of the Rajavali, and adds nothing to the Vijaya myth. The Pujavali ix 
Chapter XX XIIT. treats the Vijaya history quite briefly, disposing of it in a single section. 


P. 108. 


Generally, it may be said that, of the three chronicles, the Rijaratnakara stands nearest to 
the Mahiavathsa and draws upon it most largely. The other two stand in closer 
et relation to oue another, as follows from several important coiucidences. We 
can see, also, that the Rajaratnikara hus had recourse to the Pujavali, and occasionally copied 
from it and likewise from the Nikiyasahgraha. The Rijivali shews some originality, and adds 
details bearing the mark of popular origin, as in the Kuveni-legend. It also brings new 
particulars to the story of Navantissa, the father o¢ Dutthagimani, while following in the 
main the narrative in the Mahavamsa, XATL 13 ff. Popular accretions are visible in the 
history of the Bemlizti famine under Coranicva, when, as the result of a curse, Jambudvipa 
was visited for twelve y.ars with famine. Fiuuly, inthe story of the death of Siri Saighabodhi. 
AO, 22 £., are several feutures absent from the aceountin the Muhivathsa AAA VIL. 92, e. y., the 
allasion to the future Buddhahocd of Satgehabodhi, and the recognition of the severed head 
as his. The Rajavali, moreover (ike the Mabibodhivamsa), mentions after the king 
Pandukibhaya a king Ganatissa, who is absent from the lists in the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahivarnsa. He is given a reign of 40 years, while Pandukibhaya is given one of 30. 
According to the Mahivamsa and also to the Pijivali, Pandukabhaya reigned the whole 
70 years. 





6 The Dhaiuwansaya of the Thera Kakusandha, edited by Gintota Dhammakkhandha, Dodanduwa, A. B 
2433 =: A. D. 1890. DeZoysa, Catal, p. 17. 
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The Singhalese chronicles agree with remarkable closeness on the subject of Gajabahu, 
of whom the Mahivamsa merely says that he built or consecrated monasteries, erected Thitpas 
and piauned the Gimanissa pond. A detailed account of this monarch is found in the 
Singhalese chronicles, especially the Rajivali, the new matter being unmistakably from 
popular sources, 





THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) IN THE 
EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 


1654—1670. 
BY SIR R, C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p. 142.) 


Assem Pashaw [Husain Pasha},5! Kinge of the arrabbs on y® North East of Pertia, left his 
Contrey, beinge vexed and overpowred wh the strenth of ye Turke, yet fought y® Grand Senior wth 
SH009 horsse, but beaten, he fled to Shaw Sollymon [Shah Suliman], Kinge of Pertia, desireing 
his ptection at Serash [Shiraz ].52 


The gran Senior hearinge it, sent to Shaw Sollymon [Shah Suliman], desireing him deliver vp 
Assem passhaw [Husain Pasha}. The Governor of Serash had Orders to send him vp, But Assem 
Passhaw vaderstandinge it, by money got liberty to passe for Conge [Kung],5* the Chiefe sea port 
towne in Pertia. Theire he shipt himselle & sarvts with 3000000, Thirty hundred thowsands of 
pounds sterling money vallew in Jewells gold & money, w°} was put in 14 Saile of Shipps, wet 
le hyred, vizt 5 English, 3 Dutch, 4 Maltans {| Multanis| And 2 Mallabars: All for Lahor e bander® 
{Lahori-Bandar], ai we) place they arrived saife, J.C. psent when they & the tresure arrived. 
The King of y® Arrabs said to me, haue not I seene yu wth Capt Wise who was vnder my Command 
in Bossera [Basra]. I said, yes, Anda Contreeman of his: Assem passhaw kept me 9 days wth 
him in Lahor-e-bander And lodged me w*® him and his sonns in his owne tent. 


Oram Zebb [Aurangzeb], haveinge advice of his loadinge, sent 30000 men as a gard for him, 
30°00 ropees to eate Deetell wtb, web is A complemt to drinke his helth. 


When y Kinge of ye Arrabbs caime to Tattaw [Tatta in Sindh], Oram Zebb was theire & 


did embrace him, and gave him a Serpaw [saropa| wh isa garm' according to y¢ Industian 


Pred 
Hindustan] weare, web soe soone as psented, y® ptie takes it and psently [immediately] puts 
it on, 


Noe sooner it was On, but Assem Passhaw55 dropt downe deade, He deade, Oram Zebb 


vossest himselie of All his treasure And made his Eldest son 3 Azarey | Hazart |, w® is 3000 horse, 
y° yonger 2000 horse. 





51 This must be Husain Pasha of Basrah — vide Chardin, Coronation of Solyman TII , p. 125 ff. 

52 In a letter from Stephen Flower to Surat, dated Ispahan, 14th Aug. 1668 (Factory Records, Surat, Vol, 105, 
ut the India Office}, there is the following allusion to Husain Pasha and his flight: — “The late Tyrant of 
Bussora with his retinue of above 2000 persons at Shyraz, were preparing for Bundareecke or Congo [Kung Bandar] 
with resolution to Imbarque for India, having this Kings order to depart his Country, upon the Grand Signiors 
demanding his head and having noe Inclination to Ingage himself in a warr upon that account which hee must 
axpect upon refusall the former or complyance with what required by the said Grand Signior.”’ 

ss Kung Bandar, a port on the northern shore of the Persian Gulf, about 100 m. west of Gombroon. See 
Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Congo-Bunder. 

%& The port of Tatta at the mouth of the Indus on its E. side, which has now disappeared. For the identifiea- 
tion of Lahori-Bandar with Diul-Sind, see Roe’s Embassy, Hakluyt Society’s ed. p. 122. 

‘S$ From Mr. Irvine I have receivéd the following particulars of Husain Pasha. His arrival in India in 1689 
or 1670 is mentioned by Manueci. He was not murdered by Aurangzéb, as stated here, but was killed in the 


ae eampaign, ¢. 1676. His Indian title was Islim Khan Rimi, Seealso Chardin, Coronation of Solymun IIL, 
p. 195 8, 
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Assem Passhaw left his Queene wt? his Brother wt? an Army of 8UU00 horse but noe vunRs, 
Pe. oe Mi 1. an Fares fe 3 . ‘ 3 era ae = ‘ E 
The Basshaw of Bagdat, of Kirkway,°° Neneveigh [Nineveh] & other Basshaws Weere in July last 
all draweing downe theire Armies to Boxsara to feight and beseige it. 


This Bossara is the Chiefe port in the gulfe of Pertia, a place of great strenth & trade since 
Ormous was lost by y® Portugalls to y® King of Pertia.37 


The Turke had it last yeare from y° Arrabbs; y? Arrabbs retooke it. And now ye Turks 
resolve to haue it againe, wet T feare they will.®s 


The Magulls Pollicy in paying his Armies and hording vp every yeare a vast Tresure is thus:— 


He keeps 4 Armies constantly in pay, y® least 50000 horssemen & pays them Constantly 
well. He gives to sucha great Lord 29000 horse, an other 16000, an other E0U0 horsse, And 
to pay them assignes such a Contreys Contrebution to them, we they gather, & y> Overplusse is 
brought into his tresury ; Soe that he hath nve troble. 


The Mogull Oram Zebb, now Emperor, at prayer in the Gousall Conna [ghusal-Lhana] or 
privy Chamber, I fisent, the Emperror was taken yp, 3 fathom from betwixt his throne & y roofe 
of ye roome, bis heeles vpwards, wehout anie vizable thinge to draw him vp, & soe by degrees lett 
downe, or fell downe before his golden Chaire on his throne On his bended knees in a prayeing 
posture; this he does when he pleases. 


He taking notis of me after he had don his prayer, said to me, if )8 will show me how to cast 
Gunns, I will show y" to hoyse yor selfe as y' haue seene me doe. 


I S@ pat’ shaw Sallem’ mett ham to’ mor’ row Chacker [?@0ha4 sal mai ham tumhira 
chakar}, y* is, May it please yo Maiti? to give me leave to speak to you. Caw [haha], S4 he, 
Speak. My pfetion [profession] is to serve y* but I am sworne in my Contrey never to teach anie 
but who will serve to ye trade. Ho’ dan’ ne’ Car’ ra, [Ahuda@ na karé],°° God forbid y* breake yor 
Oath. 


But, S¢ ye Emperror, will not y tell this to yo Ming when you come into yo" owne Contrey. 
He had then given me leave to goe home.60 § I, yes. wth leave. Sty Hmperror, y have leave. 


This Oram Zebb, haueing beheaded his Brother Dorrishaw Cour [Dara Shikoh], who desired 
to diea xpian,®! his head being Cut of, 6 Grees | ghart] or 3 howers after it was cut of, it was Psented 
at ye Emperrors feete on the throne in the Am Casa [fm-khas| wheere theire was Thowsands of 
his subjects. The Emp. trode vppon it; The head latt a loud, ha, ha, ha, in y beareinge of all,® 
I J: Cambell psent. 





66 Tavernier (ed. 1603, Vol. 1. p. 75) speaks of a “‘ Basha of Karkou.”’ It is the modern Kerkuk, situated 
S. EB. of Mosul, midway between that place and Bagdad. Otter, Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, went, in 1734, from 
Mosul to Bagdad, via ‘‘ Kierkouk,’’ which at that date, had still its Pasha. 


ST Tn 1622. 58 Vide Chardin, The Coronation of Sulyman IIT., p. 126, and Thevenot, ed. 1685, p. 151. 
539 The usual formula of precation. 
68 “One Mr John Cambell . . . served the King of India as a gunner seven or eight years and : 


obtained licence to depart for his country.” Letter from Gombroon to Surat, 21 Jan. 1669. Factory Records, 
Surat, Vol. 105. 

cL An allusion to the unorthodox opinions of this prince. Dara was the author of the Majma’ul-Bahkrain, in 
which he endeavoured to reconcile the Brahman and Muhammadan religions. His Christian proclivities are 
mentioned by Catron, ed. 1626, p. 198. Mr. Irvine tells me that, according to Manucci, Dara desired, while in 
prison, to see Father Busel, but was refused. 

62 See Dow, History of Hindostan, Vol. ILI. p. 285, and Catrou, History of the Mogul Dynasty, ed, 1826, p. 271, 
for varying accounts of this incident. 
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The Emperrer after this fell sick & Continewed soe for 1 mo., and yet noe rebellion, w js 
rare, for ye Empero® is every day io show himselfe publiquely in his Am Casa or throne, elce his 
subiects will say he is dead. 


Wheere this Throne or Am Casa is, are setial] built by his pdessors glorious to behold, wth gold 
é& Dymonds and ptious stones, But that web this emperror hath made Exceeds all the former. 


In anno 1660, in John a Badd, was one W™ Gates, arare Artist and in the service of the 
Magull agst Kinge Swagie [Sivaji], in we) service was Alsoe I, an intimate of W™ Gates. W™ 
Gates was kild in that service; Did afterwards appeare to me J: C: I regarded it not, Soe one night 
he caime about 12 Clock in y® Night & gaue me a great blow as I lay in my bedd on my buttocks, 
& sd, rise vp. Doe not ye know me. J, much surprised & affraid, S4, in y® name of y® father, 
sonn and holly gost, what wouldest thou. He said, I am such a one was kild at sucha place. It 
y= doe not follow me, it wil] be bad for y2. God did strenthen me; I followed. My sarvants weere 
all in bed, my doores lockt & bolted & verry stronge, yet none knew I past out, or did I know. 


S4 ye spirritt, I cannot rest, haueing hid some money, till I shew you wheere itis. We went 
about 200 yards, y® spirritt before me, & comeing to y® place, he made a great Stamp and theire 
yannisht, [fell a sleepe on y® place, how I know not, & slept till day next morninge w*tout 
harme, Awakeinge, I found a stake stuck at my heade in y° Ground, All this while [ remembred 
not what had past, but thought I had been at my howse. J said noe thing to anie, but M? Smith, 
y® Pson [parson], who I lodged in my howse, see me come in, Askt me wheere I had beene, I 
made noe replie. He vrged me tell him, he knoweing it was not vsuall for me to goe out at 
such an erly hower, I gaue him relation of wt had past, We went, diged, and found money in a 
earthen pott, 


This money was sent to ye Pish of Stepney for the poore of y® parrish in wh he&4 was borne 
I would [have] kept it, but y® Pson advized y° Contrary. After this I herd noe more of him, 


In the yeare 16616 theire was in Dornshacours [Dara Shikoh] Army a Monsup Dor 
[ Mansabdar |, weh is Commandr of 500 horsse, his name Doyd begg [Daid Bég], yt is one of a 
great howse or Cast. 


There was in Mallabucks [Murid Bakhsh] army a Ld Commanded 5000 horsse & was 
Droger [darogha| of ye top Conney [toplshana, artillery]. These two weere sworne Brothers & 
pmist [promised] to live & die together, Doyd Begg was kild when Dorrishawcour was routed, 
The L¢ Radger Cowley [Riza Queli] Droger to ye Top Conney or Great Gunns, after the feight 
came to his owne howse, and 3 mo. after, One night, I, J. Campbell, being sitting wth him and in 
discorse, One of [his] Sarvants told him theire was one at ye doore desired to speake wth him but 
would not come in. He ast who it was; they told him a verry fyne Gentleman, He, y® Ld, 
tooke in his hand his sword; I followed him, & his garvt before wth lights caime to y® Doore, 
wheere was One in y® Likenesse of Doydbegg, who S84, pvide yor selfe for this night y« must die, 
aud then vannisht. 


a eee deme mare nme anne 


$3 Mr. Irvine suggests that William Gates may be Manucci’s ‘‘Guilheromo Inglese’ who went with him on 
Rajah Jai Singh's Campaign in 1664 or 1665. 

&& P William Gates. 

65 Hither the date is wrong or Datid Bég was not in Dara’s army, for the prince was executed in 1659. 
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The Ld tooke noe notis of it, but comeing in, red a while in theire pfets bouke & said to me 
send for Mr Roch®6; wee wilbe merry. Merry we weere & had singing & Danceinge wenches sent 
tor, Notwthstanding he had of his owne in his howse. About 12 Clock at night, The Ld went out 
to stoole. It hapt in y® place he went to, one of his sarv’s had got a weoman, anil as ye Ld cvaime 
into y® place, his sarv’s y* had lights retireinge, The fellow wt® his hand Jarr [Ahenjar| stabd him 
and left his hand Jarr in his boddy, by wc! it was knowne who kild him. The sarv* taken, told all, 
saue ye weoman, & hir he would not discover for all his torture. He was put to death by y° 
Ollyphants, we playd wt him as long as his Keeper pleased & puts ye Criminall to great torture 
& at last treads out his bowells. This was in Saiahans [Shah Jahin] tyme, Emper’. 


A relation of what hapned at my beinge in the fort of Gindevote [Gandikot]'? in the Contrey 
of Carnatt, a place belonginge to ye Kinge of Golcondogh. A man, a buckall [éagqgal], or as we 
terme them in England, a Sutler, who had pthist a somme of money to Joggernat [Jagannath], wo? 
san Image of y® Gentues, not plorminge his pmisse was taken laime and blinde. After which he 
pformed his pmisse trible. Beinge blinde, he caime to y® Immage or pegodah, we spooke to him 
& tould him he could not recover him, but gave him a hanchucher w‘! two knotés, & bid him goe to 
y® Gouerner of Gindecote, who is a Magullan or Moore, I then Psent wet ye Gouerner. Att first 
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66 This man, who has already been mentioned as a companion of John Campbell (ante, pp. 158—140), is several 
éimes referred to in the records ofthe E,I. Co. In May 1367, in a letter from the President and Council at Surat to 
the Court of Directors (Factory Records, Miscell. Vol. 2), there is a note as follows: — “ We have lately Received 
a letter from one M! Thomas Roach an Englishman Chiefe Gunner to this Kinge [Aurangzéb], who it seemes hath 
lent some Moneys to Mt W™ Jesson and Mt Thomas Andrews when they lived att Agra, which he now demands 
from us in your name, alledging it was lent them in the Honble. Companyes name and for their occasions, he 
threatens uppon our Refusall to make him Satistaccon to take out an Order from the Kinge uppon this Governour 
tn force payment; we have with what Civillity possible answered his letter, wherein we endeavour to Convince him 
of the unreasonableness of his Demands uppon you, and desire him to desist from giving us further Trouble, you 
being in noe wise obliged to make good such unjust pretences. We wish we had your positive Order how to 
proceed when such troubles shall come uppon us, which we are in dayly feare of, for this Thomas Roach &e. may 
give us great Trouble, being personally present, and having the Kings earo.” Further correspondence on the 
subject must have been received at Surat from Roach, for, on the Sth May 1671, he writes to the President from 
Agra (Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 105), ‘I have not intruded ou you againe, in regard in this time IT expected your 
Favourable respost to my letters wherewith I formerly solicitated you, concerning my debt from M* Jesson, Bills of 
exchange by M" Andrews, and my freedom from this undesired service, of which Sir George Oxinden promised me 
that he had informed the Honble. Co., but news thereof none as yet arrived with me notwithstanding it is now two 
yeares since and upwards, wherefore I am constrained to write to you againe hoping your worship will be pleased 
to afford me some speedy auswere that may give some satisfaction to my troubled desires.” The remainder of the 
letter deales with the state of the Company’s house at Agra which, Roach says, had been deserted for twenty years 
and would have been forfeited had he not occupied it. 


On the 20th Nov. 1672, at a Consultation at Surat (Factory Records, Mise. Vol. 2), there is the following 
entry: —‘‘ Mr Roach the Kings gunner at Dilly delivered the Presidents Letter to his Master about the affront 
Putt upon them Pr the Gov" and endeavours to get him turned out but the Councell order him to desisé from any 
further prosecuting that business.” The “affront’’ referred to was the refusal of the Gov't of Surat to let the 
English President go to Bombay, the seizure of the Company's house etc. After this, Thomas Roach disappears 
from the Records, but he appears never to have regained his ‘freedom from this undesired service.” In the 
Surat Consultations, on the 25th Sept. 1704 (Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 13), there is a reference to Thomas Roach’s 
son: — “ Resolved that Mt Edmond Crowe out of the Prayer Mony formerly payd him by order of Councell 
discharge and pay Twenty Seven rupees fourty eight pice for Cloths Shirting and other necessary’s furnisht Thomas 
Roach the son of an Englishman, Master Gunner to the Mogulls Father, aa the said man has bin Severall yeares to 
the present Emperour whose Service he’s left and having retaind the Protestant religion and poor have his Lodging 
and Dyett in the Factory till can otherwise provide for him, now Sixty yeares of Age.”’ 

6? GandikGt in the Cuddapa district was a famous stronghold of the Vijayanagar kings. It was built in 1580, 
captured by Goleonda and held by MirJumla. See Madras Manual of ddminisiration, Vol. TIL, s.v. Gundy; also 
Taveraier, edited by Ball, Vol. I. p. 284. 
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sicht of this Sutler then blinde & led before y® Gouerner, before y® blinde Sutler spoke, s¢ y° Gouerner, 
1 know what thou comst for & said, goe to a place & loose one of the knotts ; y® blinde Sutler went & 
loosed one of y® knotts & returned ati one eie seinge. The Gouerner, after ye Sutler had thanked 
him, bid him goe back to Jaggernatt, w ye Sutler did & returned wth sight of both eies, & 
Ssented ye Gouerner wt 250 pagodoes, And pinised ye 5th penny of W# afterwards he got to give 
to ye pegodaye or Image & to y® tyme I was in the ey. did. I had trade wt? this man both 
before and after he was blinde & restord. This hapned in anh 1660. 


Kings Trebutary to the Magull. 


The Kinge of y¢ Osbucks [Uzbegs] we are Moores [Muhammadans], a great Kingdome. 
The Kinge of y@ Pattans, cald 9 lack [naulakkha]; he can raise 900,000 men. 
The Kinge of Vizepoore [Bijapir], we are Moores & a grt Kingdome. 
The Kinge of Bengall, Moores & a great Kingdome. 

5, The Kinge of y® Rashpouts or Gentues, about 50 kings of them; some Cord but 3 & 
4,000 men; in these Kingdomes are all y° Dymond Mines, Saphers & Rubies. 


a a ae 


Itts ye Custom amongst y® Gentues if the husband die to take y® wife, she beinge made as fyne 
as if she weere goeing to be wedd, to burne hir wth ye Corps of y® dead husband & its accompted a 
dishono® to hir fammily & kindred [if] she live after hir husband ; & if she be not willing to leape 


into y® fyer, hir owne kindred & Children will indeavot to throw hir in, as I haue seene by Psons 
of Quallity. 


Twelve of y¢ Lds of ye Magull, in afio 1665, had conspired his death and sworne fydillity one 
to an other, & had past it vnder their signetts, intending to set vp one of his Sonns by a Rash 
pout [Rajput] weoman, he we is now psont in Goleere [Gwalior]. But ye Chiefe Ld in ye 
Conspirrisey discouerd it to the Magull. Soe he cald a Councell, of web these Las weere, and Sett 
at y® Doore of his Casanna [khazina, ? for am-khas|, into we they weere to Come, An Executioner, 
Soe, as they caime in One by One, y® signe given, wh they, They noe sooner in, but of went ye 
heade. Its the Custome of the Magull To keepe his nobles from familliarity one wth an other & yt 


they never meete at one an other’s howses or Salute saue as they passe one by an other, till they 
come into y® Casanna or y¢ Emparrer’s psence. 


All ye Emperrors other sonns, saue he wet is in Goleere,’8 are by Magullans [Mughal] weomen, 
Moores. 


This Goleere [Gwalior] is 40 Leagues from Agray and is One of y® Strongest peeces of Harth 
by nature as well as by Art in the world, And its supposed, if ye vniverse should ioyne to take it by 
storme, they weere not hable, if they wthin weere trew to themselues, 
Catle & all other nessessary pVitions wthin themselues. 
aN L LACES AILSA A OLN TANIA NONY PEASE tt Pt i np i pie Ds amas cen marwutseanmunteraaatredns ney 

& Tho eldest son, Muhammad Sultan. 


They haue Corne, wyne, 
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Its in Compasse 24 Leagues ; the Eimperror takes hostages by Clildren or other neare Relation 
for y’ Gouernt™ fydillity. It was once taken ly a stratigem. Instead of sendings Weomen. they 
put yonuye men in the habbit of weomen,® weh they had gained liberty of ye Gouerner to leauge whilst 
an Army Marcht on a remote expeditid & to take them againe at revurne, but, hancing Onee 
ainition z\t y® gate, showd what they weere & sve did Over come all win before them. 


Chiefe Cittys in the Hast Indiays 
or y® Maguils Empire Vizt. 


1, John-a-badd [Janainabid], web is 7 leagues in lenth And 15 Leagues in 
Compasse wth y® Suburbs; his Pallas, vizt. ye Cupaloes are all couered 
wh Massey gold. 


2. Avray; from Johnabad to Agray .., see — we sue .. 220 Leagues. 
8. Lahor; from Agray to Lahor et Pr wae see see ex oes 
4, Cammallo; from Lahor to Camailo ies ous ses aie a «050: 
5. Cobbullo from Cammallo to Cobbullo ee es see aes gag U0% 
6. Moltan [Multan]; from Cobbullo to Moltan oa oe die 1. «180: 
7. Bucker [Bakar] on ye River Cindey [Sindhi, Indus]; from Moltan to 
Buekker ... ae seg ie ie ihe ‘x se en EO 
8, Palla? web is a great Citty ; they haue noe springs wtin 7 Leagues, but 


sate y? raine in y@ Raine tyme in great Tancks; from Bucker to Ballais 140: 
9, Oram Caball a great Citty bigger then Agray, 12 leagues in Compass, & 
hath great gardens & plesure howses... — is iss w- «809 
10. Pautanau [Patna], from Oram Caball ee an tae a oo Od 
These lie Nor Northest of John a Badd, 


Leagues .., 1269 


From John 2a Badd South South 
West. 


From John a Badd to Agray ... oat a eee vee ahs re 
From Agray to Goleere [Gwalior] box oe sie oe sue o. O40 
From Goleere to Sera-pull, a strong Citty and Castle win it, & hes on y® 





bord*s of ye Mallabarrs ... Soe Ses Seas Sie ine vi. Dee 

From Serapull [ ? Serampore] to Grancan [Golconda]... ous ose wee 060 
From Gruncan to Hewgley - see er ia sae ise «. 080 
42g 








68 A common legend — vide Tod’s Rajasthan, I. 262 f., for the story of the ruse practised by the chiefs at Chitor 
to recover Bhinisi. 
70 Palla appears in the old maps to the North-east of Delhi. 
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Bengall 


From Hewgley to Nocunn, w°t is y® Chiefe Citty in Bengall, And Many strainge 
things I haue seen theire; y¢ Raines continew 6 mo. night & day. 
Tygers we are Charmed, re Allegaters eg 920) 

From Nocunn [ ? Nowgong, Nawagaon] to Hallow [Halabas, Allahabad. not by 
land but by water, y° woods hinder, besides Tygers & Allegators in y® 
Marshes ; 2 Men I see in this place accused for theft: y® way they 
put them for those crimes to death is by throweing them into ye 
river wb is 2 Miles Over fresh water. These 2 Men weere throwne in, 

The Gilty quickly devowred, the Innocent an Allegator tooke vppon 
his back & carried him to thother side & Landed him wi**out harme. 
This way they trie ye Innocent from y® Guilty, for the Allegators will 
devour y® crimenall whether from charme or wt! other cause I know not, 
but many passing in small boats are overturnd in y* river and eate 
by the Allegators, | once hardly escapeinge, two in the same boate 
Devowred by them ; I did but iust gett a shore? ee _ oe ©«=s 0 


Leagues ... 682 


An Account of My Travells into 
Prester Johns” Contrey begunn in 
ann 1667 from John a Badd. 


From John a Badd I tooke my Jumey to Tenatt, cald otherwise Ginsecote 
[Gandikét], Thence to Serapelle wt 2 Man in my Company w*! had an 
Ox ladeinge of Bonnets or vmbrellors, One of weh I & each of my sarvts 
had to keepe vs from the heate of yeSunn. Att noone We Chose ye 
shade of a Wood to refresh of selfs vnder, & haueing fed, We set o* 
selfs to take a nap, as vsuall in hott Contreys. The Monkeys, seinge 
vs w'2 or ymbrelloes, whilst a sleep they caime downe and ript open the 
pack And each toke a bonnet, soe y* of 400 theire was not one remained 
in y® pack; ye Man awakeinge, & seinge what hapned, fell of bewaileing 
his mishap. Att wh tyme caime by an Old man & askt him why he 
was soe trobled. His answer was, poynting to the tree in weh most 
Monkeys weere, doe you not see, Says the Old man, wt wilt thou give 
me And I will get the all thy bonnets againe, They agreed for 3 Ropees, 
vizt. 68 9d Engl ; I gave 2 the bonnet man one. The Old man tooke 
my Sarvs bonnet and began to tosse it. The Monkeys, seing how the 
Old man did, did the same. At last he Tooke his bonnett & threw it 
on the Ground; y®? Monkeys did all ye like. Soe ye Man had his 
bonnetts, but they weere all torne and full of holes; ye Old man sd, 
I pinist to get y2 yo" bonnets, but I did not pthisse wtout dammage. 
This was five Leagues from Sarapelle in y° Magulls contrey. 





71M Irvine tells me that Manucci has this ‘alligator story ’ very much better related 
™ For Prester John, see Yule’s Marco Pote, I. 205, f. 0. 
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Thence we went to Candanna’S in y¢ Mallabars contrey, a City wetin a fort wald, & is 8 leagues 
from Serapelle. The Custom of those places are to haue howses wttout the Cittys fer to Lodee 
travellers in, Cald Serays [sarais] for they pinitt ye not into theire fort or Towne. In one of these 
howses I tooke vp my lodginge. My horss put vp, I sent my men into y® towne for ;Vition. 
They of ye Contrey had liberty, Inot,to goe in. Psently after comes the Old man we" caused ys 
Monkeys heaue downe y® Bonnetts & desired of me reliefe. I said, I was a traveller and had not tv 
give him, He went his way, it beinge about 6 Clock at night in the Month May. He noe sooner 
Gon, but I began to strip myselfe starke naked and ran into ye feilds distracted, frighted wt! 
sights of armed Ollyfants, men in Arms Chasing me till day next morning, at weh tyme I found my 
selfe at the doore of y° Saray I had taken vp y® night before, shiveringe wet cold. I cald my selfe 
to mind I had a bible & Tt did please god to direct me to it. I had noe sooner red a few lines but 
T bad my perfect senses but sadly weary. I then put on my Clothes. My horss all that night had 
not a bit, for my sarvés returnd not, And I demanding y® reason, they told me they thought they 
had beene wit me. Att 8 Clock caime ye Old man and askt me how I did because I lookt soe wild: 
And askt me some thinge to give him. I gaue him 2 Ropees, 4s 6d Eng] money. He replied, why 
could not I [have] given him that last night, in a thretinge manner, As he went away. 


He was not from me pistoll shott, but I tooke one of my pistolls & fyred it at him. It was 
Charged wt? a brace Bulletts & fyred both in pan & barrell, but the bulletts stuck in y® Mussell of 
my pistoll, soe, yt y2 might touch them wth ye finger and never went out. 


My sarvt8 beinge of ye Contrey, told me wtin 5 Leagues of yt place was a Kinge of braue 
Justice liveing at Kissna [Krishna, Kistna] by a River, Bigger as Tygris or Euphrates, Almost as 
Bigg as Attick [ Atak, 7. e., Indus] we parts y® Pattans contrey & ye Osbucks [Uzbegs], y® Biggest 
fresh water River in ye world, Elleaven Legues in bredth, haueinge 9 Rivers comeinge into it theire, 
His name is Timmenagg [Trimal Naik].74 We refrest of selis in the way, at wh place my boy 
askt me if I had not given the Old man money. Is¢ yes. Then replied he, all yor money is gon. 
T look & see my Scretore [escritoire] lockt, Sa, alls well, Nay, st ye boy, Open y® lock & see, for 
if these men get but a penny, the[y] will baue all ye hane, if 1000 pounds. I opend it & all was 
gon, 100 pagodays in gold & 23 Ropees in silver, weh was every penny Thad. This made me drop 
my OCurrage, beinge 120 Leagues from Releife. The boy observeing it, s¢, St, I haue 50 Ropees & 
lets goe or Jurney to Timmenagg. 


Timmenagg, heareinge a Christian traveller was come, sent me All pvitions for man & horsse, 
for he is a grt Kinge, its y® Custome of y* Contrey, & after sent for me to ye Walls of ye Citty, 
They haueing erected his tent on y® Walls, from whence he discorst wt me, asking sevall questions 
& wth all how I likt his Contrey, On we" I told him how I had beene vsed by ye Oldman, 


S@ ye Kinge, haue a care what y¥ say, & say noe more then trewth, for if y* doe, it wilbe ill 
for yu, but if yu say trewth, ye shall haue yo" money againe y*s lost. 


In ye morninge he sent 5 horsemen to call me wa dish like a pottinger running on y® ground 
before them.75 They s¢ to me, horse. I did. Away went ye dish before vs as fast as we could well 
pace. This Dish is cald a Battica.7® It ran y® verry same way we caime from y® howse we lodged 
at 4 days before, for I had staid wth ye Kinge 2 days. In ye way we mett 2 men. It ran vp theire 
boddys & downe againe, for its y® Quallity of this Battica to doe soe to anie yt hane but reced 
money from y® first robber. 





73 Cundanore, old name for Kurnool (Madras Man. of Admn, TIT. 252), 

1 Timmenagg appears to be Tirnmala Nayakka (Trimal-Naik) of Madura, whose dates are given in the Madras 
Manual as 1623-1659 and by Sewell as 1635—1657. These do not agree with the narrative, as Campbell says he 
started on his travels in 1667, at least eight years after the death of Trimal Naik. 

Mr, Irvine says that Manucoi speaks of sorcerers who could make a pot move without touching it. 

73 Portuguese, batega, a bowl or a gong, something to be beaten, Iam indebted for this note to Mr, Irvine. 
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These two men had received money of the oldman, vaknowne how he caime by it. It left them, 
& on to y® howse I lodged at 4 days before, and out of y* howse & in at y® gat of ye Citty. We 


weere not pinitted +0 goe in. Psently it brought out the Old man & stuck on his left brest, 1000ds 
of people following out of the Citty to seit, Away it led ye Oldman, And wee followed, & brought 
him before Timmenage [Trimal Naik]. But when he caime out of y® Citty gate & se me, he held 
vp his hands & gaped, but could not speake. Soe soone as he saw Timmenagg, he s¢, Ram Ram 
[Ram, Rim], w% is, O King be mercyfull to me ; y° Kinge si, Cetteram Citan [? Sita Ram Shaita n], 
y's, Thou wicked Devell, why hast thou deceived a Traveller: wth that ye Battica fell to ye 
ground from his brest.7?7, The Kinge askt, wheeres this travellers money, He s4, I haue only 100 


pagodays, the 28 Ropees I haue spent. Sd ye King, give wt thou hast, [make good ye rest to hin, 
weh ye King did, 


The King s@ to me, yarr [yar], w! is, friend, y* must haue a care of partinge wthyor money, 
for these are Citans [shaitans], Devells. And if they receive but l¢ from y# they will haue all about 
y% more or less. 


Now ye man is heere, iudge him what death he shalbe put to, IJ replyed, I hanue got my owne, 
I desire noe mans death. S¢ ye Kinge, that y* may thanke me for. But if I let him passe, An 
other Traveller may not Only loose his money, but his life, & then none can come to complaine to 
me, Soe my Contrey will gett a bad naime. 


Next morning ye Man was brought to a place where two great Millstones weere drawne wth 
6 Oxen; y® King himselfe went out to se yo Oldman executed. Before ye Man was put to death, he 
askt for water, wh they call Neele [nil], And sprinckled his face & s¢ sdme words, & vollantaryly 


put himselfe betweene y® stones & was in aninstant ground to poother, wthout saying or criing soe 
much as, ahh. 


The Kinge askt if we had such iustice in ot Contrey. I s4, we did burne witches or those 
gilty of such Crimes, w°t he approved not of, for they burne all of theire Cast & iudge they goe to 
heaven, but those ground do goe to Hell to be further punisht for theire Crimes, 


The Kinge Commanded 3, 4 & 5 at a tyme to trie, when y® Battica lay on y® ground, to take it 
vp & they vsed Iron Crowes but could not moue it; to ye number of 500 of his sarvts tried, but 
could not. Observeing me looke ernestly, S4, will yu trie, wth leaue, I said, yes. He gaue it, & I 


went, & wh as much ease tooke it vp as ever I did anie pottinger; wih yt his eies beinge large, 
seemed to be in a flame, but said not ought. 


Haueing beene well Treated by Timmenagg [Trimal Naik], I tooke my Jurney from Kissnea 
[Kistna] to Hydrobadd [Hyderabad], ye Chiefe Citty belonginge to ye Kinge of Baggenogar 
[Bhagnagar] in the Osbucks [Uzbegs] Contrey. I caime in about 8 Clock at Night into the Citty ; 
But was taken vp for a spie, my selfe, sarv? & horss put in pSon. I demanded the reason of 
my Impsonm{. They told me I was a spie & should haue my heade Cut of, by reason I caime 


from Kissnoa | Kistna] wit whome they warred, beinge a Gentues Contrey. Theire are sétall kings 
of ye Gentues, As y® Rashpouts [Rajputs| and? 


Next day they Caused me to be pumpt, yt is to hold my Mouth vnder y® pump yt y® water may 
forsse it selfe into my belly; this was don 3 tymes a day to make me Confess, 


The Cadwall [Kotwal] or justice, seinge this would not doe, Caused me back to pson, And as I 
past in Naked, wit Chaines on me, he caused at y® doore 2 men to but me wtt Elbow and ffist, 


LLL LL LL TINTS VHS astra precast rte 





™ The author here tells, asa matter of his own experience, what is really an old Indian folk-tale out of the 


Bhagavata Purana. Campbell had doubtless heard it related, and itis stilla story commonly told in Southern 
India. See ante, Vol. EXXV, p. 50, 


7 Hiatus here in the MS 
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The same night they carried my sarvé before the Justice & made him Confexse wit T was and Ty 
errand into y® Contrey, Le, my sarvt, being a Moore of their Relegion, Confest all. First they 
butterd or tallowed his feete svoies & tosted them before the fyer, a punishm’ vsed in these parts. 


Next morninge they sent for me [before] ye Justice, And said, friende, we wnderstande ye are 
aoe spie but a traveller, what we did doe was in suspition. T replied, ye wronged me w*tout cause ; 
I desire ye Justice of yo" contrey. Savd they, get ye gon lest it be worse for ye, And then L was 

“: . F Ade Rn” dg ; - é s 
halfe deade wth theire torm:s. Dut they pyided tor me a howse wth ail nessessarys, in we! staid 4. 
dayes, & in y* tyme vsed mieanes to gev a pecition to ye Ninve, welt was drawne by ye Justices 
Brother in Law, And after pseuted, I was sent for to ye ko: & gave relation of my vsagwe. Ile sent 
for y¢ Justice & put him out of his place and caused him to hane given 100 Chawbueks [eh@duk] or 
whips. 


The Kinge demanded if T jost ought. IT said, noe. Friende, said he, to make yu a mends I 
sive y4 a horss and a coate. This Kings name is Mack-Allain-Cawne [Malik Alam Khin] & gaue 
me a passe & a guide to travell throw his contrey, & order wheere ever I caime not to pay Junet 
wwoney [juncan, chungam, customs, duties] we) is vsuall for travellers in that Contrey, But I, my 


voy & 2 horsses went free from y® and horsse meate & mans meate, 


Theire was a Lord at y® border of y* pattans [Pathin’s] contrey ; 200 leagues J had come sate 
w yout paying ought. This L¢ would not owne my passe, but kept me in psun, And suld me & my 
Man as A Slave to y® pattans. 


I, haueing beene y? Magulls sarvé formerly, had currage by reason this paitan was trebutary 
ty ye Magull, ZT made way and sent toa L' a saryt of y? Mavulls, wet knew me. He sent word 
to Oram Zebb [Anrangzeb], Magull, on we? [was deliverd vp tu this Lord whose naiine was Abram 
Caune (Ibrahim Khin], Alla-de-mer Cawns (‘Ali Mardan Khan] Sonn, 


Bui they had ham stringl my hoy, but my Mistress had merey for me, & interseded yt I 
was not, though its ye Custom of those places to doe it, lext theire Slaves run away ; [ was sent to 
keepe Sheepe & did for 23 days in a Cammelet Cote, They haueing stript me of my owne Clothes 
y* sold me. 


When I was set free wtt my boy, horsses and all other things that I left not a deneer’? or 
asper,S0 I staid 2 mo. wt this Lé Abram Caune [Ibrahim Khan] & wade him 120 Granadocs wth 
other fyer balls, he being to war wt! ye Gentues. This service pleased him well, soe as he gaue Me 
his passe to goe to Candehor [Kandahar], a bordering Citty on y® Pertion Cost, When [ caime 
gheire, the way was stopt, And T forst to come back 300 Leagues to a Citty calld Cobbuil [Kabnlj, 
In wet Citty I mett wt® the prince Sultan Azam, 2 son to Oram Zebb,S! & 4 of my Contreymen weh 
was in his army, Gunners. They weere much agreeved heareing y° Relation of my hard travells. 
The next day I went before y° prince, & they w® me,8? & had liberty to peved in my Jurney. 


The next Citty I caime to was Lahorr. The Gouerner Mama deme Cawne [Muhammad Amin 
Khin] toke me vp to serve him, But I refused. LHe would compell me, wet forst me send to John 
a badd to my Contreymen theire, who made a petition to ye Mogull, wet got me my liberty. I staid 
at Lahor 11 Days; ye Minister, M* Roch, and M* Robt SinithS3 did perswaid me give Over my 
Jurney, it p¥eing soe Cross to me, But [ was resolved to Travell. 





“3 A French money of account, 12 making a sol or sou, 

80 A small silver coin, formerly current in Turkey, worth abont a halfipenny. 

81 Muhammad Mu'azzam was Aurangzéb’s second son and <A’zam Shah the third. The writer may be 
referring to either, but, in any case, the reference is an anachronism. 

82 As Thomas Roach was Aurangztéb’s “ chief gunner,’’ he probably used his influence on behalf of Campbell. 

# See wnte, p. 140, where Mr. Robert Smith is called ‘‘ the minister.” 
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From Laborr I began againe my Jurney towards Prester Johns Contrey. The first Citty 
Tcaime at was Maltan [Multan], y¢ Cheife Citty of trad in the Magulls contrey. Thence I went to 
Duckar [Bakkar], web is 120 Leagues. Bucker is two Cittys, One On this side y® river cald Milsa, 
thotber Al‘ta’naut, and a fort in y¢ Middle of y® river betwixt both Citties,% 


The river is cald Bucca, a fresh water, a League Over And a huge Currant. The manner of 
fishinge is wt® potts, wel y Men y? fish lie On theire bellys & swime wth feete & hands vp ye 
Curent, w"? noe boate can, but haled wt? repes.% 


The uext Citty I vaime to was Cindey [probably Haidarabad in Sindh] we ye River takes its 
Geituall naime from, & y@ 9 Rivers spooke of at Kissey [Iistna] comes in theire. 


The next is Tatta; betwixt Bucker & Tatta 150 long Leagues. From Tatta to Lahorebander 
f Labor? Bandar] 30 Leagues. In that Citty I was told [ could travell throw y® bloches [Baluchs’] 
Contrey, for he is an absolute Kinge, strong, & lies betwixt ye Magulls Contrey & Prester Johns. 


Advizeinge wt® some men, I tooke a guide we bound bim selfe to carrie me safe throw the 
bioches Contrey, we ye Guid did, tho w*® great Expence to me, we is 3850 Leagues, 


The first towne T caime to in Prester Johns Contrey was Ne'ge’po’tan [ Negapatam ]§6 
110 Leagues from ye bloches Contrey. The Gouerner of the place Questioned me whence I caime 
T tuld him I was goeing to Court, we liked him verry well; The Custome of the Contrey is to 
receive all in, but to let uune out wttout Lycence, 


From thence to Can’ na’ noor [Cannanore], we? is from Ne’ga’po’tan 340 Leagues, The 
Governor questioned me wtt I was, & told me he was to give acc’ of all Strangers to y®° Emperor, 
L told him I was an Englishman. He told me it was not vsuall for English to travell in theire in 
that Contrey. What can you doe. I said, nothinge, Only my Jurney was to se y® Contrey. He 
sent me wtt a Gard to ye Court, which is cald Pow’la’ van, web was 60 Leagnes. Prester Johns 
Conrt is waid round & is in Circumference 24 Courses [403], 3 makeing an English League, so it 
[is] 16 Engl Leagues. 


Att Court I was assigned to ye Duan [dian], y° Emperrors second, soe cald by reason he 
is must intimate & neare him in office. But y¢ Duan weary, I was not pinitted to speak wt? him 
till an hower befure sun sett, w°h was ye hower y® Lids weere pinitted y* had businesse. 


The gard 
y® caime wet me had a letter for him, When delivered, I was vald for before him. 


He askt what Twas, Lanswerd, an Englishman. He demanded on what pDtence T caime 
thether or whether I was bound. I answered, to se y? Court whose faime I had herd of. He askt 
for my passes. I showed him One from y® Magull, One from ye Kinge of ye Bloches [Baluch’s] web 
he said was good, But found by one I had served y? Magull. He askt me in wtt Capassity. I said 
ax a Marchant, He told me, Jut Cotta [jhat kahta], y® lie, ys haue some other art, I said, noe 
Tome-better-somsta [tum behtar saimajhta]. We shall know before y* goe; Carrie him to pson. 


T was carried & kept 3 mo., My man in one plaice & Tin an other. One caime everv day to 
me, wet was an Old & eminent Lord at Cort. And haueing Considered my Condition, pickt out 
vf wy man T knew some art, The Nobleman Caime to me and said, freind, y» have some art & yu 
hal hetter owne it and come out then stay in pson. I confest. The Old La brought me out to ye 
Emperror, web ye Duan seinge, was offended wh this L4 my freinde, intending to [have] psented 
me to y® Emyror the first. 


(To be continued.) 


$$ en 

%¢ Whatever the names in tho text may represent, the modern names are Sakkar and Rohri, 

83 The writer means the mashak or inflated skin, on which the river-side man rides on the water 
rivers of North India, 

© The writer now muddles np his journey to Baluchistan towards Persia with some travels he had made in the 
ramil Country on the Coromandel Coast ! 
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FOLKATALES FROM NORTHERN INDIA. 
Collected by William Crovke, 
(Continued from p, 150.) 


XIV, 
The Wiles of Women.) 


There was once an evil woman who sent for licr lover while her husband was away, and 
was sitting with him in the courtyard when her husband suddenly returned. She blew ont 
the lamp at once and threw her sheet over her lover. When her husband came in, he asked 
her why she was sitting iu the dark. She said: “ Why should I keep a lamp burning in such an 
evil quarter of the town? We must remove at once to some other place.” He asked her the 
reason for this sudden resolve and she said: “If we live here we shall lose our good name us 
the wife of our neighbour, the potter, did. One night, in the absence of ler husband. she 
admitted her lover and they were sitting together, when her husband returned and she blew 
out the light and covered her lover with ber sheet. Then she did this.’ — And with the word 
she threw the sheet over her husband’s head while her lover escaped. “ This was what she 
did,” said she, “and managed to get her lover away.” 


The poor husband was such a fool that he never suspected what she was aboué, 


xV. 
God’s Care of His Creatures.!6 


A. fowler was once out catching birds in the jungle when suddenly he heard som. 
partridges calling ina bush. Sohe madea plan. He loosed his hawk to hover over them and 
prevent them from escaping. Then he set fire to the bush and sat outside on the path by which 
they must escape, with his bow and arrow ready to kill them. Now there was a black snake 
also in the bush, and when he heard the crackling of the fire he crept out and bit the fowler in 
the foot. When he felt himself bitten, he let his arrow fly and it struck and killed his hawk. 
Then a heavy shower suddenly appeared and the fire was put out and the partridges saved 
from destruction. 

Hence the lines of the poet : — 

Jitko rdkhut Satydn, mdr? na sakai kor: 
Bal na bankd kerisukat, jo jay bare hoe. 
“Him whom the Lord protects none can kill: even if the whole world be his enemys, 


they cannot even bend a lair of his head.” 


Vs 
The Julaha and the Mouse.!’ 


There was once @ Juldha who went to bring his wife home from her father’s house. 
When he came in he saw a mouse running about, and, wishing to show his bravery, he took uy 
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1 Told by Parmanand, Ganr Brahman, of Jataul, Sahdranpur District, and recorded by Pan lit Ramehurth 


Chauhe. 
16 Told by Kashi Din, Kdyasth of Sarh, Cawnpir District, aml recorded by Sundur Lil, master of the villueg 


schoul at Siirh. 
M7 Told by Kehari Sinh of Shamsibad, Farrukhdbid District. 
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his bludgeon and killed it. When his bride came out and saw this she was disgusted and 
said: — 

Agar dant, bagar dant, eb didnt bhari ; 
Wuh mud lawn jisne yih mui mart. 
“There are all sorts of teeth and one big one amongst them, Bad Iuck to the 
wretch who killed this creature !”’ 


When the Jaliha heard this he was wroth, and when his wife asked him to come and eat, 
he would not touch the food. 


When her mother heard this she said: “Let me manage him.” 


So she went to him and said : 
Agar dant, bagar dant, ek déint bhiri ; 
uh bir aun jisne yth sher mari, 
¢¢ There are all sorts of teeth and one big one amongst them. Who is this hero who has 
killed the tigress ?”’ 


When the Jul4ha heard this, his wrath was appeased and he went in and ate his dinner quite 
contented, 


XViI, 
The Contest between Fever and Itch.!8 


One day Fever and Itch had a dispute as to which was the greater. So they went on together, 
and Fever went to stay with an Ahir and Itch with a Brahman, In spite of the Fever the Ahir, 
who was a sturdy fellow, went about his usual work, and Fever had no peace as long as he was there, 
because he had always to be moving about. But when Itch went to stay with the Brahman, he went 
to bed and lay quiet. After a while Fever disliked his quarters and went to see how Itch was 
getting on. When Fever came he said to lich: “ Whata good time you are having! You 
stay in hed all day and do nothing but eat.” Itch answered: “This is not bad if this Brahman 


would only scratch me gently ; but he must rub me with sulphur and bits of dry cowdung and 
I am in great trouble.” 


So they both went back to the Ahir, and when Fever came upon him his body became as 
hot as fire, and Itch was sorely troubled. So Itch said : “This will not do for me. I like the one 
as little as the other. I will try a Chamar.” The Chamar treated him as he wished, and so the 
Itch has stayed with the Chamirs ever since and Fever remained with the Ahirs. 


S VIII. 
Why Monkeys do not fall from trees.!5 


Once upon a time there were a number of monkeys who lived in one community, in the 
jungle. One of them ran away with the wife of one of their band, and the other monkeys 
turned him out of the brotherhood. One day he came to them and said: “Itis only among 
town people that it is considered a fault to run away with the wife of another, and this rule has 


never been applied to the jungle folk. I propose that in future we have our wives in common, 
and whoever takes one to himself his punishment is to fall from a tree.” 


All the monkeys agreed to his words, and since then there is no law of marriage among 
them and no one ever has to fall from a tree. 


a nt pe 


18 Told by Akbar Shah Manjhi, of Manbasa, Dudhi, Mirzapur District, and recorded by Q4zi H4mid Husain. 
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ATX. 


The Danger of offending 2a Poet,1® 


it is very dangerous to offend a poet, as whenever he says an uncomplimentary thing about 
“ny one it is Sure to come to pass. In proof of this the following tale is told : — 

There was once a poet named N4li Charn. who went to the house of a rich Zamindar named 
itimdayal. In the morning, as he was going away, he got only eight annas instead of the usual 
tvupee. So he recited the following verses: — | 

ur phal meré mare hin ne bhéwal, bhdwat hai Rarsailad ha: 
Kali Charan bich@ri kalualn — Manh thuila hai Rémdaild bd. 
“IT care for no flower but that of the stinking Narsaila. Kali Charan says with 
deliberation that the mouth of Ramdayal is like a bag.” 


So he went in anger, and hardly had he gone when a wasp stung Rimdayal and his face 
swelled up like a bag. Thus was the evil wish falfilled. 


XX. 


The Shibboleth of the Musalman.°0 


There was once a Musalmin who was a great friend ofa Brahman. Now the Brihman 
was constantly being invited to feasts, and when he came back ke used to tell the Musalman 
what dainties he had been eating. The Musalmian’s mouth watered when he heard the account 
of all these good things, and he used to long to have a chance of enjoying sach excellent fare. 
So one duy he said to the Brahman: “My dear friend, you are always telling me about these 
famous dinners to which you are so often invited, but you never think of your poor comrade 
who never gets the chance of sharing in them.” The Brihman answered: ‘Well, if you have 
Bralimans when there is a nagar bhoj (a feast to which all the town is invited).” 

Soon a great merchant (seth) gave a nagar dhoj and asked all the Brahmans of the 
neighbourhood. The Brihman got a Brihmanical cord Cjaneo), put it round the neck of the 
Musalmin, marked his forehead with sandalwood paste, put a Brahman’s turban on his head, 
and gave him a lodé and a Silagrima, and taught him the way to behave when they joined 
the feast. 


When all the Brilunans were crowding into the house of the Seth, the Musalmin crept in 
too and took his place in the line of guests. I’ood was served round to all, and the Musalmin 
cot his share like the others. 


When his first helping was exhausted, he called out to the Brihman who was serving 
round the food : “QO Muiyanh, please give me some more (4ji Miydn, zara wlhdr léo).”’ When 
they heard him speak in this way, the Brahmans began tu suspect that something was wrong. 
One of them asked him who he was. He replied: ‘ Be silent. God (Auddé) has given food to 
thee und to me. Why do you gradve me my share? Tuke thine and go thy way.” 


When they beard hin use the name of “ Akad,” the Brahmans became still more suspicious, 
und insisted on knowing who he really was. He repliel: “Tam a Gaur Dréboman.” << Whieh 
Giaur?” they asked, to which he answered: O God! is there more than one kind of Gaur!” 
(Yad Khuda, hyd Gawron men bit Gaur hoté hate ?). When they heard this, the Brahmans shonted : 
“Verily, this rascal is nota Brahman atall”’ Audthey all fell upon him, Then the Musaludn 
eried cut: “© Why do you not believe that Lama Brahman when (pointing to his Salagrama) here 
in my bon is the sd@lé yhulam (whoreson slave)” 








3 Told by M. Gauri Shaukar Lal, Unao District. 
26 Told by Pandit Chandra Sekhar, of the Zillah svhool, Cawnper. 
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This convinced them at lest, and they all fell upon him and nearly killed him before he was 
able to escape from their company. 
ifote. 


The tale is told to illustrate the proverb : 
Sikadé ptt darbér ko nahtn pats, 


° . « $9 
“The sons of the instructed do not answer at a public meeting, 


XAT. 
The Omen of the Pandavas.7! 


Men of the old tine tell that when the Kanravas and the Pandavas were about to fight the 
great fight recorded in the Mahabharata, and they were about to set upa pillar of victory on the 
Held of battle, the four Pandavas asked their brother Sahadeva to give them a good omen, so that 
they might come out victorious. Sahadeva said : Go and search for a man who is the slave of his 
own wife, Bring him into the field of battle. Then a number of jackals will collect there and they 
will give you the omen which you desire.” 


When he heard this, Bhima went off in search of a man who was slave to his wife. Now ia 
a village near there lived a Teli or oilman, whose wife used to sit on her cot while her husband cooked 
and did allthe work of the house. When he had finished cooking he used to feed his wife, and 
When she had finished he would then eat the scraps himself 


wile 


One day it so happened, that while he was cooking the morning meal the fire went ont. He 
went out and asked all the neighbours for fire, but no one would give him any. Then his wife said: 
‘Ti you apply lac dye (mahdvar) to my feet and take me on your shoulders into the village, 1 may 
be able to get fire for you.” 


So the oilman put lac dye on the feet of his wife, and then took her on bis shoulders and 
brought her into the village. He took her round from house to house, asking every one for fire, and 
all the children of the village laughed and mocked him as a fool. 


When Bhima saw this he knew that he had found a man to serve his purpose. So he pulled 


lus wife from off his shoulders and bringing him to the field of Latile killed and buried him. Then 
he climbed into a tree close by and hid himself in the branches, 


By and by a number of jackals collected and dug up the corpse of the oilman, and one jackal! 
smelling it said: ‘This man’s flesh is unfit for our food.” The other jackals asked him why this 
was so, and he answered: “ This man never did a good action in the whole of his lifetime, because 
he was the slave of his wife, and therefore his head is impure. He never heard a holy text (mantra) 
irom his religious guide (qwrt) and therefore his cars are impure. He never ate the food dedicated 
to Narayana, and therefore his belly is impure. He never gaye alms with his hands and therefore 


they are impure. He never pronounced the name of Rama with his tongue and therefore it is 
napure, 80 all the parts of his body are impure.” 


When they heard this all the young jackals said: “Verily, all his body is impure, but what 
ava we to cat, and we are dying of hunger.” The old jackal replied: “Have patience for this day 
eniy, To-morrow a great battle will take place; millions of heroes will fall on the field of battle 
and their flesh we will cat.” 


Then the young jackals asked : ‘¢And which side will be victorious in the fight?” The old 
jackal answered; ‘* That side will be victorious whose drums first sound on the morning of the 
battle.” 


Then the jackals went away, and Bhima, who heard all they said, came down from the tree and 
went and told all this to his brethren. 





“1 Yoid by Govind Rim, teacher of the school at Ujrai, District Aligarh, N.-W. P. 
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Next day at early dawn the Pandavas beat their drumns while the Kaurayas slett., and su they 
were Vieto rious in the vreat battle which ensued, 


XRIT. 


The Saint who brought the Rain." 


There was once a land in which there was no rain for many years, and the people suffered 
from sore famine. The Raja called the Pandits and consulted them. They said: ‘The 
reason the rain does not tall is because there is no piety (harm) in the land.’ So the Rain 
issued a proclamaticn that all his subjects were to continually repeat the name of Rama and du 
works of charity. They did so, but still the rain was withheld. 


The Raja again summoned the Pandits and consulted them. They said: “ On a certain 
peak of the Himalaya there lives an ascetic who spends his time absorbed in devotion. If he 


*3 
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were to Come the rain would fall 


So the Raja sent lis envoys to the saint, but he drove them from his presence and refused 
to come to the Raja. Then the Raja offered a vast reward to any one who could bring the saint 
tohim. Many went on this mission, but all returned unsuccesstul. At last the King’s daughter 
said that she would go and bring the saint. So she went to him and found him, as usual, absorbed 
in devotion. Then she plucked some jungle frnits and pliecd them in his water-pot, and after 
a while he was filled with passion for her and she lived with him and bore a child. 


When her child was born she saidto him: *‘ Now that vou have a wife and child, you must 
find sepport for them. et us go to the conrt of the Raja.’ So she took Lim to her father, 


fea 


ai.d as soon as he reached the kingdum, the rain fell abundanily. 


XXIII. 


A Wife who was a Shrew. 


There was ounce a Panjabi Banyi who had a wife who he supposed was most faithful and 
cbedient. One day he thought that he would test her obedience. So, as it was a feast day. 
he bought the materials for a good dinner and told his wife to cook it. Meanwhile, he went out 
on some business and returned very hot and thirsty. Ue said to his wife: * Give me a drink of 
water.” “Can't sou see,” che repled, “that Lam busy? Go and get it yourself.” Tam dying 
of thirst,” he said; © do give me adrink.’? ‘You may die or live,’ said she, buat To wen't leave 
my work,’ Sven after be fell from exhauxtion into a dead faint, And when his wife looked 
round she thought he was really dead, but still she would not go to him til she had finished frying 
the cakes. 


After some time, when the cakes were ready. she said to herself: ‘*T had better wait and see the 
cakes get cool hiefore I attend to lim.” When they were cool, she thought to herself: “When 
the neighbours heer he is dead, they will all come running tite the house, and seme one will be sure 
to eat the cakes, so [ had better eat them inveelf before any one comes.’ So she ate all the cakes, 
und then came and sai beside her linshand and began the keening for the dead: ‘* My beloved! 
Thou hast gone to Paradise! Dost theu ever think of her thou hast left behind on earth ?” 


The Banya, who had just recovered frum his faint, repliel: ‘ When I went tv heaven T bean 
to think, ‘has she eaten the buitermilk as well as the cakes 7°” Then he fell on ber und began to 
thrash her, and when she sereamed the neighbours came running in and asked him why he was 
thrashing her, and when he told them what she had done, they said, *‘ She is an evil wife. We 
advise you to ect rid of her at once.’ So he kicked her out and took another tn her stead. 
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=“ Told by Mukund Lal, Kayasth of Mirzapur. 
3 Toid by Kumarpaél, Thakur of Bardvi, Mathura District. 
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SANSKRIT-LESEBUCH. ZuUB HINFUHRUNG IN DIE 
ALYINDISCHE SPBACHE UND LITERATUR. VON BRUNO 
Lrevicn. Leipzig, 1905, Pp.i—x.,1-—-651. 4°. 
Proressor BRUNO LigBicn’s Sanskrit Reader is 

new both in form and method. It is intended for 

beginners, to whom the Déva-vint is absolutely 
strange, and yet it plunges at once into the 
middle of things, and, without any previous 
explanation beyond a brief account of the rules of 
sendhi, introduces the student directly to the 
masterpieces of Sanskrit literature. To us, who 
groaned in our salad days over pages and pages 
of paradigms — the driest of the dry —, this is 

a sufficiently startling innovation, but I am not 

at all sure that it is not a step, and a great step, 

in the right direction. It is a development ofthe 

Ollendorfian system along a path strewn with 

flowers, and the method inculcated is certainly 

one which I have found practicable and practical 
in the case of several languages for which no 
grammars or dictionaries are available. 


Of course the success of such a manner of 
teaching depends on the form in which it is 
conveyed, and this brings us to a description of 
the contents of the work before us. After a 
couple of pages devoted to telling the reader how 
to use the materials offered to him, we have 
a short account of Sanskrit pronunciation and 
three pages in which the mysteries of external 
sandhi are explained. This last is the only thing 
that the learner has to make himself acquainted 
with before commencing to read his Nala. He 
is, for instance, expected to be aware of the fact 
that naléd in nald nama is for nalas, because as 
becomes 6 before a sonant consonant, and so on 
for other external changes. 


Then come the 335 pages of text and translation. 
The upper half of each page has the text 
in the Roman character, and the lower half 
a translation, not a word-for-word, literal, 
translation, but a free version by some well 
known writer. The following are the contents 
of this portion of the book :— 

1. The Nala, with German translations in 
prose and verse by MRiickert and 
Kellner. 


2. The Patichatantra, Book I., with German 
translation in prose and verse by 
Fritze. 

3. The Authdsariisdégara, Book IL, with 


English translation 
. Tawney. 

4, The Niti-, Sringdra-, and Vairdgya- 
gatekas of Bhartrihari, with German 
translations in prose and verse from 
various sources. 


in prose by 


S. The Kumdra-sambhava, Canto I., with 
Hnglish translation in verse by Griffith. 


The last named has also extracts from the 
Sanskrit commentary, in order to introduce the 
student to this style of prose. 


‘The whole concludes with a full vocabulary, 
Sanskrit and German, in which each form of each 
word as it occurs in the texts is carefully 
registered, 

I do not think that there can be any doubt 
thatif a person entirely ignorant of things Indian 
took upthis book and read it as Professor Liebich 
tells him he wishes him to read it, he would 
acquire a very competent knowledge of Sanskrit 
in a comparatively short time, and with a 
minimum of that dry grinding away at 
uninteresting formulas whichis astumbling-block 
tu so many students of this noble language. 
After he has gone through those parts of the 
teader that interest him, and has a certain 
practical famiharity with the tongue as used in its 
best literature, it will be time for him to take up 
the study of grammar, which in hiscase will be the 
coping stone, not the foundation, of his efforts. 

The book has other uses. I am myself not 
ashamed to confess that I am often glad to read 
in a European tongue versions of masterpieces 
which I have previously studied in Sanskrit. 
Here we have a capital anthology of translations, 
with the original text at hand for purposes of 
comparison, 

Again, while the book will introduce Sanskrit 
to Europeans, it will equally well introduce 
German to Sanskrit Pandits. Ifevenhalf-a-dozen 
good Pandits are helped to acquire German by its 
pages, it will have done excellent work. 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON.- 


Dr. SoORensen’s INDEX TO THE NawmzEs 

MAHABHARATA, Part II. 

A full notice of Part I. of this work, from the 
pen of Dr. Fleet, appeared ante, Vol. XXXIV. 
pp. 91 ff Part II., containing the entries 
Ambuéayin—Asura, has since been published. 
The most important article in this part is that 
on Arjuna, which is practically a synopsis of 
the entire Epic. 


IN THE 


Dr. Fleet has given so full an account of 
Dr. Sdrensen’s great work in his review of the 
first part that it is unnecessary to say morein its 
praise on the present occasion, except that the 
second part maintains the high level of 
scholarship and accuracy which distinguished its 
predecessor, 
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PYGMY FLINTS.t 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A. 1.C.S. (Revp.). 


| “HE study of the minute implements made of flint and allied minerals, to which the 
i convenient descriptive name of Pygmy Flints has been Siven, is 2 curivus branch, 
of prehistoric archavlogy which has fascinated a few enquirers during the last. thirty years, The 
subject, which was not mentioned in the first edition of Evans’ «Ancient Stone Jinplements,’ 
published in 1872, has been accorded a page of special discussion in the second edition of that worle 
issued twenty-five years later, Sir John Evans’ treatment of the Little implements is, however 
rulewhat meagre, and they seem tu deserve more ample investigation, 





In England the most enthusiastic seeker after ‘pyemies’ is the Rev. Reginald Gatty, now 
Rector of Hootun Roberts, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, who has obligingly communicated to 
me the notes on the Indian finds recorded by the late Mr. A. C. Carlleyle, as well 
as his own valuable personal observations, The same gentleman was god enough, at my 
instance, to present a set of minute ‘scrapers,’ found by him at Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire, to the 
Museum of Cheltenhain College, where they may now be sven in a table-case, accompanied by 
a set of photographs of Indian specimens in the National Musenm, Dublin, which I obtained hy the 
kind help of Mr. George Colley, Curator of the Department of Antiquities in that institution, 
These photographs, of full size, are reproduced in the Plate attuched. The British Museum Possesseg 
a good set of ‘ pygnies, collected by Dr. Colley March on the Rochdale moors i i, Lancashire, 
and alsy a set of Mr, Carlleyle’s Indian specinens, Other exaiples may be xeeu in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford, aud sundry museums in Great Britain and on the Contineut. The sets in the 
British Museum are duly noticed and illustrated in Mr. C. H. Read’s admirable Hetle « Guide to the 
Antiquities of the Stone Age,’ published in 1902, which, notwithstanding its modest form and 
nominal price, is both an adequate introduction to larger works, and in itself a substantia] addition to 
knowledge. 


The ‘ pygmies’ having been discovered first in India by the late Mr, Carlleyle, it will be well 
to begin hy quoting verbatim his notes, ag placed at my disposal by the Revd. Mr, Gaity. 


“In the cold season of 1867-8,’ Mr. Carlivle wrote, **I found some small flakes, etc., 
“ofagate, jasper, and chert, near Sohagi Ghat on the northern scarp of the Vindhyas, 
“to the suuth of the Allahfbad District [about thirty miles 8. S. Wy. from Allahabad]. And 
“J remember being then very much pleased with a particularly tine crescent-shaped object, made of 
‘“‘white ereamy chalvedonic agate, and of the same type-form as the smal] crescent-shaped 
“implements which some years afterwards I found in sueh numbers in caves and ruck-shelters on 
“the Vindhyas. IT had even then also (1867-8), and in the same lovality near Schagi Ghat, already 
“noticed some faded paintings in red colour in a recess of a low elif under some overhanging rocks, 
“Tn Rajputaua I found some worked flakes of quartzite und one of basalt, and numerous small 
“‘Hakes of carnelian aud agate? 


“But it was in the years 1880 and 1881 that ny OWN principal and especial 
“discoveries, were made of great numbers cf the beautiful little Indian stone 
‘implements of the peculiar types of the crescent, triangular, scalene, and rhomboidal 
‘forms, and others with one end more or less elongated to a point. These diseuveries were 





ren nie oie te leeeaeeees a EO MEN therm emirate Satie mmm ist ener ee vere ae Tre eet tee oe AF Re eet ttn as malate amet 
eerie nite crane ann me sane tie wed oe ~ TN Seren Aeteerietee, tt i ner ve errnaresntahintny rf! chelsea erpaea 


* Portions of this essay were read at the meeting of the Cotéeswold Naturalists’ Field Club, held at Gloucester, 
ou tke 9th January, 1903, and an abstract, dealing especially with the Enulish phenomenu, will appear in the 
Proceedings of the Club, {The photographs in the Plate attached are attributed to the wuthur by an error, —~ Ep. ] 

* Finds at places in the Jaypur State are briefly mentioned in rcheol. Lieports, VI. 107, 108, 161. 
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“Tying along with the small implements in the undisturbed soil of the cave-floors, pieces 
‘“‘ofa heavy red mineral colouring matter called géri were frequently found, rubbed down on 
“one or more facets, as if for making paint — this géra being evidently a partially decomposed 
‘hematite [iron peroxide]. 


“On the uneven sides or walls and roofs of many of the caves or rock-shclters there 
“ were rock-paintings, apparently of various ages, though all evidently of great age, 
“done in the red colour called yéré. Some of these rude paintings appeared to illustrate in 
‘9 very stiff and archaic manner scenes in the life of the ancient stone-chippers ; others represent 
“animals or hunts of animals by men with bows and arrows, spears, and hatchets. 


«With regard to the probable age of these stone implements I may mention that I never 
‘‘found even a single ground or polished implement, not a single ground ring-stone or 
« hammer-stoue in the soil of the floors of any of the many caves or rock-shelters I examined. 


‘*f have found some fragments of very rude pottery, sometimes much worn, 
‘* buried in some, or a few only, of the caves, particularly near their entrance. But 
“one single cave, in particular, was entirely filled with pottery and ashes and nothing 
“ else.! 


“Of the small implements, I may state that of crescent-shaped ones alone (without 
“counting any of the other forms), twelve hundred were found in two caves and two 
“rock-shelters ; and of these, five hundred were found in one cave only. Altogether 
‘about four thousand of various sorts, including implements, flakes, and cores, were obtained 
from these caves. 


* T also excavated several prehistoric twnult, or grave-mounds, in the valleys of the 
‘¢Vindhya range. In these mounds J fuund whole skeletons, but in such a friable condition that 
“not a single entire bone could be got out, I also discovered rude earthenware vessels and 
“fragments of pottery in the same mounds along with small stone implements and numerous 
“flakes. Among the smaller stone implements found in the mounds there were 
“ several of exactly the same peculiar forms and types as those found in the caves, 
“ leading to the conclusion that the men buried in the mounds were of the same rave as the men 
“of the caves. In six different mounds which I excavated I did not find a single bit of metal 
“ of any kind.’’ 


The best locality in England for minute implements, exactly the same as those 
of the Vindhyas, except that they are even smaller, is Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire, 
which has been closely investigated by the Rev. Mr. Gatty. He described lis researches in ‘ Man’ 
fur February 1902, and the following account of his discoveries is abstracted from that article and 
his correspondence with me, 


The neighbourhood of Scunthorpe is level for the most part, but a ridge of hills rises abruptly 
from the plain, and extends to Lincoln for a distance of thirty miles. The ‘pygmy flints’ are 
found in both the hills and plains, at isolated sites, of which seven are known. The 
whole district seems to have been covered with sand, which sometimes attains a depth of twenty feet 
and has a stratified appearance ascribable to the action of wind. The drifted sand forms mounds, 
occasionally as much as ten feet high, but usually much less. The pygmy flints are found on 
the floors of these mounds, in wind-blown depressions of irregular and shifting shape, 
which vary in dimensions, ranging from a length of twenty-four feet with a width of twelve feet up 
to a square of fifty feet. Mr. Gatty has obtained considerably more than 200 ‘pygmies’ Irom one 
of these depressions, which, in his opinion, mark the sites of habitations or workshops. 








4 Although Mr. Carlleyle does not say so expressly, this pottery evidently was hand-made, not turned on 
a wheel. 
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Below the sand lies a bed of peat some four fect in thickness, and beneath (his is a bed 
of valuable iron ore, which is now being worked. A horn and part of the skull of 
Bos primigenius (B. urus, Linn.) have been found in the peat. The remains of this animal, the 
urus of Caesar, are conimon in the Danish ‘kitchen iiddens,’ and are also found in the 
lake-dwellings of Continental Europe. (Lyell, Autigudty of May, 2uded., pp. li, 24, 25, 370.) 


The pygmy flints are found only on the floors under the sand, not either in the 
superincumbent sand, or in the peat below. 


Water is very scarce in the neighbourhood. There are no reinains of carthworks or of tnple- 
ments suitable for fighting or the chase. he traces of Roman occupation seer to be of later date, 


Wo large implements or polished tools occur with the ‘pygmies’ in the sand-~-holes, 
The few ordinary chipped implements of neolithic type, which are found occasionally, are of very 
rough fashion, being mostly mere flakes, with an occasional coarsely made arrow-head, and scem, from 
their stratigraphical position, to belong to the same period as the ininiature ones. 


The most common form of the latter is an irregular quadrilateral or rough circle, 
which may be termed a ‘scraper. A triangular form occurs occasionally — 
a right-angled isosceles triangle with a base considerably longer than the sides, The 
‘scrapers’ are so minute that sixty-four of the circular shape weigh less than half an ounce. These 
often show traces of wear on the edges. A few triangular arrow-heads occur, some of which 
are only ,3,ths of an inch long. The crescent-shaped implements, so abundant in the Vindhyan 
caves, are rare at Scunthorpe. M. Sejdler, formerly Curator of the Museum at Nantes, into whose 
hands Mr. Carlleyle’s notes and collections pasyed, has compared the Vindhyan and Scunthorpe 
forms, with the following result : — 


Vindhya, Scunthorpe. 
Smallest crescent... pes ry sae Sis. ee -lnch, xe inch. 
19 
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ft thus appears that while the specimens froin both localities agree exactly in farm, the sizes at 
Scunthorpe are considerably smaller, Mr, Gatty emphasizes the fact of the exact agreement 
in form by the explicit statements that “ Carlleyle’s four types [¢. e., those mentioned by M, Seidler] 
appear at Scunthorpe — line for line, angle for angle. This is not the case with arrow-heads or 
even scrapers, which vary all over the world . . . The Indian caves produced four special 
‘implements. All these occur at Scunthorpe, and if you mix them with * Indians,’ you can only 
separate them by picking out those of chalcedony for Indian, though even this is not safe, as some 
of the ‘Scunthorpes’ are made of chalcedony.” The specimens obtained by Dr. Colley March on 


the Rochdale moors similarly agree ‘ flint for flint’ with the Indian and Scunthorpe types, ‘ go that 
no mistake is possible,’ 


No cores have been found at Scunthorpe, although Mr. Carlleyle obtained them freely in 
India, and they also occur in Belgium, where they are about an inch in height. The core found by 
Sir John Evans at Weaversthorpe in Yorkshire, which is only ‘85 inch high, evidently was used for 
the manufacture of minute implements like those found at Scunthorpe. (Anc. Stone Implements, 
2nd ed., p. 276, fig. 189.) 


Scunthorpe is not the only English site for ‘ pygmies,’ but nowhere else are they found 
so small in size, and in such immense numbers. Mr. Gatty has, however, obtained thousands on 
the surface of the valley of the Don, between Sheffield and Doncaster; and a collection made by 
Dr. Colley March in the Pennine Hills, between Bradfield and Sheffleld (4, Lancashire), is in the 
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British Museum. Other English localities are Sevenoaks and Sittingbourne in Kent, a ‘kitchen 
midden’ at Hastings, and Lakenheath near Brandon in Suffolk. A set from the last-named place 
is preserved at Cambridge, and Dr. Gatty found some specimens there himself. He considers 
the Scunthorpe, Pennine Hills, and Lakenheath specimens only to be in exact 
agreement with those from India. The smal] implements found at other English sites are 
larger and coarser and not of the characteristic Indian forms. No examples from Scotland or 
Ireland have been recorded. In all, eight or ten English localities are known. to Mr. Gatty as sites 
where minute implements are found, but of these only the three above named supply precisely the 
Indian forms. 





The foreign sites for miniature flint implements, agreeing closely in some cases at all events 
with the Vindhyan forms, are numerous. Mr. Read (op. czt. p. 109) states that “these minute 
and finely-chipped specimens of characteristic crescent, triangular, and rhomboidal® forms are often 
called ‘pygmy fits,’ and are found in India (Wall, Case 43 and p. 101), Palestine, Egypt 
(Gallery, Case 152), North Africa, Southern Spain, Belgium,’’ in addition to the English 
localities. Dr. Sturge of Nice, who possesses an exceptionally fine collection of large and small 
flint implements, found, as Mr, Gatty informs me, ‘ vast quantities ’ of Indian types of 
‘pygmies’ in ‘a very restricted area’ at Helouan (Helwadn) in Egypt, and is much 
impressed by the ‘very localised’ distribution of the implements of this class in all parts of the 
world where they have been found. Besides the countries named by Mr. Read, ‘ pygmies’ are said 
to be found in the Crimea and at Sinai. I have not, however, examined fully the accounts of the 
finds in all these regions, and in some cases the implements referred to may be merely small 
specimens of ordinary neolithic types, and not the characteristic forms of the Vindhyas, Scunthorpe, 
and Helwan. 


The discoveries of ‘pygmies’ in Belgium have been very fully described and beautifully 
illustrated by M. E. de Pierpoint in an essay entitled ‘ Observations sur de trés Petits Instruments 
én Silex, provenant en plusieurs stations Néolithiques de la région de la Meuse,’ from which 
I proceed to abstract the principal statements. 


The country in the valley of the Meuse is full of traces of different periods of the Stone Age, 
but the ‘pygmies’ are found only in particular localities, and chiefly in the province of Namur, 
between the town of that name and Dinant, distant about fifteen miles to the South. 


The implements, although not quite so small as those from Scunthorpe, are characterised 
py their minute size and delicate finish (ce qui les caractérise, cest leur petitesse et leurs 
retouches délicates); and occur in five or six distinct forms. The crescent-shaped 
implements, bounded on the outside by an arc of a circle, and on the inside by a chord or 
a slightly bent curve, which are found at Gave No. 3 of Goyet in this region, are of somewhat large 
dimensions, about half an inch in length. This cave is considered to belong to the age fof the 
mammoth. Crescents with blunt edges, which evidently were intended for use as blunt 
instruments, are sometimes found, The author notes that the crescent-shaped ‘ pygmies’ occur also in 
the French province of Dordogne and at several localities in Spain, including Aguilar in Murcia, 
The implements in the shape of a scalene triangle are said to be characteristic of 
neolithic stations. The delicately worked straight-pointed flakes described as ‘ piercers’ are 
said to extend from the end of the quarternary period of geology into the neolithic age, 
and seem to have been contemporary with the mammoth and rhinoceros. 


Straight-pointed isosceles triangles with curved bases are plainly arrow-heads, and may be 
compared with the small iron arrow-heads now used in the Upper Congo region. But the examples 





me 


5 The ‘pygmies’ include trapezoidal, LN » a8 well as rhomboidal, [| forms, 
6 Bulletin, Soc. Anthrop., Bruwelles, tome XIII., 189405. | 
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of this type of flint arrow-head figured by M. de Pierpoint are nearly an inch long, and, in my 
jadgment, are not entitled to be considered as ‘ pygmies.’ 





Trapezoidal forms, which are rare, occur at a place called Sarts 2 Soile (Bois Laitrie, 
Riviére), where M. de Pierpoint found 10,000 flakes and small flint chips in a space of sixty square 
metres. The work at this station was almost confined to small pointed articles and blades or 
‘ scrapers’ (lames). 

A few sites, for example Tentachaux, Tienne du loup, and the plain above the Chauvaux 
cave, furnish both petites potntes, or ‘piercers,? and polished neolithic axes. Two 
dolicocephalic skulls found in the neighbourhood suggest the remark that ‘ the palwolithie race 
has been interred in the midst of the neolithic civilization.’ Petites pointes two centimetres long 
(about $ths inch) occur at Steenbrugge in Western Flanders, and sundry small implements are found 
near Litge in the Luxembourg, and elsewhere. 


The Spanish stations are very numerous, and the objects found there are extremely 
small. 


M, de Pierpoint is of opinion that the ‘pygmy’ flints, although perhaps dating from the 
neolithic period, are the work of a population quite distinct from that which erected the. 
lake-dwellings in Switzerland. The suggestion is offered that the specimens found by Dr. Colley 
March under a deep peat bed on the summit of the Pennine Hills may have been the work of an 
older population driven out of Yorkshire by the advancing tribes using polished inplements. The 
minute types, according to the Belgian scholar, are the work, not of a conquering, but of a retreating 
and vanishing people.’ 


In this connexion I may cite the words of a letter, dated January 4th, 1906, from the veteran 
archeologist, Canon Greenwell of Durham: “As you are living at no great distance from a 
district of Gloucestershire, where I once opened barrows, I should like to draw your attention to a 
very remarkable and inexplicable circumstance. The locality was near Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Mr. Royce, the then Vicar of Nether Swell, had made a very large collection of flint implements, 
having paid labourers, etc., to bring him everything they found, which seemed out of the way. He 
had thousands of arrow-points, knives, scrapers, etc., of flint; but, except a piece of an ordinary 
ground stone-axe, he had no larger implement. The same has occurred in Gatty’s experience at 
Bradfield and Hooton, where small implements are found by thousands, and no larger ones occur. 
On the Yorkshire wolds larger and smaller are equally abundant. It is a very puzzling question, 
which has, possibly, already engaged your attention.” 


The opmions of M. de Pierpoint give some support to the theory advocated by Mr. J. A. 
Brown and the Rev. Mr. Gatty that the ‘pygmies’ are the work of a special race which 
emigrated from the Hast and made its way as far as Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 
Mr, Gatty feels convinced that the resemblance between the Indian and the Scunthorpe * pygmies ’ 
is so exact that it can be explained only by assuming that ‘a migration took place in the Stone Age.’ 
He argues that we ‘‘ have to consider that four types are repeated, and, allowing for accidental 
similarity, itis hard to credit that four different implements should occur in both places precisely 
alike.” If we make the ordinary assumption that the people in India and England unconsciously 
adopted the same forms becausethey were living in similar conditions, with similar needs, and the same 
material for supplying them, it is reasonable to point out that the conditions of a plain in Lincolnshire 
differ widely from those of the Vindhyan hills. Moreover, the manufacture of ‘ pygmies’ is by no 
means co-extensive with the neolithic civilization. It is strictly localized, and the ‘pygmy’ stations 


—e 





T Cette industrie, bien que datant de lage actuelle, ne peut se confondre avec celle de lage de la 
pierre police, O’est Voouvre d’une peuplade se distinguant absolument de celle qui eréa la civilization dite 
rohenhausienne’’ (p. 18).- Reohenhausen is one of the typical Swiss lake- dwelling stations, 


; ) , ‘Ce ne’est pas un 
peuple conquérant, mais une race refoulée, qui tend 4 9’ éteindre”’ (p. 17). - ’ : 
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are often either quite unconnected with or, if near to, are distinct from neolithic stations of the usual 
kind. The ‘pygmies’ are not merely small examples of the ordinary neolithic stock-in-trade, At 
Scunthorpe and the other sites where their peculiarities are distinctly marked, they form an independent 
series of special forms of arrow-heads, borers, scrapers, and other tools, which suggest the furniture 
of a doll’s house. The profusion in which these little implements occur is also held to be an indication 
that they are the work of a separate race. It does not seem likely that the neolithic man accustomed 
to the use of full-sized tools, whether chipped or polished, would sit down and manufacture as an extra 
these tiny implements to such an extent that hundreds are found on the floor of a single hut, 





Clearly these arguments are not without force, but they have failed to convince 
either Sir John Evans or Mr. C. H. Read. The former authority observes that “curiously 
“enough, identical forms have been found in some abundance on the Vindhyan Hills and [in] the Banda 
‘¢ district, India, at Helouan [Helwan], Egypt, and in the district of the Meuse, Belgium. Such an 
‘identity of form at places geographically so remote does not imply any actual communication between 
“those who made the tools, but merely shows that some of the requirements of daily life, and the 
“ means at command for fulfilling them being the same, tools of the same character have been developed, 
“irrespective of time and space,”® 


Mr. C. H. Read, who has illustrated the ‘pygmies’ more fully, also alludes to the theories of 
Messrs, Brown and Gatty with the remark that ‘the curious persistence of the same forms in all 
‘these countries has led to the conjecture that they are the work of one and the same race; but the 
“same argument might be used to prove that the barbed stone arrow-heads of Europe, Japan, and 
“North America were the productions of a single people. However, it may be explained, the 
‘‘ similarity of form is sufficiently striking to deserve careful attention,” 9 


These criticisms, although sound enough so far as they go, do not completely satisfy 
the mind. A barbed arrow-head is animplement of manifest utility in all countries, and the form is 
one which must inevitably suggest itself to all races of men. But the supposed independent inventions 
in India, Egypt, and England of all the four characteristic forms of the ‘pygmy flints’ is a different 
case, which does not seem to be explained adequately by the observations of Sir John Evans and 
Mr. Read. The theory of the migration from India to Europe of a peculiar race 
specially addicted to the manufacture of ‘pygmy flints, which settled only in certain 
widely scattered localities, obviously is at best equally open to objection and it is 
difficult to work out that theory in a plausibly coherent form so as to give a probable explanation 
of the puzzling facts. 


The question of the people who made these tiny implements is to some extent mixed up with 
the question of the uses to which the implements were applied. All sorts of guesses have been 
hazarded. Various writers have suggested that the little tools may have been used for engraving 
bone, tattooing, trepanning and such occasional purposes. But, manifestly, such explanations are 
properly applicable only to a very small number of objects. The ‘pygmies,’ of course, might have 
been used for any or all the purposes named, and probably actually were so used; because when 
people had nothing but flint to make tools and weapons of, flint implements had to be turned to 
every purpose for which they could be utilized. But such casual user will not explain the facts that 
€arlleyle found five hundred of the ‘pygmies’ in a single small cave, and that Mr. Gatty collected 
more than two hundred from the floor of a single hut at Scunthorpe. Implements made in such 
profusion must have been manufactured to satisfy some general want, and not merely as the special 
tools of experts employed occasionally, The need of sewing clothes is such a general want, and I have no 
doubt that the pointed forms were employed as needles and awls, in addition probably to other uses. 
It seems’ likely, as has been suggested, that the delicate little implements of the 
‘pygmy’ class were the handiwork of the women. Possibly, this may be the explanation in part 
of their very localized distribution, It may be that in neolithic times the women of some tribes 

& Ancient Stone Implements, 2nd ed., p. 325, . . & Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age, p. 110. 
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were trained to such work, while those of others were not; and that the tribes in which the women 
so occupied themselves were originally connected one with the other, The facts of the neolithic 
incipient civilization regarded as a whole undoubtedly do suggest extensive and prolonged migrations 
from east to west, and the reality of a close ancestral connection between the eastern and western 
populations of the period. 


But the implements are not all possible needles or awls. M. de Morgan, as quoted by 
Sir John Evans, regarded the crescents as arrow-heads, an opinion with which Sir John cannot 
agree, It is true that crescent-shaped arrow-heads are known, but the tiny crescents among the 
Vindhyan and Scunthorpe ‘ pygmies’ do not seem to be well adapted for use as arrow-heads. 


The best general explanation for the modes of use of the ‘ pygmies’ isthe assumption 
that they were always fixed in hand'es and holders, and utilized then in all sorts 
of ways. No mention is made of their being found in association with worked bones, and if the 
handles were made of bone, some traces of them should have been found. Probably, therefore, the 
handles were made of wood, which of course has perished utterly. Montelins, when discussing the 
neolithic condition of Sweden, states that “the spear and arrow-heads were usually made of flint — 
sometimes of bone. Even the latter were often provided, as fig. 25 shows, with thin sharp flakes 

_ of flint introduced into the furrowed grooves on the sides.””2° Similar harpoon- 
heads made of stag’s horn were used in Denmark, of which a good 
illustration is given by Mr. Read, whose figure is reproduced by kind 

f' ~ permission. The ‘pygmies’ in the shape ofa scalene triangle — 

E | a rather puzzling form to explain—seem to me well adapted to be 

used as barbsin the manner indicated. The smallest of them are, 

s ' itis true, smaller than the fakes used in Sweden and Denmark, but would 
suit an arrow-head of the size of the illustration, which would be serviceable 
against birds at all events. The ‘pygmies,’ as M. de Pierpoint has observed 
in a passage already quoted, are not the sort of work characteristic of a fighting, 
conquering race. Such delicate, ‘finicking’ manufacture indicates rather 
a quiet, peaceful race, living possibly in dependence on or servitude to a more 
aggressive and combatant population. I suspect that this suggestion, 
which occurs to me, of the dependence or subjection of the ‘ pygmy- 
makers’ may be the true explanation of the peculiar facts. Such 
dependent communities, with women trained to the domestic flint industry, 
might not be yniversally distributed through the neolithic world, although 
existing in many widely separated places. The hypothesis seems particularly 
well adapted to explain the distribution of both ‘pygmies’ and ordinary 
neoliths in the valley of the Meuse, as described in a previous page. The big 
implemeuts would be the work of the fightmg superior race, while the little 
products of domestic industry would be the result of the labours of the 
peaceful dependents. The big and the little implements would be found 
together or in distinct stations, according as the two races were intermingled 
or lived in separate settlements. Immigrants who had not brought 
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S — dependents with them or found them already in the land would have no 
, & co 6 ‘pygmy implements,’ but wherever the inferior race had encountered or 
E ~» “! followed their masters, the miniature tools would be produced in quantity and 
= = would form a serviceable supplementary addition to the mechanical resources 
. __ of the community, The crescents, for instance, when fitted into a groove or 


grooves in a block of hard wood and secured by resin, would form fairly 
effective cutting instruments of sorts, The suggested theory may be carried, 
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. 1 The Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Times, English transl. (1888 ). 
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a little farther, and I venture to throw out the conjecture that the ‘ pygmies’ are the last 
effort of expiring paleolithic man. We have seen that on the Pennine Hills they are found 
below ten feet of peat, and that in Belgium they are sometimes apparently contemporary with the 
mammoth and rhinoceros. M. de Pierpoint, asalready quoted, describes the finding of dolicocephalie 
skulls in the Meuse valley as a case of ‘paleolithic man interred in the midst of the neolithic 
civilization.” I am disposed to extend the remark and apply it to the whole series of ‘pygmy flints,’ 
which may be regarded as the handiwork of palwolithic man situated as the dependent and victim 
of his aggressive neolithic successor. The assumption often made that a wide gap separates the 
paleeolithic from the neolithic period in India and England is convenient as a cloak for our ignorance, 
but cannot well correspond with the facts. Such gaps do not occur in nature, and the neolithic 
people did not find the world unoccumed. 


The observations made by Sir John Evans, when discussing the Weaversthorpe core 
already referred to, go a long way towards solving the difficulties felt in explaining the 
uses of the ‘pygmy flints,’ which manifestly are too small to be simply held in the hand like large 
stone tools, or even to be fitted into ordinary hafts. 


**We have no conclusive evidence,” Sir John Evans writes, “as to the purpose to which such 
“minute flakes were applied, but they may have been fashioned into drills or scraping or boring tools 
‘‘of very diminutive size. Such small objects are so liable to escape observation, that though they 
‘‘may exist in considerable numbers, they are but rarely found on the surface of the ground. 
‘* Numerous flakes, however, quite as minute, with their edges showing evident signs of wear, 
“are present among the refuse left by the cave-dwellers of the Reindeer Period of the 
‘South of France. As will subsequently be seen, these minute flakes have been also found in 
« Boypt and Asia, as well as in Britain. See fig. 232 A to 282 F [sc7l. the Vindhyan ‘pygmies’ 
‘sand small implements from Hastings at p. 325]. There is a class of ancient Scandinavian 
‘tharpoon-heads, the stems of which are formed of bone with small flint flakes cemented into 
“a groove on either side soas to form barbs [as illustrated above from Read and Montelius]. Knives 
‘© of the same kind are subsequently mentioned. [Some of the Australian savages about king 
“« George’s Sound make knivesorsaws . . . but, instead of one long flake, they attach a number 
“of small flakes in a row in a matrix of hard resin at one end of a stick. Spears are formed in the 
same manner, p. 293. | 


* Among the Australians we find very minute splinters of flint and quartz secured to wooden 
“handles by ‘black-boy’ gum, and forming the teeth of rude saws and the barbs of javelins. Some 
‘“yemarkably small flints have also been found in the diamond-diggings of South Africa in company 
“with fragments of ostrich-egg shell, such as with the aid of the flakes might have been converted 
‘into the small perforated discs still worn as ornaments by the Bushmen,”}2 


Even if the hypothesis that the pygmy flints of Scunthorpe, Helwan, and the Vindhyan caves 
were the work of a peculiar race be rejected, the facts collected by Sir John Evans, whose notes give 
the needful references, suffice to prove that very minute flint implements can be utilized 
in practice for all sorts of purposes; and that it is by no means necessary to suppose that they 
were manufactured only for special occasions. It is hardly necessary to add that the facts clearly 
put out of court any suggestion that the ‘ pygmies ’ were merely amulets or intended for 
symbolical use at funerals or other coremonids, like the miniature pottery and weapons 
sometimes found in prehistoric graves. The ‘ pygmies,’ made in large quantity in the huts of 
the ancients, were certainly intended to serve human nature’s daily needs, and the illustrations of 





11 These may be regarded as the predecessors of the better-finished ‘ pygmies.’ 

12 Ancient Stone Implements, 2ni ed. p. 277. The Australian facts support my theory by proving that such 
minute flint implements were recently used by savages in a very low state of barbarism, much like that of 
palwolithic man. 
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Australian practice mentioned by Evans give the best ciue to the modes of their 
actual use. 





The following extract from MM. Perrot and Chipiez, Art of Promitive Greece Vols Lp. 120; 
citing Burnonf), gives further help in understanding how minute flint implemonts could be 
utilized in sundry ways :— 

‘In certain parts of Greece, Epirus, Thessaly, and Albania, the peasantry still use, to 
thrash out their corn, an instrument called ddeviorpa, the tribulum of the Latins. It consists 
of a triangular board, provided on its lower [ace with pointed flakes or tlints, in length about one 
centimetre, and one centimetre across. Upon this plank, drawn by a single horse, stands the conductor, 
whip and reins in hand. The sharp stones chop up the straw and beat out the grain from the husks. 
That obsidian was used until recent tines is highly probable, since pieces of this material are often 
found on the sites of ancient threshing ‘floors... .) . Mur. Hlinders Petrie lately discovered. in 
the town of Kahan, formerly inhabited by workmen who built the Iahun pyramid, a sickle with 
wooden handle wherein blades of this kind [sei]. {lints] were fixed with mastic to the curved 
clge of the tool; a number of the flint fraginents still adhered to the wood,” 


The general result of all the illustrations cited is that men could find many uses for even 


very minute flakes and points of flint, when securely mounted in handles of wood, 
bone, or horn. 


Mr, Carlleyle’s observations on the apparent association ofthe Vindhyan pygmy flints 
with cave-drawings, pottery and the practice of inhumation are of special interest as 
throwing some light upon the stage of development reached by the makers of the little implements. 
At first sight it may appear incredible that rude scrawls upon cave walls should have endured for 
three or four thousand years, but the supposition is not in reality difficult of belief. The pigment 
used by the primitive artists was hematite, iron sesquioxide or peroxide, which, by 
virtue of its chemical composition, is not liable to oxidation, the process by which tbe destruction 
of most other colouring materials is effected. If protected from mechanical injury there is no 
reason why drawings in iron peroxide should not last for countless millenniuins, and the details 
given by Mr. Carlleyle leave little reason for doubt that the makers of the ‘pygmies’ were among 
the rude artists who, in the course of various gencrations, from time to time depicted scenes from: their 
daily life on the walls of their poor habitations. Tt is most unfortunate that Mr, Carlleyle’s copies 
of the drawings have not been published; but, luckily, the late Mr. J. Cockburn took same copies of 


similar drawings in caves of the Kaiméir Hills, which have been preserved and in part given to the 
world. 


The drawings were discovered in the year 1880 by both Mr. Carlleyle and 
Mr. Cockburn, working independently, the former in Riwa and MirzApur, the latter in the Banda 
District farther west. The first publication on the subject was a paper by Mr. Cockburn, entitled 
‘On the recent existence of Rhinoceros Inilicus in the North-West Provinces, and a description of 
an archaic work painting from Mirzapur, representing the hunting of this animal’ (J. A. 8. B., 
Vol, LIT. (1883), Part IL. pp. 56—64, with two plates ; abstract in Proc, A. S. B., 1883, p. 123). 
At the meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal before which this essay was read < great doubt was 
expressed as to whether drawings made merely by hematite on the surface of sandstone could last 
in such perfect preservation for so long a time as was supposed by Mr. Cockburn,’ who then was 
of opinion that the oldest drawings might be six or seven centnries old, but not older. Mr. Cockburn 
accepted the challenge thus offered, and showed good reason for believing that heematite 
might produce stains on sandstone capable of lasting for an indefinite time. He also 
modified his views concerning the antiquity of the cave drawings and was disposed to claim for them 
a very much older date than that which he assigned at first (Proc. A. S. B., 1884, pp. 141—5). 


When I met Mr. Cockburn at Naini Tal in 1898, he showed me copies of the drawings in his 
possession. J was much impressed by their interest and value and persuaded him to publish them. 
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Mr. Cockburn accordingly prepared a paper entitled ‘Cave Drawings in the Kaimir Range, North- 
West Provinces,’ which appeared, with some notes added by me, in J. R, A. S., 1899, p. 99. The 
illustrations represented parts of three hunting scenes, reproduced ona very reduced scale. My 
impression is that these drawings collected by Mr. Cockburn are of very high antiquity, and it is 
quite possible that those found by Mr. Carlleyle in the distinct region explored by him may be much 
older still. The discoverers fully admit that the drawings in the caves and rock-shelters of both 
the Vindhyan and Kaimir ranges vary widely in date and extend over a long period; but the 
fact that some of them are comparatively modern does not preclude us from assigning high prchistoric 
antiquity to the oldest, 


Mr. Cockburn states that ‘most of these nearly inaccessible caves, if there is any earth on the 
floor, form veritable museums of prehistoric antiquities in the way of Aint knives, cores, arrow-heads, 
' celts, fragments of fossil and charred bone, pottery, etc.’ Col, Rivett-Carnac, C.I.E., who was warmly 
interested in the subject, undertook to describe the larger implements found, and produced a valuable 
paper, illustrated by three plates (J. A. S.2., Part I., 1883). But Mr. Cockburn’s promised account 
_ of the smaller implements was never published, and probably was never written. He has died since 
I quittel India in 1900. Consequently, it is impossible to say whether or not Mr. Cockburn found 
‘pygmy flints’ in the Kaimir caves, where, as already noted, Mr. Carlleyle obtained a few. 


I cannot find any further record of the pottery discovered by Mr. Carlleyle in association 
with the ‘pygmy flints,” He gives no detailed description, but simply calls it ‘very rude.’ No 
doubt, it was hand-male, without the aid of a wheel, and there is no difficulty in attributing such 
ware to the transition time when the paleolithic barbarism was disappearing before the more advanced 
neolithic incipient civilization. 


The association of the practice of inhumation of whole bodies with the ‘pygmies’? 
is also an indication of high antiquity, Itis well known that, as a rule, burial is older than 
cremation. In later, but still very early times, the Indians largely adopted the practice of burying 
the mutilated corpse in a narrow-necked jar, a repulsive custom probably imported from Babylonia, 


To sum up, it is clearly established that ‘ pygmy flints,’ that is to say, minute implements, 
ranging in siz? from ,3;ths of an inch upwards, of well-marked characteristic forms, are found, 
abs lutely identical and in large quantity in the Vindhya and Kaimur Hills, India, at Helwan, 
Kegypt, in at least three English stations, in the valley of the Meuse, Belgium, Spain, and probably in 
many other localities, The profusion of specimens demonstrates that they wereused for commonplace 
daily needs, and not only for special occasional purposes. This inference is further supported by the fact, 
that in both India and England they occur on the floors of ordinary dwellings. They must have 
been utilized by being fitted into handles and holders, generally of wood, after the fashion practised 
in recent years by the Australian savages, and to some extent in Scandinavia during neolithic 
times. At one English station they occur adove a peat-bed, but at another they were found under 
ten feet of peat, whil2 in Belgium some forms are contemporary with the mammoth and rhinoceros. 
Kividently, therefore, the use of the ‘pygmies’ in some countries gocs back to a very remote 
antiquity, Their origin is best explained by regarding them as a development of the minute flakes 
used by palxolithic man; an] their occurrence in association with neolithic implements at certain 
stations finds an explanation in the theory that they were the work of paleolithic survivors reduced 
to submission and dependence by more advanced races which had attained to the neolithic stage of 
incipient civilization. 


If my reasoning should find acceptances, the mystery of the origin, use, and 
distribution of ‘pygmy flints’ may be regarded as being in large measure cleared up. 
I hope that the problem will receive further discussion by persons possessing wider knowledge of 
prehistoric archeology than I can claim to have acquired. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
BY THE LATE C, P. TIELE. 
(Translated by G. WK. Nariman.) 
(Continued from Vol. NNNLV. p. 66) 


5. Was the reformation infinenced by Semitism ? 


Tae theory has often been advanced that the Zar&thushtrian reformation has not sprung 
from a purely Aryan origin, but that it exhibits obvious indications of a Semitic influence. This 
is not impossible. Assyrians, and, prior to them, even Babylonian kings, according to their annals 
and the accounts of their wars, not only repeatedly extended their conquering expeditious into the 
depths of Media, but founded colonies there before the Aryans had gained the upperhand, or even 
perhaps inade a settlement a long while previous to their domination of the country. Occasionally we 
find Assyrian sovereigns as overlords of undoubtedly Aryan princes of Media or Persia or as arbiters 
between the latter, ‘The description given by Herodotus (1, $8) 0: the citadel of Ecvbatana, 
the Median mctropolis, reminds us of the Zikurats, the terrace temples of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians, At any rate, the Babylon-Assyrian empire was the immediate neighbour, whose advanced 
culture must of itself have impressed the gifted young and undeveloped Aryan community, who stood 
below them in knowledge, arts and refinements of lifes When the most powerful empire on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris finally fell to ruins, the martial Aryans became the masters of all Assyria 
as far as the Halys and eventually of Babel. In many respects they now became the pupils of their 
subjects, The Persian architecture and sculpture, the Persian cuneiform script, and the later 
Persian alphabet are al] imitations perhaps of Hlamite, but undoubtedly of Assyrian and Aramaic, 
prototypes, although the Aryan genius does not belie itself in its methods of assimilation and 
simplification. Over the head of the sacrificing kings on the reliefs we notice a winged figure 
hovering, which marks the supreme Deity of Assur. Borrowed by the Assyrians from the 
Hgyptians, it is taken over by the Persians, not direct from the latter but from the former, and 
adapted to serve as a symbolic representation of Ahura Mazda or his Fravashi. And may not 
the religious ideas themselves have been touched by this Semitic influence? It was well known to 
the Greeks that the Persians were highly susceptible to what was foreign and were ever prone to 
adopt it. 


However plausible this may appear by itself, still no scholar has succceded in proving to 
demonstration that Semitic conceptions have actually co-operated in the production of the 
Zarathushtrian religion 26 


Stray words and the objects they connoted may have been received from the Semites, and others 
originally lranic may have had their significance modified owing to their intercourse with them, 
but such instances of concord are scant, in part extremely dubious, and on the whole they date from 
no high antiquity. With regard to what the Achemenides borrowed from the Semitic races or to 
what they adopted -in imitation of them, for instance the symbol for Ahura Mazda, and subsequently 
under Artaxerxes II., the goddess who was called Anahita by the Persians, the simple answer is that 
it has nothing to do either with the genesis or the evolution of the letria of Mazda, which at the 
period in question had long since been consolidated and was in fact on the decline. Much emphasis 
is laid on the circumstance that Mazda is called the creator of heaven and earth, men and beasts, and 


everything besides, This it is contended is no Aryan conception, and must, by consequence, have 


e 
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*6 The great advocate of the hypothesis that a tangible portion of the doctrine of the Avesta must be Semitic 
is F. von Spiegel, who has repeatedly defended it. See especially his essays “Der einfluss des Semitis mus auf 
das Avesta”’ and ‘Zur Geachichte des Dualism ” in his Arische Studien, 1, pp. 46 seq. and 62 seq. My criti 


: Gism has 
reference to these treatises. 
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been derived trom the Semites ; and the more so because both Jew and Persian express the notion by 
words which primarily mean to ‘‘cut.” Thus it is argued, the Babylonian creator Marduk cuts in 
twain Tiamat, the cosmic Titan, as does also Bel, in Berossos, bis own head, It is all pure fantasy, 
The words which the Jew, the Persian and likewise the Vedic Indian employ to denote creation all 
signify cutting, but in the sense of ‘‘forming,” “making,” “ carpentering,” “building.’27 That 
this idea is Semitic, and ergo non-Aryan, is one of the scientific dogmas which pass current, and yet it 
cannot bear the test of close scrutiny. That one or more exalted beings have created, that is, made, 
shaped, or constructed the world, is neither a Semitic nor an Aryan view, but one which is universally 
human and which we encounter among every people. The idea that the world has “ become,” in 
materialistic or pantheistic sense, is the outcome of later speculation. 


Not more tenable is the theory that the dualism which stands out so prominently in the 
Zarathushtrian system must be a loan from the Semites equally with the cognate doctrine of 
resurrection and retribution.28 The fact is quite the reverse. True, we meet with these conceptions 
in the Semites, but among them they are not genuinely indigenous. For with them the sovereignty 
is the fundamental and all-pervading religious principle out of which issue, as a mature fruit, their 
rigid monotheism, — a mouotheism less philosophic than religious. Dualistic beliefs are by no means 
uncommon in all ancient religious systems. They are an outcome of the most primeval myths about 
light and darkness, the wars between the beneficent and the demoniac agencies of the heavens. And 
the dualism found among the Iranians is in the same way traceable to the same sources. Tis bald 
outline among them, and more especially in Zarathushtriauism, can be explained on historical 
grounds, — mainly from their relation as the ruling, though perhaps vumerically weaker, nation to 
the earlier inhabitants of the land and from their relation as a small body of believers to the devotees 
of the daevas. 


Recently one step still further has been taken, It is alleged that so far back as prior to the 
reform of Zarathushtra, before the separation of the Traniaus and Indians in the Kast Aryan age, 
Semitic influences were already at work. To them the number “seven”? of the highest beings of 
the Vedic Adityas, as well as of the Zarathushtrian Amesl.a Spentas, owes its abstract and ethical, and 
therefore non-Aryan, trait of origin. Accordingly, the Semitic features which we come upon in 
Zarathushtrianism need not be ascribed to direct contact. ‘hey were already existing in the popular 
religion from which Zarathushtrianism took its rise. Now this hypothesis, unnecessary to account 
for the facts, appears to mein the last degree improbable. Historically, such a comnierce between 
the still united Indo- and Perso-Aryans and the Semitic tribes, who had ascended to a comparatively 
superior ethico-religious level, is scarcely imaginable, This much is possible: the number *‘ seven” was 
borrowed, for it does play an important réle not only in the theology but also in the philosophy of 
the Iranians and the Indians. All the same it is not of Semitic origin, It belongs rather to the 
ancient aborigines of West and Central Asia, on whose civilization the Semites grafted their own. And 


ener 





27 The Hebrew bara is compared with the Avesta expressions for creation, —lhwaresh, taksh, and iwaksh — but 
it is omitted to be remembered that the Veda, too, uses words of like import. Compare Rig-Veda 1], 12 and X, 21, 
and Atharva- Veda 1V,2; also see Oldenberg, Die Hynsmen des Rig-Veual, p. 314 seg. Consider at the same time 
the old god Twashtr and the younger Vishvakarman, the arch-maker of all. My colleague, Dr. W. H. Koster, has 
had the kindness to have all the passages in the Old Testament examined where the word bara occurs. With three 
exceptions, they are all exilic or post-exilic, and evidently nowhere is the sense of “‘cutting’’ intended and even in 
the oldest places it indicates nothing but “to make’’ with reference to things as wellas men. It was not till 
later times that the term was applied to the creation of heaven and earth. 

28 Spiegel goes so far as to assert that the Persian dualism, because unknown to Herodotus and Xenophon and 
not mentioned in the inscriptions of the Achzemenides, must be of younger crigin; although he concedes that it is 
thought inthe oldest Avesta documents and was known to the Greeks since the 4th century B, C. As for Xenophon, 
his romance is no authority, and as to Herodotus from 1, 140 it is evident he understood something of the Persian 
dualism. The Achemenides write no dogmatics and they mention evil genii, and, above all, denounce the spirit of 
Lie with the same emphasis as the Avesta. Add to it all that the most ancient texts of the Avesta could not have 
been written subsequent to the Sth centuty B, C., as has been shown above. 
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the Iranians had no need to borrow it, inasmuch as they fonnd it— witness the citadel of kbatana — 
among the older inhabitants of their own land, The occurrence in Zarathushitra’s system of a few 
very un-Aryan usages, such as the practice of neither cremating nor interring the corpses, but of 
surrendering them to birds or dogs, has to be attributed more to their influence than to the Semites, 
And perhaps the preponderance of the magical in the cult of the Mazdayasnian is to be laid to the 
Same account, 


I will not deny the possibility, nay the comparative probability, of the Iranian faith being 
affected by the Semitic. There are indeed individual features other than the aforesaid which point 
that way. To give an illustration, the names or epithets of the Amesha Spentas, but pre-eminently 
of Ahura Mazda in the Ormazda Yasht, which are eulogised as the most potent, the most sovereign, 
and, the most lethal incantations against Satan, sound in reality more Semitic than Aryan. But the 
Yasht is of a wuch later date. If the reformers took a loan from the Semites, these Semites 
must be verily the Babylonians and Assyrians. And though there is no absolute lack of congruity 
between the religious systems of both the nations, we should not overlook the immense and radical 
differences. In both, the good and the evil spirits are antagonistically opposed to cach other, and 
as the Zarathushtrian, so also the Babylonian, strives to avert and repel the evil by spells of mysterious 
virtue and by magical manipulations, Nevertheless the Babylonian reveres the malefacent genil, and 
respects and treats them at least as divinities; while it is totally otherwise with the Zarathushtriang, 
With them, Ahura Mazda resides high in the heaven, and Angro Mainyu in the dismal depths of the 
infernal regions. Among the Babylonians Anu and Bel are pitted each against the other. But it is 
from Anu that issue the seven most pernicious existences, and Bel but executes, when he approaches 
with his chastisements, the sentence pronounced by Anu, receiving the supreme homage due to the 


godhead, The good wise god Ha, ever ready to absolve, who most resembles Ahura Mazda, tenants 
the depths of the ocean, 


It is therefore preferable, so long as no solid historical proof is forthcoming, to regard 
Zarathushtrianism as a national movement, whatever causes may have called it into being in one of 
the clans of the Iranian peoples. 


6. Mazda Ahura, 


Hymns like the Gathas [furnish no theological system, no sharply-defined conception of the 
Deity. This they have in common with all the religious writings of antiquity. Even in the Veile 
we look for ibin vain, The Upanishads in which we find the first impetus to speculation about the 
origin of things are the termination of the Vedas, and are called Vedanta. However, the idea which 
the prophets of the Avesta give of the highest of their deities in their sermons, is expressed with 


sufficient plainness, and, what is of greater importance, are uniformly and essentially the same in 
all their poetry. 


This most exalted and, properly speaking, the only God is called Mazda Ahura. That 
the authors of the songs were fully cognisant of the significance of this name follows from the manner 
and way in which, as we saw above, they use this designation; for they put sometimes Mazda, 
sometimes Ahura, foremost, while occasionally they content themselves with the mention of only one 
term. They knew perfectly well that they were employing not a single proper name, but a two-fold 
epithet, which was meant to express the highest characteristic of their conception of God. “ Thou 
who art named by the name Mazda Ahura,” addresses him one of these psalms.22 Mazda means 
much-knowing or all-wise,aGod that can be conceived of only in a school of theologians, Mazda 
Ahura has never been a nature-god. It is possible that a nature-god can be celebrated and glorified 
on account of his wisdom and science. Thus Ea,the old Chaldean divinity, is styled ‘Lord of 
Sn nA RRR RRRRRenenenmnememmemeenenenenenn ere 

*S Yasna 45, 10, ye anmene mazdao sravo ahura. 
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Wisdom.” But there it is a title or epithet, not a personal or proper name, Now, whether or no the 
ety mological significance of Ahura be the “being,” the “living” (cognate with the Indian Asura, 
which may be rendered by ‘‘ spirit”), we have here no warrant for taking into consideration any sense 
but that of the “ Lord.” For it is in this sense that the word is used in the whole of the Aveséa, in the 
Gdthas it being applied not to the denizens of heaven alone but also to mankind. It is only in one 
passage where Mazda is described as the being most worthy of worship, as the father of Vohumano, 
and the creator of Asha, that we may surmise an allusion to the original import of the term.30 
Lord, however, he remains in the widest meaning of the word, without doubt, He is omnipotent 
over all, rules according to his own pleasure, and after the resurrection and the renovation of the 
creation will dominate the pious, and now controls not only these but exercises his authority over the 
wicked, over all who fill his followers with terror and threaten with perdition.3! Every page of the 
Gdthas testifies to his superiority to all that is created. 


This Mazda, who remains unaltered in nature and character to this day, is the creator of all 
things, terrestrial and celestial, spiritual and material.22 The verses which sing these facts are 
instinct with poetry. Here is a classical hymn :—*3 


This I ask Thee; aright Ahura tell me; | 

Who ever earth and sky from falling guardeth ? 

Who hath save Thee brought forth rivers and forests ? 
Who with the winds hath yoked racers to storm-clouds ? 
Who of the good man’s grace ever was source? 


This I ask Thee ; aright Ahura tell me ; 

Who with skilled hand the light made, who the darkness 7? 
Who with wise deed hath giv’n sleep or waking ? 

Who hath Auroras spread, noontides and midnights ? 
Warning discerning man, duty’s true guide. 


Thus ask I Thee; aright Ahura tell me ; 

Who in production first was Asha’s father ? 

Who suns and stars save Thee their path hath given ? 
Who thins the waning moon, or waxing filleth ? 

This and still other works, Lord, would I know. 


This I ask Thee; aright Abura tell me ; 

Are these in very deed truths which I utter ? 

Doth zeal in our actions further Thy statutes ¢ 

To Thine through Thy Good Mind the Realm didst Thou offer ? 
Who didst Thou make the Kine mother to glad? 


Thus ask I Thee; aright Ahura tell me; 

Who in Thy kingdom has set blest Devotion ? 

Who, wise, hath made son dutiful to the father ? 
With this, for full knowledge, Mazda, I press Thee ; 
Giver of all Thou art, Spirit kind. 


ranch yuri pennnggyntnesnnnnt t EPEAT 


£0 Yasna 31, 8, Angheush ahurem shyaothaneshu, “ Anghu” is properly “ what exists’? and so connotes 
*¢ life’ as well as the ‘* world,.”’ 

81 Vase khshayas, Yasna 48,1; 30,8; 48, 9. 82 Yasna 31, 4%. ee 

83 [I take the liberty of reproducing Mill’s almost Miltonice version, rather than the learned author’s rigidly 
scientific translation. What the former has not attempted in precision it has achieved in the spirit, which perhaps 
makes a nearer approach to the Gathic original — TR. ] ° 
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This ask I Thee; aright Ahura tell me ; 

What is Thy doctrine’s word to teach and ponder ? 

That I may ask Thine hymns filled with Thy Good Mind 
Those which through Truth reveal our tribes’ perfection ; 
How can my soul advance ? Let it thus be.34 


It is evident from the above that itis not the material world only which owes its existence to 
Mazda, and this is inculeated with greater emphasis in many another verse, He is the prime 
inaugurator and father of the ethical order of creation, the creator of Vohumano, the fashioner of 
the lovely Armaiti and Khshthra. The whole world glorifies its maker.%5 


Deeds that I do, O Lord, 
and deeds 
still further ; 
And what to 
believing eye 
shone bright of yore, 
stars, suns, auroras 
100, 
each day’s light-bearers 
In praise of you 
are all 
' through Asha’s lore,%6 


We often come upon in the Gédthas and also in the younger Avesta, a creature which must 
detain us here a moment Geush Tashan, ‘This originator of cattle, as it may literally be called, is 
mentioned generally together with Geush Urva, the soul o! cattle and also with Geush Azyao, the 
soul of the mother-kine. The second hymn ot the first Gdétha contains a colloquy between Geush 
Urva and the divine powers, among them Geush Tashan. The former complains that she has been 
exposed to the attacks of Aeshma and Kema, and that she finds no protector, except the two divine 
spirits to whom she adheres, but whom she does not mention by name, To all appearance, they are Mazda 
and Asha, Geush Tashan asks Asha what arrangement she has made with regard to the cattle, 
inasmuch as the latter have a right to masters who zealously take care of and cherish them, to 
guardians who should defend them from the violence of miscreants. Asha acknowledges that the cattle 
have as yet no such keeper, but that he himself will lend his assistance, though the ultimate event 
must rest with Mazda. Again, Mazda admits that though the cattle are created for the herdsman 
and peasants, no pious faithful master was appointed over them, and adds that now Zarathushtra will 
appear to proclaim the Law of Mazda and Asha, and that he will, in virtue of it, constitute himsel! 
the guardian power of the cattle. Now Geush Urva indeed complains that she would much rather 
have a man of puissance, a sovereign for her care-taker. She, however, has to rest content with 
Zarathushtra. We have here an example, and the oldest one in the Avesta, of how the 
Zarathushtrian reformers and their later followers drew upon popular belief for the 
propagation of their peculiar doctrine. Here we have a piece of the ancient mythology 
transformed into a Zarathushtrian homily. The myth is well known. Two protoplasms were first 
Greated: one of cattle, and the other of a creature in human shape, Both were killed in the 
subsequent Zarathushtrian system, as may be expected, by Angra Mainyush, but originally by the 
creator, or rather bya creator, Then sprang human beings from the last-named protoplasm, the 


‘Cetera tr er eer erates penned 





% Yosna 44, 8—7. The form in which this doctrine is announced, that of rhetorical questions, is not unusual 
also in the Veda. See Yasna 31, 11. 


35 Yasna 31,9; 45,4; 48, 6; 51, 7. . : 36 Yasna 50, 10. 
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first of them being Gayomaratan or life-mortal. From the steer that was slain arose a number 
of edible plants and medicinal herbs, and from its semen, which was purified in the moon, the 
whole animal world, the first of them being a pair of cattle. The Urva or the soul of the 
slaughtered kine went like the souls of all the dead to heaven. This much served the poet to 
represent the new prophet as the protector of agriculturists and cattle-breeders, and to recommend 
him as against the wandering nomadic tribes. 








Of those who take part in the colloquy is Geush Tashan, the fashioner of the kine, He is 
not identical with Ahura Mazda, because the all-wise Lord can scarcely learn from Asha what measures 
were contemplated for the safety of the kine. Asha, though differentiated from Mazda, co-operated 
with him, so far as wisdom and order are concerned. Again, Geush Tashan is here, as well as in other 
passages of the Gdzhas, very distinctly distinguished from Mazda.37 He belongs tb the primeval 
folklore, where he figured as a creator or rather a fashioner, and in the Zarathushtrian system he is 
converted into a subordinate genius who engenders from the kine that was first created, plants, 
vegetables, and beasts. Originally he was the creator absolute who killed the cosmic steer and 
thereby called to life or existence the phenomenal world. (Compare how Maruduk created the world 
by cutting in twain the cosmic Titan called Tiamat.) According to another Old Aryan myth, the 
creation emanated from a being which had a human form. Comparing Gayomaratan in the Avesta 
with the Purusha of the Veda, we learn that this creation-myth was formerly confined,in the Bast 
Aryan period to the explanation of the origin of man. But as both of them were assimilated to the 
Zarathushtrian system, the one about the kine was limited in its scope to the production of cattle, 
and thus Geush Tashan became the source of only a part of things, Who he was in the Old Aryan 
mythology we have no doubts. He was none other than Mithra. One needs but to look at the 
monuments of Mithra, in which the triumphant god of light thrusts his dagger into the throat of the 
steer, in order to recognise in him a pendant to the Babylonian Bel Marduk and the prototype of 
the Geush Tashan of the Avesta. And let it be observed that ¢ash originally means to cut. 


We have to discriminate between the created steer and the cow, which brings good fortune and 
diffuses blessings ( ranyoskereti). A careful investigation of all the passages of the Gdthas, where it 
occurs, demonstrates that it is not a kind of the type of cattle but rather a mythical symbolization 
of the whole material world, and, as a rule, the earth.38 


But to return to Mazdu Ahura the creator, It is he to whom men look up — to him the 
author of all —for bounteous blessings in this life and in the existence the other side of the grave, — 
“in the two worlds” or ‘in the two lives” as the common formula runs. Man here is convinced asin 
all antiquity that the righteous merit reward. Good fortune is the reward for the faithful fulfilment 
of duty towards the deity, a reward to which he who does not cease to sing his praises has the prime 
claim. And all the celestial gifts and endowments are generally comprehended in “ vigour and 
endurance” for this world and haurvatat and ameretat or eterna] “ salvation and immortality” for 
the next.9® On a single occasion a poet rises to higher level, singing that Mazda dispenses weal and 
woe as seems to him right.40 Another bard assures us that God has in his hands blessings for the 
evil-doer and the devout, which are bestowed upon them through the medium of the sacrosanct fire.41 
EN ce ee OW ee I ee a A NR en oe Ce 

37 Yasna 31,9, where Tasha is in the nominative, Mazda in the vocative, and where Ahura has wrongly been 


taken to mean an earthly ruler. 

38 A striking instance is furnished by Yasna 44, 20, where we are told that the heathen priests and minstrels 
(the karpans and usij) surrendered the kine (gam) to Aeshma by, inter alia, not watering it and thus omitting to 
prepare it for the husbandman. The watering of cattle would indeed be a strange preparation for agriculture, nor 
is it usually a cow that is employed for the purpose. 


33 Yasna 34,13; 50,13 51, 7. 
#0 Yasna 45, 9, Mills renders the verse differently, gives in a footnote the alternative translation, ‘who has 


sreated weal and sorrow for us with good intention,” but regards the latter as hardly probable, because “ Ahura 
did not originate evil.”? — & B. E. XXXI. p. 128. 
41 Yasna 43, 4. 
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Mazda is accordingly often styled Spenta Mainyush or Spentotema, which is generally 
translated by the “holy spirit” and the “most holy spirit,’ though, properly speaking, the words 
indicate “ salvation-giving’’ and the “most beneficent.” We shall examine later on how far this is 
related to the dualism and to what extent an adverse spirit is opposed to this benevolent deity. The same 
epithet of honor — beneficent —is bestowed upon heavenly beings, chicily Armaiti, So far as [ can 
judge, sanctity, in the Mosaic or the Christian sense of the term, is an idea foreign to the Géthas, 
though the concept of holiness underlies the personified abstractions of Asha and Vohumano.*? 


If he is, as his common name connotes, the all-wise and the omniscient, he is likewise expressly 
denominated the all-seeing (vispa-hishas ) who cannot be imposed upon, the watch-keeper (hara) 
whose eyes observe not only what is planned openly but what is designed in secret, the arbiter 
(vihira ahura) or judge who knows all that men and the daevas have done or will do.48 And it is of 
a piece with this omniscient conception of the deity that the commerce between the believers and 
their God should be a perpetual form of interrogation — “This I ask of Thee, tell me aright 
O Ahura,’44 Man ever seeks to learn from him not ars vivenrle alone, but guidance and direction, 
in electing what is best and knowledge of the origin of creation. At times when the response seems 
to be delayed, the faithful in despair longs for a token that Ahura Mazda, Asha, and Vohumano 
exist so that he might approach and sing hymns to them. And not the sage alone, but the pastor also, 
directs his enquiry to him who “ ruling over his creatures in justice in consonance with decrees of 
law” prescribes the moral constitution of the world.46 


Sometimes Mazda Ahura is addressed in the plural and in two places Mazdas Ahuras are 
spoken of.46 The recently proposed translation ‘‘ Mazda and the Gods’? may be philologically 
incontrovertible, but it conflicts with the meaning of Ahura and runs counter to the spirit of the 
Zarathushtrian doctrine, For properly speaking, it knows no gods. In the inscription of the 
Persian kings local gods are mentioned along with Ahura Mazda, to whom the people and the royal 
house adhered. This does not seem to have been regarded without resentment by strict Mazdayasnians 
and to have been reluctantly tolerated by the spiritual authorities. The priests and theologians 
indeed recognised Yazatas, “adored and adorable beings,” but they would have none of the gods 
proper. Those were idols, daevas. I am therefore of opinion that here we have a collective noun like 
the Hebrew Hlohim, or the modern Persian Yazdan. In Mazda are comprehended all the Ahuras, 
a whole class of gods from the Hast Aryan period, probably from a still anterior epoch ; all that is 


godly is united in him, Hence probably the plural which occurs only in one Gdtka and was obviously 
not generally used.47 


However pure and in many a respect lofty this conception of God on part of the old 
Zarathushtrian prophets may be, still even for those ancient times it is neither unthinkable nor 
unique, Compare what is here said of Mazda Abura with what is said in the Veda of Varuna, the Asura, 
and the resemblance is perceptible and the difference negligible. The difference lies in this that, 
whereas Varuna is the supreme deity of a still strongly polytheistic religion, the principal figure in 
a rich systera of mythology, the Mazda Ahura of the Zarathushtrian is, if not in the strictest sense, 
an only God, the only one among all the celestial beings who can truly be called God, and one that 
is exalted high above his satellites and servants, Besides, Varuna has a rival in the cult ; Mazda 
Ahura, properly speaking, has none, though others also are invoked along with him. No Indra 
disputed with him precedence in his own council. Reference indeed is made in an anthropomorphic 
sense to his body, his hand, his mouth, his tongue, his eyes, but not otherwise than what the 
Sa 

42 Yasna 45,4; 51,7; 48. 48 Yasna 48,6; 45,4; 29, 4, *¢ Yasna 44; 81; 14—21, 

* Yasna 28,11; 80,11; 31,3; 34,6, &. 6 Yasna 29,1; 28,2; 30, 4 and 9, 


*" Tn all there are four passages in the Ahunavaiti hymns, Mazda and the other Amesha Spentas cannot be 
meant for in all the passages. One or other of them is separately cited by name, as Yasna 28, 2. 
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prophets and poets of Israel are wont to do in respect of Jahve. And when Asha Aramaiti and 
Vohumano, and, above all, Atar or fire are called his sons and daughters, let it be remembered that the 
first three are in fact personified abstract concepts and the fire a spirit, so that it is more symbolisation 
than mythology, and that it in no manner exceeds what the eighth Proverb expresses about wisdom 
and what Job i. says about the sons of God. But even in Varuna not much of the mythical is left 
behind, and he is hardly a less ethical conception of God than Mazda Ahura, omniscient and 
all-seeing like the latter, severe in chastisement, and a formidable protector of justice and veracity. 
Those who were familiar with a personified idea of God in Varuna had but to proiong 
the line a little to arrive at the presentment of Mazda. But at all events this was somewhat 
modified very early in Iran, in fact as soon as the creed, with its spread over larger area, lost much of 


its purity and nobleness, represented by the singers of the oldest odes, Nevertheless, Mazda Ahura 
remained the great God, the only God proper. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 
IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE, 


1654—-1670, 
BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 178.) 


I staNDINGE at a distance, the L¢ my freinde psented me & said, Allaa geere [‘dlamgir], yt is, 


may it please yo™ highnesse Hmperror of the world, I haue brought y¥ heere a Traveller that can 
Cast Gunns, 


The Emp*likt it well, & Questioned me whence I caime, I told him I was a traveller & an 
Englmman. Before I could speake againe, he s4 to his 24, y® Duan, Amvar’ra golum se’fect 
adam’ me’ is kee pass a mar’ ra’ ra veis [Hamarah ghulam saféd adm, is ke pas hama@ra ras ? |, 
My slave I thinke has whitemen as we are. In y*tyme y® Lé my fré web stood by me whisperd, 
Je voc’cat Couch mut? cau [ Yeh wagt kuchh mai kaho], Say nothing more at this tyme. 


The Emp* deld [delivered] me into y® hands of ye L@ my freind Scyat Cawne [Sayyid Khan], 
wth 20 Sarvts to attend on me, Appoyntinge mea larg place & Commanded wt ever I cald for to 
be given me, Gold, money, Brass, Copper & sarvts to worke at my appoynt™!, 


When I had made 8 Moulds & my furnace, the Emper? caime to see them & was much taken 
wth them. I told him My Moulds would be dry in 15 days; in yt tyme he commanded me every day 
to Court & gave me 100 Moores [mohars] in gold, About 36s a ps Eng'l money and had all pleasures 
in eating, drinking, Danceinge, Musique & wit hart could desire. 


When my mould was drie & my furnasse made, web did q# [contain] 250 Tunns of mettle, Out 
of wih I did cast Hight whole cannon and 4 Morters, weh did carrie every one a shell of 160! pounds 
of poother, The weight of the shell beinge 450 pounds English, y® thickness 9 inches threw. This 
beinge don of a ffryday morninge, [told ye Emperror ye Guns weere cast, but I wanted a Carpenter 


to make carrages. Sd ye° Hmper’, to morrow it cannot be don, it beinge theire Sabbath,®? but next 
day it shall. 





% A mistake here. The Muhammadan Sabbath is kept on Friday. 
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I told him it was not vsuall in my Contrey to worke on that day. She, does not my slave 
keepe yt day I doe. I said, we haue a rule from above, He s¢, shew me y'rnie, I said, if I may 
haue leave to speak for my selfe. He said, you haue & be not afferd, All his Lords being by. J 
then showed him Ot bible. S@he, then is this y° Evengell yt Issara Lau [Jsa@ ar-rasilw lah] 
spooke, vizt ot Saviot, Ist, yes. Said he, haue y2 Moyses law heere, Yes, s¢I. With that he 
tooke the bible & Kist it, And said, I commend y® y* y4 will keepe yt day appoynted. 


Of Monday it was appoynted we should begin about y® Carrages. Of thursday after they weere 
redy, many hands imployed, I first haueing drowe y* figure for them to be made by. On Iryday they 
weere butted by Ollyfants into ye feild and alsoe theire was Oxen. 


S¢ ye Emperrer, what vse are these Guns for. I told him they were for to breake downe Walls 
of Castles or stronge townes, Cann y2, S4 he, fyer them, Answer me, He cald for his owne 
Gunners. S@ y* Duan, Alla Geere [‘Alamgir], Ho’ da’ ne’ go’ dah (Khuda na karda|, I haue red 
y* he wch makes a gunn must fyer hir himselfe. Ham’ Catta’ amarra but sonna’ [(//am kahta 
hamara bit suno], Doe as I bid y#, let my man fyer y® Gunns. 15 of them caime web belonged to 
two Guns and a halfe, wet weere all ythe had in his Kingdome; ye Emp! required his Gunnrs to 
load y* gunns. They began, & wheere the Gunns should [have] had 50 1b poother, they gaue 20lb 
and put in ye shott first, filling ye touch hole full wt a horne poother. They loaded all 8 soe; 
y* don, they s¢ to y* Hmperror, y® 8 Gunns are ready, But for y® Morters we know not how to 
medle wth them, 


The Hmper out ragious against me, heareing wt his Guard has s4, told me I had put him 
to great Charge & for noe purposs. I replied, let yo™ men fyer the Gunns they haue laden against 
a marke ; y® Hmperrer s4, what shall y@ marke be. S¢ I, noc fitter thinge then ye Ollyfants that 
brought them. Ke’ te’ na’ dor’ [kitna dar], at what distance. I said, Ada caas [a@dha@ kos], w% is 
600 paces. His Gunners fyred. The bals went 15 yds from ye Mouth of ye gunn. The Nobles 
cried, Bir’ka la [barkatw’llah], Its verry well don. The Emperrot s4 Noething, but seeinge ye 
smooke said, Dei’ ca’ a’ mer ate’ Morge [Dekho hamara izeat(?) mar-gaya|, Theirs none deade, Alla 
Geere y° catte [‘Alamgir yeh kahta]. The Emperror says, Bulla a’ mer a’ golum Ka, Go’ lum 
[ Bula hamara ghulam ké ghulam], call my slave. Ton’ ca’ ca’ te’ tom ouvall ny ca’ te’ ye’ top durst 
Chellinga [Tum kya kahte! tum avval nahin kahte yeh top durust chalenge?] These Gunns y" said 
would Shoot well Against a marke, Durstny Challinga to’ mor’ row seer Ja’ my’ ga [durust nahin 
chalenge tumhara sir javéga|\, if they doe not shoot well yot heade shall goe. Ham’ ca’ ta’ dar ou 
gulle deen [ham hahta dar% (barat?) golé dén], Give me poother and Shott. Sa ye Emperror, 
Bir’ cal? la [barkatu’lluh], in the naime of god thou shalt haue it. I loded these 8 Gunns and set 
them on theire right poynt, & then caime the Emperrot & I told him I was redy, Ham ha zerha 
[Ham hazir hai}, s4 he, Hubber dar to morrow ser [Ahabardar tumhara sir], which is, haue a care 
of yo" heade. I shott ye first shott & shott y® Ollyfant throw the heade. Bass [bas], Sd ye 
Emperro", mat mor’ mor’ ra [mat aur maro], doe not kill anie more of my Ollyfants; we will 
raise y2 a wall against web y2 shall shoote, for we thinke this shott was by Chance. A sheete was 
sett vp against the wall wth a black spott in ye midle of it a foote squaire. I shott ye 24 shott and 


mist ye sheete, but at y® top of it shott into the wall a foote aboue it ; the other two one after an 
other went into y® black spott,88 


The Emperror reioyced at it and s@, [t’ in ne’ ad’ame’ bo gente, a’ me’ ra’ Mu’ Ila’ck que ada’me’ ; 
it e' ne’ gente an mer’ra pass dalgere mute mer’ ra’ paw pac’ ca’ ra’ [Tine Gdmi bahut jante, himare 
mulk ke admi itne nahin jante, hamare pas dalgtr mat, hamara paor pakars), Engl thus, This man 


Sa a a 


* Mr. Irvine tells me that Manucei has a somewhat similar shooting story of an English gunner in Akbar’s 
‘ame, who, to get liquor, pretended he could not see the mark until he was drunk. 
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knowes much ; theires none of my Contrey knowes soe much, Be notafferd; come to me & kiss 


my foote. This don, he psented me wth 100 Moores [mohars] gold and told his Lords, haue a care 
of this man. 


He calls his Gunn" to him & ye Cheife. He s¢ to him, are not yow ashamed that my slauefs] 
slaue should doe better things then you can doe. Ham’ bul gaa [ham bhul gaya], S* ye Gunn’, 
Tam old & haue forgott. 


Said the Empero’, theirs 4 Guns of his ladeinge. Take 2 of them and shoot one at the sheete, 
And if thou dost not hit it wt that, nor the Ollyfant wt) the other, thou shalt be shot out of the 
Gunn: ffor its a shame a traveller should teach vs anie thinge in our Contrey, I beinge soe great 
an Emperror, The Gunner shott 2 shotts, but neither of them could be seene where they went, tho 
serch was mad by 100ds. 


The Emperror cald me to him and s4, is y° two Gunns laden, Yes,s4 JI. Lash, S@ he, this 
man to y° Mouth of one of them. I told him it was not my profetion wth ont I was forst. Sd ye 
Emp", wee forse none, we haue men enough to doe it, but, st he, you will fyer ye Gunn. I replied, 
not wtout I am forst. Then cald ye Empt one of his [ds & commanded the Gunners sonn to be 
brought. He caime & s¢, I am willinge to doe y™ Command, but am affraid to goe neare the 
Gunn. The Emperro® askt me if I could not make some thing y* he might stand ata distance, w°h 
I did by atraine. The sonn fyred the Gunn, the father shot so in peeces as a bone of him was not 
to be found. 


This beinge late, ye Emperror went to Court, & next morning comd [commanded | me to him. 
When I was come, S4 he, Toon’ cob’ cam geere [tum khib kam kia], Thou hast don verry good 
Service, 


Ma¢ They had noe poother till I made it. The Emperror desired me show him the vse of 
the little Gunns cald ye Mortar, wee I did y® next morninge; & I caused Hlleauen barrells of 
poother to be put into a little tower, we tower I told the Emperror I would blow vp 700 paces from 
it. His answer was, its not possible, I s¢ he should see. The Emperror callinge all his nobles 2 
days after, a multitude of people came besides. [ had then all things redy, Advized the Emperro* 
to retire to a hill ata distance. Hes he would stand by me, But pvaled w*® him to retire, But his 24 
sonn said he would. I giveing fyer to my fuse w°h was in my hand, y® Emperrors sonn run away. 
I fyred my shell, And 20 Minuts after my touch hole of my Morter, weh gave a great report & of a 
Suddan fell into ye topp of y® tower & y® shell split w*tin ye tower among ye 11 Barrells of poother, 
Some of ye Nooble[s], standinge 1100 paces of, for 2 howers weere deafe w*! ye report it gaue. 
Immediately y° Emp sent his Nobles to se if [I] weere not deade, And if alive to call me to him. 
When I caime to him, he rose vp & sd, ask a gift. I told bim my desire was leave to Travell 
throw his Contrey, If it be, 84 he, to thy owne, its but a folly; I will not part wt the. He 
beinge an Emperror, I durst say noe more. He gaue me An Ollyfant & said what estate ya demand 
it shalbe giuen. I said I was A traveller & what could I doe w* an estate. 


He replied, he would take of those lingeringes and Content my Minde & soe returned to Court, 
giveinge his Lds command to take care I wanted not what I desired. 


At 8 Clock At night I was sent for & feasted plentifully wth all sorts of drinks & meats & 
other greate temtations, a [s] Musick, dansinge weomen & singinge & sports ; yet | was Mallancholly, 
weh ye Hmperror Observed. When ye Emperror rose to goe into the Maull [mahal] or privey 
Chamber, I returned to my Lodgeings, But noe sooner theire, But a grt Ld wth dansinge Weomen 
& Musique & 2 Ladys weh y® Emperror psented to me to Chuse web J liked for a wife. I Askt y® 
Old L4, whol esteemed my freind, wt it ment. Hee answerd, it was to make me a great man, y° 
Emperro® delighting in y*. I wept, & told him my desire was for my Contrey, And y* my father 
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had sent for me & writt me if [I] did not come, I was ye cause to bring his gray haires i eal to 

yegraue, He askt if my fr4s weere Lords or what honor they had. I teld him only Gentiemen & 
o ® 

1 a Tradsman. 








Before this ye Emperror & y® Old L¢ his freind tooke me privat And Haammoned Me in My 
Pad 


a a! Dee ae 7 ‘ h ery : : <i 7 : 
religion vizt., If we had Moses Law, If we had ye Sacrifize of Abram And if we had y* pretts, 
wh said Issara’ sou’ la law’ [Isa ar-rasilu’llah] should come. 


They haue litle of y® old testam! & ynderstand lesse. The Minp askt of y@ Creation from 
Adam, I had lernt my Cattechize and out of it, Mr Balls,® gaue themsome of oF prineypalls. The 
Emperror caused it to be written in theire Language, And askt me what was ment by Orriginall ginn 
or Corruption of y® whole nature. For 6 days he & his Counsell debated it & at last S¢ his Slaues 
slaue knew much. He askt how many wiles his slaue had, meaninge y° Kinge. 17 said but One. 
Issa’ ta’ sow’ la ’law’ [Isa ar-rasielu' Wah] commanis he should hane noe more. Wt that he smott 
his brest but s4 noethinge in answer to y*, But said, Is’sa’ra soulalaw we read is to come. 1 said, 
he is alredy come & was in y® forme of Man, Relating lis Birth, Sulferiues, Merrackls And 
assention; & sthe will come againe, But it wilbe at the last day to iudgemt, ye goul to life & y* 
bad to everlasting death, Wt that y® Empert lift vp his eles to heaven & s4, Hodah mara eull 
[ Khud & hamara ankh khot], Lord Open my Ities, and Kixt the Booke. Fle comunsnded me Seueral 
tymes to pray, Asking me to whome we praid, Sun or Moone. [ told him we praid to God for all 
things throw y® Mediation of his sonn. He then caused me to show ye posture & to speake my 
prayer a Loud in their tong, & he & ye L4 my fré kneeled as I did & vsed the same postures { did in 
my prayer. This he commanded me often & kist y® bible & put it on his heade & would open it at 
venter & cause me read in yt place, And to tell him wt it ment. Jost I was a tradesman & verry 
Tgnorant in Is’ sa’ ra’ la’ sou’ la’ law’ [Isa ar-rasidwllah |. IL know but little for my privat practice. 
Hee replied we knew much, & [was | might[y] Importunate to haue me instruct them in Issara sou 
la law, y*s y® Gospell of ot Savior. I did soe far as my weake Capassity served, The Hmperror 
then s4, we never had anie to tell or teach vs in [ssa’ ra’ la’ sou’ Ja’ law’, we would gladly be tought & 
importunate wth me. I said I would bringe wth me men, hable fully io instruct them to theire 
desire. The Empor had then granted me leaue to goe, He, y® Emp, s4 they had herd theire weere 
xpians, but never one before was in his Contrey. 


Med Not only the Emperrer, but Gennerally all y® Court & Contrey, are Mightily inclined to 
be instructed, And are Gennerally affable, iust & witty, And a Contrey for plenty & riches, A 
good Climate And Grandure of State of ye Emperror. All yt everI saw not tu be Compared wtb 
it, men & weomen Beautifull, & of stature, & white. 


In this Contrey are abondance of Ollyfants bredd. They haue but one in 3 yeares, Some tymes 
two they bring forth. They are verry loveing & intelligeable Creatures & will doe ought tought. 


I haue seene them weepe when they haue beene Commanded w*t theire strenth would not due; they 
ynderstand words & will goe an errand. 


The Emperror Kills in his Kitchin every day 3: 4: 5: or 6, not y* he eats anie, tho they are 


rare food, but for Gandue [Grandeur] yt noe prince in ye world can doe y® like. Aunie tought 
Ollifant theire is worth 6: 700 lb some 2000, but untought, anie size, 500 pounds, 


Againe [ was ‘Importuned to stay, but as before wept & told them w*t I had don was for my, 
liberty, elee I would [have] chosen rather to die, This L¢ replied, was it not better beinge made a 
L4, And wball told me y¢ Emperror would send for me & threaten me, but resenting [feeling for] 
my greefe, 8¢ to me, be not affraid, I will stand yor freinde, & tho y® Emperror threaten yo" 


me 





a te So a ye 
* John Ball, a Puritan Diyine, was the author of “A short Catechisme,”’ published in 1648, 
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continew yor resolution, for its not his Gustome to forsse anie or ye Law or Custome of his Contrey 
against yor will, But haue a care of those weomen, for if yo haue to doe wt them yo" must Marry 
& then yo are tyed to y® Contrey for life. 


A. lord, a setter, brought the 2 Ladys y* Emperrer had pSented to me to his howse, where he 
had invited me to be merry & tooke occatié & all ye Men to goe out & Leaue them two wth me. 
The[y] talked to me, but I was sad, soe One [of] them came vppon my lap & kist me, On wb this 
La came in And said, now the business isdon. The Old L4, my freind, askt me If I had to doe 
wth either. I said noe. They then tooke ye Ladys to taske, And she yt Kiss me S@ she see me 
sad & would haue put me out of it, but only a Kisse she gaue past betwixt vs. 


Right days tyme this was theire play. But still T was firme in my resolution throw god that 
strenthened me, And when y® Emperror se it, he marveld, And said since I was not willing to serve 
him, did I thinke I could serve a better Maister. I said, if I served anie I would serve him. He 
desired, since I was resolued to travell, I would show one of his men the [way] to vse y® Morter, 
which I did for 14 days together, but all was lost laber, for we are sworne not to teach anie or art 
who servs not prentice to it. Soe the Gunns & Morters left are but as Charracters that an 
Englishman hath beene theire, a Subiect to the Kinge of England, Whose armes are cast Vppon each 
of ye Gunns & Morters & vnder J. C,, wt ye picture of a Lyon Over each Trunnell [trunnion]. 


Méa J had one of his Maites great Seales from my L4 Belmount,%! by web I cast his armes. 


The Emperror, seeinge the Kings armes, demanded what they weere. I was Jealous [afraid] 
he might be angry, But for my liberty did tell him that it was my kings armes. Sa he, is this my 
slanes print, He hath gotten as hansome armes asI, The nobleman who I tought ye use of the 
Gunns & Morter was wth my selfe sent for next morninge. The Hmperrer askt him if he had lernt 
well. He said, yes. S4 the Emperror to me, is it trewth he says. Yes, s@ I, 


Then I begged ye Emperrs Pdon for my asking him a passe, S# he, haue you a minde to goe, 
Yes, S¢ I, wt leaue. He S4, pan’ o’ hadan [am-t-Khuda], Goe in y® naime of god. He askt me 
if L was intinded to travell wtt my Ollyfant. I answerd, I could not travell in that state. We then 
commanded his secretary to give me a pass & w*5 it I had psented a horss & 300 Moores [ mohars | 
in gold wt 4 horssmen to gard me to y® next great Citty Cald Elba 220 Leagues from Paula van 


the Emperrors Court, 


The Emperror y' morning I was to part caime wt his Nobles to my Lodging, haueing before 
beene told what I had ‘don in my Chambers, And vewed the Kings Armes, wet Cost, those over ye 
Gate of ye howse assigned me & in my Lodgeings, Gilding 60 lb pounds En] money val]. 


He Commanded a great Cup of gold, set w® some stones of vallew, to be given him wth wyne, 
& Dranke, & s‘ to me, Tell my slaue, meaning y* King my Master, I drinke to him & houe [ hove, 
threw] me ye Cup w°" is yet in beinge ; saying, I wonder my slaue will not soe much as write or send 


to me. 


When he went away in his pattenkeene [palanquin] or Sedan, the Chaire of gold wt” pretious 
Jemms & ye Barrs gold, Carried by 30 men, I being on foote, he beckned to me to get vpon my 
horsse or pattenkeene, for 1 had both, But [ laid my hand on y® Barr of his chaire & went a foote as 
all his Lords did, & Comeinge to y® gate of his pallas, S4 the Emperror to his Nobles, See how my 
Slaues Slaue honots me, And askt me, does my slaue, meaning the King, goe thus, on mens shoulders, 


i aE AI ATE I I I RSA a rp ET 


99 P An on-setter, a tempter. See the use of the word in this sense later on. 

81 This was Henry Bard, created Lord Bellomont by Charles I, and sent by him on a mission to India as 
Ambassador. Bellomont died in India in June 1656. Mr. Irvine, who supplied me with these particulars, has 
collected all available material as to this mission, 
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My answer was, may I speak wt? boldnesse, my Kinge is not to be carried but Rides on horss back 
to Charge his enemie. Yee’ Cotta a’ mar’ ra go’ lam sou’ pa’ ha [ Feh kahta hamara ghulam sipahi 
hat], Sy? Hmperror, My Slaue isa noble Soldier, Hodah a’ ca’ la [Khuda t@ala], God blesse 
him, Too Ruxud ha [7% rukhsat hat], you have leaue to goe, pan’ oh’ ada [nam-i-Khuda], Goe 
in the Naime of God. 


That day, about 3 Clock in the after noon, I tooke my leave; 6 Engl mile 4 of his Les conveyed 
me or accompanied me. Wee caime toa garden. They, haueinge brought Wine & store of 
jYitions, Wyne past freely & merry wee weere, Andin my wyne tempted me ernestly to returne, 
Saying, The Hmperror is vextat you , you hadd better goe back. S4 my Old Lé & freind, whomeI pray 
god blesse, these are On setters.®? I s4noe thing, But next morning, being Sunday, they staying all 
night, I tooke Leaue, And went towards a great Citty, Cald Car’ra’pa’, Wheere ever I caime, 
theire was not ought to pay. Att this Citty, Car’ra’pa [Kadapa, Cuddapah], wet is 250 Leagues 
from pan’lavan the Emperrors Court, They scnt me outa tent, for its not the Custome of that 
Contrey for strangers to enter their towne. 


The Governer, after pV¥itions was sent me, caime out to se my pass, haueing first herd wt I had 
don at Cort, demanded of me w*t Nouells [news] I had seene in my travells. I answerd, None, 


From Car’ra’pan [Cuddapah] to Grun’ca’nda’ [Golconda] is 470 Leagues. Its a great Citty & 
wth much troble I past it, being on the borders of y¢ Contrey. When I caime, the Gouerner of it 
demanded my passe, wet I showed him. S¢he, ye Emperror is Emperrer where you had this pass, 
And Iamkinge heere. Yo must give me Asct of yor Travells; To’ mor’ row kow’ she’ ha’ shom’ 
man ra’ se ham ra’ se hau’ [tumhara khushi hat so main razi ham raz hon] yt is, yor wilbe don. 
We, S¢he, haue an ordt from y® Emperrer to stop you heere. I[ replied, I haue don service for y® 
Emperror. 84 he, I haue Order to put yo%in preson, And thinke not ye worss of me for obayinge 
my Maister. Ho’ da’ ca was tom such cau [ Khuda ke wasté tum sach kahd), y* is, Will yot say yo 
will come hether againe, I s¢ yes, if I haue life & helth. Is wast tomorrora ruxud ley [is waste 
tumhara rukhsat le], Because of this you haue yor leaue. I was not pinitted to come into his 
fort or Citty, but he put outa tent, Ona fryday morning early, being ye 26 May 1668, When I 
caime, S¢ he, hath my Prince del[t] nobly wth you, Ans: yes. S84 he, I] had an order to 
stopp yo" wth civillity, but not by forsse. This Gouerner had herd what I had don at Cort, prided 
me a banquet to tempt me, and after showed me some sport verry terrable for me to see, 


A propper man as ever I saw, wt his eies in his neck, his face as I, only wout cies, What 
thinke yotof this. I sdit was not of man but of god, an Example. 84 he, is god in yor Contrey. 
Yes, Sd I, theirs but one god, Sdhe, What merrackle hath yor god don or showne yo, I Answerd, 
many. Sthe, does yor god speak to you: §4 J, of god does not speak to vs, but hath sent his son 
to instruckt vs, And others his Appostles, & hath left vs a written word w*) wee beleive in, Sd he, 
T think yo" are a Generation of God, for ot god tells vs noe such things. 


The Casa [gazt], viat. high preist, & the Govt did consider of wtt I had said, And said, I pray 
god lead vs y@ right way, for god hath raised vs vp an instrumt to teach vs ye right way; &, Sd ye 
Casa, who doe yo" tak to be yor Saviour, I said, Is’ sa’ ra’ sou’ la’ law’ [Isa ar-rasalw Wah], Jesns 
Christ. Sd they, Is’ vo’ecatt han’ but’ cat’ te [7s wagt ham bahut Lahtel, he is not yet come. 


When [ had don speaking these words, In caime One wt® two heads, at wet I was amazed, & 
askt what he was. S4 they, be not affraid. This is a man borne of a weoman as you weere & No 
Devell; yet I was terrefyed. The Casa [gazi] & Gouerner, takeing notis of my feare, commanded 
the Man away, He gon, they said, hane you seene anie such thinge in yor Contrey. I 84, noe. 


arma St Rett ee re, 





[% Tempters, see ante, note 99, p. 207.] 
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This man, 84 they, y# yo" take to be Devell, hath gon wt® his bow & arrowes & his Iron flaile 
& slinge against the Bloches [ Baluchs] a lone, & kild 10000, Ten thowsand men, And brought 2000 
presoners. I told them I could not beleive wetout I had seene it. The Casa replied, haue yo noe 
beleife, Cotta Moyses Batt [kahta mw’azziz bat], Uf yo" doe not See you will not beleive. This was 
of a Sunday that this discorse was. Of Monday we tooke horsse and went on y® border of ye 
Bloches Contrey, The Gouerner And Casa and 12,000 horsse And I, Jno Campbell. We went 
on to y® top of a Hill; plaines weere on each side. In the valley was soe many horsemen w* bawes 
and arrowes I could not number them. I desired of y* Gouerner to let me know what it ment, & 
sd, lets haue a care of of selfs. The Casa [qazi] s4, we shall haue One by & by will haue a care of 
all. Iwas in great feare and Chainged Countenance. The Casa askt me what was ye Matter, doe 
yo" feare, Christ will come. Speaking these words, caime a Mav w* two heads, w°! I had seene 
before And sayd to ye Casa, Tou ka monte [4% ky@ mangte], What would yo" hane don, 84 the 
Casa, poynting to me, this is an vnbeleiver. We haue told him what thou didest formerly, but oF 
words had not Credit. Is voccat bet’ ter kering’ gar [ts wagt behtar ha-unga@],S¢ he, I will doe better 
now. Beinge On the hill, downe he went amongst them wt® bow and arrowes sling & flaile, and kild 
before ny eies Alone 11000 Men (I told them One by One) And brought 3000 pPSoners w% followed 
him, their hands bound behind wt® withes; the rest run away. Bringing them to vs, S4 the Casa, 


haue yo ever seene such a thing. I, beinge hugely amazed, he askt, can yo™ god doe such a thing, 
J answered, theirs but one God. 


Said ye Casa, be not affraid, yo" are a traveller; This Man had his boddy as full of Arrowes 
stuck in his flesh as a Gamon backon wét Cloues. When puld out not adrop blood followed. In 
this tyme came pvitions,; we? the Guouerner Ordered, being 23 Leagues at that tyme from 
Gruncondah [Golconda]. Sitting downe, 84 the Casa (q%zi] be not afferd. I Replied, L trust in 
Issara sou la law [/s% ar-rasalu’'llah] we is Christ. Thou saist well, st he. The pvVitions sett 
before vs and we eatinge, downe sitts this 2 headed mai & I fell in a sound [swoon], But recovered 
psently [immediately]. The Casa askt me leaue to lett him haue my Cutlase, we lay before my 
tarket before me at meate, for soe is y® fashid for strainzers. 1 gaue leaue. He rose vp & went 
behind y® 2 headed man & Cut of his speakinge heade, & s¢ Tom dall’ geer’ mut [tum dilgir mat], 
be not afferd, To mor row pass vengell ny too kiss wast dall geer hey [tumhare pas injil haz to kis 
waste dtlgir hat], haue not yo" the scripture wth yo", why are yo" afferd. This was about 3 Clock 
in the after noone, The man runn home w*" one heade to y® Casays howse and Dyed at his door. 
A nobleman, his neighber, seing what was don did write y° Emperror of what was don to such a man 
who y® Hmperror had herd of, And writt him what he had don in psence of y® Traveller, And caused 
ye Casa [qizi] to be dragd at a horse taile to Court. 23 days I staid w* the Gouerner, The 
Gouerner shakeing for fear, haueing Married y® Casays sister. We doe know, s? ye Gouerner to 
me, you hane don of Emperrer good service, yo" word will pass heere being a traveller, Pray saue 
coy Brothers life if you can, The Gouerner pvided 11 horsses. I writt in the Lingua of the 
Contrey to y° Hmperror And put y* King of Englands seale to it, of weh [ had 7, seaven. 

When y® Emperror se it, he s4, this is my slaues print, my slaues slaue hath sent it to me, And 
for his sake I pardon the. I staid in all at Gruncanda [Golconda] 60 days, in wh tyme ye Casa 


returned And psented me wth 500 Moores gold, & his doughter and all he had at my service. The 
Gold I received, but not his doughter, haueing refused y® Emp*s offer, 


Six dayes wee feested. This 2 headed man was about 8 feete in hight, his brothers [and] 
father was as other men, Nor could I rnderstand anie Devellish practis he had or vsed, haueing eate 


& drunke wth him. His heads weere as ours are, Only wth two necks; he eate but wt one Mouth 
nor spooke but wt® One. 


I askt him wheere his strenth lay. He showed mea lock of heare at y® top of his head and 
said it lay theire ; if was on the heade y* spooke. 


I parted from Grunconda [Golconda] after 2 mo. stay, they greiueing much at my depture, 
they saying they should never see me more, but caused me Pmisse to returne, 
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Tue Grouerner & Casa seat wth me as a Convoy 20u horsse, we brought me to Mlsaneere, 220 
Leagues from Grancanda, on y® border oi y@ Bloches Conérey. 


The Casa [yazi] was trobled I would not marry his doughter, And s¢, yo" area xplan & my 
“a . 7 Pe ; 
Douzhter noe moore.®? We vse Moses Law, and if we had to mstruct vs in [ssara sou’ la law’? we 
should think it better. 


In this Contrey it will not Cost a strainger ought in Hxpence to travell, lor soe soone as yor 
come into a towne, they will strive who shall iugrosse yo® company. 


Mé@ Why the Casa Cut of one head of ye two headed man was, y* he had red in theire 
writeing such a man shoutd be, aud y* he should Conquer the Contrey. | 


From Elsanieer on y?® borders of ye Bloches Contrey, I went to Hlsa, 220 Leagues in the 
Bloches Contrey, but in the way I mett wit 800 horsse web had beene sconting out, and compeld me 
to stay wit them. ‘hey baneing men wounded & could not cure them iudged 1, being a traveller, 
had skill. I bad seen tobacco salue made. I made some and applied it to theire gré [green, 7. ¢., 
fresh] wounds, w°e* had success, and by yt means I past free till [ caime to their Kings Court, Att 
a great Citty call Crona, Its ye Custome theire for travellers to stay 3 days before they can speake 
w*) the Kinge. His sarvts askt me from whence I caime. I told them I caime from Prester Johns 
Court. They told me it was a dangerous Contrey to travell in, how caime [I saife throw, [ s4, 
god ptected me. That night the Kinge had notis of my being in his Court, & though it was nat 
ysuall, sent for me. When I caime before him, he looked verry lolty & proud & told me I was a 
spie, but wttall $4, thats noe Matter, One can Doe noe greate harme, And askt me what I could 
Doe. I answerd noethinge, I was a poore fuckeere [/agir], woh is begger. Said he, does beggers 
ride & keepe sarv*8 in yo" Contrey, Consulting wt ye L4s about him, they s@, he is a Coffer 
[hafir], viat. Heathen, lett him goe, But ask me what ContreymanI was. I sd, an Englishman, but 
he vnderstood not what an Engl man was, Demanded of me what pvetions wee eate. We, s@ he, 
haue herd of a Cast of man that eate Mans flesh; are you of that Cast. I told him we eate 
such meate ag Commonly other men eate. Sa one of his L4s, those people eate Dogegs, Cats 
d; ratts. I sd, noe, Jutt Cotta haram zabb [jath kahia, haramzada ! }, y*s you lie yo" Rogue. 
A. brave Old Gentleweoman, y® Kings Mother, Sd, wth Anger to y® La, you must not abuse a 
traveller; y* word I likt much but durst not speake. They caused vittells to be brought & me 
to sit downe y' they might see me eate & my manner. JI eate wt? many cies over me, but I minded 
only my vittells & not them, at we y® king marvelled & s4, those men look not as if they eate 
Catis but eate alter a good fashion. This don, they tooke away what I left & caused it to be 
buried ; It would [haue] suffized 10 Men More. JI vnderstanding theire Lingua, y° King askt 
his Mother if they should keepe this white man for theire slaue. Greeb hey ruxud hey | gharté 
hai, rukhsat hai], He is a pooreman, let him goe for gods sake, & she houe [hove, threw] me 
100 fanams ye vallew of 25 Engl shillings, S4 y® Queene, will not yo" now pray for me & askt 
me in wt manner I praid or to who, sunn or water. I $4, to God. S4 she, let me see. I did for 
teare fall vppon my knees, S4 she, yo" must speake, wh I did in Engi, at web Lingua they 
Mervelld & would [have] don more at my prayer if they had vnderstood it, wc was y* I might be 
delivered out of their hands. I tooke my leaue of this Court next morninge & had 112 Leagues 
further to get cleere of This Contrey into y° Tellingays [Telingas], Goeinge towards Guzzaratt. 
{had not gon 12 Engl Miles, but 2 horssmen followed me, & demanded ye 100 fannams y® Queene 
houe me & told me it was not Buckshees [bukhshish], given, but Bouter [dhati@], Lent. Sa my 
man, being pfect in y¢ Contrey language. This man is a poore man, & reasoned y° Case soe farr as 
wh a knife & a little Tobacco he gaue, got me free. This Contrey is a verry wooddy Contrey & fuli 
of Sugar Caines, but noe tobacco planted; all y® tobacco comes out of Prester Johns Contrey & 
brings this Binge great store of money, cald Juncan money or Custome [chungam, customs |. 

(To be continued.) 
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98 If, however, she was really a qazt’s daughter she must have been a “* Moore.” 
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CHINESE WORDS IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE. 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 


In studying the Burmese form of Buddhism we have hitherto been accustomed to look only 
to India for prototypes and influences. The possible influence of Chiaa as a factor in the religious 
development of the Burmese has been overlooked. The Northern form of Buddhism, which was 
crystallized by the tourth Buddhist Council held under Kanishka, the Scythian king, in Kashmir, 
was, together with its Scriptures in Sanskrit, introduced into China, in 67 A. D., under the Emperor 
Ming Ti, who reigned at Luoyang in Houan. Ball! says: “The first centuries of its arrival were 
marked by the translation into Chinese of numerous Buddhistic works; and there was 
considerable progress in making pruselytes, for, in the tourth century, nine-tenthg of the inhabitants 
of China were Buddhists.” 


Later on, Indian missionaries passed into China through Nepal and Tibet as well as Burma, 
and Chinese monks visited India and Ceylon by way of Central Asia and Afghanistan, with the object 
of studying Buddhism in the land of its birth and of making a collection of religious books for 
translation into Chinese. Buddhism was at the zenith of its power in Uhina,in the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, not only being popular, but also exerting great literary influence. 


It is extremely remarkable that terms intimately connected with Buddhism should 
have been borrowed by Burma from China and her translations from Sanskrit, rather 
than from Ceylon and her Pali literature ; and this circumstance alone is convincing proof that the 
Burmese are indebted to the Chinese tor a good portion of their knowledge of Buddhism, 


In the sixth century A.D. there was intercourse between China and Burma, and Edkins? 
says: “In A. D. 528, the king of Banban sent, as his tributary offering, a true sharira (she-lt) with 
pictures and miniature pagodas; also leaves of the Bodhi, Buddha’s favourite tree. The king of 
another country in the Burmese peninsula had a dream, in which a priest appeared to him and 
foretold to him that the new prince of the Liang dynasty would soon raise Buddhism to the summit 
of prosperity, and that he would do wisely if he sent him an embassy. The king paying no attention 
to the warning, the priest appeared again in a second dream, and conducted the monarch to the 
court of Liang-Wu-ti. On awaking, the king, who was himself an accomplished painter, drew the 
likeness of the emperor, as he had seen him in his dream. He now sent ambassadors and an artist 
with instructions to paint a likeness of the Chinese monarch from life. On comparing it with his 
own picture, the similarity was found to be perfect.” 


The exchange of courtly amenities between the rulers of China and Burma must have been 
followed by a close religious intercourse, for we find it recorded in the Chinese annals that Subhiti, 
a Buddhist monk of Burma, was the translator of the MahayAanaratnaméghastitra, which was lost 
in 732 A, D3 Further, Srikshatra or Prome is mentioned in the records of their travels by both 
Hiucn Thsang and I-ising, who were in India in 629—645 A. D. and 671—695 A. D., respectively.4 
When such intercourse began and how long it lasted, cannot, as yet, be determined with precision 
without examining the annals of the Later Han (25—589 A.D.) and T’ang (618—960 A. D.) 
dynasties, But, for practical purposes, it may be accepted that Buddhism was introduced from 
China into Burma during the fourth century after Christ, when ninc-tenths of the population 
of the former country were Buddhist, and when the zeal and enthusiasm for the propagation of that 
religion had reached its highest point. 


Jt is, indeed, remarkable that two out of the three Burmese equivalents for the “‘ Three 
Gems, ’’ namely, for Buddha and Dhamma, should be derived from a Chinese source. 
Sakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, also reached Durma through China. The terms for such 





1 Ball’s Things Chinese, p. 51. 2 Pp. 104-105, Chinese Buddhism. 
3 Bitel’s Hand-book of Chinese Buddhism, p. 161. 
‘ Beal’s Si-yu-ki, Vol. IL, p. 200, and Takukusn’s Record of the Buddhist Religion by I-tsing, p. 9. 
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religious buildings as pagodas and monasteries are undoubtedly Chinese. The Tripitaka of the 
Northern and Southern Schools of Buddhism, makes no mention of a rosary,! and yet the Burmans 
imported it from China. The most remarkable of all the coincidences is, that the terms 
relating to the fundamental acts of the votaries of Buddhism, namely, pija, dana, and 
namah, ~hould be borrowed from the Chinese language, rather than from Sanskrit or Pali, 

The above facts appear to indicate that: — 


(i) Before the conquest of Thatén by Anawrata, king of Pagan, in the eleventh century A. D., 
the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy profes-ed the Mahayanist School of Buddhism. 

(ii) At Tagaung, Prome and Pagan, in the early centuries of the Christian era, Chinese 
missionaries taught Buddhism in Chinese, side by side with Indian missionaries who taught it 
in Sanskrit, but Chinese political influence being in the ascendant, Chinese monks were in greater 
favour and their teaching made greater headway. 

(iii) Indian missionaries who visited China, and Chinese missionaries who visited India, 
reached, their destination through Burma, their route boing through Bassein and Bhamo. 

(iv) Burma, being a hali-way house between India and China, received the converging 
influences of Buddhism; but the latter country being the nearer neighbour, Chinese influences 
became predominant. 


FOLKLORE FROM THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
BY MAIDERA N, CHITTANAH, 


Wo. I. — The King and his Clever Guard, 


Ne 7 ST His Sa | 
Ya TAT Tat Are Il 
HT TA Gast IWS | 
THI TIATT Sat are {I 


In the capital of a certain King there dwelt a lovely girl of the sweeper caste who was a 


servant in the royal palace. It was her privilege to remove the delicacies left on the royal 
table and take them home, 


The king, in love with her beauty, used to visit her cottage every night, accompanied by 
one man as his guard. He spent the night there, ate with her the leavings from his own table, 


drank with her at the neighbouring washerman’s ghdi, and slept on a broken cot. In fact, 
he broke every rule of caste. 


At dawn he returned home and summoned his Court. He then sent for the guard and 


told him to say truly what he had seen during the night, on pain of death. Through fear the 
guard used to falter and was led out to death. 


This went on daily until the King came across a clever man, who had to accompany him 


to the hut, but determined not to be killed, like the others. So when he was called upon to 
sell the truth, he plucked up courage and said : — 


“Your Majesty, love is blind !” 
“He is right,” cried the King. “Let us hear more.” 


Encouraged by this the man went on: “Your Highness, hunger demands not delicacies.” 


All were impressed, but the subservient Court cried out: “ Knough of your remarks, poor 
moralist.” 
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BURMESE. 


Pau-1a (pronounced 
Pha-ya:) 


Ta-1ai: (also pro- 
nounced Ta-)@ :) 


Sanga 


Si-kr& + (prouounced 
Sagya:) 


Neikban 


Pu-téd: (pronounced 
Pa-té:) 


Kyaung 


Rahan. or Yahan. 


Shan or Shin 


Kyam : 


Pe 


Pu-ti-si (pronounced 


SB a-di-zi) 


Kantaw or Kadaw 


Kye :-2ti : 


Hin 


Shi kd: 


TAW SEIN Ka. 














MEANING. 


Buddha 


Law 


Assembly 


Indra or Re- 
cording 
Angel of 
Buddhism 


Nirvana 


A pagoda 


A monastery 


An ordained 
monk 


A novice 


A eaxronical 
book 


A palm.leaf 


A rosary 


To return 
thanks; to 
make ohei- 
sance 


To render as- 
sistance; to 
do a good 
turn 


To give in 
charity 


To worship ; 
to seck re- 
fuge in 








CHINESE. 





{ip Fe Fu-ya (now 


pronounced Fo- 
yeh) 


i Tn Jo FR Ta- 


erh-ma-ye 


(=f Am Séng-chia, 
or l'sang-ka 


%e sil Shih-chia 


(4 ie Nieh-p‘an 


4p bE Fru-t‘o 


a 

m Kuang (pro- 
nounced Kiong in 
the Amoy dialect) 


aE ee Lohan 
a3 K Shang-jén 


RK Ching 


#8 Pei 


ae He ~- Pfu-t‘o- 


tzu 


alg Bal Kan-tao 


iat By Kei-chu (in 
Northern Man- 
darin) and chi- 
tsa (in Southern 
Mandarin) 


He ln 


1 SE Shih-k‘ao 





SANSKRIT. 


Buddha 


Dharma 


Samvha 


S‘akra 


Nirvana 


Chaitya 


Vihara 


Arhban 


S’ramanera 


Talapatra 


Puja 


Dana 


Namah 








PALt. 


Buddha 


Dhamma 


Sangha 


Sakka 


Nibbana 


Cetiya 


Vihara 


Bhikkhu 


Saimanera 


Sutta 


Talapatta 


Puja 


Dina 


Namo 
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REMARBES. 


The Chinese form is the 
transliteration of the 
Sanskrit term Dharma, 
and is abbreviated to 
Ta-erh, or Ta-ri: in 
Burmese. 


S is pronounced th in 
Burmese, 


It is remarkable that the 
vowel «4 after the con- 
sonant s in the Bur- 
mese word is derived 
from Chinese. 


Neraban is an older form 
of the word io Bur- 
mese. 


In the Tavoy dialect of 
the Burmese language, 
the word is pronounced 
Klong. 


Shang-Jenor the superior 
men denote, in Chinese, 
those who have re- 
nounced the world. 


The Sanskrit word patra 
became pei-to-lo in 
Chinese, which was 
shortened to pei. 


Bodhi became Pi-ti in 
Chinese ; and = tzit 
means a seed. 


GILBERT AND RIVINGTON. 
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Neverthless, he continued to talk: ‘‘ Your gracious Majesty, thirst is unmindful of an 


unclean pool,” 


The King and his people were now lost in wonder and bade him continue: — “My Lord, 


sleep is unmindfuyl of the mattressed bed,” 


The King was now so pleased that he cried out: ‘‘ My man, your ingenious replies make 


you fit to be the chief man in the Kingdom.” 


Thus did the guard become Minister and wisely administered the State for many a day 


afterwards. 





MISCELLANEA. 


INDIAN ‘“‘HALE-HEADS.” 


1. In a version of the Legend of Giga, occur 
the following lines :— 
Text. 
Béle chéle: — “ Kapre ki jhdli léngé khés, ji* 
Résham jhdlf, séne ki banat banadé, ji.” 
Aahi kaya jagt ne sine ki banddi, ji, 
Adht bajr kit banadt, ji. 
Translation. 
The disciples said (to Gérakh-nath): “A wallet 
of cloth they will snatch from us, 
Let us wear a silken wallet, and deck our 
persons with gold.” 
The jog? (Gérakh-nadth) changed half their 
bodies into gold, 
And the other half into iron. 


With this idea it would appear that the 


half the face, one colour, and the other half 
another, may be compared. 


2. A somewhat similar custom exists in the 
Tdéchi Valley, Northern Waziristan, where some 
of the Dauris, who are all Muhammadans, are 
accustomed to shave one eye-brow, the moustache 
and half the beard, applying antimony above and 
below the eye, so as to completely disfigure 
their faces. The Dauris also stain their faces, 
especially the eye-brows or eye-lids, red and blue 
to terrify their enemies.” 


3, Ina photograph, takenat ThAnésar, is the 
figure of a faqir, half of whose face is painted 
white. 

4, Other instances of similar half or parti- 
coloured decoration or disfigurement would be of 


interest.? 
H, A. Ross. 





custom of painting half the body, or at least 


4th December, 1908. 


BOOK-NOTICH. 


L’Arr Grtco-Bouppuiqus pu Ganpsira: Btude 
sur les Origines, de l’Infiuence classique dans l’Art 
bouddhique de J]’Inde et de Vextréme Orient. 
Par A. FoucHER, Doct. és Lett. Tome premier: 
Introduction — les difices — les Basrreliefs ; 
avec 300 illustrations, une -planche et une carte. 
Pazis, 1905. 


Do we take any really scientific interest in the 
ancient and very remarkable sculptures found on 
the north-west frontier of India ; and how do we 
show it? Beyond looking on them as ‘curios,’ 
what have we done to promote their study? 
Great numbers of the larger fragments of them 
have been housed in the Lahor and Calcutta 
Museums, and the mess-house of the Gnides 
Corps at Mardin possesses some half a dozen 
statues used as wall decorations, and twenty-six 
bas-reliefs, justly “reckoned among the chef- 
d’ceuvres of the Gandh&ara school,” are built into 


dye the right eye with dlack antimony and the 


. Capt. Keen, Political Agent in the ‘fochi, describes the Daurt ornaments thus:— * The Dauri men used to 
left with red, colouring half their cheeks also in the same way, 


the fire-place; several of these being simply 
marvels of artistic finish and taste. This is how 
we treat such precious treasures of art belonging 
to the first or second century of the Christian era, 


Attention was long since directed to the 
artistic and historical interest of these sculptures 
and of the structures where they were found, but 
itis the educated scientific mind that can rightly 
appreciate the use and value of such remains. 
Hence the German Government with its usual 
instructed intelligence, through the medium of 
the Royal Museums, in 1893, undertook the 
publication of an illustrated handbook of 
‘Buddhist Art in India, prepared by Prof. 
A. Griinwedel and based on the collection of 
these sculptures at Berlin, but dealing scientific- 
ally with the history and details of the art and 
the mythology of the sculptures. Orientalists 





The men, not the women, also used to wear coins sewn in the breast of their cloaks, as ig commonly done by Ghilzaj 


women.” 


2 For an instance in Africa, cf, the ‘ half-heads,’ Ewe-speaking Peoples, p. 168. 
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hailed its appearance, and a second and enlarged 
edition was issued by the Museums authorities 
in 1900, of which a much-extended translation 
into English, with additional illustrations from 
the Lahor and Calcutta Museums, was again 
published by Quaritch in 1901. 


More than twenty years ago General Sir A. 
Cunningham and Major Cole had planned 
a volume on these remains, but beyond selecting 
the subjects for 83 illustrations no more was done. 
Neither of them probably had the equipment to 
make a scientific exposition of the materials, and 
at that time the Indian Government took no 
practical interest in it. 


It was reserved for the Freneh School of the 
far East, however, to give us the first really 
exhaustive treatise on these remains. A mission 
was committed to Dr. A. Foucher, the author of 
this work, and in charge of it he was sent to 
India in 1895. There he travelled all over the 
Yusufzaiand part of the Swat districts, examining 
all the sites where sculptures were found, 
excavating and photographing or obtaining 
photographs of the sculptures in the museums. 
In 1897 he returned to Europe with a collection 
of seventy sculptures, along with some plaster 
heads, &c. Since then he has worked up his 
materials, and now lays the results before his 
readers in justification of how he has carried out 
his mission. The first volume is ample proof of 


his success and capacity as atrained archeologist. | 


He has discussed the whole subject with a skill 
and research that reveals his mastery of itin all 
its bearings: the work is monumental in its 


field. 


The rich antiquarian remains buried in the 
Kabul valley and in the Yusufzai district were 
brought to light, scarcely seventy years ago, by 
Mr. ©, Masson, General Ventura, Capt. Court, 
and Drs. Gerard and Honigberger, whose sole 
aim seems to have been to tear open every stupa 
from Manikyala to Kabul in search of ancient 
coins and relic-caskets. Of sculptures or 
architectural structure there is little mention: 
their importance was not then considered, After 
the annexation of the Panjab in 1849, the ruins in 
Yusufzai district began to be exploited, “mostly,” 
as Dr, Foucher remarks, “ without any fixed plan 
and with motives not quite disinterested. The 
history of these depredations is a long and 
lamentable one, from the exploit of ‘the Colonel 
Saheb* who, as Cunningham tells us, ‘ carried off 
on twelve camels the statues round the platform at 
Jamalgarhi’ to those irresponsible diggings, the 
ravages of which, inthe scarcely opened district of 
Swit, Col. Deane so justly deplores. Nowhere, 
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almost, were excavators at the trouble to 
unearth the buildings to the basements with a 
view to fix their plans and restore the scheme of 
their decoration ; their only care has been to lay 
hands on the sculptures. Again, they did not 
trouble to preserve or protect pieces that might 
be too heavy or too fragmentary to seem worth 
removing. In many cases headless trunks and 
mutilated reliefs strew the clearings and testify 
to the ignorance and brutishness — if one may 
use the term — with which the excavations have 
been conducted, when wost frequently they were 
left to the supervision of some native subaltern 
or even to the discretion of coolies from the 
nearest village.” Thus they have been now 
reduced to “ deliberate, not natural ruins.” But 
we may ask ‘‘whether the remains have not 
suffered more within these latter years by the 
vandalism of amateur archwologists, than they 
had done in the course of previous centuries from 
the fanaticism of the Musulmans or the diligence 
of treasure-seekers and collectors of bricks and 
stone.’ And surely, as the author adds, “it is 
time that the enlightened Government of India 
should intervene to put an end to the caprices of 
would-be European antiquaries and a curb on the 
greed of natives. A new and still more menacing 
danger hes in the fact that the latter have 
learnt the market value of works of art, and the 
enticements of gain have quickly changed them 
from iconoclasts to vendors of images, At the 
present rate there will soon be left not a single 
historic site either beyond or within the British 
frontier sufficiently intact for the methodical 
research one would wish in future.” The new 
Act for the Conservation of Ancient Monuments, 
if systematically and judiciously applied, how- 


ever, may open a new era for the archwology of 
Gandhbara. 


Dr. Foucher traces briefly the various official 
surveys that followed one another from 1879 to 
1884, carried out by companies of Sappers and 
Huropean officers, often without any satisfactory 
result, and of the expedition planned by Major 
Cole to the hill-country about Kharkai, and 
entrusted wholly to a native jamadar under whom 
“the buildings were badly excavated and the 
plans most rudimentary,” but who was successful 
in what he doubtless regarded as almost his 
sole duty, the securing of a numerous collec- 
tion of sculptures after the old methods — 
without relation to original positions or care for 
fragments. 

Against these is placed the excavation made by 
Colonel Sir H. Deane at Sikri in 1889 — ‘the first 
in Gandhara to be methodically conducted, and 
from which, by an exception almost unique, we 
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possess the frieze or drum of a stupa in its 
original state.” This stiipa has also been made the 
subject of a special monograph by Dr. Foucher. 


Tn 1895-96 Sir Charles Elliot depnted a mission 
to Swat to obtain sculptures from the Loriyan- 
Tangai stupas, the proceeds from which are now 
placed in the Calcutta Museum. In 1898 also 
Dr, Stein was deputed to Bunér, the results of 
which he has published. 


But the actual finds have far exceeded those 
that have been placed in public museums, — 
Indian, home, or continental. To no museum in 
England have gone any considerable number ; 
many are in private hands, — and it 1s to be 
regretted we have not at least casts of these. 
The collections of the late Dr. Leitner, of between 
400 and 500 pieces, have all finally gone to Berlin, 
to which Sir A. Cunningham also contributed 
as extensively as to the British Museum. 


The influence of Greek art as it existed in the 
provinces about the first and second centuries 
A. D. presents itself very markedly in these 
sculptures; and though various writers have 
wrought out theoretical dates, they generally 
range chiefly between the first and fourth 
centuries, with the second and early part of the 
third as the most flourishing period of the art. 


Further to follow the details placed before the 
reader in this volume would far exceed our 
limits. After a very complete introduction to 


the whole subject, the discussion falls into two | 


parts: the buildings and the sculptures, In 
the first Dr. Foucher discusses the stupa, — 
its purpose, structure and technique; the 
Vihara and its roofing; and the evolution of the 
Sangharama or monastery, with the devoration 
of its constituent parts. The second part, dealing 
with the rich and mteresting bas-reliefs, is 
subdivided according to the subjects of the 
sculptures — whether decorative or architectural, 
and their elements classical and Indian, and as 
representing legends of the Bodhisattva, Buddha’s 
career, death and relics. Fimally the volume 
closes with a general review on the wholeand the 
historic interest of these remarkable antiquities. 


_ varied forms in the sculptures. 





Dr, Foucher has wrought out with remarkable 
sagacity and mastery, the identification of the 
subjects of the numerous scenes represented in 
Scholars will 
look forward with the greatest interest to the 
appearence of the second volume concluding the 
work, with full confidence that it will still 
further extend our knowledge of a subject of 
which the author has here shown himself so 
complete a master. 


A. share of the credit of this excellent work is 
also due to L’Hicole Francaise de l’Extréme Orient, 
under whose competent supervision this mission 


| as well as the important archeeological surveys in 


Anam and Cambodia are so ably carried out and 
their results published. 
J. BURGESS. 





— 


PARVATI PaRINAYA, with an introduction and footnotes, 
by Pandit R. V. KRISHNAMACHARIAR. Srirangam, 
1908 (Sri Vani Vilas Sanskrit Series, No. 1). II, 
18 + 71 pages, 8° 
THE new collection of Sanskrit texts, of which 

this work is the first instalment, has just been 

started by Mr. T. H. Balasubrahmanyam, B.A,, 

of Srirangam. Although the drama Pédrvatipari- 

naya has no poetical value at all, but is nothing 
but a tiresome and unsavoury rechanffé: of an 
old story that had been charmingly told by 

Kalidasa in his Kumdrasasbhava, the new edition 

forms a very interesting contribution to literary 

history, inasmuch as the editor, Pandit R. V. 

Krishnamachariar, in his elaborate and flowing 

bhtimikd or introduction, discusses at length the 

authorship of the Pdrvatiparinaya and the date 
of its author, On the strength of esthetical and 
historical arguments, Mr. Krishnamachariar 
disproves the popular belief? that the author of 
the Kidambari and Harshacharita composed the 
Pédrvatiparinaya as well, and attributes this 
drama to a certain Vamanabhattabana, who lived 
in the fifteenth century A.D., Bana being only 
the abridged form of Vamanabhattabana. That 
the Pdrvatiparinaya belongs to a pretty late 
time, is first. concluded by Mr. Krishnamachariar 
from the argumentum ex silentio: no writer on 
Sanskrit rhetorics or poetics ever cites the 


TL LL LL A CE EC ATL CC Ef I TN STD 
1 “Si o’est réellement lauteur du Harshacharita, de la Kadambari, et du Chandigataka quia composé ce 
drama, on ne peut le corsidérer que comme un essai de jeunesse, tant l’ocuvre est pauvre d’invention et d’imagi- 


nation, Il est impossible de concevoir une piéce plus entiérement dénuée @intérat. 


Les cing actes sont vides 


@action ; des conversations, des récits, des messages et des descriptions les remplissent ... Les personnages ne 
sont que des mannequins inertes ” (Lévi, Le Théatre Indien, p. 195, 196). 


On the other hand, Godbole, in his MarAthi translation, says:— © WH TST FT ata way Gay ae. ala 
afar wtar, carat vtes, devi waas, suet watt wittweear F wr sree aa aka. 


But — de gustibus non est disputandum! 


2M. R. Telang, in the preface of his edition, says :— ATA AA ATTICA; Baatarerwarz- 
RET Claas Tag, TE ATER AA TKI Cp. Pischel, GGA. 1983; K. T. Yelang, above 


Vol. IIT. p. 219. 
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Pirvatt-parinaya : — T ASAl WrERTHHA A arie- 
ACTA AEAAA SHY ABLTAHY Tat Scary ASHE 
aqaqqeraad (Bhimikd, p.2). Of course, we could 
not rely on such an argument alone; but there 
are others, taken from inscriptions and literature, 
which show that Vamanabhattabéna, the author 
of the Virandrdyanacharita, the Sabdaratndkara, 
the Sringdrabhishanabhdna, &., sprung from the 
Vatsa family, and bearing the biruda Abhinava~ 
bana, is the author of the Pdrvatiparinaya too. 
This poet was the protégé of the Reddi king 
Vama alias Viranardyana, whose time is fixed by 
some inscriptions; see Bhimikd, p. 10 ff. 

As regards the text of the present edition, 
I have found it to contain several good varie lec- 
tiones, by comparing it with theprevious texts of 
Parashurfim Ballal Godbole (with Marathi transla- 
tion, Bombay, 1872, = Dakshiné Prize Book 
Series, No. 5), of Glaser (Ueber Baéna’s Paérvati- 
parinayandtaka, Wien, 1883, from the Sitzungs- 
berichte der phil.-hist. Classe der kais, Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, CIV. Band, II, Heft, p. 579; 
a childish reprint of Godbole’s text, full of grave 
blunders!) and of Mangesh Ramkrishna Telang 
(Bombay, 1892). It may be added here, that the 
readings of Mr, Krishnamachariar’s edition often 
agree with those of a MS. in the Indian Institute, 
Oxford (No. 145 of Keith’s catalogue), which in 
the following lines is marked O, while G corre- 
sponds to Godhole’s and T to Telang’s edition. 


Page 5, stanza 9 b, K oftacatartaaraata:, 
GT wrongly Uftat wWrareaat waa : 

Page 19, line 4 from bottom, GT omit A% 
after Feeqtaar. 

Page 19, line 1 from bottom, GT omit the 
whole passage 4th’. 

Page 21, KO attribute the words from 4arfreet 


fm Com 


to WrUfakeaasaatia to Brihaspati, not to 
Mahéndra, as does T. 


Page 24, GT omit lines 9 to 14, which are found 
in KO. 

Page 25, stanza 12, KGO correctly ezex° 
for the wrong aH ° of T. 

Page 26, lines 5 to 6, KO afturerat araaqeraeey 


for the bad reading of GT, aftaerasa=q eT. 
Lhe former reading is to be adopted, because it 


is a quotation from stanza 12, aaa AT Aas ar’. 

Page 28, stanza 16 b, K ayay @ aera 
MARAT Bets, GT wrongly agryr ¥ seq ge 
MATT sieaa. Cp. Glaser’s reprint, p. 18, 
note 4. 


Page 29, lines 1 to 3 are omitted in GOT. 
Page 33, line 2 from bottom, GT arwaya- 
wt ~~ Ae n — 
frraararaieaararenrarareia’, KO acer- 
Cc oh ° oO Leo ° a 
aaaraqrear (O areata aaiiraractrat] fe 


Page 47, stanza 6+, K atrararge Sia et, 
GOT qftoraearraget Frargr (0 geerA®], 

Page 48, line 5, K @arearqvaqeenaarazarcania, 
GOT aeqqrenraaqrnahiaraarcana [O az- 
qarearaa: |. 

Page 53, stanza 14, T 4, a misprint for q¢ in 
GEO. 

Page 54, stanza 17, K correctly afeeaqarycr- 
TAMAS, a bahuvrihi compound belonging to 
WEA ; GT afesarara <aranaga. O with 
chhandébhanga ByTarse ATATAT ALAR. 

Page 55, line 7, KO correctly insert f@zre 
after aufaatr. 


Page 57, stanza 2 a, KO qreaarfaaar for the 
senseless reading of GT, 4eewarferanr. 
p. 32, note 4, mentions q¢a°. 


Page 58, stanza 4a/b, KO TTSTS TT TART THT 
TARA ET CET; cp. Glaser, p. 33, note 1, 
GT Sareea war wafer WeTRT: [c/d, K 
TIF AG TS HUTT, a misprint for wrHeyrey’.] 

Page 62, stanza 14 b, K (cra Aa ...) 
eae UPA Aare Pyaqaqearara, 
GOT sparet yA. | 

Page 638, stanza 16, K and Glaser, p. 35, note 1 
VIHA ALE FART; GT wrongly @tae- 
srrier’s ; O arava titer. : 

[ Page 63, stanza 18, GT aaHANftaT; KO 
wrongly aqaraTagz. | 

Page 65, stanza 24 b, K correctly Fy: eqeeyy- 
qweyarsy7, GOT “diz !! Ine, Ko APSTRIALT 
arat fagad [O Sv], GT fraaat. In a, K 


ET, GT ger, O Fst ° sata ; Glaser, p. 36, note 1, 
prshteraudra®, 


Glaser, 


Page 65, stanza 25 a, KO spardrrarart, G 
€ 
arama’, 'T ayr ara’. 


Page 68, line 4, KO Twat Waa Waerriaeeaa, 
GT °sererot aeara! | 


Page 68, line 10, T saTaqfa, a misprint for 
aTaaqie. 


Page 68, stanza 31, KO RAAT H SA, which is 


of course the correct reading for Waa aH ZA 
in GT. 


The publisher is quite right when he says that 
“*The publication of this Sanskrit Series needs no 
justification,” and “Readers of this edition of 
Parvati Parinaya will observe the various differ- 
ences in the readings and also note what vast 
improvements have been effected thereby.” Our 


thanks are, I consider, due to him and to the 
learned editor. 


RicHaRD ScHMIDT, 
Halie §,, Germany, 


May 29th, 1906. 


iD 
freed, 
“J 
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A NATIVE ACCOUNT OF THE THIRTY-SEVEN NATS. 





Being @ Translation of a rare Burmese Manuscript. 
BY SIR R. C. THMPLE. 
Preface. 


" K VHILE procuring information for an account of the Thirty-Seven Nats, published cate, 

y Vol, XXIX. pp. 117, 190, &c., and for the separate illustrated work on the subject, 
ee The TLiarty-Sev-n Nats, @ Phase of Spirit- Worship prevailing in Burma (London: Griges 
1906), I secured in 1892 a copy of a rare Burmese MS. of 1820 on the Nats from one Mane 
Kyaw Yan, a carver of Rangoon, and of this I now give a translation made in 1894. I were 
much regret that I overlooked the possession of this MS. and its translation when preparing 
the abovementioned article and work for the Press, as its contents weuld have been of material 
value to both. However, I now give the translation of the MS. in full for the benefit of 
students. 





Accounts of the Thirty-Seven Nats. 


Reverence to him that is Blessed, Holy, and Omniscient! 


In compliance with the commands of the Heir-Apparent? communicated on the 5th waxing 
of Tasaungmon, 1167 Sakkaraj [1805 A. D.] Thirtmahdjéyyathi, afterwards Atwinwun 
and Governor of Mydwadi, bearing the title of Mingyt Mahithihathi, drew up an account 
of the Thirty-Seven Nats, treating of the manner in which ceremonies and festivals were held 
in their honour, the dress worn by the mediums at such festivals, and the music played on 
such occasions. The account was compiled on the 4th waxing of Thadingyut, 1132 Sakkaraj 
(1820 A. D.), in the southern apartments of the Palace, in consultation with the musicians 
Nea Myat Thi and Nga Tarék, the head medium Kawidéwazyaw, and many other experts 
conversant with the subject. 

The Thirty-Seven Nats. 


1. Thagya Nat. 20. Médaw Shwésagé Nat. 
2, Mahiagiri Nat. 21. Maung Pé Tu Nat. 
3. Hnamidaw Taung-gyishin Nat. 22, Yun Bayin Nat. 
4. Shwénabé Nat. 23. Maung Minbyt Nat. 
5. Thénban Hila Nat. 24, Mandalé Bédaw Nat. 
6. Taung-noti Shin Mingaung Nat. 25. Shwébyin Naungdaw Nat. 
7. Mintara Nat. 26. Shwébyin Nyidaw Nat, 
8. Thindawgan Nat. 27, Minthi Maung Shin Nat. 
9. Shwé Nawrati Nat. 28. Tibyfsaung Nat. 
10. Aungzwdmagyt Nat. 29. Mtdaw Tibytsaung Nat. 
11. Negdzishin Nat. 30. Bayinma Mingaung Nat. 
12. Aungbinlé Sinbyfshin Nat. 31. Min Sithti Nat. 
13. Taungmagy! Nat. 32. Min Kyawzwa Nat. 
14. Myauk Minsbin Nat. 33, Myaukpet Shinma Nat. 
15. Shindaw Nat. o¢, Anauk Mibaya Nat. 
16. Nyaung-gyin Nat. 35. Shingén Nat. 
17. Tabin Shwédi Nat. 36. Shingwi Nat. 
18. Minyé Aungdin Nat. 37. Shin Némi Nate 


19. Shwé Sitthin Nat. 


1 4.e., Buduha. 
2 %.¢., the Baushémin. This prince was the son of King Bodawphay4 (1781—1819) and never sucseeded his 
father, but both his own sons, Bijtdaw (1819—1L537 ) and Thiriwadi (1837-1845 ), reigned — axte, Vol. EXT. p. 289. 

8 This list is exactly the same as to the order of the names as the list put forward by me inthe works above 
quoted and almost identical as to the formof the namos, These facts are of interest, as the correctuess of my 
names aud alloestion has been disputed, and they are in strong confir mation of the other proofs of the accuracy of 


my list that I have already produced. 
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1 Thagy4 Wat.* 


Thagyé4 Nat is the Thagya [Ruler] of the Tawadénthi Heaven. In the festival of this 
Nat the medium wears a pasé [loin cloth] fringed with a border of foreign manufacture, 
a jacket with broad sleeves, and a white shawl round the neck. He holds a concheshell in 
the leit hand, and thabyé twigsin the right. Holding the twigs, put together in the form of 
a yak-lan, and pacing gently and gracefully, he chaunts an ode, in which he admouishes all his 
worshippers to shun evil and do only good, threatening evildoers with punishment and 
promising rewards to the righteous. 


2. Mahagiri Nat. 


Mahagirt Nat is the spirit of Nea Tindé, son of Nea Tindaw, a blacksmith of Tagaung. 
Being apprehensive of his strength and valour, the king of Tagaung tried to arrest him. He 
baffled such attempts by hiding himself in the woods. The king resorted to a stratagem, and 
made his sister, Swémi, a queen, with the title of Thirichanda, and made her inveigle her 
brother to the palace. He was then captured, tied to a saga tree in front of the palace and 
burnt alive with the aid of bellows. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a pasé and a jacket, iboth fringed with 
a border of foreign manufacture, and a reddish brown gilt hat. He holdsa fan in his right 
hand and thdbyé twigs and a sword in his left. He fans himself three times and chaunts an 
ode, in which he bewails his own fate and the treachery of the king. After this he throws 
down the fan and the sword on the ground and dances, 


3. Hnamiadaw Taung-gyishin Nat. 


She was the daughter of Nga Tindaw of Tagaung. When her brother was being burnt 
alive, she asked the king’s permission to pay her last respects to her brother. She then went 
to where he was, and, under the pretence of paying her respects, jumped into the fire and thus 
met her death. The attendants only just succeeded in saving her head, over which were 
afterwards performed the rites of cremation. After their death, both brother and sister 
became Nats on the saga tree. They did much harm to the people by afflicting them with 
ailments and disease, and eventually the evil became so intolerable that the tree itself was 
uprooted and thrown into the Irrawaddy. It drifted down and was stranded on the shore of 
Pagan, near the Thappayanka Gate, during the reign of King Thinlégyaung. They then related 
their story to the king in a dream, and he made their images and placed them in a Nat shrine 
on the top of Mount Pépi. 


In this festival, the medium wears a skirt fringed with a border of foreign manufacture, 
a long jacket, and a shawl embroidered with gold and silver. The shawl is. worn over the head. 
She holds a cup of betel-leaves in the left hand and a water-jug with a lid in the right hand. 
She lays down the jug after raising it three times, and then, holding thabyé twigs in both 
hands, she dances and chaunts an ode, in which she recounts her old happy days and bewails. 
her fate and that of her brother, and the treachery of the king. 


4. Shwé Nabé Nat. 


Shwé Nabé Nat was, according to the usual story, a resident of Mindén. She was 
married to a sea-serpent and gave birth to two sons, Taungmagyi and Myaukmin Sinbyishin. 
Being deserted by the sea-serpent she died of a broken-heart, 


Aceording to another story, she was the relative of a certain nagd or sea-serpent. On 
a visit to her relative at Namanta Settawya, she brought her three daughters Shwéchi, 
ra a ee 


* T avoid explanations of the text, as they will be found in detail in the works already referred to, 
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Panbyé, and Pattimya with her. Leaving them at Namanti on the Man River, she continued 
her journey up the River Irrawaddy, when she met Nga Tind’ of Tagaung, who was then 
a refugee in the forests. She fell in love with him and became the mother of Taungmigyi and 
Myaukmin Sinbytishin. After a while Nga Tindé was put to death by the king of Tagaung, 
and became a Nat under the name of Mahagiri. She survived her husband, but after laying 
two eggs on Malé Hill, she died. She then became a Nat and returned to Sagi Mindén. 


Yet another tradition says that she went up the Béntaungbén-ny4& River after leaving 
her three daughtersat Namanta, and, coming across a woodman on the way, they became man 
and wife. She laid two eggs, which she gave to her husband, when he took leave of her to 
return to his parents. The man Hoated the two eggs down the stream. After the departure 
of her husband, she died of a broken-heart and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a skirt fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture and a long jacket with a shawl of parti-coloured design. Her hair is loosened 
and divided, a portion falling on her back, and another passing through the holes bored in her ears. 
She chaunts an ode and then dances with thabyé twigs in her hands. In the ode she recounts the 
events of her past life and bewails her death and the condition in which she is, and expresses regret 
at the faithlessness of her husband. 


5. Thoénban Hla Nat. 


Thénban Hla Nat was the youngest sister of Nga Tinds, She was @ native of Tagaung 
also. When her brother and elder sister met with tribulation, she fled to Arakan, where she was 
received and adopted as a daughter by the king of Arakan, who presented her afterwards to 
Thamaindaw, King of OkkalibA. She became a queen of Thamaindaw and gave birth to Shinntmi. 
On her way to Tagaung to see her relatives, she died suddenly in Tabédaukyit village, west of Ava. 
Her daughter Shinnémi also died of grief at the same place, They became Nats and haunted the 
Popa Hill, together with their relatives, 


Another legend says that she was a native of Kazunnain in Hanthawadi. Her beauty 
is said to change three times a day, hence her name Thénban Hla. On account of her surpassing 
beauty she was presented to King Duttabaung of Thayékhettaya [Prome]. Out of envy the senior 
queens bribed the attendants sent by the king to receive the new bride, and instructed them to give 
him a false account of her by saying that her person was not graceful, and was of large proportions, 
Accordingly, the attendants suggested to the king, that if the new queen wag to be conducted into 
the palace, the doors of the palace and the gates of the city would have to be reconstructed and 
widened considerably. Thereupon the king ordered her to remain outside the city. A hut was 
built for her residence under a tamarind tree on the east of the city. She earned her living by 
weaving, and having accumulated a fair sum of money she erected a pagoda. But being thes 
neglected, she died of despair afterwards. The pagoda is known as the Kégyilék Pagoda, the 
tamarind tree as the Lingémagyi Tree, and the loom, which has turned into stone, as Thénban 
Hla’s Loom, and are still [1820] existing in Thayékhettay4. In Hanthiwadi, however, there is no. 
village called Kazunnain, The real name is Tadundat, which, by corruption, was turned to 
Kazunnain. Iu the Revenue accounts of Hanthawadi, it is called [1820] by the name of Tadundat, 
which, interpreted into Burmese, means Tadangé [small bridge}. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium dances with a mé@iéladi skirt and a pdnnun shawl. She 
then makes a change in her dress, wearing a skirt fringed with a border of Western manufacture and 
a spotted shawl embroidered with gold and silver. She afterwards makes a third change in her dress, 
wearing a scarlet silk skirt of the zigzag pattern, embroidered with gold and silver. After having 
danced three times with the three changes of dress, adish of cooked rice is first offered, followed 
successively by dishes of plantains, custard-apples, guavas, &c. The musicians must first play 
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a Talaing air twice and then a Burmese arr. After dancing three times she channts an ode, in which 
she recounts her own story, and expresses sorrow at the death of licr brother and clder sister and at 
her own fate. 


6, Taung-ngti-Shin Mingaung Nat. 


He waa the son of Minytthingitha of Taung-ngi [Tonghoo] by a lesser queen, who was a native 
of Northern Kadd. He succeeded his father in the kingdom of Taung-net, which he ruled under 
the title of Kéthhn Thaken Bayin Mingaung. When taken ill from a disorder of the stomach he 
removed his residence temporarily to the Pannglaung River. There the smell of onions was so strong 
that he was compelled tu return to the city, on reaching the walls of which he died. 


In making 
offerings of food to this Nat, onions must be eschewed. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a pasd, [ringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a jacket with broad sleeves, and a gilt hat coloured white and brown with eithera white 
or gold fillet. In his left hand he holds a sword by the handle, with the blade away from him, 
and in his right hand a fan. He first chaunts an ode, in which he narrates his own story, and 
then walks about. 


7. Mintaragyi Wat. 


Mintarigyi Nat, known as Sinbyishin Mintard, was the elder brother of King Mingaung I. 
_ of Ava. He is said to have died of fever. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears the same dress as that of the Taung-ngu-Shin 
Mingaung Nat. He chaunts an ode, narrating the story of his owa life. 


8. Thandawgan Nat. 


Thindawgan Nat was a Secretary, by name Yébya, of Taung-ngti Bayin Mingaung. He died 
of malarial fever at Myédd, whither he was sent to repair the village, while collecting flowers in 
a jungle for the king in compliance with his master’s wishes. 


Another legend says that he died of snake-bite while collecting jasmine flowers at night 


from a jasmine tree in the courtyard, in compliance with the orders of the king, with whom he was 
holding a conversation. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears the same dress as that of the Mintari Nat. 
Holding a sword and a fan in his hands, he chaunts an ode in which he recounts his own story, 
bewailing the fate he met with, while still a faithful servant of the king, and enjoying the pleasures 
and honours bestowed upon him. The music must play a Talaing tune. 


9. Shwé Nawraté&i Nat. 


He was the son of Mahathihithé and grandson of King Mingaung II. of Ava. During the 
reign of his paternal uncle Shwé Nangyawshin, his servant Nea Thauk-kyd rose in rebellion. In 
consequence he was captured by the king, while living with his mother, and afterwards thrown into 
a river. The story is also mentioned in the Burmese histories, 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a red pasé, a red jacket, and a gold embroidered 
turban, with a white shawl thrown round the neck. He holds a fan in the right hand and chaunts 
an ode, He then takes out a turban, or a piece of clean cloth, and, twisting it into the form of 
a cradle, rocks to and fro three times. Lastly, he makes gestures as if playing gén-nyin [polo]. 
In the ode he traces his descent from the powerful kings and recounts the happy days of his life. 
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10. Aungzwamagyi Nat. 


He was the minister of Prince Narapatisitha, brother of King Minyineydthengi. Weéliwadi 
was the wife of Prince Neydbadisithi. Her beauty had so fascinated the king that he became 
enamoured of her, and determined to make her his wife. In order to attain his object he gave out 
that a rebellion had broken out at Ngasaungchin, and sent his brother, Neydbadisith4, to quel] it. 
During the absence of the husband he took Wéliiwadi to wife and made her his queen by force. 
Neyabadisithi divined the evil design of the king and left his faithfnl groom, Nga Pyi, to watch the 
trend of affairs during his absence. The pony, Thiidawti, was left for the groom to ride to his 
master. Nga Pyi was, however, delayed on the road, and was executed for tarrying on the Way. 
Aungzwa, a confidential servant of Neydbadisithti, was then sent to encompass the ruin of the king, 
the reward being a queen from the harem. Aungzwd succeeded, but was subsequently executed for 
reproaching Neyadbadisitht for failure to keep his promise. Aungzwi then became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a pasé, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a jacket with broad sleeves and a gilt hat coloured red and white. On his left shoulder 
he carries a sword with thadyé twigs in the form of a scroll on it, and in the right hand he bears 
afan. He chaunts an ode and, putting down the sword and the fan, he dances. In the ode he 
narrates his own story and bewails his fate, exhorting other servants of princes to refrain from 
showing disrespect to their masters. 


ll, Negazishin Nat. 


He was Kyawzw4, the governor of Pinlé, and son of Thihathi, the founder of Pinl’. He 
obtained five white elephants from Pinlé and inherited the kingdom from his brother Uzand, who 
abdicated the throne. He died of illness after a reign of nine years and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a court-dress, holding a fan covered with one 
end of his pasé in the left, and twigs of ¢habyé in the right hand. As he recites an ode, in which 
he narrates his own story, he assumes the gestures of one riding on horse-back. 


12. Aungbinlé Sinbytshin Nat. 


He was the son of King Mingaung I. of Ava, and brother of King Kyawzwa, who 
died at Dalla. After the death of his father he reigned as King of Ava. While riding an 
elephant and superintending the ploughing of a plot of land, south of the Aungbinlé Lake, 
he was treacherously assassinated by the Sawbwa of Onbaung. He became a Nat under the 
name of Aungbinlé Sinbyushin. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in high court-dress holding a gold 
elephant goad in the left hand, anda lasso, made of his white pasé, together with thabyé twigs, 
is held in the right hand. He chaunts an ode, recounting his own life, tracing his descent 
from a powerful line of kings, and promising to all cultivators his supernatural assistance in 
securing them rich harvests; and after exhorting them to strengthen the embankment of the 
lake, he holds the twigs of thabyé in his right hand, and mimics the sowing of seed in a field. 


13. Taungmagyi and Myauk Minsinbytii Nats. 


They were the sons of a sea-serpent and Shwé Nabé, a native of Mindén. According to 
one legend they were the sons of Nga Tindt, afterwards Mahagiri Nat, by the sea-serpent Shwé 
Nabé, They were born from eggs in the Malé woods after their parents had lived for some 
time as man and wife. After the death of their parents, these two eggs were picked up by 
a Rishi, dwelling near the Malé River. From these two eggs were hatched the two brothers, 
known by the names of Shin Byi and Shin Nyd. On their death they were deified on the 
upper reaches of the river, each being represented with six hands. 
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Another legend says that they were the sons of a woodman, by the sea-serpent Shwé 
Nabé. She laid two eggs and they were given to a hunter, who, being afraid to take them 
home to his relatives, drifted them down the Bontaungbin-nya River. They were stranded on 
a slab of stone, on which they were hatched, producing two children. They are said to have 
been suckled by a deer, which they followed as their mother. In the meantime it was declared 
in Thayékhettay4, during the reign of King Duttabaung, by royal astroiogers that two 
powerful men would appear in that coantry. On enquiry they were discovered and directed to 
attend on King Duttabaung. Acquainted with their valour, the king became suspicious of 
their loyalty, so he ordered a boxing match between them in front of the palace, making them 
wear pasés, each worth one lah of pieces of silver. The two brothers fought so fiercely and 
violently that they both died of exhaustion, the elder dying after the younger. When they 
became Nats, the younger, Shin Nyd, became the elder of the two under the name of Taungmagyi 
Nat; the elder, Shin Byt, becoming the younger Nat under the name of Myaukmin Shin Byi. 
While in the service of the king, Shin Nyd’s duty was to collect revenue from the northern 
parts of the kingdom, inhabited by the Shans and Chinese, and he was called the Myaukmagyi. 
Tn like manner, and for performing similar duties, Shin Byi came to be known as Taungmagyi. 
They are also known to the east of Prome as Kadawshin, and are represented with six hands 
each, 


In holding a festival in honour of Taungmagyi the medium wears a yasd, fringed with 
a border of foreign manufacture, a close-fitting military jacket, ear ornaments, and a red turban, and 
ared hat. He holds a sword in the right hand and a bunch of thabyé twigs in the left hand. He 
mimics the sharpening of his sword and, after cutting the thabyé twigs with it, he places it in his 
belt and chaunts an ode, in which-he recounts the events of his life, dwelling on his accomplishments 
and feats, the cruelty of his mother, and the kindness of the Rishi who suckled him and his brother 
with milk from his fingers, and bewailing the state he has attained. 


14. Myauk Minsinbyushin Nat. 
For an account of this Nat, see that of the preceding Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a pasé, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a close-fitting military jacket, a black turban, ear ornaments, and black trousers. 
He holds a sword with both hands and chaunts an ode, in which he claims descent from 
Nga Tindaw, his grandfather, Mahagiri, his father, and Ma Swémi, his aunt,and recounts the 
feats he performed while in the service of the king. After this he mimics the rowing of 
a boat and then dances freely and wildly as a Shan. 


15. Shindaw Nat. 


He was a novice, admitted into the order of monks by the King of Ava and entrusted to 


the care of the high priest of Kyauktalén Hngetpyittaung. He died of snake-bite and became 
a Nat. 


_ In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a yellow-dyed robe and dances with a fan in 
the right hand. In the ode he recounts his own life, extolling his accomplishments and 
bewailing his own fate. 


is. Nyaung-gyin Nat. 


He was one of the descendants of King Manuha of Thatén. He died of leprosy in Pagan 
during the reign of King Nawrata and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed like that of Myauk Minsinbyu. He 
chaunts an ode and then dances with his fingers closed, to indicate that his hands are leprous. In 
the ode he claims descent from King Manuha of Thatén and recounts his own story. He bewails 
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his fate a3 a man and Nat and the loathsome disease with which he is afflicted. As aleper he 
abstains from all flesh that tends to aggravate his condition, and in making offerings to him all flesh 
has to be eschewed. Even asa Nat his abode isin the hearth. Anyone possessed by him itches 


all over the body. He is propitiated by offerings of rice-cakes placed on the hearth. In Burma 
he is as familiar as Mahagiri and others. 


17. Tabin Shwédi Nat. 


He was the son of King Kyiny6, the founder of Taung-ngti [Tonghoo]. While he was reigning 
in Hanthawadi, he was advised by Thamain Sawdut to remove his capital, in order to escape from 
misfortune. He removed to a temporary residence, where he was treacherously murdered by one of 
his guards, the brother of Thamain Sawdat, 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a pasé, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a gold embroidered turban, and a gold embroidered scart and a white shawl round the 
neck. He also wears a jacket anda gilt purple hat. Holding an unsheathed sword in the nght 
hand, he chaunts an ode, in which he recounts his own life. Lastly he thrusts the point of his sword 
into two bunches of plantain and lays them down, after lifting them up in the air. 


18. Minyéeé Aungdin Nat. 


He was the son of King Anaukpet Thalun Mindaya and son-in-law of King Thalun Mindayé. 
He died of excessive drinking and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in the same way as that of Tabin Shwédi. 
Ho walks with a sword covered with the pasdé in one hand and chaunts an ode, in which he bewails 
his own fate and exhorts others not to follow his example. After this he dances while playing on 
a harp. 


19. Shwé Thaté [ Sitthin ] Nat. 


He was the son of Sawmun of Pagan. He was sent by his father to suppress the rising of the 
Shans at Kyaingthin. On reaching Hlaingdet he proceeded no further, but amused himself with 
cock-fighting. He was in consequence punished by his father for disobeying his orders by having 
his legs buried in the earth. He died of grief soon after in that position and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a scarlet pasé, one end of which is thrown 
round his neck, a scarlet jacket, a gold embroidered turban and a gilt purple hat, coloured red on 
the top. He takes off his turban and, laying it down on the ground, he bows down three times and 
chaunts an ode, in which he bewails the cruel fate he met with at his father’s hands for disobedience 
of orders. 


20. Mddaw Shwésagi Nat. 


She was the queen of Sawmun of Pagan and mother of the governor of Hlaingdet, She died 
of grief at the terrible fate of her son and became a Nat at Hlaingdet along with her son. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a skirt, {ringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a long jacket (court-dress), a white shawl and a white scarf on her head. Walking 
with a rosary in her hand, she chaunts on ode, in which she narrates the story of her own life. 


21. Maung P6 Ti Nat. 


He was a native of Piny’. By profession he was a trader in tea. On his return from Thonzé, 
Momék, Thibaw, Taungbaing and other places, with which he was trading during the reign of 
King Mingaung I., he was killed by a tiger at the foot of a hill near Ongyaw and Lekkaung villages. 
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On becoming a Nat,he became friends with ShwésittbiNat, the Prince of Hlaingdet, They lived 
together and are generally known as Min Hnabi Nats [the two princes]. His wite Mi Hnin hi, 
a Shan, lived at Taungbaing. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears ascarlet pasé, with one end thrown round his 
neck, a scarlet jacket, and a scarlet turban. On his left skioulder he carries a sword with a piece of 
cloth, in the form of a bundle, suspended from it. He laolds twigs of thudyé in the right hand and 
chaunts an ode, while mimicking the driving of oxen. Then he drinks water as a tiger. In the ode 
he recounts his own story, bewailing the crue] manner in which he met with hisdeath. According to 
this story he died on account of his refusal to listen to the words of his wife, who strongly urged 
him not to proceed on his journey. It is said that, previous to his death, he dreamt that his 
top-knot tied up by his wife, and his right arm on which lvis wife used to rest her head, were cut off. 


22. Yunbayin N at. 


He was King Bydthan of Zimmé. When itwas annexed in 920 Sakkaraj [1558 A. D.] 
by Sinbyiimyashin of Hanthiwadi he was taken captive to Hanthiwadi and kept there in 
honourable confinement, He died there of dysentery and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears « pasé, fringed with a border of foreion 
manufacture, a jacket, a white turban, and a purple hat. Placing on the head a bundle of 
cocoanuts, plantains, betel-lcaves and tobacco, tied in a searf, so as to leave its corners free and 
raising it thrice, he chaunts an ode. He then thrice mimics a cock-fight, and, holding a sugar-cane 
in each hand, he strikes each with the other by tums as in fencing. Then he fills his pipe 
with tobacco and mimics the rowing of a boat. 


23. Maung Min bya Nat. 


He was the son of the King of Ava by the daughter of a jailor at Ava. He died of excessive 
indalgence in liquor and opium and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat, the medium wears a pasé, fringed with a border of foreign 
manuiacture, a white jacket, and a gold turban, Covering his head with a piece of white cloth, 
embroidered with silver threads, he recites an ode, im which he bewails his own fate, repents his 
intemperance, and exhorts youths not to indulge in thesaue vice, which has worked hig ruin in 
the end. He then plays on a flute, holding it in the leEt hand. 


24, Mandalé Bodaw Nat. 


He was the son of a Brahman, who was a minister of King Anawrati of Pagan. By appoint- 
ment of the king he was the guardian of the two Shwebyim brothers in their youth. When the two 
brothers were executed, he was also ordered to beexecuted as being their guardian, while encamping 
at Mandalé on their return from China. When the executioners came to arrest him, he made an 
attempt to escape by riding away on a stone elephant, which he had animated with life by throwing 
a charmed string over it. But it was too late. Hewasseized, was bound hand and foot, and was 
executed in Mandalé and become a Nat. Up till nowa rock in the form of an elephant is still to be 
seen near Bodaw Nat’s Cave in Mandalé. His last woads complained of injustice, and he is usually 
represented as holding up the tip of his fore-finger, As he was called Aphé [grandfather] by the 
two brothers he is now called the Mandalé Badaw. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in the same way as that of the Mahagirt 
Nat. Fanning himself thrice witha fan, he chaunts an ode. Then laying down the fan and the 
sword. he dances. 
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25 and 26. Shwébyin Naungdaw and Shwébyin Nyidaw Nats. 


They were the sons of an Indian runner of Thatén in the service of Nawratd. The chief duty 
of this man was to supply the king with flowers from Mount Pép&. On one occasion he met an 
ogress whom he took to wile. By her he got two sons, whom he placed under the charge of the king, 
They had to serve the king under the name of the Brothers Shwébyin, when the king marched 
to China to demand Buddha’s Tooth from the Emperor. The tooth was obtained, and on his 
way back, the king built a pagoda at Taungbyén, where they had encamped, By royal mandate 
every man was enjoined to furnish one brick for erecting it. Presuming on the good services they had 
rendered to the king, they paid no heed to the Royal command and spent their time in courting 
a girl of Taungbyén. When the appointed time had lapsed, they were too late to furnish the required 
bricks, and were executed for disobedience of orders. On their death they became Nats under the 
name of Two Brother Nats, 


In the festival to these Nats the medium wears a pasé, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a jacket with broad sleeves, and a white and purple gilt head-dress. Holding sprigs 
of thdbye in the right hand he makes three paces forward and chaunts an ode. Then he changes 
his jacket for a short one of velvet, his pasé for a scarlet one, and his hat for one of felt and dances. | 
Placing the plantains offered to him on a three-legged tray and arming himself with a sword in the 
right hand he mimics the hunting of rabbits and rows a boat with his sword. In the ode chaunted 
by the elder brother he narrates his own story, recounting the services he and his brother and their 
father (who was, according to the song, a khalasi, sailor) had rendered to the king. In the ode 
chaunted by the younger brother he recounts the past good services they hal rendered to the king, 
mentioning the heroic exploit they performed in the palace of the Hmperor of China, whither they 
marched to get Buddha’s Tooth. He dwells at some length on the meanness of the king in not 
making suitable offerings to them. After their death they revealed themselves to the king on his 
return on a raft by stopping the progress of it, At their request the king granted them Taungbyén 
and the surrounding suburbs as their home, 


27, Minthé Maung Shin Nat. 


He was the son of King Minyizaw of Pagén, who founded Kyaukthanbat and Pitet. While 
a novice in a monastery, he died of a fall from a swing and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in yellow robes as a priest. He chaunts 
an ode first, in which he narrates bis own story, and then dances, playing on a harp in his hand. 


28. Tibytisaung Nat. 


He was the father of Nawrat4 of Pagan, and was deposed by his step-sons Kyizo and Sékkadé, 
and compelled to become a Buddhist priest. When hisson Nawrata had wrested the crown from his 
half-brother Sékkadé, the dignity and rank of a king was conferred on the old priest, who continued 
to reside in his monastery, surrounded by his harem. On his death, he was deified as a Nat under 
the name of Tibytisaung Nat. 


In one legend it is said that he resided in a monastery, south of Paraintha village. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in yellow robes as a priest. He chaunts 
an ode, in which he says he taught poetry in his monastery to all learners. Then holding a fan in 
the right hand and an alms-bow! in the left, he walks as if he were receiving alms, 


29. Tibytsaung Médaw Nat. 


She was apparently the queen of King Tannet [the foregoing Nat], though the legends are silent 
on this point. 
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In the festival of this Nat the medium wears a skirt, fringed with a border of foreign 
manufacture, a long court-dress, a white shawl, and a scarf embroidered with gold on the head. 
Holding a rosary she chauntsan ode. Then holding a fan in the right hand, she walks to and fro, 


30. Bayinm4 Shinmingaung Nat. 


He was known as King Kyizé, son of King Kyaungbyti. While chasing a decr in the Nyuttan 
woods of Chindwin, he was accidentally shot with an arrow by a hunter. He died and became a Nat. 


In holding a vessel in his honour, the medium is armed with a bow and arrows, with which he 
takes aim in all directions. He is dressed in the same way as the medium of the Taung-net 
Mingaung Nat. Aiming with his bow im all directions, he chaunts an ode and dances. In the ode 
he says that he was killed with an arrow shot from his own bow, which broke. He exhorts other 
hunters to examine their bows before using them, lest they should meet witha similar fate. 


31. Min Sithai Nat, 


He was King Alaungsithd, the builder of the Shwégtigyi Pagoda in Pagin. He is also said 
to have been Sithd, Prince of Kikhan, and elder brother of King Kyawawa. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in the same way asin that of the 
Taung-ngii Mingaung Nat. Uolding up both his hands as if in the act of worshipping, he holds 
a fan and a sword at the inner bend of the elbow. Then bowing three times he dances and chaunts an 
ode, in which he calls himself Alaungsithti and speaks of his voyage in search of Mount Mern. 
He adds that there were great portents at his birth, which foretold the greatness of his power, 


32. Min Kyawz2wa Nat. 


King Thénzi of Pagdn had three sons: Sithi and Kyawzwa by the Northern Queen, and 
Shwélaung by the Southern Queen. In preference to the first two sons, he desired the succession to 
devolve on the third, and banished the elder princes to Taungnyd Lima. As their strength and 
valour became more and more bruited abroad, he ordercd them to change their residence. They went 
to Taung-ngt [Tonghoo], whence they returned after fighting the Karens. On reaching Kiikhan, 
which they founded, they constructed a canal. As a proof of their work, there are two villages 
which bear the names of Myanungdibauk and Myaungdii-yw4. Suspecting his brother’s loyalty 
Sith put Kyawawa to death on the pretext of having failed to conduct the flow of water in the canal. 


Kyawzwa then became a Nat, and, in revenge, possessed and killed his brother Sithi, who also 
became a Nat. 


Tt is also said that Minyé Kyawzwa, the son of King Mingaune of Ava, and governor of 
Pakhan, also became a Nat in Pakhan, when he was killed at Dalli. In support of this belief in 
Pakhan, there are still shown a monastery founded by him, and a temple dedicated to him. 


Besides, in the month of Nayén (June) every year, in honour of the Nat lamps are lighted and 
cock-fighting is held in the public streets, 


Another legend says that Kyawzwa was the youngest brother of the four ministers of King 
Alaungsithd, who gave him in marriage to one Bémé, a girl of Pépa, the daughter of a toddy- 
drawer. While living with Bémé at Pépa, he died of excessive drinking. He then became a Nat. 
He himself was a native of Kuni village, east of Pakhan. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in a scarlet pasé, with one end round the neck, 
and a scarlet turban. He then mimics a cock-fight, amuses himself with fireworks, and slaps his 
arms as Burmese boxers do. He chaunts an ode, in which he confirms the last legend about himself. 
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He is said to be able to cure all affections of the stomach, and is generally propitiated with liquor, 
for which he has a decided preference. 


33, Myaukpet Shinma Nat. 


She was wet-nurse to Mintaré Shwédi and native of Northern Kadd village. She became the 
second wife of Minyé Thengathu. On her return from her parents she was delivered of a son, to 
the west of Sagaing. She lived in a large shed built for her, but she soon died of the effects of child- 
birth, The child was safely taken to Taung-ngt and delivered into the hands of his father Miny& 
Thengi. When Tabin Shwédi abdicated the throne, Kyawdin Nawrata, the son of Minyé Théngatht, 
became king and reigned in Hanthiwadi. His step-brother, the son of Myaukpet Shinma, was then 
made governor of Taung-ngti under the name of Mingaung. Thus the Nat was the mother of 
Mingaung of Taung-ngi. In memory of the shed in which she died in child-birth, the place on the 
west of Sagaing is still called by the name of Taigyingi-ywa., 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a black jacket, with a black girdle and a shawl. 
She is also dressed as the medium of the Shwé Saga Nat, with the addition of a necklace. She 
chaunts an ode, and, holding twigs of thadyé in both hands, she dances. After this she mimies the 
sowing of the twigs as if she were sowing a fiell. She is supposed to cause all feminine diseases, 


34. Anauk Mibya Nat. 


She was the Northern Queen of King Mingaungeyi, the son of King Mingyizwa. During 
a pleasure trip to acotton field, West of Ava, with her maids, she met Min Kyawzwa coming on horse- 
back, On reaching the palace on her return she died and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed in the same way as that of the Shwe Saga 
Nat, but without a rosary. She chaunts an ode and mimics the picking of cotton pods, dresses and 
spins cotton, weaving it into cloth, which she then wears. She then dances. 


35, Shingén Nat. 
She was the concubine of Sinbytishin Thihathi, who died at Aungbinlé. She died at Ava on 
her return from Aungbinlé and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed as that of the Anauk Mibya Nat, MHolding 
a fan in the right hand she bends herself, and, walking in this attitude, chaunts an ode, 


36. Shingw4a Nat. 


She was the sister of Mindalé Bodaw. She was killed during the reign of Nawrata of Pagan 
along with her brother. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium is dressed as that of the Shingén Nat. She holds 
a fan with both hands, and, walking on her knees, chaunts an ode. 


37, Shinnemi Nat. 


She was the daughter of Thénbdn H1i, Queen of Okkalaba. She died at Tabaidaukyit, after 
her mother, while travelling to Upper Burma, and became a Nat. 


In the festival to this Nat the medium wears a gold embroidered skirt and a shawl. Placing 
a bunch of Thangés& plantains on her head, she chaunts an ode and dances. In the ode she is 
represented as a child, as she died at the age of two. She is credited with having a special predt- 
lection for playthings, toys, dolls, and cakes. If she is not provided with these, she will cause the 
children of her votaries to cry in their cradles without any cause. 
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TIRUMANGAI ALVAR AND HIS DATE. 
BY S, KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A,, M.RA.S.; BANGALORE, 


PARADOXICAL as it may seem, it is nevertheless the fact that, although a great deal has been 
written concerning the Vaishnava Saints and devotees, their history has yet to be written. There 
has, unfortunately, been too great a tendency in the writers, great and small, to refer them to 
periods, more as it suited their preconceived notions as to the recent origin of Vaishmavism in 
general, than on any dispassionate examination of such evidence, imperfect in its nature of course, ag 
is available. It would not be going over quite a beaten track to bring together here such historical 
information as has been brought to lght, setting aside the extreme Saiva arguments of 
Tirumalaikkolundu Pillai and his school on the one side and the ardent Vaishnava view of 
A. Govinda Charlu and his school on the other. This is not because I do not appreciate their 
learning, but because the one school would deem nothing impossible of belief, while the other would 
see nothing that could not be made to lend itself to giving the most ancient of these saints a date 
somewhere about the end of the first millennium alter Christ. Gopinatha Rao belongs to a different 
school, and in his recent ambitious attempt (in the Madrus Review for 1905) at a history of 
Vaishnavism in South India, he has come to certain conclusions, which would certainly have 
commanded assent but for a too transparent tendency to establish certain conclusions. 


Without pretending to say the last word on the subject, I shall merely put forward certain 
facts and arguments I have been able to gather in my studies and the notes that I have made 
from the writings of some of my friends, who have been pursuing similar research, and leave it to 
my readers to draw their own conclusions, while not depriving myself of the pleasure of making 
such inferences as appear to me warranted. I may at the outset acknowledge my obligations to my 
friend, Pandit Raghavaiyangar, Assistant Editor of the Sen Tamil, who has with remarkable courtesy 


placed some of his notes at my disposal, and has been of great help to me in looking up references, 
&c., to literature, 


The Vaishnavas, like their confiréres of other sects, trace their hierarchy of qurus (preceptors 
in religion) from God himself. Putting the translunary part on one side and coming down to terra 
Jirma, their list consists of names divided into two broad classes, entitled, in Vaishnava parlance, 
the Alvars and Acharyas. There are twelve among the former and a large number 
among the latter, which is being added to by each separate sect or unit at the decease of the existing 
guru tor the time being, Without going into the details of the hagiology of these saints and preceptors, 


we are enabled to collect the Alvars, from the traditional accounts alone, into three sroups — 
the ancient, the middle, and the last. 


The list of the Twelve Alvars, with their traditional dates of birth, is as follows : — 


Poygai Alvir eu sa ais ee eta we B.C, 4203 


‘A nepont. Bhitattar see ve wat sos ba ae » 4203 
Péey Alvar ee ee ae weg 42.08 
Tirumaliéai Alvar, aee tee 4208 

( Namm Alvar oe sa oe oe sa wr «OB. ©. 8102 
Madhurakavi .., as ne ae Se dive », 38102 

Middle. 4 Kulagékhara_,., ce ae aes faa tee » 9075 
Periy Alvar... Sa fe ee - we =~ 0G 

LAndal ... eas es se ase asa ee »  o005 
Tondaradippodi bas Shs eee aoe w. B.C, 2814 

Last ... } tions Alvar ty cae sea ve se » 2660 
Tirumangai Alvar ae Bee os oe see » 2706 
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‘Disregarding these apparently definite dates, in which, however, most Tamil works, particularly 
those of a religious character, are peculiarly weak, it is still possible to regard this traditional order 
as fairly in chronological sequence. Hven the Vaishnava hagiologists have very little to say about the 
first group. Their information about the second is meagre, while of the third they have something 
to say that might be historical. The name at the head of the paper is the very last, and there are certain 


facts concerning him, which cannot lightly be passed over by any one who would try to examine the 
chronology of the Alvars. 


¢ 


Tirumangai Alvar is the author of the largest namber (1,361 stanzas) of the 4,000 verses 
of the Vaishnava Prabhandam, Namm Alvar coming next with a number almost-as great. ‘ He 
belonged to the Kallar Caste and was born at Kurugér in Ali Nadu in the ShiyAli taluka of ‘the 
Tanjore District. There he pursued, when he grew up to man’s estate, the profession of his father, 
which was of a duplex character, — the government of a small district under the reigning Chola and 
playing the knight of the highway, in both of which capacity he appears to have achieved great 
distinction. The critical stage of his life was reached when he fell in love with the foandling 
daughter of a Vaishnava physician, who would not marry him unless he reformed and became 
a Vaishnava. He went to Tirunaraiytr, near Kumbhakénam; and there received -the sacrament. 
He was not yet to gain the object of his desire, as the young. lady.insisted upon his feeding 1,008 
Vaishnavas a day for a whole year. This he could do only by plundering wayfarers, which he did, 
consoling himself with the idea that he was doing it in the name of God. A second transformation 
was yet in store for him. One night he waylaid a Brahman bridal party, and was probably stricken 
with remorse for the very enormity of this deed. He there received from the Brahman, who was no 
other than God himself come in human shape to fulfilhis ends on earth, that mysterious ‘mantra’ 
the name Narayana. On being thus blessed, he broke out into verge and his first ‘decad’ of verse 
makes this confession. Thereafter he began visiting all the shrines sacred to Vishnu, and at last 
settled in Srirangam, to spend the rest of his days in the service of God, and to rebuild some parts 
and remodel others of the great shrine, the funds for which he had to find by demolishing the great 
Buddhist shrine at Negapatam. Having done this to his satisfaction and provided for the recital 
of Namm Alvar’s Liruvaymols aanwelly at Srirangam he passed away. This, without any of the 
embellishments of the hagiologists, i is the life-story of the man but not of the saint, for which the 
curious might read A. Govinda Charis Holy Lives of the Alvdrs. : 


Let us now proceed to examine what historical reliance can be placed pod this story. The 
materials for the history of these sainted personages are entirely traditional and we can attach to 
the details only as much value as can safely be attached to mere traditions, The general tenor 
of the life may be correct, while we ought not to insist on details with too much certainty. Hiven 
in this modified sense the story does not enlighten us as to the age of the Alvar and his actual 
doings. But there are the monuments of the labours of Tirumangaimannan, ,viz., his works 1 in 
the Prabhanda and thebuildings he undertook in the temple at Srirangam, It is certainly ver y 
unfortunate that tradition has not preserved the Chola ruler whose vassal the Alvar was. . This 
omission is significant of the fact that he was not contemporaneous with any gr eat Chola ruler, 
although even these latter are never named specifically enough under similar circumstances. 


That be was the latest of the saints is amply borne out by the fact that he celebrates most, if 
not all, of the now well-known temples to Vishnu in India, while others celebrate only afew. The 
destruction of the rich Buddhist sanctuary at Negapatam and the frequent references he 
makes to the Buddhists themselves in his works would refer us to times anterior to the centuries of 
Chola Ascendency, which is again indirectly borne out by the robber chieftain having been successful 
in his defiance of his Chola suzerain. That Negapatam was the headquarters of a Buddhist sect is 
borne out by the references to the place in such Tamil Classics as the Permumbdndrruppadai and so 
on, and the fact is attested even to-day by a place not far off being known as Buddankéttam, although 
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itis now a Brahman village. These facts, in conjunction with references to the Pallavas in the 
Periyatirumoli, would refer the Alvar to the age of the Pallava Ascendency previous to 
the rise of that Chola Power which wielded imperial sway over South India from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century after Christ. 


The Pallava Ascendency was coeval with that of the early Western Chalukya period and 
vanished not long after the mse of the Rashtrakitas, whe overthrew their enemies, the Western 
Chalukyas. Before adducing positive evidence that tends towards this conclusion, we have to 
examine critically the opinions offered by others as to the age of the Alvar. Bishop Caldwell and 
those that followed him eould be excused if they held that these were disciples of Ramanuja, as 
now-a-days Gopinatha Rao is willing to believe that Tirumangai Alvar and other later Alvars were 
contemporaries, if not actually disciples, of Alavandér, Ramanuja’s great-grandfather. 
In support of this view he quotes a stanza froma worl: called K otlojuhu, which is a history of the 
Srirangam Temple. Jn the stanza a street, called after Tirumangai Alvar, comes alter a street called. 
after a Rijamihéndra. This latter is identified with the son and successor of the Rajéndra who 
fought the batle of Koppam in 1052 A.D. Hence he infers that Tirumangai A] var must 

have lived in the latter half of the Ith century! 


That Bamantja had read and hal derived much wisdom from the works of this last of the 
Alvars is in evidence, so as to satisfy the most fastidious student of history, in the centum known as the 
Rdmanujantrrandhddhi, a work composed during the lifetime of Ramanuja by a convert and pupil of 
his own disciple Karatt Alvar, This connection between Amudan, the author of the centum, and 
Kiratt Alvar is borne out by stanza 7 of the centum aud the old Guruparamparat of Piubalagys 
Jiyar, stanzas 8—21, The former acknowledges Ramanuja’s indebtedness to all the twelve Alvare 
and the two early Acharyas, Nadhamuni and his grandson Alavandir, This inconvenient piece of 
evidence has been accorded no place in the array of evidence and authorities passed in review by 
Gopinatha Rao, 


To pass on to the positive evidence available, the Vaishnavas always regarded the Alvars 
higher in spiritual estate than the Ach&ryas, not merely as such, but also 
as being more ancient, and they must have had some reason for making this distinction. 
If Tirumangai Alvar : and others of that class had been disciples of Alavandar, why 
call this latter only an Acharya and bis disciples Alvars, the idols of the Alvars being placed 
in temiples and worshipped, while those of most of the Acharyas are not. Leaving this aside 
ag the outcome of a most unreasonable partiality on the part of the Vaishnavas, we have other 
evidence to fall back upon, Inscriptiona of Rajaraja II., about the middle of the 12th century, 
contain the unusual name Arattamukki Dasan — the first part of which is a special title of 
Tirumangai Alvar. Next, prince Chola-Kerala, about the middle of the llth century, made 
provision for the recital of Tvrunednuddndcham, one of the works of Tirumangai Alvar, which 
would be extraordinary if he had been living at the time and working to accumulate merit and carn 
hig title to saintliness, especially as his life was, during the greater part of it, far from saintly. 


That Tirumangai Alvar was not a disciple of Alavandar is also made probable by a 
stanza in praise of his work by Tirukkéttiyar Nambi, from whom Ramantija had to learn, which goes 
to show that this Alvar’s works had been regularly studied and handed down from preceptor to disciple 
for some time at least. Again, the conquering Chola brothers, Rajadhirija, who fell at the battle of 
Koppam, and his younger brother Rajéndra who succeeded him, had an elder brother by name 
Alavandin. If this name bad been given to him because of the Acharya, the latter must have been 
anterior to him by a considerable interval, as even now the name is specially Vaishnava. 





1 Madras Revtew, Feb. and May, 1905, — History of the Srivaishnava Movement. 
2 Epigraphist’s Report for 1900, p, 16, 
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This would make Alavandar’s grandfather Nadhamuni much prior to the age ascribed to him by 
Gopinatha Rao. He lays much stress upon the fact that Nadhamuni was accustomed to going to 
Gangaikonda Cholapuram, founded by Gangaikonda Chola, in 1024 A.D. Thisis a detail which 
cannot be looked upon as a crucial piece of evidence, as it is possible that the hagiologists alone are 
responsible for it, When the earliest among them wrote the lives of their saints, they were so 
accustomed to Gangaikonda Cholapuram as the Chola capital, that when they heard that 
Nadhamuni visited the Chola ruler, they naturally put down Gangaikonda Cholapuram as the Chola 
capital. It certainly would not be unreasonable to ascribe NAdhamuni to a period in the earlier half 
of the 10th century A. D. This is exactly the conclusion warranted by the proper understanding 
of the traditional account, which is that Nadhamuni was born in A. D. 582 aud that he was in what 
is called Yoga Samddhi tor 340 years. ‘lhis would give the date 922 A. D. for the death of 
Nadhamuni, which is not at all improbable, taking all circumstances into consideration. But why did 
the hagiologists then ascribe this loug life or long death in life to Nadhamuni? The explanation is not 
far to seek, They believed, and the Vaishnavas do believe even now, that there was an unbroken 


succession of these saints, and unfortunately they found a gap between N&dhamuni and the last 
Alvar. This they bridged over this clumsy fashion.3 


If the above view of the connection between the Alvars and the Achiryas is correct, theri 
we shall have to look for Tirumangai Alvar a two or three centuries earlier than Nadhanwuni, 
and this would take us to the seventh or the eighth century of the Christian era, This is certainly 
warranted by the frequent references to the Pallavas‘ and by none at all to the modern Uhbolas, even 
to the Chola Rajamahéadra, who did so much for the Srirangam Temple. According to Gopinatha 
Rao, the only Chola that is referred to by the Alvar, and referred to elaborately, is the ancient 
Chola Kéchchengan in the decad regarding Tirunaraiyir. This, in combination with 
references to the Sangam in the body of the work, brings him later than the age of either. But 
another decad in praise of the Paramésvara Vinnagar at Kanchi gives in great detail the achievements 
of a Pallava ruler, whom Dr. Hultzsch considers to be identical with Paramésvaravarman II., 
from the name of the shrine. This is not a necessary inference, as any other Pallava paramount 
sovereign might have had the title Pallava Paraméévara, and the foundation, when contracted, 
might have become ParaméSvara Vinnagaram, ¢. g., Vidya Vinita Pallava Paramésvaram. And 
notwithstanding the details given in the decad, it does not find support from what is known ot 
Paramésvaravarman II. This Pallava sovereign, whatever his name, won victories over his enemies 
at Mannai, Nenmeli, and Karir. At Kardr he fought against the Pandya and at Nenmeli against 
the Villava (Chéra}, but the enemy at Mannai is not specified. Ifthese names could be identified 
with places where Udaya Chandra won victories for his master Nandivarman Pallavamalla or 
Nandipdottaraja, then the Alvar must have lived after Nandivarman, or, at the earliest, dwing 
his reign. 


Among these victories we find mention of a defeat of the Pandyas at Mannaikkudi and the 
taking of Kélidurga.6 Mannaikkudi may be the Alvar’ s Mannai, and Kalidurga the Alvar’ S 
“Kunrail.”” Karair as such does not find mention in the inscriptions. Jt may be that this name 
refers to an incident in which Udaya Chandra played no part. Then comes Nelvéli, where 
Udaya Chandra won a victory ; but the Alvar speaks of Nenmeli, and the war was between the 
Pallava and the Chéra (Villavan). It is probable that these separate incidents refer to different 
Pallava princes who worshipped Vishnu at the Paramésvara Vinnagaram shrine. Whatever be the 
real nature of these references, whether they refer to one Pallava Nandivarman or to several, sach as 
Simha Vishnu, Paramésvaravarman and Nandivarman (in fact, all the Vaishnava Pallavas), it is 





3 If Kalhana, the professed historian of Kagmir, did the same with respect to early rulers of Kaémir in the first 
centuries A. D., is it wonderful that these hagiologists fell into such a trap P 

+ See p, 486, Vol. III., Sen Tamyl, Pandit M, Raghavaiyangavr’s article. 

6 Vide S. Ind, Ins, Vol, I, Pt. TI, No. 74. Fleet, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt, II, pp. 826-327, 
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clear that we have to look for the date of the Alvar while the Pallavas were still in 
power and the Cholas had not come into prominence. 


- There is one reference, however, which should give us a narrow enough limit for his time, and that 
is, in the last stanza of the decad immediately preceding that just considered in celebrating the shrine 
of Ashtabhujakaram in Kanchi, hc makes what, in his case, appears as a somewhat peculiar reference 
to a certain Vairaméghan ‘bowed down to by the ruler of the people of the Tonda 
country, whose army (or strength) surrounded Kanchi.’ In all refercnces made to rulers, 
he has been specifying people who had, made special donations to Vishnu, whether with respect to 
Chidambaram, Triplicane or Tirunaraiytr. In this case alone is the reference made in a secular 
fashion. Besides, the language indicating the connection would warrant the inference that the 
reference is made to a living person. In the commentary of Periya Achan Pillai, Vairamnéghan is 
explained by the term Chakravarti (emperor), Thus it is clear that at the time referred to, there 
was a Pallava ruler who was under the protection of an imperial personage whose name (or rather 
title) was Vairaméghan. ‘This again warrants the inference of the decline of the Pallava power. 


Among the inscriptions so far brought ont, we have not often come across the name; but the 
Rashtraktita Dantidurga II. of the genealogical table of the family, in Fleet's Aannada Dynasties, 
Is given this name from the Kadaba Plates published by Mr. Rice. This was the personage who 
overthrew the natural enemies of the Pallavas, ozz., the Western Chalukyas of Bacami, and in 
their stead established the Rashtrakiita power. According to the Ellora Inscription refurred to by 
Dr. Fileet,? “ Dantidurga completed the acquisition of sovereignty by subjugating the ruler of 
Sandbuhbtipa (7), the lord of Kanchi, the rulers of Kalinga and Kdsala, the lord of the Srigaila 
country (Karnal Country), the Séshas (?), and the kings of Mélava, Lata and Tanka (7).” This 
Dantidurga was deroscd by his uncle Krishna I., about 755 A.D, The king of Kanchi (during the 
period including 754 A.D., the only known date for Dantidurga Vairamégha) was Nandivarman 
who ruled for fifty years from about 710 A. D.8 He is regarded as a usurper and is so far the last 
great Pallava ruler known in South Indian History. It is highly probable that when the 
Chalukya power was overthrown, the Pallavas advanced in the direction of Karnfil. The 
Rashtraktita records, therefore, together with the statement of the Alvar, would lead 
us to believe that Dantidurga beat back the enemy and was in occupation of Kanchi, 
Nandivarman was a Vaishnava, and Tirumangai Alvir’s praise of him is admissible as that of a 
brother-devotee, but any reference by him to an enemy would be far from complimentary. Hence, it 
could only have been made in the manner in which it is, under cireamstances when he could not get 
out of an unpleasant reminiscence such as the above. An inference, therefore, seems to he 
warranted that the Alvar flourished in this period exactly, and it would certainly be in keeping 
with the most cherished tradition of the Vaishnavas that the arrangement made by the Alvar for the 
recital of the Ziruvoyemoli of Namm Alvar had fallen into desuetude in the days of Nadhamuni and 
he had to revive it at Srirangam after much ado. The date of Tirumangai Alvar then has 
to be allotied to the earlier half of the eighth century of the Christian era. 


We have now to dispose of another Vaishnava tradition which has often proved a red 
herring across the path of many a Saiva scholar of repute, and made him lose his balance of mind. It 
is the story that Tirumangai Alvar held a successful disputation with the Saiva sage 
Tirujfane Sambanda. It does not concern us here to examine whether the disputation was 
successful to the Vaishnava or the ‘Saiva; but our only business is to examine whether the two could 
have been contemporaries, A late revered Saiva scholar, in a letter to a friend of mine, who enquired 
if there was anything to warrant this, promptly wrote back to say that it was “as false as any 
Vaishnava tradition.” If Sambanda paid a visit to the man who destroyed Badami in 642 A D., 
it might have taken place about the end of the seventh century, and so, if Tirumangai Alvar had been at 
the height of his religious devotion about the middle of the eighth century, it is possible they were 
ee 


6 Hpigraphia Carnataka, Gb. 61, Vol. XI,, Tumkiar. 7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I. Pt. IT, p. 389. 
$§ Sen Tamil, Vol. I. p. 80. - 
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contemporary. Besides, they were both natives of the same place nearly; the Saiva was born at 
Shiyali, and the Vaishnava at a village not far off. The dispute is said to have taken a curious 
form. It was not a religious question, but was only one of title to ability in composing poetry. The 
Alvar’s disciples went about shouting “here comes ndlukaviperumal (he that excels in composing 
the four kinds of f poetry).” The Adiyar’s disciples objected and ushered the Alvar to their preceptor’s 
presence. The Alvar was asked to composea kural, and burst out with a decad in praise of Sti Rama 
of Shiyali, beginning with “ Orukural”’ (unparalleled dwarf), a sense entirely different to 
that which the Adiyar would have given to the word. The story further goes on to state that 
Sambanda was satisfied and not only acquiesced in the titles of the Alvar, but even made him 
a present of the trident he used tocarry, It is of no use to enter into the details of the story, 
as, so far, it has merely led to annoyance, but one particular, however, cannot be passed over here. 
And that is, that the Alvar, who generally gives himself one of the ites in the concluding stanza of 
each decad, breaks out at the end of this one into a rather provoking and assertive enumeration of 
all of them, 
It would appear, therefore, after all has been said, that tradition combined with the result of the 
historical research, as far as it bears upon the subject, would allot Tirumangai Alvar to the 
earlier half of the 8th century after Christ ; and thus possibly he was a younger contemporary 


of Tirujiana Samba, and perhaps an elder of Sundaramurti nubs 
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A SUCCESSION CUSTOM AMONG SIKH CHIEFS 
IN THE PANJAB. 
AT p. 21 of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Law of 
Inheritance to Sikh Chiefships (Lahore, 1869) 
occurs the following passage :— 


The elder son loses his position should 
he be married subsequently to his younger 
brother. The unanimous opinion of all the 
chiefs above referred to (? the cis-Sutlej 
chiefs) was as follows :— 


*‘ If there betwo uterine brothers betrothed in 
two families, and if from any cause the marriage 
of the elder brother cannot take place, and the 
parents of the girl to whom the younger brother 
is betrothed be importunate for the marriage, the 
father will not permit his younger son to be first 
married, because the performance to his fore- 
fathers of the funeral rites, &c, from the 
hands of an elder son could not take place 
unless he had been married prior to his 
younger brother. The marriage of the elder 
must, therefore, precede. If the younger son, 
from the importunity of the girl’s parents, be 
tirst married, and his elder brother afterwards, 
then the performance of the funeral obsequies to 
his forefathers are prohibited to him, and it may 
be said the younger takes the place of the 
elder by reason of his being first married.” 


I have failed to trace any such custom in the 
published records of the Punjab Customary Law. 
The limitation of the present rule to uterine 


brothers, if correct, is peculiar. 
: H, A. Rose. 
5th December 1905, 


CUSTOMARY LAW REGARDING SUCCESSION 
IN RULING FAMILIES OF THE PANJAB 
HILL STATES. 

In continuation of the article on this subject, 
ante, Vol. XXXIV. p. 226, I give here another 
instance of the rule that the son first recognised 
as heir, not necessarily the first-born son, is 
entitled to succeed to the throne. This instance 
comes from the Katéch family, a Raji of which, 
Udé Chand, had three sons, Dildwar Chand, 
Bhim Chand, and Kirpél Chand. In a rhymed 
Chronicle of the Katéch family it is recorded 
that :— 


Déhé (Couplet). 
Dilawar Chand and Bhim Chand were born 
on the same day, 
The Raja heard of Bhim Chand’s birth first. 
Chaupdi (Quatrain). 


Udé reflected to himself :— 
That both his sons were alike (2.e., equal), 
‘He, of whom I first heard is entitled to 
the throne.’ 


Déhé (Couplet). 


When Bhim Chand became Raja, 
Dilawar Chand became a subordinate Raja. 


I have, so far,not been able to obtain a copy of 
the original manuscript of which the above is 
a translation. 

H. A. Rose. 
4th December, 1965. 
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BOOK-NOTICHS. 


Tun JarurR OBSERVATORY AND ITs Buriber. By 
Lizut, A. ff, Garrrrt, R. H., assisted by PANDIT 
CHANDRADHAR GULERI (Gold Medallist of the 
Maharaja’s College). Published under the Patronage 
of H. H. the Maharaja Sawai Madbo Singh of 
Jaipur, G.C.8.1.,4.C.1.8. Allahabad; 1902. 


THE five Observatories or Ménamandiras 
erected by Jayasingh (1699-1743) at Benares, 
Ujjain, Mathura, Debli, and Jaypur have been 
long known, by report at least, to Huropeans. 
In the 18th century Sir Robert Barker gave an 
account of the one at Benares in the Philosophical 
Transactions (Vol. LVII.), and in Bernoulli’s 
edition of Tieffenthaler’s “ Deseription de l’Inde” 
(1786) was published an account of those at 
Jaypur and Ujjain. Dr. William Hunter accom- 
panied the Agra Resident’s expedition to Ujjain 
in 1792-3, and prepared a description of the 
observatories at Dehli, Ujjain, Mathura, and 
Benares, with a translation of the introduction 
to, and an enumeration of Jayasingh’s astrono- 
mical tables, which was published in the Asiatic 
Researches, 1797 (Vol. V., pp. 177—211). Since 
then, however, but scanty notice has been taken 
of these very interesting structures, of which the 
fmest was that at Jaypur; indeed the only 
mention we remember worth notice is a short 


one in 1865 of the Benares observatory by Bapd | 


art 
Deva Sasiri. 


Harly in 190] the Mahardj& of Jaypur decided 
‘to completely restore” the observatory there, 
and the work was carried out and completed in 
February 1902, by the Public Works officials, in 
the usual way. The book under notice — 76 
pages of text, two photographs, and ten litho- 
graphed plates — gives some account of the builder 
and his astronomical theories, together with a 
chapter of 8 pages descriptive of the observatory 
and another of 32 on the instruments, and some 
calculations, the results of which may be received 
with caution. On p. 70 weare told that J ayasingh 
found the precession in 297 (lunar) years to be 
4° 8’ or 50’1 annually, “which agrees almost 
exactly with the modern determinations,” but 297 
lunar years are scarcely 288:3 tropical ones, so 
that the annual precession is not so close to the 
truth as he assumes. How the table on p, 44, 
repeated on p, 73, giving the sidereal mean time 


of culminating for the twelve zodiacal siens, was 
computed, requires some explanation: to the six 
sions are assivuned exactly the same times, in the 
reversed order, as to the first six, — which may 
be a Hindu method of reckoning (Jor 4, S, 
Beng., Vol, VILL, p. 835), but cannot be quite 
correct. 


Restoration for restoration’s sake sevins to have 
been the guiding motive of the operations; and 
we have an example of its usual results in the 
treatment of the twelve instruments called 
Rasivalayas, formed of gnomons with eraduated 
quadrants on each side. No description of these 
instruments by Jayasingvh or his assistants, wu 
are told, could be found; but as they were 
“twelve in number, it seemed probable that 
one was connected with each of the signs of 
the zodiac,” and this mere assumption being 
accepted, one of two theories dependent thereon 
followed, — viz.: either that one of the twelve 
instruments was to be used ‘as each sign of the 
zodiac” rose on the horizon ; — or, that they were 
to be used as cach “sign” culminated. One 
would have expected that the Hindu yoga stars, 
not quite on the ecliptic, would have been chosen 
rather than the space of 380 degrees occupied by 
a sign — without any celestial object to mark 
either its precise commencement or end. But as 
neither case was responded to by the positions of 
the gnomons, ib was summarily “decided to make 
the necessary alterations in the altitudes only in 
conformity with the hypothesis” that they were 


| to be used successively as cach sign culminated. 


Whether the hypothesis is purtially correct or 
not, it does little honour to Sawai Jayasinch’s 
caprcity, thus to interfere with his instruments 
because they do not accord with it. Surely he 
may have had some reason for making the radius 
of eight of the quadrants just three-fourths of 
that of the other four, and for placing the 
gnomons differently from what this merely con- 
jectural use might imply. The instruments are 
not now to be required for use ; why then, we ask, 
were they at all meddled with? But even if the 
insanabile mutandi cacoethes could not be 
restrained, yet had only the actual positions of 
these gnomons been carefully ascertained before 
this foolish aliveration was carried out, if might 
even yet have been discovered what really wale 
Jayasingh’s purpose in go arranging these twelve 


instruments: but now that Opportunity is for 
ever lost, | 
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Throughout the book references are sparse, and 
we find little or no acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject. Dr. W. Hunter’s account and 
Brennand’s ‘Hindu Astronomy’ appear to be 
the only works distinctly referred to, and these 
are very insufficient guides for anyone taking in 
hand to deal with the instruments of a man of 
Raja Jayasingh’s astronomical knowledge and 
skill, 

Professor J. Riem, an astronomer interested 
in Indian astronomy, remarks on this work that 
he ‘is very much astonished to observe how 
completely Hindu Pandits of to-day have lost 
touch with the astronomical knowledge of their 
forefathers, so that they no longer understand 
the use of instruments which are only 200 years 
old. The author’s account of the Rasivalaya he 
thinks ‘forced, and without a close examination 
of the instruments as they were, it would hardly 
be possible to form an accurate opinion of them, 
—— ail the more as the description given is clearly 
adapted to the writer’s theory.’ 


In the Journal of the R. Asiatic Society, 1893 
(p. 737, note ),a bibliographical list of papers on 
Hindu astronomical instruments was given, which 
it may be useful for students to repeat here in 
an extended form: — 


1. Sur Robert Barker’s ‘ Account of the 
Observatory at Benares,’ with 3plates : Philosoph. 
Transactions, Vol. 67 (1779), pp. 598—607. 


2. Further particulars respecting the 
Observatory at Benares.’ Phil. Trans,, Vol. 83, 
pp. 49-49, 


© 


3. Tieffenthaler’s Description de P’Inde, ed. 
Bernoulli, tome I, pp 316f., and 347 f., has short 
notices of those at Jaypur and Ujjain. 


4, W. Hunter’s ‘Account of the Astronomical 
Labours of Jayasinha, in Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. V. (1799), pp. 190—211, gives some account 
of the observatories at Dehli, Ujjain, Mathura, 
and Benares, 


5. J. J. Middleton’s ‘ Description of an 
Astronomical Instrument presented to the 
Government of India by Raja Rimsing of Kota, 
Journal Asiat. Soc. Bengal, Vol. VILL pp. 851-838 

6. Pandit BAapii Deva Sastri, in the Tran- 
suctions, Bewares Institute (1865), pp. 191—196, 
described the Manmandra at Benares. 


To these Dr, Riem now adds: — 


%. William Daniell’s Twelve Views from 
drawings, fol. London, 1800 (2 plates from 
Debh). 


8. Baden Powell’s Handbook of the Manu- 
factures and Arts of the Panjab (1872), pp. 260-6], 
gives a list of instruments. 


9. KE. Burgess ‘On the Origin of the Lunar 
division of the zodiac represented as the Nakshatra 
system of the Hindus,’ in Jour. of the Americun 
Oriental Soc. Vol. VIII. pp. 309—334. This 
paper does not treat of the nature of the 
instruments, 


10. J. Call on a zodiac carved on the roof of 
a temple in S, India. Philos, Trans. 1772, 
pp. 353-54. 


ll. W. Brennand, Hindu Astronomy (1896), 
pp. 106—111. 


12, W. del Mar’s India of To-day, p, 129. 


J. B. 





PARIJATAMANJARI OR VIJAYASRI, a NATIKA composed 
about A. D. 12138 by Madana, the preceptor of the 
Paramdra king Arjunavarman, and engraved on 
stone at Dhird. Edited by E. Huntzscy, Pa.D. 
Leipzig; Otto Harassowitz; 1903. Sole Agents for 
India, Bombay Education Society’s Press, Byculla, 
Bombay. 


TuE Parijatamatjari is a Natika of the same 
pattern as other Natikas, and, as such, it must 
have contained four acts. Only the two first 
acts, however, have as yet been recovered, 
They are engraved on a slab of black stone which 
has been found at Dhar, the old capital of the 
Paramara kings. The Natiki was composed in 
honour of the Paramara king Arjunava-iman, 
of whom we possess copper-plate grants frv.u the 
years 1211, 1218, and 1215 A. D. ‘The Pa-ijadita- 
mafijari can accordingly be dated at about A. D. 
1215. It has already been published by Pru ‘essor 
Hultzsch in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIM 
pp. 96 ff, and it is now republished in handy 
book-form by the same scholar. 


The Parijitamafijart is not the first Sanskrit 
play which has been found engraved on stone. 
Fragments of two other plays, the Lalitav: craha- 
rijandtaka and the Harakélindtaka, have x.ready 
been found on some basalt slabs in Ajmeve and 
published by Professor Kielhorn (Got mgen, 
1901, in the Festschrift zur Feier des 100 ja wigen 





Bestehens der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften; compare also I. A. XX. pp. 20! tes 
Géltinger Nachrichten, 1893, pp. 552 ff.). There 
is further an old tradition to the effect that 
the Hanumanndtaka was originally engraved 
on stone. This tradition receives a new support 
from the find of the Dhb4r inscription. 


The Parijitamafijari is also of interest in other 
respects. Its poetical value is small, though it 
contains several beautiful passages. Of greater 
interest is the fact that it has heen composed as 
a kind of panegyric on a living person, the king 
Arjunavarman, who figures as the hero of the 
play. tis possible, though it cannot be proved, 
that Professor Hultzsch is right in assuming that 
his queen, Sarvakalé, and the heroine, Parijata- 
mafjari, are likewise real persons and not 
invented by the author, and that the latter was 
not of royal blood, but owed her elevation only 
to her personal charms. This latter supposition 
certainly receives some support from the play 
itself, It is a well-known fact that the heroine 
of a Natik& should be a princess (see, ey., 
DaSaripa, ed. Hall, ITI. 427). That is also the 
case with the heroine of our play. She is not, 
however, said to be born in a natural way in 
a royal family, but we are asked to believe that 
the daughter of a Chaulukya king of Gujarat, 
whom Arjunavarman had defeated, found her 
death in the struggle but was reborn as a cluster 
of Parijaita-blossoms, which was afterwards 
transformed into a woman. This fantastic tale 
becomes very reasonable under the supposition 
that the poet wanted to introduce a really living 
lady, who was not of royal blood, as the heroine 
of his Natiké, without infringing the rule that 
the heroine must be a princess. 


The Parijatamaiijari contains several passages 
in Prakrit. Only two Prakrit dialects are used, 
viz., Sauraséni in prose passages and Maharashtri 
in verses. ‘The two dialects are not always 
correctly distinguished. Thus we find forms such 
as piyjaryjanta, mihuna, caiiranga, kavalidammi, 
pechehha, &c , in Saurasént, and sahidé, nijjida, 
édé, &c.,,1n Maharashtri. On the whole, however, 
the Prakrit is fairly correct, This fact is of some 
interest, because it shows that the art of writing 
a comparatively correct Prakrit had not been lost 
in the 18th century, though the Prakrit dialects 
themselves had ceased to be spoken vernaculars 
centuries before that time, 


Professor Hultzsch has edited the Prakrit 
passages as he found them onthe stone. Thus 
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he has retained the ya-Sruét where it occurs, and 
has left the dental » in cases where a cerebral i 
would have been more correct, In doing so, he 
is in agreement with grammarians such as 
Hémachandra. The ya-Sruéi is gencrally used by 
Jainas, and the change of an uncompound dental 
» to the cerebral x, whichis prescribed as a veneral 
rule hy Vararuchi (11. 42), cannot, at any time, 
have prevailed in the spoken  vernaculars, 
Hémachandra excepts such cases where the n is 
initial, Old Prakrit inscriptions and modern 
vernaculars seem to show that Hémachandra was 
nearer to the truth than Vararuchi. The 
Prakrits, as we know them from plays, had early 
become literary languages which must be learnt 
from books. Their base, however, was the actual 
speech of the people in very old times. That ig 
the case not only with Saurasént, but also with 
Mihirashtri, which dialect cannot be characteriz 
ed as an attempt to imitate the indistinct language 
of singers. That is proved by the use of a dialect 
which can, with the same right as Mahardshtri, 
be described as “emasculated stuff”? by an 
important Indian sect in their religious books, 
and by the fact that the dropping of unaspirated 
single consonants between vowels must necessarily 
be presupposed in order to explain the vocabulary 
of Marathi, the modern descendant of Mahdrashtrt. 
With regard to the use of the dental and cerebral 
nasals, Marathi agrees with Hémachandra’s rule: 
an old uncompounded » between vowels becomes 
n, while an initial m and a double or compounded 
zis retained as dental. I therefore think that 
Protessor Hultzsch is quite right in not correcting 
every » to vn. In such cases the author has 


been influenced by the practice in the actual 
vernaculars. 


Professor Hultzsch’s edition of the text is 
excellent, as might be expected from so careful 
a scholar, He has introduced the spelling 
common in modern critical editions, but has 
made some slight alterations in a few places. 
Tam not sure that he is right in altering 
pamphulla on p. 2,1. 10, and muhayanda, p. 3, 1.6. 
On the whole, however, I think that everybody 
will be thankful to the editor for his sound 
criticism. A Sanskrit translation of the Prakrit 
passages, which has been added by the 
editor, will prove to bea great help to students, 
The book will, on the whole, be a most 


convenient text-book for University lectures and 
examinations, 


STEN Konow. 
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ARCHAMOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET. 
KHALATSE. 


BY THE REY. A, H. FRANCKE, 


N the pursuance of my duties a3 a missionary stationed at the little village of Khalatse, 52 miles 
from Leh on the trade road, I have often to travel between these two places. My journeys have 
afforded me an opportunity of accumulating material of a certain archeological and historical value, 
and my collection of historical records on rock and stone comprises at least 80 inscriptions, 
dating from c, 800 A. D. to ¢.1800 A. D. Mostly out of this collection I now select some of 
the most interesting records and treat them in a series of articles. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT KHALATSE. 
(A) The Record of the construction of the present Khalatse Bridge, 


On the left bank of the Indus, just underneath the end of the longer one of the two bridges, 
there is a boulder of granite with a somewhat polished black surface. Half of this boulder was 
blasted away in the most ruthless manner, when the bridge was repaired about three years ago. 
The inscription, however, escaped destruction. The present Commissioner, Captain Patterson, has taken 
particular care of the stone, but there ought to be a law against the destruction by road-builders of any 
boulder bearing an inscription, On the above-mentioned boulder is aninscription of six lines. The 
characters employed are of the ordinary dBu-can type and very sinall, ancl have apparently been 
executed with steel implements. Like many other ancient inscriptions itcan only be read when the 
sun is in a certain position. The orthography employed in it (e. g., myig tor mig) bears witness to 
the age of the inscription, which cannot, in any case, be placed muchafter 1000 A. D. 


Tibetan Text, Translation, 


1. brugkyi lo dbyar zla tha chungkyi thses | l. Inthe dragon year on the 10th day of the last 
beupala rgyalpoi yab rgyalpo chenpo.... of the [threc] summer months, the king’s 
father, the great king . . . 


2, . . . » cadkyi sku rnamslablonpo....|2. « . + . dor all the bodies (idols 7) the 


blonpo chenpo garkas kalatseyi zampa minister, . . » the great minister 
byaspas Garka having made the Kalatse 
Bridge, 
8. rgyalpo chenpos semscan thamscadkyi dondu | 8. the great king madeitfor the benefit of all 
byaspa ’adila sus snyingla logpa creatures, Whoever thinks evil of it in 
lus heart, 


4, samsna snying rulcig lagpas regnalagpachad | 4. Let his heart rot; whoever stretches his hand 
cig myiggis log towards it, let his hand be cut off ; whoever 
harms it with his eye, 


5. par byasnamyig long shig . . . . sus| 5. may hiseyebecomeblind. . . . whoever 
zampala nganpa byedpa does any harm to the bridge, 


6. semscan dmyalbar skyeshig. 6, may that creature be born [again] in hell! 


Note. 


Although the names of the royal personages, father and son concerned, are not given in the 


inscription, I feel almost certain that it goes back to the times of king Lha-chen-nag-lug, who 
reigned about 1150 A. D. 
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My reasons are as follows :— 


(1) The inscription is approximately of that date, as is proved by its orthography. 


(2) Of all the ancient kings, only king Lha-chen-nag-lug’s name is mentioned in connection with 
Khalatse, which he is said to have founded, though this can hardly have been the case, as the Dard 
colony of Khalatse, with a petty Dard king of its own, was already in existence in his time. But he 
probably built the Brag-nag Castle above Khalatse, the bridge, and perhaps a few official houses, 
and he was the king who made Khalatse into a real dependency of the kings of Leh. That we find 
two kings, father and son, mentioned in the inscription, is quite in accordance with a custom often 
practised by the royal families of Western Tibet, by which the heir-apparent, on reaching manhaod, 
became the assistant of his father in the government, 


(3) The dragon year, named in the inscription, is identical with that mentioned in the rGyal- 
rabs as the year of the foundation of Khalatse, As the cycle is only of twelve years, this does not 
count for much, but in such a case as this the coincidence is worth remarking. 


(4) From a technical point of view this inscription is very much superior to the many which 
surround it, as it is the only one which suggests the use of steel. All the rest were probably 
wrought with stone implements. 


(B) Inscription of king Shirima. 


A. boulder very close to that just mentioned is covered with a royalinscription. It is of 
similar age, because it includes an instance of the ancient orthography, writing myi for the later mé. 
A great part of it is unfortunately illegible. The characters are of the ancient dBu-med! type 
and are large and roughly executed, probably with some stone implement. 


Tibetan Text, Translation, 
1. rjergyalpo 1. The lord, the great king 
2. chenpo shirima myi tham 2, Shirima [for] all men 


o% . . ¢« . lorgyangba dung rgyud bod | 3. . . year, the rG@yangba-dung 
family [from] Tibet 
4. . . « » yangdzadpai . . .. |4 . . » » alsomade . , 


5. . « . » Khalaftse] . .. . shin] 5. .« . « » Khalajtse] , ,. . 


Notes, 


There , . . . ig no king Shirima mentioned in the rGyalrabs of Western Tibet, so it is 
not likely that the king of the inscription belonged to the royal family of Leh, The name Shirima 
does not even appear to be of Tibetan origin, and the inscription probably alludes to one of the 
last petty kings who held Khalatse before the advent of the Central Tibetans, or to 
one of the vassal chiefs they set up in accordance with their policy af not exterminating the 
petty kings whom they subdued. 


These kings or chiefs may have resided at the castle now in ruins on the banks of the Indus, 
at the end of the cultivated area of Khalatse. It was surrounded by a deep ditch on the land side, 
and is the only one I have seen in Ladakh not built on an eminence. Underneath it, just above the 
river, are the remains of the piers of a bridge, making the third bridge built at Khalatse. 


The history of the three bridges seems to be as follows. The first bridge was at Balu-mkhar 
to reach which merchants had to travel on the left bank of the Indus for four miles over very uneven 
ground. The kings of Khalatse therefore built a second bridge underneath their castle to save four 








1 Similar characters occur at Alchi-mkhar-gog, 
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miles of bad road. The king of Leh, who made Khalatse into a Tibetan town, built a third bridge 
on the present site and saved the trying journey on the left bank altogether. The Balu-mkhar Bridge 
and the second bridge then lost their importance and decayed, but the castle of Balu-mkhar seems to 
have been kept up down to about the Balti invasion in 1600, 

(C) Inscription of king rGya-shin, 

On another boulder, in the near neighbourhood of the preceding inscriptions, is one of a similar 
type to that inscribed by king Shirima. It is written in dBu-med characters and very roughly 
executed, The lower part is illegible, as a more recent inscription has been carved straight across it. 
The first lines run thus: — 


Tibetan Text, | Trauslation, 
1. rgyalpo chenpo 1, The great king. 
2. rgya shin[sk]u yzhon 2, rGya-shin-[sk]u-yzhon 
8, Khala[tse]. ., . 3. [of] Khala[tse], . , 
Notes, 


We have here possibly a record of another petty king of Khalatse of the line of Shirima. 
This line has, perhaps, been ignored in local history for having given offence to the suzerain kings of 
Leh, At any rate it seems to have disappeared about 1200 A, D, The last witnesses of its existence, 
besides the ruined castle on the banks of the Indus above-mentioned, are a number of sttipas, partly 
in ruins, but still the highest in Khalatse. These stipas go to prove that, during its last days, the 
dynasty had become Lamaist, while traces of several graves close to the ruined castle go to prove that 
these kings, before they came into touch with the Leh Dynasty, were true Dards, whose custom it 
was to bury their dead. 

There is another Dard Castle on the brook of Khalatse, about a mile above the Indus. 
This castle seems to have escaped destruction from the Tibetans. It was deserted later on, when 
its inhabitants joined the Khalatse people and became Tibetanized,? 


(D) The Lost Stone Inscription of King bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, c. 1650—1680 A. D. 


A little below the Brag-nag Castle at Khalatse, there used to be an inscribed stone, which was 
destroyed only a few years ago. As there are many people alive, who have seen and read it, and 
have a good reason for accurately handing down its contents, I give them as told to me, 


Tibetan Text, 


Chos rgyal chenpo bde Idan rnam rgyalgyis Khalatsepala; sabon ’adebspai dus ni, lcangrinas 
ltaste, nyima bragkhungla nubna btabdgos; drongpa chu drenpai res ni, dangpo bsod rnams phelpa 
dang grong dponpa dang gongmapa ysum; ynyispa snumpa dang starapa dang dragchospa ysum ; 
ysumpa ni sabipa dang sherabpa dang bedapa ysum; bzhipa ni rkang chagpa dang khrollepa dang 
rallupa ysum; mgapa ni dragchospa dang gadcanpa dang grambucanpa ysum ; drugpa ni byabapa 
dang phanba dang bragcanpa ysum; bdunpa ni rkyallupa dang skamburpa dang monpa ysummo, 


Translation, 


The religious king bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal [tells] the people of Khalatse: This is the time for 
sowing: when the sun sets in the cavity in the rock, looking from the Willow Hill, you must sow. 
The order of watering the fields (irrigating) for the peasants is this: bSod-rnams-phelpa and Grong- 


2 Besides the ancient Tibetan inscriptions, there are several ancient non-Tibetan inscriptions at Khalatse. 
One of them was reproduced ante, Vol. XXXI. p. 401, Plate III., fig. 1, and Vol. EXXITI. p. 351, Plate II., fig. 1. 
My collection of non-Tibetan inscriptions (mostly from Khalatse) numbers ten inscripions. Thyee of them were 
sent to Dr. Ph. Vogel, Archeological Surveyor, Panjab, who pronounced one of them to be Kharosthi, and another 
ancient Brahmi of the first century. Thus the theory of the presence of the ancient pre-Lamaist Buddhism in 
Ladakh is becoming an established fact. 
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dponpa and Gongmapa, these three, first ; sNumpa and sTarapa and Dragshospa, these three, second ; 
Sabipa and Sherabpa and Bedapa, these three, third ; r&angchagpa anil Khrollepa and Rallupa, these 
three, fourth ; Dragshospa and Gadcanpa and Grambueanya, these three, fifth; Byabapa and Phanba 
and Bragcanpa, these three, sixth ; rKyallupa and sKamburpa and Monpa, these three, seventh, 


Notes. 


The “cavity in the rock” (Graq khung) is a peculiar rock formation, which, to a person looking 
towards it from the “ Willow Hill” (lcang rt), has the appearance of a window. This “ Willow Hill” 
is in the middle of the village and is completely covered with houses, but the name seems to indicate 
that in by-gone times there existed on it a clump or wood of willows, The time for sowing is 
determined at Khalatse still in the way given in the edict. In other villages it is determined by the 
lamas or onpos (astrologers), who find a day of yood omen for it.8 The order of watering the fields is 
still thesame as that above given, Administrative work of this kind is never recorded in the *G@yalrabs, 
and for this reason the evidence of the stone inscriptions is of particular value to the student of history, 


(E) Manuscript Decree of king Nyima-rnam-rgyal, ec. 1700O—1730 A. D. 


In the possession of the Dragchos family there are two decreesin MS, Qne of them 
was issued by king Nyima-rnam-rgyal, and the other by king rDorje-thse-dpal-mi-’agyur- 
dongrub-rnam-rgyal. I now give the text anda translation of the first. King Nyima-rnam- 
rgyal was celebrated for his wisdom in pronouncing judgment, and this decree is an interesting 
example of his manner of deciding difficult cases. 


From very ancient times the Gongmapa family had held the highest position in the village 
the oldest member being honoured with the title ‘Wazir.’ But apparently king bDe-ldan-rnam- 
rgyal, whom we know from the preceding edict, made Drag-chos the chieftain of the village, 
without deposing the old Wazir. The people of Khalatse did not like having two superiors, and were 
in doubt which of the two was the person really to be treated as such, and king Nyima-rnam-« 
rgyal had to decide the point. The following decree embodies his decision of the matter, 


Tibetan Text, 
Sa skyong mi dbang phyug nyima rnam rgyalba Thai bka, 


mNega ’ogtu ytogspai rgyal khams spyi dang bye phragtu Khalatsei rgan mi mangs yar mar 
‘agrim ’agrulgyi sku thsab zhi draggi donla mngagspa thamsead la springspa: ’aGangba rgya 
mthso pha mes rgyud ysum nas Khalatse drag shos byed bzhinpalas, bar zhig Dongrub bsod rnam 
dang ’athab rtsod byungnas sler khrims sar yongsnas ’athabpar, ladvags stod bshamskyi rgan ysum 
rnamskyis zhib ysal nyannas, bden brdargyi bar rgyan btangnas, rgyalpci mnd byedpar byasnas, 
‘aGangba rgya mthso rgyalnas, mna thsigtu: nga pha mesnas dragshos bka drin skyangsnas yod 
byinpa las dran krab laggi(s] byaspa yinri, de yang dragshoskyi thob khungs gral ’ago dang 
ysangma kyithsir, grongpa dgu spo reskyi yado rkang ya gong phud, phug rkyas’ol rmgas rnams 
thob nges sngar khrims yin zhes rnam rgyal rtsemo dang yyuiur zhugsnas mna skyelnas, ytisang 
dag byas, sngar mal dragshoskyi dbang ris bdag thob, gong ysal dang beas ynaspa bka drin 
skyangspa yinpas, khyod gong ’akhod rnamskyi[s] snyod ’athse bka ’adod sogs yiannas, ma byedpa 
bdebar ynas beugpa galche, galsrid phyag rgya ’adi mthong bzhin rtsis med byasna, rtsad ycod 


dragpo yongbai sosor goba bgyis, zhubapo bsodnam lhungrub yin, ces shing spre zlaba 8 pai thses 
29 la phobrang thsemo slel mkhar rtsenas ’abris. 


Translation. 


[This is] the word of the protector of the earth, [who is] rich in power over men, Nyima 
rnam-rgyal, the god. 


- 








3 I was told later on, that also this edict contained a hint about fixing a day of good omen, when the sun was in 
the position described above. But that part of the inscription has been forgotten. 
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It is proclaimed to all those under[my] government in general, and to the elders of Khalatse 
in particular, as well as to the messengers who are sent up and down on errands either of peace 
or of punishment (literally : peaceful and rongh). ’aGongba-rgya-mthso, whose family has been 
Dragshos at Khalatse for three generations, on a certain occasion had a quarrel with Dongrub- 
psod-rnams (the head of the Gongmapa family). They came to the court at Leh and disputed. 
The elders of Upper and Lower Ladakh, having carefully listened [to the case], cast lots to find exactly 
the truth, and made the king swear an oath. — ’aGongba-rgya-mthso won the case, and my oath is 
[this]: I have shown kindness to Dragshos since [the days of] my forefathers, and [Dragshos] 
has always done his work in a clever way. Thus it is suitable for Dragshos to receive: — The 
place of honor (at festivals), the dish of honor, a share of the game from nine peasants [who are] 
to offer it in turns, [a share] at the harvest of straw and lucerne. As has been the former custom, 
I swear by the existence of the rNam-rgyal-rtsemo (Hill) and yYutur, and have made it clear that 
Dragshos receives the authority he has had before. As my mercy also extends to letting him rank 
with the nobility, it is important that you noblemen neither despise him nor give him any commands, 
&c., but let him live in peace. Whoever, when seeing this letter, does not heed it, will be sternly 
brought to judgment. This must be understood by everybody. The petitioner is bSodnam- 
Ihungrub. Thus it is written on the 29th of the 8th month of the wood-monkey year [about 1705] 
at the Leh Palace, Phobrang-thsemo. 


Notes on the Tibetan Text. 
bye phragtu, isthe same as classical dye bragin, the Ladakhi word being probably the more original. 
-agrim agrulgyt sku thsab, are the aides-de-camp of the kings. 
bar shig, at an opportunity. 
brdar, is the classical bdar. 
dran Iraé laggts, means ‘in a clever way.’ 
kyt thsir, is a plate filled with more flour pudding than ordinary people receive. 
rkang ya gong phud, taking off a leg, or the upper part (when game was brought); this used 
to be the right of chieftains of villages. 


rnam rgyal rtsemo, is the name of the hill behind Leh, on the southern slope of which the royai 
palace stands. 


yyuter, seems to be a place-name ; I do not know where it is. 


gong ysal, were the noblemen, who were allowed to enter into the presence of the king. Other 
people had to speak to the king through one of them who was called the ‘ petitioner.’ So Dragshos 
(probably dragchos, sorcerer) had to get his case started through a p: tv ioner, as is shown at the end 
of the document. 
Note on the English Transiation, 
The matter of special interest in this case is that even by this king, who was particularly famous 
for his wisdom in pronouncing judgment, lots were cast, previous to coming to a decision. 


Seals of king Nyima-rnam-rgyal. 

There are two red seals attached to the decree. The first is printed to the right of the first 
line in which it is stated that the decree is to be taken as the word of the king, and seems to be of an 
ornamental character only. The second seal is placed at the bottom of the document. Itisa 
square, containing in the centre the second part of the name of the king, rNam-rgyal, which is aiso 
the name of the dynasty. It is in Hor-yig, or ancient Mongolian characters. These characters 
are a square form of Tibetan and are written from top to bottom, after the manner of Mongolian 
writing. They are occasionally used for ornamental writing in Tibet. The name rNam-rgyal ts 
written in two vertical columns, the left column containing the first, and the second column the 


second syllable of the name. 
(To be continued.) 
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HINDUISM IN THE WIMALAYAS. 
BY H. A. ROSE. 


I. — Vaishnava Cults.! 


Hindu Cults in the Sirmuar State, Pafijab. 


Ix the Sirmér State, Patjab, the Hindus have two chief cults, one Vaishnava, the other 
Saiva. The former of these two is represented by the cult of Paras Ram and his derivative 
deities, which centres in Raink&-jio®, in the Rainka tahsil of the State, at a great lake. Paras 
Ram’s brothers are usually supposed to have become water, but, according to one local variant, 
Jamdaggan called his brothers cowards and turned them into women, so that now they 
are dévis or goddesses, to wit: L& Dévi, Dormai, Bhadwachhri or Bhadarkali, and Kamli, 
all of whom have temples in the State. The local cult and ritual of Paras Ram are described 
in the forthcoming Gazeticer of Sirmér, and io that description may be added the following 
manira or prayer, and the kab‘ts or couplets which are given beluw :— 


The Mantra. 
Sambhade Sri Ragunath sahansar nam, jin ki kirpd sé Hari gun gawén. 


Om! Om! Om! Aunkar ki nirmal jat! Nirmal jat se nibh; n&bh se kafiwal; katwal se 
Brahma dtpati bhaé. Le dand karmandal ashnin ko gaé. Shankhidstir Dinay otpati bhaé. 


Brahmé tahin Véd parhéé, ti kéran Brahma chalfé Shiylék kd. “ Shivji, ti hin Hart4, 
ti Hin karté, ti hin jané Char Véd ka mata.” 





manent are ttasheneiermes ot TT Sq: at efttndtand neha tahini 1 haclQerhsmten ing, 


1 Compare from Vol. XXXII. p. 376, “‘ Hinduism in the Himalayas.” 


2 Jio is apparently an old form of ji, and the localised form of the legend runs that Jamdaggan Risht used 
to practise austerities at a peak called Jambu-ki-Dhar, near Jambu, where a méri or temple still exists at the 
spot where the rishi had his dhunt or fre. The pujdré of Jambti still visits this mart every Sunday and sankrint 
day to worship there. Jamdaggan’s wife, Rainka Ji, had a sister Baink’ who was married to Raja Sahnsar-bahu 
( ‘ of the thousand arms’ ),and once whenthe rishi celebrated a jag, Baink’ asked Raink& to invite her toit. RainkA 
begged the rishi? to do so, but at first he refused, because he could not afford to entertain a rdja and his queen. 
He yielded, however, to Rainka’s reiterated request and asked the god Indra to grant him Kim-dhan, the cow of 
plenty ; Kalp-brikhsh, the tree of paradise which yielded all manner of gifts ; and Kuber, bhanddr?, the celestial 
steward who could supply all kinds of luxuries. When the raja arrived with all his court, the rish? was thus 
enabled to entertain him sumptuously, and the rdj4, was so mystified as to the source of the rishi’s wealth, that he 
deputed his barber to find out wheuce it came. Learning that Kam-dhan was the main source of supply, the réjd 
asked for the cow as a gift, which the risht refused, and so the r6j& determined to take her by force, but the rishi 
sent her into the sky to Indra. Thereupon the r4jd shot an arrow at the cow and wounded her in the foot, 60 
the cow returned and attacked him. Ther4jd4, attributing this to the rish?’s sorcery, put him to death and returned 
home, Rainké taking the rishé’s body in her lap, was bewailing his death, when she was divinely told that Kuber, 
bhandéri, had the amrit or elixir of life, and that a drop of it placed in the dead rish?’s mouth, would bring him 
back to life. So the rishé was restored to life and ordered his younger sons to kill Rainka, thinking that she had 
instigated his murder with the intention of marrying Sahnsar-bahu, but they refused. Then the rish? summoned 
Paras Rim, his eldest son, who was then practising austerities inthe Konkan, and whoappeared inaninstant. Paras 
Ram killed his mother, and then, in consequence of the divine curse which fell upon him, went to the plains (des), 
and swore to kill all the Chhatris and to swim in their blood, deeming Sahnsfr-bahu the cause of all his misery. 
Waging his war of extermination against the Chhatris he had reached Kuru-kshetr, where Indra learnt what 
blood-shed he was causing in fulfilment of his oath and sent rain until the water rose to the height of a man, and 
caused the upper currents to turn red. Meanwhile J dmdaggan had been searching for his son, and meeting him 
with his axe on his shoulder, was so pleased with his performances that he asked if he had any desire. Paras Ram 
im reply begged his father to restore his mother and brothers to life, and performed his mother’s funeral rites. 


The risht replied that his wife and sons had become jal sarup or water, and that the former was in the larger and 
the latter in the smaller of the tanks at Raink®. 
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Kahén Mahadev : ‘‘ ham gun vicharen, mangen bhikhshi, kahen Hari. Wohi hartA! Woht 
karta ! Wohi jané char Ved ka mata. 


“T4 karan prithmén Machh Autar ottré. Machh ki mata Shankhawatt, pita Purav Rishi, 
gurtii Mandbata, khétar Mansardwar purpatan nirdhalante. Shankhastir Danav lio dharanté. 


“Dutia Nardin Kurm Autar ottré. Kuram ki mata Karn4wail, pité Biléchan Rishi, 
guri Dhagisat Bawa Rishi, khétar Dungarpuri purpatan nirdhalante. Madho Kitay Danav Ho 
dharanté. 


“Tritié Bardh-rip Autar ottré. Bardh ki mati Lildwati, pité Kaul Rishi, gurd Sahaj 
Rishi, khétar Kanakpur purpatan nirdhalante. Hirndkaéshap Danav lio dharanté. 


“‘Chatorthé Narain Narsingh Antar otiré, Narsingh ki m&té Chandrawati, pita Hari- 
brahm Rishi, guri Kaship Rishi, khétar Multénpuri purpatan nirdhalante. Hirnikash Danav 
lio dharanté. 


“ Pancham Narain Biwan Autar ottré. Bawan ki mata Langawati, pita Biléchan Rishi, 
guri Kashap Rishi, khétar Banaras purpaton nirdhalante. Chhalké Balraja lio dharanté. 


“Khashtam Narain Autér otird Paras Ramji. Paras Ramji ki mata Rainkaji, pita Jam- 
dagganji, guri Agast Muniji, khétar Képalpuri purpatan nirdhalante, Sahansar-bahu Danav 
lio dharanté. 


“Saptam Sri Rém Chandarji Autar ottré. Ram Chandarji ki mata Kaushalyd, pita 
Dasrath, gurii Bashisht Muni, khétar Ajudhiépuri purpatan nirdhalante. Dashdsur Rawan 
lio dharanté. 


“Ashtam Sri Nardin Krishan Autir ottré. Krishan ki mati Déwki, pita t6 Basdéy, gurd 
Durbhish& Rishi, khetar Muthorapuri purpatan nirdhalante. Kansisur lio dharanté, 


“Naveme Narain Budh+rép Autar ottré. Budh ki mité Padmawatl, pita to Biléchan 
Rishi, guri Dhagesat Bawa Rishi, khétar Parsotampuri purpatan nirdhalante. Gayasur Danav 
lio dharanté. 


“Dashmie Nardin Daswin Autir ottréngé. Kab ottréngé? Ab ottréngé Maghé Masghé 
shukal pakhshé, Rewati Nakhshatré, Shani-waré, tith ashtami. Batis gaj kf manush héga: 
athara gaj ki kharag hogd; nau gaj ki chauri hégi, misal dhara nir barséngé. Swait ghaura, 
swait palin, santa gyali malo mégha, dumbar sir chhattar brajé. Khara jal mitha héga, 
Hastni didh dégi. Dudh atal mitha hég&. Nishkalank ki ma&té M4tangi, pita Dhanuk Rishi, 
gurii Sahaj-rip Rishi, khétar Sambhélanagri purpatan nirdhalanté. Niskalank Ddanav Ifo 
dharanté. 


Translation. 


The story of Sri Ragunith of the thousand names, by whose grace we sing the praises of 
Hart. 


Om! Om! Om! The stainless light of the letter Om !? From the light the navel; from the 
navel the lotus; from the lotus was born Brahma. He took his staff and bowl4 and went to 
bathe. ShankAstir, the Danav, was born. 


Brahma then taught the Vélas, and for that purpose Brahmd went to Siva’s abode. 


(Said he): “Shivji, thou art the Slayer, thou art the Creator, thou knowest the meaning 
of the Four Védas.” 


i i ec a a a eee 


3 i. ¢., first came the stainless light. 4 ¢.¢., the dand and karmandal carried by fagq?s. 
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Said Mahidév (Siva): “I meditate on the virtues (of God), I ask alms, T repeat (the name 
of) Hari (Vishnu). He is the Slayer ! He is the Creator! He knows the meaning of the Four 
Védas. 


‘Hor this he first assumed the Machh (Fish) Incarnation. The mother of the Fish was 
Shankhiwati, the father Purav Rishi, the teacher Mandhata, the birth-place Mansarbwar 
(Lake). He slew Shankhasir, the Danav. 


‘Secondly, Nardin (Vishnu) assumed the Kurm (Tortoise) Incarnation. The mother of the 
Tortoise was Karniwati, the father Biléchan Rishi, the teacher Dhagisat Bawa Rishi, the 
birth-place Dungarpuri. He slew Madhé Kitav, the Danav. 


“Thirdly, he assumed the Barih-rip (Boar) Incarnation. The mother of the Boar was 
Lilawati, the father Kaul Rishi, the teacher Sahaj Rishi, the birth-place Kanakpur, Ile slew 
Hirnikashap, the Danav. 


“Fourthly, Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Narsingh (Man-lion) Incarnation. The mother 
of the Man-lion was Chandrawati, the father Hari-brahm Rishi, the teacher Kaship Rishi, the 
birth-place Multanpurt. He slew Hirnakhiish, the Danav, 


“Wifth, Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Bawan Incarnation. The mother of the Dawan was 
Langawati, the father Biléchan Rishi, the teacher Kashap Rishi, the birth-place Benares. He 
deceived Balraja and slew him. 


‘Sixth, Nardin (Vishnu) assumed the Paras Riamji Incarnation. The mother of Paras 
“ A or, . 
Rimji was Rainkaji, the father Jamdagganjf, the teacher Agast Muniji, the birth-place 
Kopalpuri. He slew Sahansar-bahnu, the Danav, 


‘“ Seventh, he assumed the Sri Ram Chandarji Incarnation. The mother of Rim Chandarji 


was Kaushalyi, the father Dasrath, the teacher Bashisht Muni, the birth-place Ajudhidpuri, 
He slew Dashisur Rawan. 


“Highth, Sri Nardin (Vishnu) assumed the Krishn Incarnation. The mother of Krishn 
was Déwki, the father Basdév, the teacher Durbhish4 Rishi, the birth-place Muthor4puri. He 
slew Kansisur. 


“ Ninthly, Narain (Vishnu) assumed the Budh-rfiip (Buddha) Incarnation, The mother of 
Budh was Padmiwati, the father Bildchan Rishi, tho teacher Dhagesat Bani Rishi, the birth- 
place Parsodtampuri. He slew Gaydsur, the Dianay. 


“Tenthly, Narain (Vishnu) will assume the Tenth Incarnation. When will he assume it? 
Now® he will assume it in the month of Magh, in the light half, in the Réwatt Nakshatra, on 
Saturday, the eighth of the month. He will be a man thirty-two yards (in height): his sword 
will be eighteen yards (long}: his swish will be nine yards (long). I will rain heavily. 
White his horse, white his saddle, heavy clouds about him, an umbrella over his head. Salt 
water will become sweet. The elephant will give milk. Sour milk will become sweet. The 
mother of Nishkalank® is Matangi, the father Dhanuk Rishi, the teacher Sahaj-rup Rishi, the 
birth-place Sambhélanagri. He slays Nishkalank (?), the Danay.” 


The following are some of the couplets or kabtis addressed to Paras Ram at Rainka-jio:— 
The Kabits. 
i 
Parbat chir tél band nir ghard jahdn bhar mand hai, 
Badshah gharib dhidwen kalah jahdn par chand hat. 
The hill was broken, and the lake made full of deep water, 
Kings and the poor worship (there), and the miracle is known far and wide. 
5 At the following conjunction of the stars. 


sea acai 


5 The name of the Tenth Incarnation. 
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Ze 
Ashndn kié pdp jdt, dhidn kie tdp jat, 
Darshan kite sarép jat, mdyd jahdn aist akhand hat. 
By bathing sins fly away, by devoutly meditating trouble fiees, 
By looking at (it) curses depart, where such prosperity is, 


Be 
Chanan samdn kdshat jahan, 
Kanchan samtin pakhdn jabdn, 
Shir saman nir jahdn asd adhbat mand hat. 
Wood is like sandal, 
Stone like gold, 
And water like milk at this wondrous place. 


4, 


Rainkd samdn tirath nahin, lék tart lék Bhawan men, 
Gupat jagah bés kito chdrén tarf jahién ban khand hat. 
There is no place so sacred as Rainka, 

The place that is holy and densely wooded all round. 


5. 


Kiint ht tirath bdst aisd rakhte hain agydan, 

Jinko ashnén karnd phdnsi ke bardbar dand hat. 

Some pilgrims are so foolish, 

That to bathe is to them as great a penalty as hanging. 


&, 


Man men dhidwen aur kdm mukh se bélew jat Paras Ram, 

Din rét pare karén drdém, jinké darshan karné ahr hat. 

They are thinking of other things, while with their lips they say ‘Jai Paras Ram.’ 
They take their ease night and day, but to visit a temple is poison to them. 


7 


Kahe Déwd Hird Lél, man papi ka chhor khial, 

Hit Paras Rém didl, jin par unkt mihr hat. 

Says Déwa Hira Lal, ‘ Take no thought of your sin, 
Paras Rim favours those to whom he is gracious.’ 


II, — Saiva Cults, 


(A) The Cult of Shirigul or Shrigul. 


Siva is not extensively worshipped under that name in the Pafijib Himalayas, but two 
oults, those of Shirigul and Mahdsu, appear to he derivatives of Saivism. That of Shirigul 
is especially interesting and is described below. The home of this god is on the Chaur’ 
(Chir) Peak which is visible from Simla. 






¢ See article in the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
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Shirigul (or Sargul,? fancifully derived from sard, cold) has special power over cold, and, 
according to one account, is propitiated by a fair in order to avert cold and jaundice. In some 
dim way this attribute appeats to be connected with the following version of the Shirigul 
legend :— 


Shirigul’s expeditions to Delhi were made in quest of the colossal vessels of brass which 
the Muhammadans had taken away. On his return his mother’s sister-in-law brought him satu 
(porridge) to eat, and, as he had no water to wash his hands and feet according to custom, 
he stamped on the ground so that water gushed out near a field at Shaya, a village in the 
Karli ild@ga. Having washed he was about to cat the setéu when suddenly he saw some insects 
in it and at once refused to eat it. After rescuing his kinsmen from the snake he went again 
to Delhi and attacked the Turks single-handed, killing great numbers of them, but suddenly 
seeing a stone tied to a bor, or banyan tree, he knew that it had been sent hy the wife of his 
servant (dhir), by name Churu, as a signal of distress. Shirigul at once returned and found 
that all the members of Churo’s family, except his wife, had been transformed into one body 
by the serpents, and even to this day any branched stone is supposed to be Churu’s family 
and is much venerated. 


The following is another legend which is current regarding the origin of the cult: — One 
Bhakari, a Rajput, of Shaya had no offspring, and desiring a son he journeyed to Kashmir 
where dwelt Pantin, a pandit, whose house he visited in order to consult him. The pandii’s 
wife, however, told Bhatkari that he was sleeping and that he used to remain asleep for six 
months at a stretch. Bhakari. was disappointed at not being able to consult the pandét, but 
being himself endowed with spiritual power, he created a cat which scratehed the pandté 
and awoke him, Learning that Bhakarii had thus had power to disturb his sleep, the pundit 
admitted him and told him he was childless because he had. committed Brahm-hatid, or 
Brahman-murder, and that he should in atonement marry a Bradman girl, by whom he wonld 
become the father of an incarnation. Bhakari accordingly married a Bhat girl of high degree 
and to her were born two sons, Shirigul and Chandésar, both the parents dying soon after their 
birth. The boys then went to their maternal uncle’s house and Shirigul was employed in 
grazing his sheep, while Chandésar tended the cows. But one day their uncle's wife in malice 
mixed flies and spiders with Shirigul’s sattz or porridge, and when he discovered this, Shirigul 
threw away the food and fled to the forest, whereupon the satéu turned into a swarm of wasps 
which attacked and killed the uncle’s wife. Shirignl took up his abode in the Chir Dhar, 
whence one day he saw Delhi, and, being seized with a desire to visit it, he left Churti, a Bhér? 
Kanét by caste, in charge of his dwelling, collected a number of gifts and sct out for the city. 
Halting near Jhil Rain-Ka, “the lake of Rainka,” his followers were attacked by tiger 
which he overcame, but spared on condition that it should not again attack men, Again, at 
Kolar in the Kiarda Dim, he subdued a dragon which he spared on the same terms, Reaching 
Delhi he went to a trader’s shop who weighed the gifts he had brought, but by his magic 
powers made their weight appear only just equal to the pdsang or difference between the scales, 
but Shirigul in return sold him a skein of silk which he miraculously made to outweigh all 
that the trader possessed. The trader hastened to the Mughal emperor for redress and 
Shirigul was arrested while cooking his food on his feet, because in digging outa chuld he 
had found a bone in the soil. In the struggle to arrest Shirigul his cooking-vessel was over- 
turned and the food flowed out in a burning torrent which destroyed half the city, Eventually 
Shirigul was taken before the emperor who cast him into prison, but Shirigul could not be 
fettered, so the emperor, in order to defile him, had a cow killed and pinioned him with a 
Sa ce a el ee ee Se 


® The name is probably a corruption of Sri-Guru, 
® Probably bhir, ‘servant,’ is meant, and if so, we should read “ Chur, the bhi, a Kanét by caste.” 
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thong of its hide. Upon this Shirigul wrote a letter to Gigi Pir of the Bagar in Bikanér and 
sent it to him by a crow. The Pir advanced with his army, defeated the emperor, and released 
Shirigul, whose bonds he severed with his teeth, Shirigul then returned to the Chir Peak. 


During his absence the demon Asur Daniin had attacked Churi, completely defeating him 
and taking possession of half the peak. Shirigal thereupon cursed Churd, who was turned into 
a stone still to be seen on the spot, and assailed Asur Danin, but without success; go he 
appealed to Indra, who sent lightning to his aid and expelled Asur Dantin fromthe Chir. The 
demon in his flight struck his head against a hill in Jubbal, and went right through it; the Ul 
cave still exists to testify to this, Thenee he passed through the Sainj Nadi and across the 
Dharla into the Tons river, by which he reached the ocean. The Dharla ravine still remains to 
prove the truth of the legend.'° 


Another account says nothing of Shirigul’s visit to Delhi, but makes Bhakarii the Rant 
of Shaya. It further says that Shirigul became a bhagat or devotee, who left his home to live 
on the Chir Peak upon which Siva dwelt. Gaining greater spiritual power from Siva, 
Shirigul caused all the boys of the neighbourhood to be afflicted with worms, while he himself 
assumed the form of a Bhat and wandered from village to village, proclaiming that if the boys’ 
parents built him a temple-on the Dhar he would cure them all.. The temple was built on the 
Chir Peak and Shirigul began to be considered a separate deity. 


The temple of Shirigul at Churidhar is square and faces east. It has but one storey 
nine feet in height, with a verandah, and its roof consists of a gable, the topmost beam (khinwar) 
of which is adorned with brass vessels (ana) fixed to it by pegs. Outside the temple is hung 
a necklace (m@l@) of small pieces of wood (Aharér?). There is only one door, on which figures. 
&c., have- been carved. Inside this temple is another smaller temple, also of deodér, shaped like 
a dome, and in thisis kept the liag which is six inches high and four inches in circumference. 
It is made of stone and is placed ina jalahr? or vessel of water, which, too, is of stone. No 
clothes or ornaments are placed. on the ling, 


A worshipper brings with him his own Bhat, who acts as pujdr?. The Bhat must not eat 
until he has performed the worship and made the offerings. He first bathes in the adjacent 
spring, puts on clean clothes and lights a lamp, burning gAZ, not oil, before the idol. Then 
he takes a brass Iéi@ of fresh water, and sprinkles it over the idol and the floor of the 
temple with a branch of the chtkhon or chhéndar shrub. He next fillsaspoon with fire, gh?, and 
the leaves of the katharchdél and ldéhésrt, odoriferous plants found on the Dhir,.and burns them 
before the idol, holding the spoon in his right hand, while he rings a bell with his left, and 
repeats the names of tiraths and avatérs only. After this office he blows a conch, terminating it 
with a prostration to the idol. It may be performed at any time. The jé@iri or worshipper 
now bathes, puts on clean clothes, and prostrates himself before the idol. After this he may 
make the offerings which consist of a radti#! of gold or silver, money, ghi, (but not more thay 





10 An instance of the countless legends-which explain natural features by tales of Siva’s prowess, or attribute 
them to his emanations. Below is one attributed to Shirigul himself. The Sikan KA Pani legend says that is 
the old times an inhabitant of Jhojar village went to Shirigul at the Chtir Peak and asked the Déota to givehim 4 
eanal in his village. He stayed three days at the peak and did not eat or drink anything, Shirigul appeared in 
a monk’s garb and gave hima tumbé full of water, which the god covered with a leaf telling the man not to open 
it on his way home, but at the place where he wanted the canalto run. On reaching Sikan the man opened tlis 
tumbé and found a snake in it which sprang out and ranaway. Water flowed behind the snake, anda small canal 
still flows in Sikan and waters several villages. Being thus disappointed, again went the man to the Chir and 
the god again gave him a twmbdd, telling him to throw the water and say, ‘ Niche Jhojar, upar jhajal — Jhoja, 
village below and a waterfall above it,’ and he should have plenty of water. But the man again forgot and said 
‘Upar Shojar, niche jhajal’ — Jhojar above and the waterfall below.’ This mistake caused the water to flow 
below the village and that only in a small quantity. 

ll Rati? is a weight equal to eight grains of rice or 17 of a grain (English weight). 
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two chhittdks,) a pice or two, small vessels, wadds, of pewter or copper, which are hung on the 
temple, and a he-goat. The benefits sought are secular, not spiritual, and the worship ig 
expected to ward off evil, 


Jégd or uninterrupted worship for a whole night can only be performed at the temple, 
as the lang must not be removed from it. A lamp in which g/i, not oil, is burnt, is placed all 
night before the léng, and in the course of the night thiee offices are performed, one at evening, 
another ab midnight, and the third at morn. At this last the puja? feeds the god: water 
is poured over the back of a he-goat, and if the animal shivers it is believed that the god hag 
accepted the offering and the goat is killed. The head is offered to the god and taken by the 
pujéri on his behalf, the remainder being cooked and eaten, Or the goat is not killed but let 
loose, and it then becomes the property of the DéwA.# 


Another account says that two men, a pujdri and a Déwa, accompany the worshipper, the 
former receiving the goat’s head, and the latter the other offerings,|¥ 


Other Temples to Shirigul, 
i. At Manal, 


Shirigul also has.a temple at Minal, which was built by Ulg4 and Jojra, Déwis, as the 
sollowing Legend tells :— 


In order to enhance his sanctity Shirigul made an effigy. This he placed with some lamps 
in a basin which he floated on the Jalil stream in Bhddon. The basin reached Shakéhal village 
in Pachhad Tahsil, and there a Rijput of the Sapdla (= sapéla or snake-charmer) family of 
Chanailag saw it. Struck with amazement, he challenged it to float on if a demon, but if a deity 
to come to the bank. The basin came to the bank where he was standing and the RAjput took 
it to his home. Some days later it was revealed to him that the image was that of Shirigul, 
that it would never be revered by the Raputs who were ignorant of the mode of worship, and 
that it should be taken to Bakhuta in Pachhad or he would suffer a heavy loss. Accordingly, 
he removed it to Bakhuta, where it was duly worshipped, and hence a DéwaA, Bidan by name, 
stole it and brought it to Minal. | | 


A fair is held on the Hariali,44 and another on any three days of Siwan at Gelyon, a small 


plateau in the lands of Nahra, at a £és from Manal. Men and women here dance the gi, a hill 
dance, and people exchange mérd (wheat parched or boiled), maize, rice, &e. 


The temple at Manal is square, 24 cubits high, with three storeys, each provided with a 
stair to give access to the one above it, The property of the god is kept in the middle storey, 
Outside the door there is a wooden verandah, on which figures are carved and which is fornished 
with fringes of wooden pegs. Andas are also fixed on toit. The highest storey contains the 
idol, and has the &hinwar or gable like the Chir temple. The whole of the wood-work is stained 
with gér#. The temple faces south-west. | 


The temple contains 12 images of Shirigul, all placed on wooden shelves (gambar) in the 
wall, and the principal of these is the idol brought by Bidan. This is made of asht-dRa7s 
a a 

12 The Déwis are a class of Kanéts or Bhats, held to be peculiarly the men of the god. 

18 The pujdrd kindles fire on a stone and offers incense, made of ght, p6jt and katarchdr leaves, while ho recites 
the following mantra: — ‘Ao aur wanaspatd punarwar birid makhid, sarb sich, sojf . . . , bdbarchhak bhd nang, 
nomi, nam, gan& sognam, chare hété, narsingnin, namo ndms jantd, mashnd, jiyd bhamén, nandar nin, odarkas tart 
gabre, mert masni, miyd shgam, bhagam, jismédr, jisanddr, bhishd jamandwar, nibat har, parbim, parchantin, hasht 
hard, parbarsdt, korshdnit, shAmdan shanti, nesh kl, dedna shinté, bhordtari, pitrt jhari, hard dabéle, sargal deotd, kf 
Karu Cabéle, Bijal. Bijdt kt kart dabéle Chay, wa mur wa Diligadh kaw dabéle, Chér bhdt Mahasho. bard dabéle 
Ganga, Hardwar, Badri Kiddr kart dabéle, patri jhart. 3 s : 9 


", navidlt is the last day of Har, and the Sankrint of Sawan, and derives its name from hard, ‘ green,” 
2B §. Gy eight metals. oom ae . es 
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(bell-metal), and is 5 fingers high by 2 fingers broad, with a human face. I6 is clothed in masré 
or silk cloth, with a piece of broad-cloth, studded with 100 rupees and 11 gold mohars, round 
its neck. The remaining 11 images are of brass, and are of two classes, four of them being a 
span in height and 9 fingers wide, with a piece of masri round the neck : the other seven are 
10 fingers high and 7 broad. The images are thus arranged :— 
| 3,3,3,3 2, 2 1 2,2 3, 3,8, 
the original image being in a silver chaukz (throne), with a small umbrella over it. 


2. At Deona and Bandal. 


The temples at Dedna (Dabéna) and Bandal are similar to the one at Manal. Each has 
a bhandér or store-room, in charge of a &handdr? or storekeeper. These bhanddrs are rich, and 
from them the pujédris, bd@jyts, and bhanddris are paid, and pilgrims and s@dAtis fed. The DéwAs 
also are maintained from the bhanddrs. 

The second-class images of the Manal and Deéna temples can be taken home by a 
worshipper for the performance of a jégd, as can the first-class image from that of Bandal. 
The image is conveyed in a copper coffer borne by a barefooted puj@r? on his back, and followed 
by 10 or 12 Dewas, of whom one waves a chauri over the coffer. The procession is accompanied 
by musicians and two flags of the god. 

On arrival at the worshipper’s house, the place where the image is to be placed is purified, 
being sprinkled with Ganges water. The image is removed from the coffer inside the house and 
placed on a heap of wheat or mandwa. The arrival should be timed for the evening. The jéad 
ritual is that already described. Next day the god is fed and taken back to his temple. The 
worshipper has to pay to the pujdré and béjgi, each Re. 1, to the dkanddr? annas 4, and to the 
Déwa, Rs. 2 or 3. 

3. At Jamné. 

There is also a temple of Shirigul at Jamnaiin Bhéj Mast. Here the god is worshipped 
twice daily, in the morning and evening. The pujdri isa Bhat, who, with the éjgi, receives the 
offerings. When a he-goat is offered, the pujdri takes the head, the d@jgi a thigh, while the rest 
is taken by the jédtr? himself. The temple is like an ordinary hill-house, haying two storeys, in 
the upper of which the god lives. The door of the upper storey faces west and that of the 
lower eastward. There is also a courtyard, 15 feet long by 10 feet wide, onthis side, The 
forefathers of the people in Jamna, Pobhir, Kandon, Chawag and Thina villages brought a stone 
from Chiir Dhar and built this temple asa protection against disease. It containg an image 
which was obtained from Jinga, and is furnished with a palanquin, canopy, stnghdsan or throne 
and an amrati or vessel used for water in the ritual. The Bisti fair is held here from the Ist to 
the 5th of Bais&kh, and both sexes attend. It is celebrated by songs, dancing, and the thédd or 
mock combat with bows and arrows. 


4. In the Péontaé Tahsil. 

Shirigul has no special mandar in Padont&é Tahstl, but he has several small mandars in 
villages. These contain images of stone or a mixture of lead and copper. He is worshipped to 
the sound of conchs and drums, leaves, flowers and water being also offered daily, with the 
following mantrd:— 

Namén dad ala, namin brahm bald 
Namén dd Nath?, namin shankha chakra 
Gadé padam dhért. 
Namin machh kachh baréh awatért 
Namén Nédhar Singh lwurb ti dhdrt 
Namén asht ashtangi, namén chhatt kart 
Namin Sri Suraj deotd namén namshltr a. 
‘I salute thee who wert in the beginning, who art great and supreme Brahma, 
who wert Lord of all that was in the beginning, who holdest the conch, mace, quoit 
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and lotus (in thy four hands), who revealest thyself in the forms of a fish, a tortoise, 
a boar, and a man-lion, who hast eight forms and who art beneficent. I also salute 
thee, O Sun! thou art worthy of adoration,’ 


5, At Naont. 


There is another temple of Shirigul at Naoni village in the Tahsil of Nihan. A. fair is 
held here on the day of Hariili or first of Sawan. He-goats, halwa or ghi are offered. The 
people dread him greatly. Sr 

There is also a dédthalé or ‘place of the god,’ Shirigul, at Sanglihan. The pujdri is a 
Brihman and the mode of worship and offerings ave similar to those at Jawdla Mukhi’s temple. 
Goats Sis however, not sacrificed here, only halwa being offered. The fair is held on the Gyas 
day, the Katik sud? ikddsht of the lunar year, and the 80th of Katuk in the solar year. Only 
men and old women, not young girls, attend this fair. 


In Jaitak also there is a temple of this god. 


Story of Sri Gul, déota of Chari Dh&r in Jubbal. 


In the Jubbal State, which lies to the north and east of the Chaur Peak, a variant of the Shirigul 
legend is current. This variant is of special interest, and it appears worth recording in full: — 


In the Dwapar Yuga Krishna manifested himself, and, after killing the réhshasds, disappeared. 
Some of them, however, begged for pardon, and so Krishna forgave them and bade them dwell in the 
northern hills, without molesting god or man. This order they all obeyed, except one who dwelt at 
Chawkhat, some seven miles north of Chiari Dhar. In the beginning of the present age, the Kali Yuga, 
he harassed both men and cattle, while another demon, Neshira, also plundered the subjects of 
Bhokrii,!6 chief of Shadga, in the State of Sirmiir. The former asur also raided the States of 
Jubbal, Tardch, Balsan, Thedg, Ghond, &c. The people of these places invoked divine protection, 
while Bhokri himself was compelled to flee to Kasmir, and being without heirs, he made over his 
kingdom to his minister Dévi Ram. For twelve years Bhokrai and his queen devoted themselves to 
religious meditation, and then, directed by a celestial voice, they returned home and performed the 
aswamedha, or great horse-sacrifice. The voice also promised Bhokrfi two sons, who should 
extirpate the demons, the elder becoming as mighty as Siva, and the younger like Chandéshwar 
and saving all men from suffering, Ten months after their return, Bhokrii’s queen gave birth to a 
son, who was named Sri Gul. ‘Two years later Chandéshwar!’ was born, When the boys were aged 
12 and 95 respectively, the Raja resolved to spend the evening of his life in pilgrimage and went to 
Hardwar. On his way back he fell sick and died, his queen succumbing to her grief, at his loss, three 
days later. Sri Gul proceeded to Hardwar to perform his father’s funeral rites, and crossed the 
Chiri Dhar, the lofty ranges of which made a great impression on his mind, so much so that he 
resolved to make over his kingdom to his younger brother and take up his abode on the peak. On 
his return journey he found a man worshipping on the bill, and learnt from him that Siva, whose 
dwelling it was, had directed him to do so, Hearing this, Sri Gul begged Chubra, for this was the 
name of Siva’s devotee, to wait his return, as he too intended to live there. He then went to 
Shadg& and would have made over his kingdom to Chandéshwar, but for the remonstrances of his 
minister, who advised him to only give his brother Nabila village, ¢. e., only a part of his kingdom 
and not the whole, because if he did so his subjects would certainly revolt. To this Sri Gul assented, 
making Dévi Ram regent of Shadgd during his own absence. 

Sri Gul then set out for Dehli, where he arrived and put up at a Bhabra’s shop. The city was 
then under Muhammadan rule, and once when Sri Gul went to bathe in the Jamna, a butcher passed 
by driving a cow to slaughter. Sri Gul remonstrated with the man but in vain, and so he cut bim 
intwo, The emperor sent to arrest him, but Sri Gul killed all the soldiers sent to take him, and 
at length the emperor himself went to see a man of such daring. When the emperor saw him he 


16 The Bhakard of the Sirmiir version. Shidgd and Shaya would appear to be one and the same place, 
tY The Chandesar of the Sirmir variant. 
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kissed hig feet and promised never again to kill a cow in the presence of a Hindu. So Sri Gul 
forgave him, He was about to return to the shop when he heard from Chuhrii that a demon was 
about to pollute the Chir Peak, so that it could not become the abode of a god. Sri Gul thereupon 
created a horse, named Shanalwi, and, mounted on it, set out for Chari Chaudhari. In the evening 
he reached Buria, near Jagadhri, next day at noon Sirmfir, and in the evening Shidg4, his capital. 
On the following day he arrived at his destination by way of Bhil-Khari, where he whetted his 
sword on a rock which still bears the marks. Thence he rode throngh Bhairég in Jubbal, and 
halting at KalAbagh, a place north of Chiirt Chott, he took some grains of rive, and, reciting 
incantations, threw them on the horse’s back, thereby turning it into a stone, which to this day stands 
on the spot. Sri Gul then went out to Chiri Chéti and there he heard of the demon’s doings. 
Next morning the demon came with a cow’s tail in his hand to pollute the Peak, but Chuhri saw 
him and told Sri Gul, who killed him on the spot with a stone. The stone fell in an erect position, 
so the place is called Auripotl{!8 to this day. It lies eight miles from the Chir Peak. After the 
demon had been killed, the remainder of his army advanced from Chawkhat, to attack Sri Gul, but 
he destroyed them all. Then he told Chubrd to choose a place for both of them to live in, and he 
chose a spot between Churi Choti and Kalabagh. Sri Gul then sent for Dévi Ram and his ( the 
minister’s) two sons from Shadga, and divided his kingdom among them thus : — To Dévi Rim 
he gave, 7.¢,, assigned, the State with the village of Karli:19 to the elder son Rabbi he gave Jorn, the 
pargana of Bhahal, Jalkhéli in Jubbal State, Balsan, Theée, Ghond and Ratésh States, and pargana 
Pajhéta in Sirmir; and to Chhind, the younger son, he allotted Sardhan, with the following 
parganas: Hamil, Chhatti, Chandlég, Chandnad, Satétha, Pandtra, Néwal, Shik, Chanji, Bargaon, 
Suntha, in Jubbal State, and Taréch, with Ladd and Kangra,in the Sirmir State, as far as that 
part of Jaunsar which is now British territory. Dévi Ram and his two sons built a temple to Sri 
Gul between Chéti Chtri and Kalabagh, which is still in existence, and the younger brother also 
built a baol?, which held no water until Sri Gul filled it. When the three new rulers had finished 
building their r@j-dhanis,2 Sri Gul sent for them and bade them govern their territories well, and he 
made the people swear allegiance to them. On Dévi Ram’s death, his third son, by his second wife, 
succeeded to his State. Sri Gul bade the three rulers instal, when he should have disappeared, an 
image of himself in the temple at each of their capitals, and side by side with them to erect smaller 
temples to Chuhri. He also directed that their descendants should take with them his image 
wherever they went and to whatever state they might found, and there instal it ina temple. With 
these instructions he dismissed the ministers and their subjects. After a reign of 150 years, Sri Gul 
disappeared with Chuhri, who became known as Chuhri Bir, while Srf Gul was called Sri Gul Déota. 


Two centuries later, when the descendants of Rabbi and Chint had greatly multiplied, those of 
them who held Jorna migrated to Manalin the Bharmaur z/dga, where they built a temple for Sri Gul’s 
image, The Raja of Sirmdr assigned half the land of the pargana for its maintenance. Some of 
Chint’s descendants settled in Deéna, a village in Sirmiir, where they, too, built a temple. 


According to this quasi-historical legend Sri Gul was a king, who was, we may conjecture, 
supplanted in his kingdom by his chief minister’s family. This minister’s sons divided the kingdom 
into three parts, each of them ruling one part — precisely what happened about a century ago in the 
State of Bashahr. The old capitals of Jorna,2! Saréhan?2(in Jubba] State), and Shadga (apparently 
in Sirmiir) are, with Dedna, to this day the centres at which the grain collected on behalf of the god 
is stored. <A patha® is collected from every house. 


Every year the descendants of Rabbi and Chini who settled in Sirmdr, take the god’s image 
from Sarahan or Jorn4 in Jubbal to their own villages, in which temples have been built to him. 


18 Aurt means an erect stone; potli, the hide of a cow or buffalo. It isalso said that the cow’s hide, which the 
demon had in his hand, as well as the stone which Sri Gul threw at him, are still to be seen on the spot. 

19 Should probably read: ‘To Dévi Rém he assigned his own State of Shidga, with the addition of Karli; to 
Rabbi, Jorn, as his capital, with Bhahal, &c. ; and to Chhind, Sardhan as his capital, with, &. 

20 Royal residence or capital. 

21 The god in Jornd is called Gdvant, from gon, ‘sky,’ in the Pahiri dialect. He has one eye turned towards 
the sky and hence is so named. 

22 The god in Sardhan is called Bijat. 

23 The patha is a baskot-like measure made of iron or brass and holding some two sérs of grain, 
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Some 50 hdrddrs (officials) and degérts (corvee labourers) accompany the sod, ant each house 
offers him Re. 1 and a putha of grain, but if any one desires to oller gold coin he must sive the 
kérddrs, rousicians and pujéris Rs. 6, 12, or even 25, Anyone who refuses to make a dhidulre 
or Olfering will, it is believed, meet with ill-luck. 


Like many other gods in the hills, Srf Gul exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction. Anyone 
doing wrong in his capital has to take the god to Iardwar, or, for a petty oltunce, pay him a gold 
coin. Oaths also are taken on the god’s image at Sarfhan and Jornd, in cases in which enquiry has 
failed to elicit the trath, by parties to cases in the States of Jubbal, Balsan, Tardch, and Sirmiiy, 
The god reserves judgment for 3 or 6 months, during which period the party who is in the wrong is 
punished by some calamity. 

(B) The Cult of Mah4su. 


The head-quarters of this god is at Sion, a village in Rainka talisil, where he has a temple on 
a small hillock, at the foot of which flows the Girt, It is close to the village and shaped Hke a hill 
house with two storeys only. The ground floor has a door faving to the north, while the upper 
storey has no door, and one ascends by small steps through the first storey. It is only lighted by 
sky-lights. The gods are kept on a gambur or wooden shelf. There is one larve brass idol and 
several smaller ones. The idoly arc shaped like a man’s bust. The big idol is in the middle, the 
others being placed on either side of it. On the left the second place is held by the god Sirmir?, 
who is the god of Sirmfar, but who is not independent, being always found in the company of bigger 
god, and has no temple of his own. There is also an image of Davi Shimlasan. The idols on the 
immediate right of the big one only go to Wardwar and other places, while the rest are stationary. 
They go out because they are kept clean for that purpose. The others are in a dirly state. Al] 
these idols, except those of Sirmirt and Shimldsan, represent Mahast. The middle one is the moat 
important, and there is no difference in the others. Milk and goats are offered in the temple, which 
is only opened twice every Sunday and Wednesday and on a Sankrant, Worship is held at 11 a.m. 
and at sunset in the same way as in Shirigul’s temple, but there is one peculiarity in that the 
devotces of Mahastt who own buffaloes generally offer milk on the day of worship. If there is 
a death or birth in the family of the Déwa, the temple must be closed for 20 days, because neither 
a jdiri nor a Déwa can enter the temple within 20 days of a domestic occurrence. The D 
not indulge in sexual intercourse on the day of worship or two previous d 
days in the weck are fixed for worship. 


éwa must 
ays, and henee only two 
The morning worship is called dhktp dénd and the evening 
sandhid. Legend says that one morning the god Mahasi appeared in a dream and told the 
of the present Déwa to scek him in the Girt and build him a temple in the vill 
Déwa went to the Girt and found on its banks the big idol, w 
in water). 


ancestor 
age. Accordingly the 
hich is also called jaldsan (i. ¢., set up 
Mahast is not so widely believed in as Shirigul or Paras Ram. The present Déwd 
says he is 12th in descent from the man who found the idol. 


The Jagra of Mah4st. 

This festival, which is peculiar to Kangra in Tahsil Rainka, is celebrated on the 4th and 5th 
day of the dark half of Bhadon. On the 3rd of the same half the déotd’s Hag is erected on the 
bank of a stream, and on the 4th people arrive, who are served with free dinners. On the night 
between the 4th and 5th the people do not sleep the whole night. On the 5th at about 3 p.m. 
the déoid is taken out of the temple. But if it is displeased, it becomes go heavy that even four or 
five men cannot remove it. Then music is played and prayers offered. At this time some men 
dance and Say an oracle has descended on them. They show their superior powers in curious ways. 
Some play with fire, others put earth on their heads. They answer questions put by those who are 
in want of the déot@’s help. Some one among these dancing men explains the cause of the displeasure 
of the déotd, and then pilgrims and pujdris make vows, whereupon the déotd gets pleased and makes 
itself light and movable. Nowa procession is made, headed by the @éord’s flag, which, when brought 
to the stream, is sprinkled with water, after which the procession returns to the temple where 
he-goats are sacrificed, All the pilgrims stay the whole night in the temple, where dancing is 
kept going till morning. A good dinner with wine is given to the people in the temple yard. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET. 


BY BR, SHAMASASTRY, B.A, 


CHAPTER I. 


Tr has been a matter of considerable dispute whether the origin Of the Devanagari 
Alphabet is indigenous or foreign. The majority of Oriental scholars have held the latter 
view and have based their theories on resemblances of the Devandgari to some of the foreign 
alphabets. Those letters of the Devanigari, which withstood this test, have been supposed to 
have undergone modifications, due either to cursive hands or to intentional changes made by the 
borrowers. Prof. Buhler was of opinion that the alphabet imported into India was made to 
assume native Indian forms and disguised so cleverly that one would swear it was a native 
invention.t 


An independent and indigenous origin for the Indian Alphabet has, however, been 
suggested by General Cunningham, Prof. Dowson, and others; but since their suggestion was 
not so much based on positive historical evidences as on the futility of the attempts of others 
to derive the alphabet from any foreign source, it found no supporters. Thai the above is 
a correct presentation of the case with regard to the theories and the evidence, on which the 
theories accounting for the origin of the Devanagari are based, will be clear from the following 
extract from Issac Taylor’s The Alphabet :-— 


“Three theories have been propounded: Prinsep, followed by Otfried Miiller, was inclined 
to attribute the peculiarities of the Asoka Alphabet to Greek influences, an opinion upheld by 
M. Senart and M. Joseph Halévy. Dr. Wilson’s guess was that Agoka’s Buddhists derived 
their letters from Greek or Pheenician models. 


‘A Semitic origin had, however, been already suggested by Sir William Jones in 1806 and 
supported by Kopp in 1821. In 1834 Lepsius published his adhesion to this opinion, which was 
afterwards espoused by Weber, who was the first to bring forward in its favour arguments of 
realcogency. Benfey, Pott, Westergaard, Bihler, Max Miiller, Friedrich Miiller, Sayce, Whitney, 
and Lenormant have given a more or less hesitating adhesion to the Semitic hypothesis, but 
without adding any arguments of importance to those adduced by Weber. The most recent 
advocates on this side are Dr. Deeke, who has marred what might have proved a valuable 
contribution to the controversy by the introduction of the untenable theory of an ultimate 
derivation from the Assyrian Cuneiform, though the South Semitic Alphabet which may, he 
thinks, have been used in Persia or rather in Babylonia. 


« A third theory, that of an indigenous origin, is upheld by specialists of nearly equa! 
authority. This solution was first suggested by Lassen. He was followed by Mr. Hdward 
Thomas, who decisively rejects every Semitic source, attributing the invention to the Dravidian 
races of Southern India. General Cunningham has propounded an elaborate scheme as to the 
mode in which, as he considers, the Asoka Alphabet may have originated out of a primitive 
Indian picture writing, The final contribution to the argument is from the pen of Prof. Dowson, 
whose opinions are entitled to great consideration. His conclusion is ‘that the peculiarities 
of the Indian Alphabet demonstrate its independence of all foreign origin’ and that ‘it may be 
confidently urged that all probabilities and inferences are in favour of an independent 
invention.’ 





1 Ante, Vol. XT., p. 270. 
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«A Greek source may be dismissed without serious examination, as it is beset by dilliculties, 
both chronological and phonological, of a most formidable nature. Benley’s conjecture that 
it came direct from the Phoenicians is open to fatal objections. The trade of the Pheonicians 
with India, which commenced in the time of Solomon, ceased as early as the year 800 B.C. Ifthe 
alphabet had been communicated at this early period, a variety of Indian Scripts would in all 
probability have sprung up during the long interval which elapsed before the time of Asoka, 
whereas, in the third century B. C., a uniform alphabet prevailed over a vast Indian area. 
A further difficulty, which seems conclusive, is the want of any appreciable resemblance 
between the Asoka Characters and the early Phoonician types. 


“General Cunningham argues that if the Indians did not borrow their alphabet from the 
Egyptians, it must have been the local invention of the people theinselves, for the simple reason 
that there was no other people from whom they could have obtained it. Their nearest neighbours 
were the peoples of Ariana and Persia, of whom the former used a Semitic Character, reading 
from right to left, and the latter a Cuneiform Character formed of separate detached strokes, 
which has nothing whatever in common with the compact forms of the Indian Alphabet, 
Mr. Thomas rejects a Semitic origin for the Asoka Alphabet — (1) because of the different 
direction of the writing; (2) because of the insufficient resemblance of the forms of the letters ; 
(3) because the Indo-Bactrian, which is of Semitic ovigin, is inferior to the ASoka for the 
expression of the sounds of Indian languages, Prof. Dowson, in like manner, boldly challenges 
those who claim a foreign origin for the Indian Alphabet ‘to show whence it came.’ ” 


But in his own view of the matter, Issac Taylor goes as far as any of his colleagues 
declaring a foreign origin for the Indian Alphabet. He suggests some unknown South 
Semitic Alphabet as the probable source. He says that, in comparing the Indian and Sabean 
forms, it must be borne in mind that no South Semitic inscriptions have as yet been 
discovered of a date sufficiently remote to supply the absolute prototypes of the Aéoka letters. 
Tt must therefore be remembered that it is only possible to compare sister-alphabets derived 
from a common but unknown source. The actual ancestral type of the Asoka Alphabet is 
unknown, but there is no reason why it should not be ultimately discovered in the unexplored 
regions of Oman, or Hadramaut, or araong the ruins of Ormus, &c.2 


While thus Issac Taylor became content with only pointing out the probable source of the 
Indian Alphabet and did not go so far as to make this or that alphabet the parent of the 
Indian, Prof. Buhler took the field and marshalled powerful arguments to identify all the 
twenty-two Semitic letters in the Brahma Alphabet and to explain the formation of the numerons 
derivative signs which, in his opinion, the Indians were compelled to add. It is merely an 
appearance of resemblance on which he has based his theories. As to actual resemblance 
between the North Semitic and the oldest Indian Alphabet, there is none. He thinks that 
the forms of the alphabet were intentionally modified by the Brahmans. He attributes these 
modifications to their pedantic formalism, a desire to have signs well suited for the formation 
vf regular lines, and a strong aversion against all top-heavy characters. He says further on: 
“The natural result was that a number of the Semitic signs had to be turned topsy-turvy or 
to be laid on their sides, while the triangle or double angles occurring at the top of others 
had to be got rid of by some contrivance or other. A further change in the position of the 
signs had to be made when the Hindus began to write from the left to the right, as in Greek, 


Instances where the oldest position had been preserved are, however, met with both in borrowed 
and derivative signs.”8 


But the question is whether the desire to have letters well suited for the formation of 
a regular line precedes or succeeds the introduction of an alphabet. As the hypothesis presupposes 








2 Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, Vol. II., p. 312. 3 Bithler, The Origin of the Brahma Alphabet, p. 58. 
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Ludian Palaeography, p. 11, 
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an alphabet, and as that kind of desire must necessarily be the result of long experience of 
disadvantages arising from writing in irregular lines, it follows that that desire is subsequent 
to the introduction of writing. Then where are those top-heavy Semitic letters which must, if 
they had been borrowed at all, have been in use in India prior to chopping off their tops, as 
imagined by Prof. Bithler? To hold that this process went on simultaneously with the borrowing 
of Semitic letters and the manipulation of derivatives from them, is an assumption beyond 
the sphere of science or history. Anyhow, the difference between the North Semitic and the 
Devanagari Alphabets can more easily be perceived than any semblance of resemblance between 
them. How far Prof. Bithler strains his arguments to explain away the actual differences and 
endeavours to establish some connection between the alphabets will be clearly seen from Plate I. 


As my theory of the indigenous origin of the Devanagari Alphabet is based not so 
much on negative evidence disproving the theories of foreign origin held by others, as on positive 
documentary evidence, it is quite unnecessary for me to deal at length with the fallacies in the 
arguments of Prof. Buhler. The only apology for my attempt to disturb the conviction of 
Oriental scholars lies in the abundance of material which, while explaining all that is left 
untouched by Prof. Buhler and others, and throwing a flood of light on the origin of Tantric 
literature, not inferior in its bulk to any branch of Sanskrit literature, provides us with a fairer 
and a more reliable solution of the origin of the Devanigari than the Egyptian Papyrus scrolls 
do regarding the rise of the Phosnician or Semitic Alphabets. 


Prof. Buhler has not explained, and could not, if he persisted in his theory, have explained 
why the Indian Alphabet has been called by such names as Brahmt, MAatrika, Devanagari, &c., 
and why each individual character of the alphabet has been designated by the name akshara. 
Moreover, the fact of each letter of the Devanagari having one or two dozen names — 
names which signify one or the other of the Hindu gods or goddesses — cannot, if 
Prof, Bithler’s conclusions are to be accepted, admit of any satisfactory explanation. 


The fact is that just as idols are now worshipped, so pictorial symbols of gods or goddesses 
were objects of worship in ancient India. As they called their goddess Matri, mother of the 
world, the symbol which stood for her has been called MAtrika, picture of the mother. Just 
as in the words, Ramaka, Lakshmanaka, &c., the suffix expresses, according to the rule of Panini 
(5-3-96), the picture of Rama, Lakshmana, &c., so the suffix ka in Matrika must express no other 
meaning than the picture of the mother. Butas this kind of recognition, even in words of the 
distinction between symbols and the symbolised, died out in the course of time, the very names 
of gods or goddesses were, with no distinguishing mark, applied to their symbols. Hence, the 
names of Vedic gods, Akshara, BrahmAé, &c., became the names of the pictures as well. 
It is a well-known fact that names of gods were intentionally applied to goddesses and that the 
names of goddesses were vice versd applied to gods. This interchange of names might. perhaps, 
be due to the influence of the Monistic doctrine elaborated both in the later portions of the 
Vedas and in the early Upanishads, as well as to the fact that the Creator of the world was, as 
we shall see, worship; ed as an hermaphrodite deity. 


On the plate or leaf, on which the hieroglyphics were written for worship, some big circles 
and triangles were drawn, and the symbols of gods or goddesses were inscribed in the middle 
of such figures. The whole combination of the symbols and the circles has been, in the words 
of the Tattiiriya Upanishad, called the City of the Gods, tarar vaewa.4 Hence, it stands to 
reason that the Indian Alphabet, many letters of which can, as we shall see, be identified with 
these hieroglyphics, has been called the DevanAgari, or the Alphabet derived from the city of 
the gods. Hence, it is that the letters of the Devandgari came to bear the names of the 
hieroglyphics, which, in their turn, had appropriated to themselves the names of gods and 
goddesses. 


linemen gummed 


41,27; 1,31. Tailtirtya dranyake. 
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eA a a TE SSSA a8 SBC aR AI aR ET IS a 
a i a Ta A A RRA A aI a Da RB a 


The symbols were coloured with saffron powder, bile of a cow or blood. The colouring 
process was called lepa or lépi, from the root ‘to kp,’ ‘to daub,’ The attempt to derive the 
Sanskrit word lipt from the Semitic dpi, to write, seems to be far-fetched, and canuot be 
philologically supported. Such an attempt can only find its support in the theory of the 
Semitic origin of the Devanagari. 


The origin of the Indian hieroglyphics. 


The Monistic doctrine, so elaborately preached in the later portions of the Rig-Veda, the 
Atharva-Veda, and the earlier Upanishads, seems to have exercised so much influence over the 
minds of the ancient Hindus, that they came to regard the Universe as identical with its 
Creator. Hach of the two constituents of the Universe, Pindinda, microcosm, and Brahmanda, 
macrocosm, was further separately considered as one with Brahma, the Creator. Of this 
purport is the passage in Hymn AI. 8, 30, of the Atharva-Veda : — 


‘‘T'he waters, the gods, the Viraj with Brahma entered into man. Brahma entered into 
his body. Prajaépati presides over his body. The sun occupied the eye and the wind the 
breath of man. Then the gods gave his other soul to Agni, fire. Wherefore one who knows 
man thinks ‘this is Brahma’; for all the gods are in him as cows in a stable.” 


The ancient Hindus felt, therefore, no difficulty whatever in picturing to their minds the 
form of either the macrocosm, or its Creator, in terms of the members of human body, 
The sky was believed to be his head; the atmosphere, his lungs ; the fiery region, ¢, e., the 
region where the sun appears, his belly; the cloudy region, his waist and loins ; and the ears, 
his legs. But this kind of notion regarding the form of god did not, ag will be presently seen, 
drive them at once to contrive a complete picture of the Creator in hnman likeness ; but only 
helped them to have for worship some tangible symbols, drawn after tho models of the five 


divisions of human body, corresponding to the so-called five elements, (See Plate VII.) 

The Kulaprakdsatantra says : — 

MAT SH VS ade Raia 
q_giTase Wat: HewTrsaeasyaT. 
weatan Part & Ur TR aowaT, 
WTA TaaTUisaa. 
CPM SSATLMNT AAA AFAyey. 
Heasad wat wrasse area. 

TA AAaeh VSS THAR. 
eae Pare Keay gaa. 

‘The sky is said to be blue and circular. The atmosphere is represented by a six-petaled 
figure containing within it six dots. A red triangle with a svastika figure in it, is the region 
of fire. A bright-white semi-circle, decked with two lotus Symbols, is the sphere of water. A 
brown rectangular figure, O Goddess, with eight symbols of Vajra, the weapon of Indra, is 
the globe of the earth. Having drawn all the above figures with the symbols of their seeds 
(5472), O Goddess, one should worship them.’ (See Plate VII.) 

The Stvdrehana Chandrika is still more plain in its descri 
Universe with its Creator or with human body. It says: — 


Tal weed Tas aaa. 
~ o~,, & 6 
Seay Varsht TsgTaAryaa. 


ption of the identity of the 


AWAa: Rsqaed Pract cata. 


ACCRA Y FST qeilta Wows. 


6 e 9 Ps e 


PRA Aeet Wet vewaiteaa. 
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‘A rectangular figure with symbols of Vajra represents the part of the body beginning 
from the legs as far as the knees. A semi-circle with two lotus symbols represents the part 
from the knees as far as the navel. A red triangle represents the portion from the navel to 
the neck. A black figure represents the part from the neck to the middle of the brows. A 
circle with the symbol of a flag represents the head, stretching from the middle of the brows 
to the drahmarandhra, a hole supposed to be at the centre of the head.’ (See Plate VII.) 


These symbols of the so-called five elements, which constitute the Universe, are evidently 
approximate representations of the five divisions of human body, which are believed to 
correspond to those elements in nature. The ancient Hindus were, therefore, satisfied with this 
kind of invention of some tangible form for their god. It is probable that in this way the 
worship of idols, 7. ¢., worship of gods in human likeness, originated. Anyhow, it is certain 
that long before idols were set up in India, hieroglyphics of the above or similar 
description were objects of worship. There is reason to believe that before the time® of 
Yaska, the author of Nirukta, there were no idols in existence in India, for he mentions 
the prevalence in his time of endless controversies as to whether gods have any form or 
not.6 It may, therefore, be presumed that before his time hieroglyphics were the only objects of | 
worship with the exception of fire, and that those hieroglyphics were, as pointed out above, 
paving the way for the formation of the pictures of gods in human likeness. There js no reason 
to believe that the people of old, however ignorant and savage they might have been, had the 
audacity to presume that gods had the same form as they themselves had. It is only an indirect 
process of representing gods with symbols that led them to think that gods might not unnaturally 
have the same form as man, Idols appear to have sprung up in India in the 4th or 5th century 
B. C., for while commenting on the séra (5-38-99) of Panini, Patanjali mentions the manufacture 
and sale of idols as the invention of the Maurya princes who lived 827 to 180 B. C. 


While Prof. Max Miller held that the worship of idols in India was a secondary formation, 
a later degradation of the more primitive worship of ideal gods, Dr. Bollenson found clear references 
in the hymns to images of the gods. He writes “from the common appellation of the gods as 
divo-naras, men of the sky, or simply naras (lares), men, and from the epithet nripesas, having the 
form of men (#,-V. LIL, 4, 5), we may conclude that the Indians did not merely in imagination 
assign human forms to their gods, but also represented them in a sensible manner. Thus, in 
R.-V. II. 33, 9, a painted image of Rudra is described :—~ 


fertace: FeaT TF: 
qasaary: (arr faxog : | 
‘With strong limbs, many formed, awful, brown, he is painted with shining golden colours,’ 


R-V. I, 25, 18 (where it is said of Varuna that, ‘wearing a golden coat of mail, 
he veils himself in his radiance; spies sit round him’) appears also to refer to a sensible 
representation. . . . . . « .« still clearer appears the reference to representations in the 
form of an image in VY. 52, 15 :— 


@ Aq: TM sata seq. 
‘7 now pray to the gods of these Maruts. ’ 


“Here it seems that the Maruts are distinguished from their gods, ¢.¢., from their images 
» « e « « Besides the common expression ‘ Vapus,’ ‘Tanu,’ ‘Ripa’ (body and form), 
there is in the oldest language one which properly denotes an image of the gods, oz., Sandris.?” 





Em 


5 6th or 7th century B. C. 6 J, A.S.B., Vol. WI, p. 831. 
7 Journal of the Gorman Oriental Society, XXII. 587 #f., quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Texis, Vol. V., p. 453, 
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As bas been briefly pointed out above and will be shown at some length later on, these and 
other references to visible gods must be taken to apply more to hieroglyphies than to any 


idols in complete human likeness, 


The description of the Hindu hieroglyphics, the use of which in worship is not a feature 
peculiar to one or other of the many sects of the Hindus, ean be found at large in Tantric or Agama 
literature, Different kinds of hieroglyphics are described in the literature of the Sakti worshippers, 
the Saivas, the Vaishnavas, the Jainas and even the Buddhists. It is not now possible to aseertain 
whether the Jainas and the Buddhists borrowed the Tantric practices during the decline of their 
respective creeds, or whether they had them in common with the Brahmans. The latter view 
is the more probable, inasmuch as mystic figures appear to have been carved in ancient Buddhistie 
architecture here and there in India, But, as the hieroglyphics which gave birth, as we shall see, to 
the Devanigari Alphabet, are nowhere described so fully ag in Tantric writings, it iy necessary to 
turn our attention to a brief survey of that literature and its date. 


The Tantric literature is as large as, if not larger than, any other branch of Sanskrit literature, 
Innumerable works composed in the style of aphorisius, poetry and prose, are still available. Many 
of them are believed to have been composed by god Siva, beeause they are in the form 
of a dialogue between Siva and his consort Parvati. There are also sume sdéras still available 
attributed to Paragurima, Agastya and Gaudapida. ‘There is, perhaps, no Brahman 
philosopher, who was not a follower of the Tantric system in one or another of its various 
forms. Thanks to the printing press,a number of Tantric texts, with or withoat comme 
fathered upon several reputed authors, have already been printed. But still a large mass of 
Tantric literature is lying uuprinted in the many libraries of India, both private and public, 


ntaries, 


The main theme of the Tantric literature appears to have been originally the worship 
of the combined form of Siva and Sakti. In its carliest aspect it appears to have been no 
other than Phallic worship, since the god Siva and the goddess Sakti are deseribed in 
authoritative Tantric texts as being represented by Phallic symbols. Siva is regarded the 
male Creative principle, and Sakti the female :— 


AMS eHaea a aes Pa earaary 
ASHI Fe RTT area. 
P. 2, Kddimata, 
‘I bow to the goddess, who is the mother of the blessed, who pervades the whole Univer 
who is the eleventh basis (of the world}, and who is the seed in the form of a triangle,’ 


frac wifes 2. * 4 
aeatareea «fae wa wea. 
Raa Sara ar Precteeqa 


BC, 


Chap. X., Jianarnava. 
‘The goddess Sakti, taking the form of a triangle and being the source (of the world) 
takes her seat on the eleventh pedestal and brings forth the three worlds. She is, therefore, 
known as the source of the Universe and the ten incarnations of the god Vishnu.’ 


While Sakti is thus said to be represented by a triangular Symbol, the symbol to 
represent Siva (see Plate VII.) is thus described :— 


fAegRaTKeat SSS TTET aftyy: 1. 
Part IL., Netydshodasikdrnava, 
‘A rod between two dots shining as a precious stone is the form of Siva.? 
sosqaeaaaat | alc. 


Part IL., Varivasydrahasya. 
“The plough-share between two eggs (is ‘Siva),’ 
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segutaidiat a) faeg. facreurrear tar. Arar gomganaad? art ait: garerm: ofa 
GTA SASAy, 
Pp. 10—12, Commentary of Bhiskarinanda on the Verivasydrakusya. 


‘Two dots represent the two egus referred to above. And a straight line represents 
the plough-share, The ruby-like nerve (nervous stone) between two testicles is Siva. This is 
traditional commentary.’ 


It is more than probable that in its earliest form this kind of Phallic worship was purely 
symbolic and simple. DButin the course of time it is likely to have become a means to the 
sensnalistic clergy of the Tantric faith for realising their lascivious purposes. or there are 
Tantric texts which teach the abominable practice of worshipping naked women. Abominable 
as it was, this worship, with its revelries of drinking, flesh-eating, and sensual excesses, 
had the power to attract and hold under its sway a number of people. Thus, when it grew in 
importance and in extent, in spite of its revolting practices, a few Brahman philosophers, who 
were pure in life and thought, seem to have thought it proper to put down the mischievous 
practice with all the means in their power. So they formulated a right form of Tantric worship 
under the name of Dakshin&chara, right-hand worship. They called the other kind of worship as 
Vamachara, left-hand practice, and condemned it as leading to hell, though it might appear fruitful in 
this world. They composed what is called the Suhdgama Panchaka, five auspicious Agamas, These 
Ayamas are attributed to five authors of Purdnie fame, Vasishtha, Sanaka, Suka, Sanandana, and 
Sanatkumara. The sitras of Agastya and of Gaudapada, and the works of Sankardcharya and of 
many other Brahman philosophers teach and propound the Dakshinichira. In propounding this, 
without leaving its original symbolical aspect, they incorporated with it almost all the doctrines of 
their Monistic philosophy. In its two aspects, that of Dakshbindchara full of higher and nobler ideas 
and that of Vamachara full of abominable practices revolting to philosophers, but attractive to the 
mob, this worship of the hermaphrodite deity called Siva-Sakti counted a vast number of people 
among its followers, and the other ancient sects of the Hindus could not stand aloof. They had either 
to incorporate some Tantric doctrines into their own religious texts or to see the followers of their own 
faith dwindle in number, They seem to have chosen the first alternative and thus arose various 
systems of Tantric worship, having a few of the Tantric doctrines common toall. Itis probable that 
at the same time, the single worship of Siva-Sakti branched off into two different kinds of worship, 
that of Siva under the names K4ma, Rudra, Hara, &c., and that of Sakti under the names Durga, 
Kimi, Parvati, &c. But common to all the systems of the Tantric cult, whether ancient or medieval, 
is the worship of mysterious figures and the recitation of mystic syllables known as mantras. These 
mantras consist of meaningless monosyllabic sounds, formed out of single or compound 
alphabetic letters. Another peculiar feature, common to all the systems of the Tantric cult, is 
the designation of alphabetic letters composing the mantras by the names of gods or 
goddesses. For instance, the mantra called the Panchadasi, which is, as the name suggests, 
composed of filteen alphabetic letters, such as ha, é, 7, la, hrih; ha, sa, ka, ha, la, hrhi; sa, ka, la, 
Artin, is thus described by Sankaricharya, in his Sawndaryalahari :— 


Raath: A: faracey wWagaitaract: 

CAT. SACATA AD AWAMRS: 

Bat EeUMMAeaaACsaAsT AWeaw: 

AAT TUG TT WA aTATATA 

‘O, Mother, the letters known as (i) Siva, Sakti, Kama and Kshiti; (i) then the letters 

known as Ravi, Sitakirana (the moon), Smara (K&éma), Hamsa (the sun), and Sakra (Indra= Kshiti) ; 
(iii) and then the letters known as Para (Sakti), Mara (Kama), and Hari (Lodra) ; — these letters 
together with three Arillekhds, hrin-sounds put at the end of each of the three groups, form the 
constituents of thy name.’ 
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The names of these letters are, as we shall sec, the same as, or are Synonymous with, 
the names of the hieroglyphics from which the letters have been derived. 





Before describing the hieroglyphics or ideograms, it is necessary pe dwell a. eu length on the 
probable date of the composition of Tantric texts in gencral and of the erie sa eae nee trie 
cult in particular. It is presumed by many Oriental scholars that a worship of Siva or Sakti 
originated subsequent to the beginnings of the Christian era anil that Tantric texts dealing with 
that worship are, therefore, the productions of medieval mystics. Tt Is probable that, amany or 
almost all the Tantric texts are not earlier than the first four centuries before the Christian CPi, 
inasmuch ag most of the texts presuppose the derivation of the Devanagari Alphabet from ancient 
ideograms long before that, Still, the traditions preserved in them rep arilinig the development of 
Sakti-worship from prehistoric phallic worship are incontrovertible prool that the worship of the 
goddess Sakti in the form of hieroglyphics preceded by many centuries the worship of the samie 
goddess in the form of terrible idols. The earliest authentic proof as to the prevalence of the 
worship of Sakti in the form of idols is furnished by an inscription on the Bhitari Liat of thre Gupta 
period, The inscription has been partially restored aud translated in page By Vth Ved he 2h . eee oe 
by the Rev. W. H, Mill, D.D., Principal of Bishop’s College. The test, together with the 
translation and historical remarks based upon it, is ag follows :— 

net 
TPASA ATTA areT RIT: 
TAT MAA HAT RAT. 

‘Possessed of clear insight into the profound wisdom of the T@néiras, with a spirit of unceasing 
silevce (on their incommunicable mysteries and in aceordance with thei precept and discipline) 
mangling the flesh of the refractory in successive victories” 


AUAAEHETHRC TTA A AT! 
asUMAT Ia: s 
wae Lae gfaPrat aeare Aaa: 
PUL ET TIT AA: PTAA, 
‘Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, is considered hy Thudra 
(Siva) himself as one whose understanding is ennobled aud rendered praiseworthy by his affectionate 
devotion, even in the land of Indra and other cclestials.’ 


‘And here I must recall an observation that I have hazarded elsewhere, when commenting on the 
Allahabad Inscription (p. 268, Vol. IIL, J. ALS. B.), that the worship of the Saktis, with its existing 
mysteries and orgies, was most probably unknown in India at the date of that monument, The 
terms, in which that Species of devotion is spoken of, about a century after, in the second of the 
metrical stanzas in the Bhitari Tuscription, show that the same system was even then dominant 
and sufficiently powerful and seducing to enlist kings among ils votaries, And while this Gif Tam 
correct in supposing the age of the Gupta dynasty to be somewhere between the first and the ninth 
centuries of our era) may be among the earlicst authentic notices of that mode of worshipping 
Bhairava and Kali, the mention of it at all furnishes an additional proof to my mind of the 


impossibility of referring these monuments to the earlicr age of Chandragupta Maurya or of Alexander 
the Great and the century immediately following.’ 


Ii is clear from the above Inscription that Tantric worship was as predominant as it is 
now in the third and fourth centuries A. D., when the Gupta princes ruled over Northern India. 
But itis surprising to note an assumption in the remarks of Dr. Mill on the texts aboye quoted, 
that the mere mention of Tantric worship in this or any other imscription is sufficient proof that 
that monument must be subsequent to the period of the Maurya dynasty. For it is an historical fact 
to be borne in mind that there is no religious system in the world that has not its basis in the 
remotest antiquity. Innovations and changes may be made io all religions now and then, but the 
various root-principles on which different religions are based can be traced to a great antiquity. The 
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root-principle on which the Tantric system is based is phallic worship and the traditions connected 
with it, The various symbols and mysterious figures used in connection with this phallic 
worship, and the traditions and practices of the witchcraft surrounding it, go as far back as the 
Atharva-Veda and perhaps still earlier, Bhaskarananda, who was one of the followers of Tantric 
worship and an authority on Tantric matters, writes thus at the commencement of his commentary 
on the Tripuropanishad :— 

at MISearaqaMeTyaay: Rarer | RA 

et MLTR: RATATAT ATT TT | 

ATTINTATANS: WT eee: 

SES CCE MICE Cah Ty at TyA | 

‘We comment on that great Upanishad, the sixteen verses of which are recited by the followers 

of the Rig-Veda in the middle of their ritualistic performances, These followers of the Rig-Veda 
perform their ritual in accordance with the teachings of the Kalpasttra of the revered Sankhyayana, 
recite the mass of mantras collected in the Sdkala stitra, and observe the formulas of the Kausitaki 
Bréihmana.’ 


The “ great Upanishad” referred to in the stanza is the Tripuropanishad, in which is found the 
description of the symbols representing Sakti or Bhaga :— 


TASH AT CAAT Pa AR 
ae areeitier weraeariy. 
RTA Rea Asa 
TT Brag HARTA AA: 

‘Two circles are two breast-nipples. One circle is the face, Below them are three cave-like 
abodes (triangle). On knowing this as the enchanting form of Sakti (Kami-kala, the body 
of Kami), one not only attains that enchanting form which is desired by all, but also becomes Kama 
himself.’ (See Plate VI.) 

ATA TTAATT «SAT: 
SAT TATE STAT 
Taal VAAeaT FaTaay: 
aaa STAT: | 
Tripuropanishad. 

‘Bhaga is Sakti and Kama is Siva, combined with Bhaga. Both of them are dispensers of 
all kind of prosperity. Both, being inseparably interwoven together, are of equal rank, might and 
power, eternal, and the source of the Universe.’ 


When such a scholar as Bhaskarananda says that these verses, pregnant with phallic ideas, 
together with the other verses of the Z'ripuropanishad, are recited during their ceremonies by 
the followers of the Rtg-Veda, there can be no doubt that the traditions connected with phallic 
worship have continued uninterrupted from the time of the Rig-Veda down to the present day. 
There is reason to believe that there existed two kinds of phallic worship: the one a symbolical or 
nature-worship, like that of Indra, Varuna, Agni, &c., and the other in 2 grotesque form. To the 
poets of the Rig-Veda, whose minds rose on high above the moon, the sun, and the sky, and saw 
behind them some divine principle modifying the face of nature, there appeared an eternal union 
of divine principles of opposite sex causing the Universe, and phallic worship was to the poets no more 
than a tribute of heartfelt reverence to a mental image, or an actual symbol of Praj&pati :— 

erat Rew 
Sqr SANT Frag | 
sufaae sara: 

Ta TT TAT & I 
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This is the hymn (185, X., R-V.) with which every Bradliman bridegroum ig required to 
address his bride on the occasion of nuptials :-— 


May the god Vishnu prepare thy womb; 
May Tvashtri manufacture colours ; 

May Prajapati sprinkle (the seed) ; 

And may the protector bring up the embryo. 


But in the hands of common multitude, who were not gifted with such mental faculties, phallic 
worship appears to have assumed a most grotesque and detestable type, which is plainly referred to 
by Lollain his commentary on the Saundaryalahar? of Sankara, aud which itis loathsome to describe 
here.’ It is this abominable worship of Kama, which the Rig-Vedie poet seems to have had in his 
mind, while condemning those whose god was Signa? (phallus), Lt may, however, be urged 
that, with a view to give a touch of antiquity to their doctrine, which came under evil repute with 
the followers of the Vedénta and other philosophical systems, such Tantric worshippers as 
Bhiskarananda and others attempted to trace their doctrine to the Vedas. But a glance over the 
mystic figures and witchcraft treated of at length, both in Tantric texts and the Atharva-Veda, ani 
a consideration of the development of Tantric doctrines from the phallic worship. described in. the 
Atharva-Veda but condemned in the &g-Veda, will sufficiently prove that Tantric worship is of 
remote antiquity. 


Verses 32—34 of Hymn 2, K, of the Atharva-Veda are held as authoritative texts for the 
Tantric Srichakra (Plate IT.), which is formed of mystic circles and triangles :— 


Sel VA TTS TATA TLAyear. 

eat yy: Ha: MU SaTlas4raza: | 
afer fecoay art sat Paro fatea | 
aaraanrd areca as Tava Fe: | 
TAA Bey Baar Beq<} sara | 


at fetoet ae srfrtaraaisrara 119 


‘The impregnable city of the gods consists of eight circles and nine triangles (dvdra). 
Within if is a golden cell celestial and invested with light, In the triangle (¢ryara) and three dots 
(ripratishthvta) within that cell, resides the One Kye. Those who know Brahma think thas this 
Hye is diman. For into that impregnable city, which is resplendent, bright and invested with renown, 
Brahma has entered,’ 


In his great commentary on the Nityd Shodastkarnava called the Setubandha, Bhaskarananda 
_ has interpreted the words tryara and tripratishthita as a triangle and three dots and, as the words 
trtkona, tryasra, tryara, tripura, Sringdtaka, &c., are used in the sense of a triangle in all Tantric 
texts, there is no reason to doubt his interpretation, Both Bhiskarananda in his Setubandha and 
Lolla in his commentary on Saundaryalahdri have interpreted the word dvdra as a triangle. If 
the above and other parallel passages! of the Atharva-Veda and the Taitiiriya Aranyaka are, as they 
must be, taken to mean certain mystic figures actually drawn for worship, like those of the Srichakra of 
the Tantric cult, there can be no reason to call into question the above interpretations. The authorities 
on Tantric matters are all unanimous in finding in these passages a clear description of the Srichakra 
and of Kami-kalé referred to above. It is not, however, certain whether the process of drawing the 
chakra at the time of the Atharva-Veda was the same as it isnow. (See Plates VI. and VII.) 





8 P. 180, Mysore Oriental Library Edition, ° Rig-Veda, VII, 21,3; 5. 


19 Compare I., 27 — Tat. Aranyaka; V., 28, 11; XI, 4, 22 — Atharva- Veda ;and XIV., 987 — Mahabharata. 
11 'V, 28, 11 and XI, 4, 22, A.-V.3; 1.27, Tat, Ar. 
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‘The eight chakras are thus described in the Bhatravaydmala, quoted by Lolla in his commentary on 


Saundaryalharé 12 :— 





aghRaraaey abraaey Pah | 
TaAATy dias rae Rrsaris: | 
PRT A STMT TAT | 
aaeae Tanks TAWA TT 
PTTAqSITS TH TT Seas | 
AI F Weait Rawargamara | 
‘Four chakras presided over by Siva and five chakras presided over by Sakti— these nine 
figures constitute the Srichakra, which is the abode of Siva and Sakti. They area triangle, an 
eight-petaled figure, two ten-petaled figures, and one fourteen-petaled figure. These five are the 
chakras of Sakti. One small circle (indu), an eight-petaled figure, one sixteen-petaled fioure, and 
one square form the four Sivachakras,’ 


These figures are ordinarily drawn as in Plate II. and overlap each other. ‘Lolla accounts for 
the ditference in number between the Atharva-Vedic and the Tantric chakras, as enumerated above, 
by counting the two ten-petaled figures as one and making only eight distinct chakras in conformity 
to the number enumerated both in the Atharva-Veda and the Taittirtya Aranyaka, 


After drawing this Srichakra on a plate or a leaf, the devotee is required to inscribe in its 
centre the figure of Kami-kala (Plate VI.) :— 


rat Sees sratasst Aaa 

Parsrewrery ¢ eat aera aram: | 

AUIAT TAT HAS GATT: | 

aa AN A SAT waAgaTT 1 

‘In the interior of the triangle, which is the seat of Bindu, the devotee has to meditate upon 

the lower face (of Sakti). Having meditated on the face drawn above the Bindu (dot) as well, he 
has to recollect the breast-nipples above the face. Then by meditating on a triangular symbol 
of creation (yont), he has to form gradually the picture of the Queen of the World in his mind.’ 


Clearly the picture required to be meditated upon in the above verses is no other than Kami-kala 
turned upside down. With such clues as these afforded by Tantric texts, one can clearly understand 
what is meant by the words ashidchakra, tryara, tripratishthita and koga in the above passages of 
the Atharva-Veda. Nor do the traditional interpretations of these words clash with their derivative 
or literal sense. What, in the absence of the light thus thrown by Tantric texts and tradition on the 
obscure passages of the Atharva-Veda, would have appeared more than mystic becomes now as clear and 
intelligible as one could wish. We can clearly understand the common sense and simplicity with which 
the poets of the Atharva-Veda drew eight circles or triangles to represent the city of their gods and 
three dots and a triangle to represent their goddess. It is not only unreasonable, but also more than 
mystic, to think that such practical men as the Vedie bards talked of only imaginary chalsras, gates, 
cities, or triangles, and never had those figures in a tangible form before them for worship. Although 
the drawing of the Srichakra is quite simple compared with the elaborate and complicated forms of 
sacrificial altars which were and are still, as described in the Suldasdéras, constructed with mathematical 
precision, it may be that the Atharva-Vedic Ashtdchakra was quite different from, and perhaps 
simpler than, the Srichakra; for, perhaps, owing to the particular honour in which the Srichakra 
is held among other chakras, BhAskarananda and Lolla might have taken the Vedic text to mean 
the Srichakra alone. I¢ is, however, usual among Tantric worshippers to have simpler figures for 





12 P, 29, Mysore O. L. Edition. Also compare stanza 11 of Saundaryalahart and quotations in the commentary 
in the same stanza. 
18 Quotations from Chatussatt in p. 65, Saundaryalahari, M, O. L. Edition. 
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worship, In the Kadimata, a Tantric MS. which, as its name implies, is an authoritative text of 
those, whose mantra begins with the syllable, ka, the following chakra is described :-— 


qt waeaee qeaaEs TAT | 

foreear afrareay aia ara eae | 
THC ATAMMIIIAG Bisa | 
AAAS AATAAAA MIATA: 


‘Having drawn a fourteen-petaled circle within two concentric circles, one shall draw within 
it a triangle containing a phallic symbol in the middle. In the fourteen petals of the figure of 
the goddess Sakti, a series of Bhaga-symbols, he shall also inscribe. Having invoked the presence 
of the goddess Sakti in the central symbol, he has to perform the external worship.’ 


Nor is there any mystery in the number eight of the chakras and the number nine of the 
dudras, holes or gates, for in his commentary on the Phdvanopanishad, Bhaskarananda says:— 


AMAUUTETZ PATITAEATGAAS F 
SPARTA TATA: 4 


‘The six chakras, — namely, (1) Miladhara, prime support; (2) Manipira, the watery gone 
decked with precious stones; (3) Svadhishthina, one’s own seat ; (4) Anahata, sounding though not 
struck ; (5) Visuddhi, the zone of purification ; (6) and Ajna, command — two thousand-petaled 
lotuses both below and above the six chakras, and the edge of the epiglottis form the nine chakras.’ 


Here leaving the epiglottis which is plainly a later addition, the eight chakras mentioned in the 
hymn may be taken to correspond to the six divisions of human body, the legs, the waist, the 
navel, the heart, the throat, and the brows. Of the two lotuses, one isfor the god or goddess to stand 
upon and the other to wear on the head or to form the head. Not only are the chakras believed to 
correspond to human body, but also taken to represent the six divisions of the Universe, as already 
pointed out. Asfor the nine gates, they are enumerated in the same commentary thus :— 


sas saAaral wel Tay 
fareerverqray waa era. 


‘Two, two gates in each of the organs, the ear, the eye and the nose. One gate in each of the 
organs, the tongue, the generative organ, and the anus.’ 


Nor are the words Bhaga and Kiama, so frequently used in the Atharva-Veda, devoid of the 
phallic sense which they convey in Tantric texts. 


In the following Hymn,!¢ Bhaga is used in its ordinary sense devoid of any divine attribute :— 


(1) As the wind tears this grass from the surface of the earth, thus do I tear thy soul, so 
that, thou woman shalt love, shalt not be averse to me. 


(2) If ye, O two Asvins, shall unite and bring together the loving pair, — united are the 
Bhagas of both of you (lovers), united the thoughts, united the purposes ! 


(8) When the birds desire to chirp, lustily desire to chirp, may my call go there as an arrow 
point upon the shaft ! 


(4) What is within shall be without; what is without shall be within! Take captive, O herb, 
the soul of the maidens endowed with every charm, 


(5) Longing for a husband, this woman hath come, I have come longing for a wife. As 
a loudly neighing horse, I have attained to my good fortune (Bhagena aham samdgamam). 
A EE SEE nett nts nants manga ctmepEGpREA ROE 
if P. 239, Bhdvanopanishad printed along with the Saundaryalahari, M. O. L. Edition. 
© P. 34, Bhdvanopanishad, the same Edition. 16 TT, 30, AY, 
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Here the comparison of his attaining to his fortune with that of a loudly neighing horse 
nudoubtedly suggests the exact meaning that is intended to be conveyed by the word Bhage, While 


translating the above verses, Maurice Bloomfield says that Bhaga here seems to be used in a double 
meaning (‘ fortune’ and ‘vulva’ ). 








But in the following passages the word Bhaga is used in the sense of a goddess :—= 


(1) “Bhaga told me to marry a wife just in the same way as the Aévins married the Stirya, the 
Sun, who possesses a good productive quality.’? — 2, 82, 6, A.-/% 


(2) “I invoke the peaceful Bhaga, so that she may endow you (loving pair) with harmony of 
mind and heart.’’ — 2, 74, 6, A.-V. 


As regards the god Kama, he is invoked under “a number of synonymous words, Prajapati, 
Skambha, Vaitasa, &c. The word Vaitasa has been undoubtedly used in the sense of wrtle 
membrum. Prof. Muir sayst?:— “In the Rig-Veda X.95, 4,5 (compare Nirukta ILI. 21) and 
Satay. Br. XI. 5,1, 1, the word Vaitasa has the sense of memdrum virile. Are we to understand 
the word Vaitasa (reed) in the same sense here, as denoting a Linga?’’ Also, while translating 
the Atharva-Vedic hymn addressed to Skambha or Brahma, where the word Vaitasa is 
synonymously used with Brahma, Prof. Muir entertains similar doubts. He says: “I know 
not whether this word has here its ordinary meaning or the same sense which is assigned to 
the word Vaitasa in R.-!’, X. 95, 4,5, which is addressed by Urvasi to Purfivavas; Sadap. 
Brihmana XI. 5, 1, 1, and Nirukta III. 2], and also R-F., IV. 58, 5; and Sazap., 
Le Ne Dye te 


I cannot see the reason why the phallic sense assigned to the word Vaitasa should be doubted 
when the whole Skambha Hymn becomes, if the word is taken in its phallic sense, intelligible, 
freed from all its mystery. The entire Hymn addressed to Skambha is full of such words as 
‘of this limb, ‘in which limb,’ and ‘from which limb,’ &. The use of these expressions can 
only be consistent with some pictorial form of the god drawn lor worship. Then alone we can 
understand the catechetical method of identifying the several visible limbs of the picture with 
several constituents of the universe. To say that such demonstrative pronominal words as 
‘this,’ ‘of this, &c.,’ are not meant to refer to some visible objects at hand, is the sameas saying 
that the Vedic bards were ignorant of the elementary rules of Sanskrit Grammar in daily use. 
It is not only violating Sanskrit Grammar, but also setting at nought the tradition preserved 
in all the Tantric texts of representing gods by pictorial symbols, 


Following both grammar and tradition, the Skanibha Hymn can be thus translated :— 
“In what member of this (asya) does austere fervour stand? In which member of this is 
the ceremonial contained? In what parts of this do religious observance and faith abide? In 
what member of this is truth established P From what member does agni, fire, blaze? From 
which does the wind blow? From which does the moon pursue her course traversing the 
mighty body of Skambha? In what member of this does the earth reside and in which 
member of this the atmosphere? In what member is the sky placed, and in which the space 
above the sky ? Whither tending does the upward fire blaze ? Whither tending does the wind 
blow ? Tell, who is that Skambha to whom all devotees anxiously turn and into whom they 
enter? Whither tending, do the half months and the months in making up the year proceed ? 
Tell that Skambha to whom the seasons and other divisions of the year advance P Whither 
tending do the two young females of diverse aspects, the day and night, hasten in unison? Tell 
that Skambha on whom the Prajipati has supported and established all the worlds P How far 
did Skambha penetrate into that highest, lowest, and middle Universe, comprehending all forms 
which Prajipati created. And how much of it was there which he did wot penetrate? How 
for did Skambha penetrate into the past? And how much of the future lies in the face af this? 


1T Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V., p. 084, 
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How far did Skambha penetrate into that one member which he made by thousands ? Tell, whe 
is that Skambha in whom men recognise the worlds and receptacles, waters and Brahma, and 
within whom are nonentity and entity? In whom austere fervour energising maintains its 
highest purity? In whom the ceremonial, faith, waters and Brahma himself are comprehended 7 
In whom earth, atmosphere, sky, fire, moon, sun and wind are placed ? In whose body all the 
thirty-three gods are contained? In whom the earliest Rishis, the Rik, the Saman, the 
Yajus, the earth and one Rishi reside ? That Purusha in whom immortality and death are 
comprehended ; in whom the oceans reside as the veins? That Skambha of whom the four 
regions are primeval arteries, and in whom sacrifice displaces its energy ° They who know 
Brahma can understand the transcendental. He who knows the transcendental and also the 
Prajipati,as well as those who know Brahma, can realise Skambha. Tell that Skambha of whom 
the fire is the head, the Angirasas the eye, and demons (Yatns) are the limbs, Tell that 
Skambha of whom Brahma is said to be both the mouth and honeyed tongue, the Viraj the 
udder ? From whom they extracted the Rig and cut off the Yujus; of whom the Sdma verses 
are the heirs, and the Atherva-Veda the month. Men regard the standing branch of 
nonentity as paramount and those inferior men think of nonentity worship thy branch. Tell 
who is that Skambha in whom the Adityas, Rudras, and Vasus are contained; on whom the 
past, the future, and all worlds are supported ; whose treasure the thirty-three vods always 
gnard, Who knows that treasure which ye guard, O gods? Where those gods who know 
Brahma worship the transcendental and he who sces that with his eyes will come to know 
Brahma, Mighty, indeed, are those gods who have sprung from nonentity. Other people say 
that one member of Skambha is nonentity. Where Skambha, generating, brought the ancient 
one into existence, they consider that that ancient is one member, Skambha. In whose 
members the thirty-three gods found their bodies. Those who know Brahmad can understand 
those thirty-three gods. Men know the Hiranyagarbha te be supreme and ineffable. 
Skambha shed forth in the interior of the world that gold (heranya). In Skambha are 
contained the worlds, austere feryour, and the ceremonial, In Indra are contained the worlds, 
austere fervour, and the ceremonial. I know thee to be visible Indra (fndram tv@ veda 
pratyaksham), In Skambha is everything placed. Repeating the very name (the worshipper) 
invokes (thee) before the sun, before the dawn. For the unborn first sprang into being and 
attained to that independent power, than which nothing higher has ever been. Reverence 
to that greatest Brahma of whom the earth is the basis, the atmosphcre the belly, and who 
made the sky his head; of whom the sun and the ever-renewed moon are the eyes; who made 
agnt hig mouth; of whom the wind formed two of the vital airs and Angirasas the eye, who 
made the regions his organs of sense. Skambha bears these two worlds, the earth and sky. 
Skambha bears the wide atmosphere. Skambha bears the six vast regions and has pervaded 
this entire Universe. Reverence to that greatest Brahmd, who, born from austere toil and 
fervour, penetrated all the worlds; who made Soma to be alone. Tlow is it that the wind 
does not rest? How is not the soul quiescent ? Why do not the waters, seeking after truth, 
ever repose? The great being is absorbed in austere fervour in the midst of the world, on the 
surface of the waters. To whom all the gods are joined, as the branches around the trunk 
of a tree. Say whois that Skambha to whom the gods with hands, feet, voice, ear, eye, 
present continually an unlimited tribute. By whom darkness is dispelled. He is free 
from evil; in him are allthe three luminaries which reside in Prajapati. He who knows the 
golden reed standing in the waters is the mysterious Prajapati . . . . 2° — xX, TAY, 


Undoubtedly, the golden reed which the poet has taken to be visible Indra, can be no other 
than the ruby-like rod between two dots of Tantric literature, Neither is the word Skambha 
(= stambha= pillar= rod) less significant of the linga. Nor are the several limbs of Skambha, iden- 
tifed with the several constituents of the Universe, other than the symbols of the latter. Still 
wore clearly does the Purusha Hymn (X. 2, 4.-V.) establish the fact that at the time of the 
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Atharva-Veda, pictorial representations, more or less similar to thosa of Tantrie 
literature, were actually made for worship. This hymn has already been quoted in part 
so faras it deals with chalras and triangles. Prof. Muir, in his Sanskrit texts, has thus remarked?8 
on the hymn : — 


‘‘The Atharva-Veda contains a long hymn (X. 2) on the subject of Purusha, which does 
not throw much light on the conception of his character, but contains a number of curious ideag, 
The deity being conceived and described in this hymn as the man or male (purusha), — the great 
archetype and impersonation of that active energy of which men are the feeble representatives upon 
earth — the poet has been led to imagine the object of his adoration as invested with a visible form 
and with members analogous to those of the human frame, and he then goes on to speculate on 
the agency by which the different portions of Purusha’s body could have been constructed and 
the source from which he could have derived the various attributes through which he feed the 
Universe, and ordained the conditions under which its several departments exist. The minute 
questions rezarding the members of Purusha, with which the hymn opens, may have been suggesteil 
to the author by an observation of the curious structure of the human body, and by the wonder 
which that observation had occasioned, . . 4 «© « « © a2 


It is more than probable that if Prof. Muir had deeply thought on the chakras and triangles 
of the hymn and also on the close analogy between the Atharva-Vedic and Tantric doctrines regard- 
ing symbolism and witchcraft, he would, instead of remarking ‘the poet had been led to imagine,’ 
have said that ‘the poet had been led to represent the object of his Worship with visible symbols,’ 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


° TALAPOIN.} 


Turis Indo-European word has long heen 
a puzzle to scholars. It means a Buddhist 
ecclesiastic. According to Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, 
Crooke’s ed. s. v., the oldest known form is 
talagrepo, occurring in a list of terms for 
ecclesiastics of sorts in Mendez Pinto (1584), and 
also as grepo talapoy. 

Then, still in the 16th century, we have quoted 
for us, talapoi, tallapoie, talipois, talapoins 
in English writers and in English translations of 
Itahan writers. In the 17th century the word is 
quoted from Portuguese, Italian, German, French 
and English writers as talapoi, talpooy, telapoi 
and talapoin. In the 18th century we are given 
talapoi, tallapoie, tallopin and talapoin in 
Dutch and English writers, and lastly talapoin 
from Italian and French writers in the 19th 
century. 

Oddly enough, De La Loubéere’s Siam, which 
gives perhaps more about the talagoin than any 
other contemporary book, is not quoted. De La 
Loubére assumes talapoin to be a well-known 
term and does not give a derivation for it, as he 
usually does in the cases of Oriental terms 
quoted by him, 


18 Sanskrit Teats, Vol. V., p, 374, 


1693. “Of the talapoins and the Conrents.”' 
— Chapter XVIL., Eng. trans. 1693, p. 113. 


1693. “Though at Siam there are s)me 
Talapoinesses or women, who in most things ilo 
observe the rule of the talapoins,”? — op. cit,, 
loc. cit. 


In the Museum of Archeology at Cambridge, 
an image, dating about 1700, from Syriam, near 
Rangoon, is inscribed: —“ Talapay, i.e. Rel igios? 
in Pegu Regno, effigies.” 

So much for the forms of the word. Now asto 
derivations. Talipot (= tdla-patra) is the leaf 
of the toddy palm cr palmyra, used as a sun- 
shade by the Buddhist ecclesiastic ‘peculiar to 
himself as an honour), and it has been assumed 
that the term for the sunshade has been trans- 
ferred to the user. This has been accepted hy such 
competent writers as Pallegoix (1854), Koeppen 
(1857), and Bigandet (1880). To support this 
derivation, there is the following argument from 
the form talapay. The Sanskrit ecclesiastica] 
term patra, a palm-leaf, became pei-to-lo in 
Chinese, cut short popularly to pei, and trans- 
ferred to Burma in the form pe. So tela-pe 
would equal tdlapatra, the ecclesiastical palm- 
leaf. This derivation involves a Burmese source 


2 Vide Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, s. vv. 


for the term and the transfer of the name from 
the palm-leaf sunshade to the man who carricd 
it. 

Considering the date at which the word first 
uppears, the derivation is more likely to be from 
Peguan (i. e, Mon or Talaing) than from 
Burmese. On this assumption, Gerini, Hisé. 
Retrospect of Junkceylon Island, 1905, pp. 55 and 
189, commenting on Forrest’s Voyaye, 1792, 
which talks about “twenty priests called 
tellopoys,” explains the word as tala-poi, “my 
Lord.” This is correct Peguan and a reason- 
able derivation for the form talapoin, which is 
Portuguese originally, so far as Huropeans are 
concerned. 

But Gerini seems to think that it explains 
also Mendez Pinto’s talagrepo and grepo 
talapoy, because he says (p. 60), the word is 
properly tala, lord, and kh‘pdi, ow (my), though 
he abandons this at p. 139 and says that pd: is our 
(my). Pdtis “our” in Peguan no doubt, but the 
form kh‘pdi I cannot find. So I fear that fula- 
grepo and grepo are still unexplained. 

Now, Mendez Pinto’s list of ecclesiastics is, 
(1) grepo, (2) talagrepo, (3) rolin, (4) neepoi, 
(5) bico, (6) sacareu, (7) chaufarauho, 

Rolin is an old word for Buddhist monk. It 
occurs in Ovington, 1690 (vide ante, Vol. XX1X: 
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p. 28) in three forms, raulini, roolim, and 
royolet. It occurs again, in 1801, in Buchanun’s 
Reliyion, ete., of the Buriwus (le, etf.i thus: — 
«These priests by Huropeans commonly called 
Talapoins, and hy Muhammadans Raulins, are 
in the Burma language called Rahans and in the 
Pali Thaynka [for Sangha).” The Bunrnese 
term rahan = Pali aruhanta, a celibate monk, 


The Weepoi, Gerini says, op. cif. p. 55, are 
novices or deacons (mnih-kh‘pdi), but at p. 139 
he says the term for novice is éha@pdt and thipai 
and not &h‘pdi, Muih-pét would mean in 
Peguan “our men” or “our people,” but I cannot 
find the term thapdi for @ novice. 


Bico is clearly the bhikshw ov bhikkhu, the 
begving monk, as to whom De Ta Loubtre has a 
quaint note, p. 119:— “My. Gervaise distin- 
e@uishes the Dulapotns into Balouany, Le hwou-cou 
and Pecou , . . In this Country 1 never 
heard speak of the word Picou, but only of 
Tcohaou-cow.”’ 


Sacareu seems to represent the Sankrat of 
De La Loubere (p. Lit ff), the Lord or Master 
of a Convent (seil, monastery!, “who the mis- 
sionaries have compared to cur Bishops.” 

R. C. Temere, 
8th March, 1968. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


Tun Caoameu-JIVANDHARA OF HARICHANDRA, edited 
by T. 8S. Kurpuswaur Sastri. Tanjore: 10065. 
(Sarasvativilasa Series, No. IV.) 


In two former issues of this Journal (Vol. 
SEXITI, p. 240, and Vol. XXXV.,p. 96) I noticed 
two previously unpublished Sanskrit works of 
the Jaina author Vadibhasirhha which have been 
edited by Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri—~ the Gadya- 
chintamant and Kshatrachiddmani. Both are 
based on Gunabhadra’s Uttarapurdna, and 
consequently are posterior to about A. D. 900. 
The same holds good for Harichandra’s Champu- 
Jivaudhara, now edited for the first time by the 
same scholar. The subject of all three is the 
legend of Jivandhara; but, while the Gadya- 
chintdmant is written in prose and the Ksiatra- 
chidimant in the Anushtubh metre, the new 
work belongs to the champd class, ¢.e., it consists 
of a mixture of ornate prose and of verses in 
various metres. As the editor remarks in his 
preface to the Gadyachintdémani, there are 
passages in Harichandra’s champtt which closely 
resemble certain passages in the two works of 
Vidibhasimha; but it is difficult te decide for 


which of the two authors priority may bec lalued 
in such instances. As Harichandra lived after 
A. D. 900, he is certainly distinet, from that 
namesake of his whose prose composition is 
praised in Bana’s Harshachuritiun, I cannot say 
if he was identical with the physician Harichandru 
who resided at the court of u king Sahasfnka, 
but feel inclined to identify the author of the 
champt with the composer of the poem Dhiarnu- 
Sarmabhyudaya (Kivyamaili, No.8). Both styled 
themselves ‘Mahakavi Harichandra’ and were 
members of the Jaina sect, and on pp. 147—150 
of his edition Mr. Kuppuswaii Sastri notes some 
passages of the Dharinagarimibhyuduya which 
remind us strongly of the Champu-Jtvandhara, 
But, even apart from this connection, the new 
work possesses so much intrinsic merit, and is 
edited with such care and scholarly judgment, 
that it must be considered an important contri- 
bution to Sanskrit literature. The type and 
get-up are excellent and reflect credit on the 
Sri Krishna Vilasa Press at Tanjore. 


; Hi, Huntzsen,. 
Halle, 6th July, 1906, 
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NOTES ON FEMALE TATTOOING FROM OOTACAMUND. 
BY B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S., 
Personal Assistant to the Director of Hthnography for India. 
1. — Tambélas. 


PEASANT woman from the Madura District, has only the pakolam or tank on her arms 
(see Plate, fig. 2). + 





2.—- Palugaundars (Herbalists). 


A woman from Katumbatli in the Coimbatoor (Koimbatir) District has a témare or lotus 
(see Plate, fig. 12) on the dorsum of the hand, and a number of kole or bunches of nails covering 
both arms (see Plate, fig. 2). On her forehead she has a.tenure pachaka (sacred ashes) to show 
that she is a Saiva (see Plate, fig. 3). 


3. — Kavares (Dealers in Cloth). 


A woman has both arms covered with a series of tanks (Plate, fig. 1) bordered by a creeper 
which she calls maligudi-phu or jasmine. On her forehead she has a perpendicular line down the 
middle to show that she is a Vaishnava. She repeatedly asserted that only married girls in her caste 
are tattooed. 


4, — Pariahs.. 


Thirty-three were examined. Of these twenty have a tank (Plate, fig. 1) and shuraldatdny 
or peas (Plate, fig. 4). Three have a nalapure, a straight line with an arrow-head, and a moon, 
chandrat. 


A Christian of Pariah descent has, in addition to all this, a triangular vdngi (armlet) on the 
biceps (Plate, fig, 5), which is usually worn as a gold or gilt-plated ornament on the back of the 
hand, She was unable to explain it, but itis well known in the Thana District of Bombay as the 
tinsel coronet worn by Hindu brides at the marriage ceremony. This and the other tattoo-marks 
are relics of the former Hindu religion of the family, She is a worshipper of Mari-Ma (Mary- 
Mother), but it is to be noted that another Pariah woman, still a Hindu, with the peas tattooed. 
on her arm, is a worshipper of Vir-Mata (Hero-Motlier), an unidentified goddess. 


One section of the Pariahs has the kite depicted in several ways (Plate, figs. 6, 7, 8, 9) and. 
these women assured me that they will not kill a kite at any price. As itis well known that the 
Pariah will eat anything, this tattoo-mark and the repugnance of the wearers to killing the anima! 
tattooed requries explanation, uniess it be accepted that the kite was the sectional totem, 

5. — Badugas. 


A woman has two large circles (Plate, ig. 10) on each temple, together with the usual stars and 
horizontal line between the brows, On her arms she has large combs (Plate, fig. 11), and one at the 
wrist with the symbol of the lotus, t2amare (Plate, fig. 12), On the dorsum of the hand she has the 
sun (Plate, fig. 13). 


On the left arm the name Murgai is tattooed in Tamil. It is that of the woman who 
performed the tattooing and is a sign of the influence of civilization. The comb, the lotus, and 
the sun are due to modern Hindu environment, but on the shoulders she has three dotted 
horizontal lines, which is the tribal-mark of the Baduga, put there as a means of recognition in 
case of loss by seiaure or wandering in the jungles. Here the tattoo-marks throw back to the 
primitive nomadic customs of her tribe. 
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6, -— Gangadhikaras. 


A woman from Mysore has the water-pot of the Ganges (Plate, fig. 14) and the chula or 
fire-place (Plate, fig, 15). She cannot explain this, but the association of the two marks points to 
a Northern origin connected with Sita’s tattooed kitchen (ante, Vol, XXXIIT., 1904, p, 177). 


7. Todas. 
The Todas say that their women are tattooed after marriage or rather conception, as a proof 
of the married condition of these polyandrous women, 


8,— Male Tattooing, 


Owing to the influence of environment, six males have Tamil names tattooed on their arms 
and four cooly women have nothing but the names tattooed. Those names are those of sisters, 
brothers, grandmothers, playmates, and of the women who perform the tattooing. 


Hetero He 


A THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET. 
BY BR, SHAMASASTRY, B.A. 
(Continued from p. 267.) 
CHAPTER II, 
Athurvanic and Tantric Witchcraft, 


While Bhaga is invoked in the Atharva-Veda for progeny and for the maintenance of harmony 
between husband and wife, and is thanked for providing wives, Kama is given the functions of both 
the Creator and God of Love, In the philosophical hymn (IX. 2, A.~V.), Kama, the creative 
desire, is. one of the primeyal forces; while in the hymn (III. 25, 4.-V.) Kama assumes the 
function of Oupid. The consideration of the symbolical practices of the ritual of the latter 
hymn, the performance of which is supposed to arouse the passionate love (vasikarana) of a woman, 
tends to prove that the Athurvanic Kama is no other than symbolical Kama of Tantric literature. 
The hymn is thus translated by Maurice Bloomfield : — 


(1) “May Kama, the disquieter, disquiet thee; do not hold out upon thy bed! With the 
terrible arrow of Kiama, do I pierce thee in the heart.” 


(2) “The arrow of Kama, winged with longing, barbed with love, whose shaft is undeviating 
desire, with that, well-aimed, Kama shall pierce thee in the heart.” 


(3) ‘With that well-aimed arrow of Kama which parches the spleen, whose plume flies forward, 
which burns up, do I pierce thee in the heart.” 


(4) “Consumed by burning ardour, with parched mouth, do thou (woman) come to me, plaint, 
(thy) pride laid aside, mine alone, speaking sweetly and to me devoted.” 


(5) “I drive thee with a goad from thy mother and thy father, so that thou shalt be in my 
power, shalt come up to my wish.” 


The most important symbolical practice, which is to accompany the recital of the hymn, is thus 
described in Kausikasttra:— 
sfnfearseraat eeasr Asay 
HOLHUTAMSCHIAM (MASH SA CTA TLAA- 


39, 28, Kausthastira. 
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‘By means of Darbhyisha-bow with a bow string made of hemp and an arrow whose barb is 
a thorn, whose plume is derived from an owl and whose shaft is made of black ala-wood, the 
lover pierces the heart of the pictorial representation (of a woman).’ 


‘While translating the above sétra, M. Bloomfield interpreted the words ‘*dualekhinim | 
pratikritim”’ as “an effigy made of potter’s clay.’’ But there is nothing in the sétra itself mean- 
ing potter’s clay. The word velkha, which is derived from the same root as dvalekhini, is often 
ased in the text itself in the sense of scratching. 


aaAaeT <eIMca saa Seal fara qwrex: 
46, 21, Kaustkastéra. 


‘While asking the bride to recite the hymn Saptamarydda (seven limits, &., during the 
Saptapadi ceremony in marriage), the pricst draws on the north to the ‘fire seven lines towards the 
east,’ 


Similarly, the word pariléiha is also used in the sense of scratching or drawing, 
qTaT THA wWawiwsaa, 
52, 4, Kausthasitra. 
‘To release a man tied by curse, the earth is scratched.’ 
There is also another hymn (180, VI, 4.-V.), in which a woman is depicted as performing for 


the purpose of arousing the passionate love (Tantric, vasékarana) of a man, the same symbolical 
practice of piercing, with similar arrow and bow, the heart of the pictorial form of her lover. 


It may be urged that the practice of pictorial writing may be true for the time of the 
Kaustkasttra, but that it cannot be admitted with equal certainty for the time of the 
Atharva-Veda. But the consideration of the gambling hymn (7, 50, A.-¥.) will certainly 
dispel all doubts on this point: — 

wae ware fafaaasrsaa dea 
ware TART AUT ATs AVA FT HAA, 
¢, 50,5, A-V. 


I have conquered thee who art scratched here. I have not only conquered, but also 
bound thee here. As a wolf destroys a sheep, so do I destroy thy charms.’ 


While commenting on the above verse, Sayana says that gamblers usually mark certain 
‘symbols on a definite spot, and play on the same spot to ensure their victory. 


Turning now to Tantric witchcraft, we see almost exactly the same practice. I take, 
for instance, twe passages from the Nitydshodasikdrnava and its commentary, the Setubandha 
by Bhiskarananda. The former work is in the form of a dialogue between Siva and his consort 
Parvati :— 

aR aaaTea wAAATTAS | 
ST ATT Bsa weary | 
ACH TSTA NA AAAS HAMA, 
RATATAT TATA MATA Aa 
AIMAMASAASVY TTATATT 


® 6 a 6 a e e e 9 - S 


P. 112, Part 1, Nitydshodasthdr nave, 
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‘The picture of a woman to be captivated, consisting of her face, throat, breast, navel and 
ler generative organ, together with her peculiar ornaments and dress, shall be drawn with 
rochana (a bright yellow pigment prepared from the urine or bile of a cow) in a secluded 
place. The picture of ankusa (a hook used to drive an elephant), combined with the symbol 
of sacved knowledge and the name of the beloved, is to be attached. The symbol of Madana 
(Kama = a straight line between two dots) is to be written in all the joints of the pictorial! 
form. . . + . « « « « (See Plate VI.) 


The other passage runs as follows > —~ 
fataear fags Wa aeALa Tear are | 
Wel foaia Gaal srseayT Paraayaa. t 
TASTIER A AT AAT | 
TAHA THT ACAAMS Area | 


P. 108, Nitydshodasikdrnavea: 


‘Having written in the centre of a large circle the picture of a woman, together with her 
name, one has to think of her as languishing with the effects of love. However great may !w 
the distance, she will run to the lover, abandoning all her fear and shame.’ 


Then follows the commentary on this passage, which clearly manifests the force of 
conservative spirit with which time-honoured customs and doctrines, however crude and 
absurd, were regarded as inviolable. It was likely that, owing to the omission to mention the 
varticnlar writing ingredient in the above passage, worshippers might use other than traditiona! 
materials. With a view to avoid so profane a practice, the commentator kindly took the 
trouble to supply the omission. He says: — 


“The omission to mention the name of the particular writing ingredient mn the above tex 
is due to the consideration on the part of the author that the nature of the material can ba 
easily understood by reference to the rales laid down in similar contexts in other authoritative 
Tantric texts. The Dakshinamiértisanhitd, for example, lays down :— 


‘Hear faracsrar wae ag rare’ 
‘Having drawa the circle with red lead, the worshipper shall contemplate on it.’ 


This kind of decision by reference to outside authority is quite in accordance with the 


tneory of ‘similar contexts’ propounded by the Mimansakas (Vedic commentators) with regard 
to similar rituals. 


This insistence on adhering to long-continued customs. regarding writing materials. is 
equally perceptible regarding the form of pictures. The enumeration made in the first passage 
of such important members as ‘forehead,’ ‘neck,’ ‘heart,’ ‘navel’ and ‘ generative organ’ 
recalls the simple picture of Kaémi-kala in the Tripuropanishad, while it admits of no doubt that 
witcheraft, prehistoric in its origin, Athurvanic in its infancy, and Tantric in its youth, old age 
and decay, has undergone only such modifications as misinterpretations and misunderstandings 
of past traditions rendered possible. It mast necessarily follow that the process of drawing, with 
cow's bile or blood, the rudimeutary outlines of victims, essential to the satisfactory performanto 
cf soreery, is- far anterior to the art of painting and coeval with, and perhaps earlier than, the 
Atharva-Veda. Regarding sorcery itself, Prof. Macdonell observes as follows :!8 — 


“AN India is pervaded by sorcery from the R.-V. (7, 104; 10, 84; 10, 128, 155} through 
the Yajush literature, and curiously enough also the Upanishads (Br. Ar. 6, 4, 12) through the 
a Fi gs tl te 


12 PD, 6, Atharva-Veda; Grundriss. 
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systematic Vidhana texts to the Téntras of the worshippers of Sakti. Especially, the Yajush 
and Sranuta texts frequently abandon for a moment their main theme in keen remembrance of 
him that ‘hates us and whom we hate.’ This is either done by imparting to one or another 
sacrificial act a similar turn by a conscious symbolic modification of the practice or in the 
so-called kémyeshiayah many of which are directed against enemies. ‘Thus the formulas of the 
ritual literature are quite frequently identical with or similar to the prose passages of the 
Abhichavika hymns of the Atharva-Veda. . . . » «+ « » . dn judging the chronology 
of the Athurvan collection in its finished aspect, it is Important ” note that these formulas 
certainly existed in Vedic literature outside the Athurvanic schools, and prior to any Athurvan 
redaction. The practice of sorcery, if not its imprecations, goes back to Indo-European times 
(Avesta, Yatu). Panini, 4, 4, 96, still describes as Rishau,?. ¢.,as Vedic, the kind of mantra 
which he calls ‘hridya,’ according to the scholiast,in the sense of ‘hridayasya bandhanah,’ 
captivating the heart, Vastkarana manirah. Especially forceful is 5, 31, A. V., containing 
a catalogue of homely, animate or inanimate objects, within which spells were instituted : ~ An 
unburnt vessel, grain, raw meat, the cock, goat and other animals, the Garhapatya fire, house - 
fire, house, assembly hall, gaming place, the army, the drum, the arrow and the weapon, the 
well and the burial-place, &c.” 


As the phallic gods Kima and Bhaga of the Tantric literature cannot, as pointed out 
above, be other than the Kama and Bhaga of the Atharva-Veda, phallic worship must have 
necessarily existed in Vedic India, as its existence in medieval and Modern India is fully 
warranted by Tantric literature on the one hand, and by the Kama festival, celebrated even to this 
day, onthe other. The K4ma festival is still observed by a few sects among the Brahmans and 
by almost the whole of the non-Brahmanic community of the Hindus. A rod two feet long is 
tied crosswise to a pole five or six feet in height. One or two winnowers, almost triangular in 
shape, old and worn out, are attached to the cross-bar. This effigy is taken in procession 
through the streets, with the accompaniment of drums beating, with indecent songs sung 
in praise of Bhagadevata and Kimadeva, and with the dancing of harlots. In a definite sree 
in a street, where a number of old and worn-out winnowers are previously heaped up for the 
purpose of burning the effigy, the pole with its cross-bar, as representing Kama and Bhaga, is 
set on fire, while the multitude simultaneously begin to beat their mouths, sending forth loud 
outbursts of hideous sounds. 


Also, the infallible evidence that is furnished by the comparative study of religions, not 
only tends to prove the existence of phallic worship in Vedic India, but also carries it as far 
back as Indo-Huropean times. For while phallic worship was predominant both in ancient 
Greece and Rome, there is no reason to doubt that it formed part of Aryan stock of religions 
and also found its home in India. Regarding the phallic worship in ancient Greece, the 
following description is found in Chambers’ Encyclopedia: — 


«The phallus is a representation of the male generative organs used at certain Dionysian 
festivals in ancient Greece. It was an object of common worship throughout the nature 
religion of the Hast, and was called by manifold names, such as Linga, Yoni, &c. Originally, it 
had no other meaning than the allegorical one of that mysterious union between the male and 
the female, which throughout nature seems to be the sole condition of the continuation of the 
existence of animated beings; but ata later period, more particularly when ancient Rome had 
become the hot-bed of all natural and unnatural vices, its worship became an intolerable 
nuisance and was put down by the Senate on account of the more than unusual immorality to 
which it gave rise. Its origin has given rise to much speculation, but no certainty has been 
arrived at by investigators. The Phoenicians traced its introduction into their worship to 
Adonis, the Egyptians to Osiris, the Phrygians to Attys, the Greeks to Dionysus. The 
common myth concerning it was the story of some god, deprived of his powers of 
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generation ~ an allusion to the sun which in antumn loses its fructilying mfluence. The 
procession in which it was carried about was called Phallagogia, and a certain song that was 
sung on that occasion was called the Phallikon Melos. The bearers of the pkallws which generally 
consisted of red leather and was attached to an enormous pole, were the pkallophort, Phalli 
were on those occasions worn a8 ornaments round the neck, or attached to the body. Aristotle 
traces the origin of comedy to the ribaldry and the Improvised jokes customary on those 
fostivals. Phxzlli weve often attached to statues, and of prodigious sige; sometimes they 
were even movable. At a procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a phallus was carried about 
made of gold and 120 yards long. Before the temple of Venus ab Hierapolis, there stood 
two phalli, 180 feet high, upon which a priest mounted annually and remained there in prayer 
for seven days. The phallus was an attribute of Pan, Priapus, and to a certain extent also of 
Hermes.” 


Besides the consideration of the identity or almost cxact similarity between the practices 
of Tantric and Atharva-Vedic witchcraft under the presidency of the phallic gods, Kama and 
Bhaga, there is also the consideration of epigraphic evidence, which is of much importance im 
determining the chronology of Tantric worship, It has already been described how lines, 
sircles, triangles, and squares or rectangles arc some of the figures that were required in 
assigning a pictorial form, not only to Victims aimed ab in sorcery, but also to the presiding 
deities Kiama and Bhaga. Similar figures, intended of course tu represent some gods ox 
goddesses, are found carved, not only on ancient Hindu coins, but also on pillars and walls of 
ancient temples. There can be no doubt that those coins which bear the symbols of 
K4mi-kala, consisting of one circle to represent face, two circles breast-nipples, and a triangle 
the mysterious organs, are older than coins with regular epigraphic inscription. (See Plate IT.) 
Regarding his own collection of the earliest Hindu coins, James Prinsep observes thus: — 


« Ti20 is an indisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and gold of a fixed 
weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in those countries where civilization and 
commerce have induced the necessity of some convenient representatives of value. The 
antiquarian will have, therefore, little hesitation in ascribing the highest grade of antiquity in 
Indian numismatology to those small flattened bits of silver or other metal which were 
occasionally discovered all over the country, either quite smooth or bearing only punch-marks 
on one or both sides; and generally having a corner cut off, as may be conjunctured, for the 
adjustment of their weight. Their average weight is 50 grains or the same as the fank ov 
3 mdshas of the ancient Hindu metrology. Indeed, the word tanku-sila, mint, goes to prove 
that these are the very pieces fabricated for circulation under that name.” — (Lf’outnote.) 


‘ Many instances of these have been given in Colonel Mackenzie’s collection (figs. 101— 
108 of Wilson’s plates), who describes them as ‘ of an irregular form, bearing no inscription, 
occasionally quite plain and in any case have only a few indistinct aud unintelligible symbols: 
that of the sun or a star is most common, and those of the Lingam (?), the crescent, aud figures 
of animals may be traced. The Colonel’s specimens were chiefly procured. Others have been 
dug up in the Sandabans and many were found at Behat (fig. 14, 2. A. 8. 2.). But the few 
selected specimens in Colonel Makenzie’s collection (figs. 24 and 29) yield more food for 
speculation than the merely smooth pieces above alluded. On all these we perceive the symbol 
of the sun to be the faintest of those present. In two instances (figs. 28 and 29) it is superposed 


by symbols which may be hence concluded to be more recent. These are severally the 2. 
Chaitya (?), the tree, the Svastika rt, and the human figure, besides which, in fig. 26, we 
have the elephant and the bull and the peculiar symbols of figs. 84—87, They are all stamped 


at random with punches,and may uaturally be interpreted as the insignia of successive dynasties; 
authenticating their currency.” 
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“Tn one, fig. 380, does there appear any approach to alphabetic characters, and here the 
letters resemble those of the lds, or of the caves on Western India, the most ancient written 
form of the Sanskrit language. From the above originals seem to have descended two distinct 
families, of which one was produced by the hammer and die, the other by casting in a mould. 
Of the latter, easily recognisable by the depth of the relief, the projecting keel on the 
margin, showing where the moulds were united — and the greater corresion due to the softness of 
the cast metal. — we have various gronps and subdivisions, but most of them agree in bearing the 


wf é é ‘ ‘ sate 
So taonogram for the obverse, sometimes as in figs 34—37, with addition of two smaller symbols, 
Q, like the sign of Taurus reversed.” 


‘“‘On the reverse we have frequently a dog with a collar (and bell ?), guarding a sword or 
a flagstaff of victory ( Jayadhvaja, figs. 20,21, 34, 386). At other times an elephant (fig. 39), 
a bull (37), or the sacred tree (15, 18), and, in rarer cases, the device on both sides is changed ag 
in figs. 40,41. Figs. 18, 42, 43 Gin the latter of which the elephant might easily be mistaken 
for a Devanagari letter} are of the cast species.” . . . 1. 2 1 s 1 0 eo 


“ How far the antiquity of the first Buddhistic groups of coins may have approached the 
epoch of Buddha (544 B. C.), it is difficult to determine, but the acquisition of their similitude 
to the Indu-Scythic coins must have been posterior to the breaking up of the genuine Bactrian 
Dynasty, perhaps about the commencement of the Christian era.” 


As it is unnecessary to reproduce here the figures of all the coins referred to in the 
quotation, only such figares as can throw some light on the nature and form of Indian 
hieroglyphics are reproduced in Plate III. It can be seen from the figures how a circle 
followed by two circles and a triangle beneath are, as described in the verse of the 
Tripuropantshad quoted above, stamped on Hindu coins, the antiquity of which admits of no 
doubt whatever. What in the above quotation is imagined to be a dog with a collar, is no other 
than the figure of Sakti, made up of acircle and two circles, crowned with the figure of half 
moon. Only the circles are not drawn apart and are not exactly circular. This clumsiness is 
clearly due to the rude process of sketching or stamping the hieroglyphies on pieces of metal, 
Similarly, the symbol & , mistaken for Chaitya, is clearly the figure of Kami-kala without the 
triangle, but with an additional symbol of a half moon to form a crown for the goddess. Whether 
the figures of KAmi-kala or of Siva (figs. 2, 3,4, group 1; figs. 19, 33, group 2; and fig. 1, 
group 3 — Plate III.) were superposed after the symbols of similar or different description 
became worn out, it is quite impossible to determine. Anyhow, there is no reason to doubi 
that those coins which contain only symbols are far anterior to those that contain regular 
inscriptions. For it is not only unlikely, but also unnatural, that coins with mere symbols 
should have been struck when writing had become current. 


As regards the relation between these symbols and a few of the Devanigari characters, it 
is not merely either an accidental approach in resemblance or an imaginary one, as in the case 
of Prof. Btihler’s Semitic models and the Brahmi Characters, but such a perfect likeness as 
must necessarily and unmistakably exist between a parent and its offspring. The symbol in 
fig. 48, which, in the above quotation, was not only mistaken for an elephant, but also 
apprehended as likely to be mistaken for a Devanagari letter, appears to have been intended, 
together with the other symbols, to mean the name ‘Ayodhya.’ (= A, wW=y, p or = dh, 
Y=y. The last symbol J =dh, with another symbol [ asin fig.5, seems to have been intended 
to convey the idea ‘dana,’ ‘ wealth.’ Similarly, the symbols in figs. 17 and 18 seem to have 
been intended to mean ‘ Ayodhye’ and ‘ Ayodhyam,’ the Svastika figuresth, FU, like the double 
rectangle of fig. 43, standing for A. It is immaterial whether the ancient mint authorities 
had or had not such an idea while stamping their coius with these symbols, and there is 
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nothing strange in finding in these symbols letters corresponding to the above words, Inasmuch 
as these symbols have been, as we shall see, taken for those letters. 


The coins containing the inscription ‘negama’ are, according to Sir A. Cunningham, 
anterior to the conquest of India by Alexander the Great, inasmuch us they are found to 
contain the very archaic forms of letters, “Besides, the absence of medial vowels in the 
inscription of Ayodhya coins (figs. 11 and 12), and the insertion of initial vowels in the place of 
medial yowels in the inscriptions of Vassudeva coins ( figs. 4,27, group 38, Plate ILI.) are 
incontrovertible proofs regarding the priority of these coins to the time of Asoka, when medial 
vowels are found to have long been completely elaborated. Itence it must be admitted that 
coins with smooth surfaces or with hieroglyphics are far earlier than the 6th or 7th centuries 
B. GC. Can it be doubted then that the description of the hieroylyphics in such Tantric texts 
as the Tripuropanishad, &c., is the reproduction of Tantric tradition of bygone ages P 


Besides ancient coins, the walls of ancient temples, as well as stones lying in the vicinity of 
a few temples in India, are also found to have hieroglyphic symbols chiselled on them. Out 
of the carved and plain blocks of granite aud sandstone found in the bed of ariver in the vicinity 
of Suddyah, Upper Assam, a triangular weather-worn block of granite is said to contain certain 
symbols engraved upon it. Regarding these symbols Major F. S. Hanny observes thus :— 

“They may, perhaps, have some meaning and give a clue to the era of the building, — one or 
two of the letier-like figures assimilate with some of the characters of the aucient Devanagari 
Alphabet ; but the shaded figures are too deeply cut to suppose they are more than symbolical of 
a particular era and people.” 


An examination of these symbols (a3 shown in Plute TV.) will, [ am sure, establish the argument 
I have been putting forward. They are no more than hieroglyphics intended to represent the 
several Tatvas of the Universe, corresponding to the several mewbers of the human frame, and 
thereby form an outline of the picture of a god or goddess, 


The syinbols, marked by ine with nuinbers, may be arranged in the following order :— 


1. Head-dress, 16 & 17. dyes. 
2, Head. 18 & 19 (19 worn away). Ears. 
3. Nose. 20 & 21. Hands. 
4 & 5, Lips. 22. & 23. Trunk. (V&amaparsva Left side 
6 & 7, Arms, and Dakshinapirsva right side.) 
8 & 9%, Cheeks. As the lunes are believed to be 
10 & ll. Legs. Visuddhicbakra, seat of purifica- 
12 & 18. Forehead when placed in tion, the upper portions of the 


parallel lines, 
14 & 15. Thighs. 


figures representing them seem 
to have been unshaded. 

Also those symbols which are carved in the foundation of the enclosure wall of the temple, and 
also on the elephant near the same river, and which Major F. 8. Hanny thought to be typical of 
the mason or of the builders, are evidently the pictures of the “weapons” of the god. The symbols 
matked with Roman numbers in Plate IV. are, (I.) a chakra, (II.) an arrow, (IIL.) a bow withan 


arrow, (IV.) another form of a bow with an arrow, (V.) a lotus bud, (VI, and VII.) some weapons, 
and (VIIT.) a shield or a square. 


Regarding the antiquity of the temple ruins in Assam, Captain E. Tuite Dalton observes 
thus :21 —. 


“The Vogini Tantra, a work of high repute in Assam, as its contents are supposed to have 
been communicated by Siva to his consort Parvati, states, regarding the king Naraka, that, though 
A Err een irecnsetteennsie py menses ntanmersaatneeeiruunennananate 
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an ‘Agur,’ infidel, he was in such favour with the gods that they made him the guardian of the 
temple of Kémikhya.. It is-not improbable that the temple was originally erccted by Naraka; but 
of this we have no certain evidence. The assertion made in the Tantra, however, would at least 
lead us to suppose that the temple was in existence in his days. (Robinson’s MS.), 


«The socket of the yonz is cut so as to accord with the square and octagonal portion of the 
pneerbedwark Or CNCenOal. &. x a: aur ee ws Ge he. et & So et eh oe we Ce we aR eS eS 
The removal of a heap of stones in front of this edifice disclosed the foundation of another 
shrine that appears to have been surmounted by a circular or octagonal temple, This covered 
a crypt some 8% fect below the surface, neatly faced with cut stone, and having at the bottom, 


bedded in a cireular slab or yon, a Mahadeva, in the form of a Linga.” 


To sum up: — The chief doctrines of Tantric system are much older than they have 
hitherto been supposed, and are, in fact, Athurvanic in character — (1) because the Tantric Kama and 
Bhaga, known also by the names Siva and Sakti, are no other thar the phallic god and goddess Kama 
und Bhaga of the Atharva-Veda: (2) because the Tantric and Athurvanic practices of witcheratt 
are almost identical : (8) because the symbols which, as representing gods or goddesses,. are dealt 
with in Tantric literature must precede the manufacture of idols in human likeness: and (4) because 
the same symbols as those treated in Tantric literature are stamped on Hindu coins of 
undoubted antiquity, From this it must necessarily follow that, although the Tantric works which 
furnish ample material to prove the growth of the Devanagari Alphabet out of indigenous 
hieroglyphics may be recent, and in some cases quite modern, yet those Tantric passages which treat 
of symbolical worship and of the meaning and purpose of symbols must be either exact quotations 
from older works, which they replaced, or modern compositions containing ancient traditions. 


CHAPTER ITI, 
The Tantric Hieroglyphics. 


Having thus far investigated the reasons for admitting the antiquity of the Indian 
hieroglyphics, which, as we shall see, have given rise to the Devanégari Alphabet, let us 
now turn our attention to the consideration of the hieroglyphics treated of at length in Tantric 
literature :— 

Rea Hrs PERT TAP TISAI: | 

aaah Tas aa Seay: Rreay GUTHeAT Ut 

ay dfaalt aed Prarerecr a afeenranriea: | 
ATES TIT FATOSTAMaaaay Aer II 

A BWMACT SAWANT SIH SS THT | 
PaUtaeqsad aie eSeaUH aware: I 
ATS RTH STATS SATA AT BRAT 
SLAP TaTPATSTBALATAT: | 
SSA MAAS AATRET: Il 


P. 17, Varivasyérahasya. 


‘In the middle of the forehead does a circular dot shine as the flame of a lamp. Above it is 
the semi-circle which resembles the half moon, both in form and colour, Then comes above it the 
figure of Rédhini, the obstructer, which has the form of a triangle, and is as brilliant as the 
moonlight. But the figure of Nada, sound, is like-a ploughshare, as brilliant as a ruby, between 
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rrr agit wee wSalaniere (A etniniee ae. Heures antennae ne Snr engineer 4A HORII eR ERRORS RM babearnermsafnag ote 
ieee ene nnn Prin ate een eater ne eens 


two ege-shaped fgures. The figure of Nad@ata, the end of qo iv i the Torn of plouch- 
share, touching a circular dot drawn te tks right, ‘Phe figure of Said fs like a ploughshare 
connected with the left one of two circular dots placed in parallel. he figure of Vyapika, 
the pervader, is a triangle starting from a ¢ire ‘ular dot. A verpendiculas straieht line teriainated 
both above and below in a cirele is what is culled Sanwnah, w “hi the vind, The same tiguee withons, 
the upper circle is called Unmana, the mind going up. Above al vaese ‘igures 


circle.’ ( See Plate V.% ) 


1906, 


4 eActeeermins ed fot penta 


iy the preal 


Similarly, in the Siddhdnta-s@r@valy, an Avaina manrseript, uttribuied to Aghorasivacharya, 
more or less the game symbols with two more, are thus desertbed :— 
aia Par awarear Pasay AT aAeaar AerAes: 
Sy STAM AIT SoA ACIS SEA TTA AAT | 
auntie Riaeaantear tat Peaster: 
AHI ATA CAT Her: WA SATSTy | 


“OS: TRIS SHIT: FAT STARIT: WAT ART: PTT AAI: AA: AAA (ST: PRC ST yy AME: sqay 
are a. erat: aaa aes AAT Ale Teaq. sETPATIZe: AEA sft: 


argesaes: TTY Sa: SAA aTaTeaeN As. Gerdic: qreqeaarsawaie: Ara alenwarear: 
meat ara: garattrd waiesamaeos: Fat wi sry fgfaerntear 


om. 


(Ez- 
Sa CAT TUS ase aaa STMT Cal Aaa: Hor. Peas arecarAaygerar: Wear,” 


PLO, Siddheuda-sdrdvali. 


‘Ghosha, sound, is the symbol of god Siva, “2, the letter Ag. Medha, intellizence, is the letter, 
a. Keshama, the earth, is the letter, ta. The vital power is the det, What is called part of 
the moon is the half moon. WNirodhi, the obstructer, is a trianule. A plouvhshiare between two 
oye-ball-like figures is called Nada, The figure of a ploughshare, panel with a dot on the 
right side, is called Nadanta. <A similar figure, but connected with a cdot on the left side, is Sakti. 
A trident connected with a circniar dot is, what is called, Trisikha, tree-headed. The figure of 
double semi-circular curve, with two circular dots, one on the right and the other on the left side, 
called Samanih. A straight line passing up from acircle is Unmandh. Each of these fgares is 
not only to be contemplated upon, but also worshipped.’ ( Sce Plate VIA?) 


Is 


Thus the Siddhdnia-sdrdvali evidently identifies some alphabetic leiters with particular 
hieroglyphics, while such emblems as the half moon, triangle, Nada, Naddutu, &., appear to be 
merely crude representations of parts of the human fraine drawn go as tu aa leet tecta the god Siva. 
The four alphabetic letters, too, enumerated in the beginning of the stanza qinst necessarily mean 
such hieroglyphics as with the rest can give to the picture of the gal an sae human 
appearance. (See Plate VI.) We have already scon how a rectangular figure has been taken to 
represent the earth, Hence, by the word kshama, ‘the carth,’ in the stanza, a rectangular figure 
representing the lower part of the picture is evidently meant, Ag the throat of the gol Siva is 
believed to contain poison, the word visha, ae Seuls to oe r either to the pietare of the throat or 
to that of a cobra, with which the waist of Siva is bulieved to be entwined, Likewise, the Petter A 
(called by the names, medha, intelligence ; amrtta, nectar ; amreta-kulasa, vessel full of uectar) may 


refer either to the middle of the brows, which is the scat of intelligence according to Hindu 


a a er Os ey fe 


22 [The printing of the plates in England has caused errors to creep into the letterpress, most of which will be 


apparent to the reader, as they are chiefly in the diacritical marks used in representing vernaculur words: €. J+ 
bindu in this plate. — Ep.] 


23 [In Plate VL. for ‘ hook (sris)’ read ‘ Keo (srini).? — Ep, ] 
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Plate V. 


© Mahabindu, the great circle. 


Unmanah, the mind colnge upwards. 
‘ oS co 





Samanah, with the mind. 


4 Vvyapika, the pervader. 
= Sakti, strength. 
( ° Nadanta, the end of sound. 
° jo Nada, sound. 
AN Rodhini, the obstructer. 
ar, Ardhachandra, half moon. 
e@ Bindu, dot. 
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DEVANAGARI ALPHABET. 


Plate VI. 


Ghosha =H. 


Medha= A, 
(Vessel of nectar, or the middle of the brows), 


Kshama, earth = L. 


Visha; poison, serpent = M. 


Bindu; vital power. 


Lalf moon. 


triangle. 


Nada, Siva, Kama. 


Nadanta. 


¢ 


Salkcti. 


Tridanda, trident. 


Samanah, with the mind. 


Unmanah, the mind going upwards. 


R. SHAMASASTRI, DEL, 
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O oe 


AAA 


Kami-kala or Sakti. 


hook (sr7m). 
| / the five arrows. 


1 bow. 


pasa, noose. 


W. GRIGGS, LITH 
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philosophy, or to the brain which is called sudhdsindhu, the ocean of nectar, or to a vessel of nectar, 
which Siva is believed to hold in his hands. Similarly, the letter ha seems to represent the trunk 
of the body of Siva. For the Vdtuldgama, another Tantric manuscript, says (p. 67) thus :— 


aae frartarensaara I Fraza | 
are fntrefacacy fests atreaa | 
eat Setieaeh eat agel yat sar | 
wees fare aeaqaravereer II 


‘One has to know that the transcendental god Siva alone is identical with the form of the 
mantra (hrm), which is attributed to him. Nada, the nasal sound of the manira (7. ¢., the symbol of 
Nadinta), is his crown. The letter } is the trunk of bis body. (The symbols of) fire forms both 
the two great arms and the two legs. Thus the letters of the mantra form the picture of god Siva.’ 
(See Plate IS.) 


In order to conform with the four letters of the mantra (Arim), the Vadiuldgama employs only 
four distinct symbols to represent not only the four letters themselves, but also a simple outline of the 
form of god Siva: but the Varivasydrahasya huddles together some twelve symbols as constituting 
both the mantra (hrim) and the form of the goddess Sakti :-— 


CHUA SF TAPNPAWAST aay, 
ATT AHaUPY al ATATSTFATA MHA: | 
sarganraaaedeq era sreaeaearea: | 
feegrérat aarat o wafszate seas tl— 
P. 10, Varivasydrahasya. 


‘The sky, fire, the left eye, a dot, the half moon, a triangle, (the symbols of) Nada, Nadanta, 
Sakti, Vyapika, Semana and Unmant, these twelve constitute the form ot Hrillekha, the drawing 
of the heart, The nine symbols from Bindu to Unmani are collectively called by the name Nada,’ 
(See Plate V.) 


The symbols or letters referred to in the above verse are clearly & (the sky), » (fire), and 
i (the left eye), inasmuch as they are the actual letters of the mantra (hrim). While, according 
to both the Véduldgama and the Varivasyérahasya, the mantra takes the form of Arim, it 18, 
according to the Siddhdnta-sérdvali, pronounced as hlam. Regarding the forms of the letters of 
the mantra, we are told in the commentary of the Vétuldgama to confine our attention to the 
Devanagari Alphabet :— 


~ [oan o~ 


 facarerale: anahtitieanad asa. alate” sad. — 
P. 57, Vituldgama. 


‘The formation of the picture of god Siva by the letters of the mantra attributed to him can 
ouly be done in the characters of the Devanagari Alphabet. In no other alphabets is it possible to 
form the same,’ 


Had the commentator, however, been strict enough in his expressions, he would have, like 
Bhaskarananda, as we shall see, said that the formation of the picture could only be 
accomplished in the traditional forms of the Devandgari. The traditional forms of the 
letters are almost exactly identical with the forms of those of the ASoka Alphabet. 
Following the light thus thrown on the ferms of the hieroglyphics enumerated in the Szddhdnitas 
sdrdvali, they can be drawn as in Plates V. and VI. 
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It is needless to say that all these figures will, if properly conjoined, as in the case of the 
symbols of the Suddyah stone, yield an almost human appearance to the picture of god Siva, 
It is to be noted here how the triangular symbol is pluced side by side with the Phallic symbol, 
This juxtaposition of these two symbols seems to be due to the doctrine that the combination 
of Purusha and Prakriti, male and female principles of creation, can alone bring about the 
Universe. But there is also a practice of drawing (see Plate VIL.) a purely female figure of 
goddess Sakti as described in the stanza of the Tr’puropunishail quoted above. This figure of 
Sakti or Kami-kalé is not so complicated as that of Siva: Plate VI. While commenting on this 
verse of the Upanishad, Bhiskarananda writes thus, upholding the simplicity of the Kam{-kala : 
TIAA Ta WaTAA: wroisaHcsresd Hosea Sralsdraeaere. Sears Tawra : 
P. 34, Vartvusydrahasya. 


‘In the body, too, there are actually only three members, One is from the head down-to 
the throat, the secend from the throat as far as the breast-nipples, and the third from the 
breast: down to the organ of procreation. The limbs, such as the hair, the arms aad the legs, 
are only the branches of the three principal members. 


Further on he says that with a view to have a complete picture of the zoddess Sakti, the 
thirteenth. verse. of the 7'ripuropanishad describes her weapons, ‘The verse rung as follows + 
eouq faaar arate: 
CAT WAAL | 
soft: wayagr a 
PRCT RS THEA 
‘The mother of the Universe, who is its primeval cause and is as red as the early morning 


protects the Universe with a. white hook, and not only binds the wicked with her noose, but 
also kills them with her bow and five arrows.’ (See Plate VI.) 


In justification of the propriety of using a hook for the purpose of protecting the Universe, 

the commentator quotes the following passage from Yaska’s Nirulsta :— 
fear aeriafa war a sear a. 
‘The hook is of two kinds: one is protector and: the other destroyer. 

The goddess Sakti is believed to assume three different forms (see Plate Vil.) according 
as her functions of creation, protection or destruction change. A verse quoted from the 
Partyabhijndnatantra in the Kdmakalé-chidwalli (p. 69) runs as follows :— 

CIE CIECECC CE ICLICE Cm 
aehaearat gy aed KTABar 
TNT AHA TR TTSSTAST | 
‘The goddess of renowned form assumes, in time of protection, the form of a straight line. 


In time of destruction, she takes the form of a circle. Similarly, for creation she takes the 
brilliant appearance of a triangle (Sriigdta).’ (See Plate VII.) 


The egg of the Universe, formed by the union of Siva and Sakti, is thus described in the 
Varivasydrahasya +— ; 
Raters UR asa ET | 
pine whee waa awe walsreaar Il 
walargeat aia. earcsar 
Pe Oly Vad. 


OO 
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DEVANAGARI ALPHABET. 
Plate VII. 


Sakti while protecting the universe. 


Sakti during the destruction of the 
universe. 


Sakti while creating the world. 


Lidian A nhiquary, 


THE SYMBOLS OF THE FIVE ELEMENTS, MODELLED ON THE 


FIVE DIVISIONS OF 


Visarga. 

One, 
the sky. 
the air. 


iz 
ke 
the fire. (2) 


| 


the waters. 


the earth with 8 symbols of Vajru, 
weapon of Indra. 


R. SHAMASASTRI, DEL. 


THE HUMAN FRAME, 


The sky, from the middle of the brows to 
the dbrahmarandhra or the hole on the 
top of the head. 


The air, from the neck to the middle of the 
brows. 


The fire, from the navel to the neck. 


The waters, from the knee-joints to the waist ; 
with two lotus buds. 


The earth, from the legs to the knee-joints. 


W. GRIGGS, LITH. 
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‘With the desire of creating the Universe, the Creator, Brahma, turns his attention to Sakti, 
who forms half of his body. A drop in the form of the moon results. Sakti, in the form of a 
red drop, enters into the white drop. The combination of these two drops constitutes what is 
called vtsarga, emission, and is also the soul of the aspirate #4” (See Plate VII.) 


While commenting on this verse, the author says that the word visarga is, in the above 
sense, synonymous with the exclusively Vedic word agnishomiya, combination of fire and 
moon, and quotes from the Taittiriya Brdhmana (A.2, P.1l)a passage the meaning of which 
is as follows :— ‘The fire enters into the rising sun. Or the sun enters into the fire at sunset. On 
the new-moon day the sun and the moon combine together.’ 


The commentator concludes by saying that the sun is the mixture of red and white drops, as he 
has been entered into both by the fire and the moon, SuSruta, the author of a celebrated Sanskrit 
medical work of the same name, seems to have taken the same view on the procreation of the 
Universe. He writes in the third chapter of his work thus:— ‘The male-seed is lunar and female- 
seed is fiery. This combination of the fire and the moon jis the cause of embryo which finds itself in 
the womb,’ 


The bursting of the mixed drop is metaphorically described as the cause of the hieroglyphics 
which represent the so-called five elements :— 


RHISA TT MHRA TAT A Sar: | 
ALANA TATANC TST SA ATTA YS: Ul 
CATS AAR a: ATTA S TAS ITAHaA | 


P. 10, Varivasydrahasya. 


‘The bursting of the red drop occasions the eternal sound to spring up. That is the cause of 
the letters or figures which represent the five elements — the sky, the air, the fire, the water, and 
the earth. The modification of these five elements or of their representative figures constitutes the 
whole Universe, macrocosm and microcosm.’ 


This idea of a red drop causing the Universe is evidently the generalisation of what, as a special 
ip & nf 5 p 
case, is found expressed in the Atharva-Veda :— 


AAAS SAH HTA 
qaea Paya ag | 
aat fecoeray Farag: 
eat At sTsaTaAT II 
19, 80, 5, A. V. 


‘From the thundering sound which the clouds in union with the lightning made in the ocean, 
came out the golden drop. From that drop came out the Darbha-grass.’ 


The hieroglyphics which are designed to represent the five elements have already 
been dealt with: Plate VII, 


It is thus clear that there are three different sets of hieroglyphics designed for worship. 
First, such simple figures as a straight line, a circle, or a triangle appear to have been severally 
worshipped by beginners. Next comes the figure of KAmi-kal&, which, as consisting of a number of 
simple figures, appears to have been an object of worship after a little experience. As the formation 
of the figure of the hermaphrodite god Siva or Kama requires a considerable knowledge of the 
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constituents of both the Universe and the human frame, it must necessarily have been an object of 
worship among the advanced class of devotees. In defence of the inmanipulation of these figures 
for worship, the commentator on the Vatuldyama quotes (p. 18) the following verse from 
Paushkaratantira:— 


APTREA A SRA ACT WAUAT eazy | 


‘With a view to provide the initiated with a tangible object for worship, this form hag been 
designed and ascribed to the god.’ 


And y= 
STRATA ATES TET: 
Y FECTAHICTUATS: | 


‘A god, with a tangible form, can, in strict accordance with precepts, be worshipped ; for the 
mind cannot grasp anything that bas no form,’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Tantric Hieroglyphics and the Devandigari Alphabet. 
Plate VIII."4 


It is more than probable that the practice of writing the hieroglyphics or ideograms for 
worship and reading in them the names of such gods and goddesses as Kama, Siva, Sakti, 
Indrani, &c., might have suggested to a cluver worshipper the idea of the possibility of their 
symbols representing the initial syllables of their respective names. Also the use of 
monosyllabic ka in the sense of Kama or Brahma, as early as the time of the J/g-Veda and the 
Atharva-Veda, might have plainly suggested the idea of the symbol ol Kama representing ka. 


amen Sara | HER Ara wsTTay Fara | 
Tara aw: aer atrar rsa. 


7,4, 1, 19, Satapathabrahmana. 


‘To which god? To whom is for kaya, the dative of ka, the god of Prajapati? Ku is 
Prajapati. To him let us offer our oblations.’ 


That such is the nature of the hint that occasioned the idea of finding alphabetic letters in 
the hieroglyphics is clearly alluded to in the Tripurdtdpint Upanishal :-— 


UTA SHAT SANT. ST HTS TT BAT 
TTT. aeardigge: Ararshrdtaad aeqitarsar. 
RTA: HR Sarcyifa. AM CTs UT Hat wea. 


‘Though he has the power of growing spotless and is actuated with no desire whatever, he 
feels desirous,«creates a, ka, cha, ta, ta, pa, ya, and ba, and is therefore called by the name Kéma 
and also by the technical name ‘Tat, ‘That.’ But Kama contains within it the letter fa. As this 
" (the hieroglyphic before the eyes) is verily Kama and Tat, it is chosen as the letter ka.’ 


It has already been seen how a straight line between two dots is called by the names Kama, 
Siva, &c. Itis likely that, with a view to represent single sounds by single symbols, this compound 
Bymbol consisting of three figures was converted into a single crogs-like symbol by joining the two 
dots. The ancient Devanagari ka has the form (see Plate VIIT.) of a cross in the edicts of Asoka. 


A A TL TTI A IAS tre Oe ce fener ruses aanenerssoyfoorirnsnpemarstadgee-eretrmssenerasmprapummemtrains 


% [In Plate VIII., facing p. 290, letter 1, last column, for ‘Padan’ read ‘Padau, and in the last line, first 
column, for ‘Ct’ read ‘N’. — Ep.] 
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Ekadasadhar a, eleventh suppor t, 18 one among the many names of the Devanagari letter é. 
In ae phils of Asoka . has a perfect triangular form. In his Setuéandha, a commentary on the 
Nitya@shodasikdrnava, Bhaskaravanda says : — 


HATAAITAA SA AA Ta. aATscar arewarfeatarey HAIMA Seqara. 
P. 14, Setusandha. 


‘Tt is called Konatrayodbhava, born from a triangle, because it is written like a triangle. For 
the letter é of the Nagari alphabet is always written like a triangle by strict adherents to 
tradition.” 


The emphasis laid on the word sdmpraldyihath, “by strict adherents to tradition,” is to be 
moted here; for it is customary among others to write the letter e like a triangle with a tail. 
Regarding this letter, the Tripiurdéapin? Upanishad says thus: — 

aaa whrTega. TIA whe: Fa Paes Pgw waa aeHos sat Bat aaTaA- 
oss ASIST TT SCHR. PATTAPRCHIT ATPATT TAR. TEATSHR TF Wars. Atoy Bs waatarat 
THM IAT. TRL AA Mrat Waa.” 


‘The sun brings forth living beings. Sakti docs the same. Tripurd (triangle) brings forth 
species, Sakti is the eternal Tripura, the great goddess, possessing of a great circle. Who knows 
the circle of fire ? (the circle drawn on earth, within which fire is worshippel). The triangular Sakti 
pervades all things and brings forth species through the magnificent letter, Hence, that letter 
alone ig taken as the best, most respectable and worshipful symbol. Hence, that one adorable letter 
is selected.’ 26 


Hence, it may be believed that this triangular symbol! representing Sakti, Bhaga, HkAdasddha ra 
or Ekapfdini was taken to be the symbol for the initial syllable of the last word. 


The Devanagari letter i is called by the names Kama-kalé, Manmathakala (wife of Ka4ma), 
Hirdakala, part belonging to the breast, and Bindutraya, three dots. It is only in the edicts of 
Agoka, which were and are still Greek to all modern Tantric scholars, that this letter has the form of 
three dots placed at the three angular corners of a triangle. (See Plate VIII.) Regarding this 
letter, the Kd Uimata says: — 


TAI AIST F Pars aT AAA TT, 
AMAT FT Wareay VIHA A AFIS 
TAA TY WR Tae LAA 
BA Aea eA TET AHTE ITAA 
Rat Taira Twa” 
Patala 4, Kdédimata. 


‘Tt is said that the form ofthe fourth vowel is three dots, O, wise goddess, listen, how thy form 
is, in the view of thy devotee, identical with the form of that vowel and how the contemplation of 
that form is not only auspicious but also productive of immense property. The upper dot represents 


pr 


25 Compare similar verses, p. 2, Kidimata. 

2% The Tripurdtapint Upanishad is clearly an attempt not only to represent the Gayatri mantra with @ 
hieroglyphic symbol, but also to make it of the same purport as the Tantric panchadast, fifteen-lettered manira 
referred to above. 

27 Compare stanza 19, Saundaryalahari ; p. 45, Bhashya on Lalitdsahasranama ;and p. 73, Kama-kalé& Chidvalle ; 
also p. 59, Dakshina mirtisamhita. 
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the face, the lower two are the two breast-nipples, The rest of the limbs are to be meditated upon 
as the branches of these members,’ 


Even in the Srichakra of tho Sringeri Matt,?8 in which all the letters of the Devandyari 
Alphabet, together with the Panchadadi, fifteen-lettered mantra, are written, and which, as belonging 
to the oldest religious institution now in existence, may be considered as the oldest possible or the 
exact copy of its ancient pattern, if renewed often, the letter + is not in the form of thres dots, but 
isin the type of the modern Devanagari. Yet, why this letter shoul be called Kama-kala, anid 
Bindutraya is a question which can only be answered on the admission that the hicroglyphic of 
three dots was, of yore, chosen to stant for 7, and that, while its form has undergone modifications 
in consequence of either the carelessness of scribes or the loss or misunderstanding of tradition, its 
names took firm root in the unfailing memory of the Brahmans. Anyhow, it is not unreasonable 
to hold that as the hierogyphic of three dots hag also the name Indrani”? wile of Indra, the initial 
syllable of this word might have suggested the possibility of this symbol standing for 2. One more 
interesting point in connection with this symbol is the remark made by Dhaskarfnanda in his 
commentary on Varivasydrahasya. Ue says that both the air and the letter ¢ bear the naine 
Bindutraya, The air is so called, because it is full of dandus, particles. 


vy 


The Devanigari letter uw is called by the names Uina,30 Karna, year, &c. While performing 
Bijdksharanydsa, which consists of repeating alphabetical letters, tuuching at the same time the 
several limbs and organs of the body with the four fingers of the right hand bent a little, and joined 
together, the thumb being put on the palm of the hand, the devotees of Sakti pronounce 
the letter w, touching their ears. This lotter has the same form as the car in the coins of 
Vasudeva,?! and corresponds to the picture ot the ear among the Suddyah syinbols given above. 
Hence, it stands to reason to hold that this symbol of the car was selected to stand for the initial 
syllable of its name Uma.3? 


The Devanagari letter a is called by the names Amritegvari,33 goddess of nectar ; Ampitikarshint, 
drawing water or nectar into herseli; and Medhd, intelligence, There has been a religious custom 
among the Hindus of all sects from time immemorial to worship as a goddess, at the commencement 
of all kinds of religious ceremonials, a kalaga, or a Vessel filled with water. There are also a number 
of poems describing Sakti as holding an amri¢akalasa in her hand. It is not, 1 presume, far-fetched 
or unreasonable to suppose that at a time when the very name of sculpture was unknown and when 
pictorial writing was to religious worship what idolatry is now, the symbol of the balasa had the form 
vf the letter under question and had a place in the pictorial representation of Sakti. Accordingly, 
it stands to reason that the symbol of the amritakalasa stood for the initial syllable of that word. 
Or, as this letter bears also the name medA@, intelligence, and as the seat of intelligence is believed 
among Tantric worshippers to be the niiddle of the brows, it is likely that the symbol of that part of 
the body might have been selected to represent the letter a, 


The Devanagari letter 6m is known by the synonymous names of téra,?4 téraku and dhruva, 
which mean the pole star. Making allowance for the gradual change which this hieroglyphic 
must, after it had acquired the function of representing the sound om, have undergone in the 
hands of careless scribes, I believe that, in its original form, it was nothing but a picture of the 





RR ee nev epiphany a Pertti glen neg se EES <iaNRSD ao 


elem iti on 


28 The Matt dates from the 8th century A. D., according to archeeological researches, 
*9 See Sabdakalpadruma under ‘i’, 


$0 See Ganesu mantra in the Mantra Mahodaiht, 
3} Figs. 4 and 27, Plate III, Ancient Hindu Coins from Jayap 


Sunder the names of wu. Sabdakalpadruima, 33 See Amritesvart j ee 
8 See the Mantramahodadhi. ritesvart in the Lalitdsahasrandma. 
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pole star drawn for the purpose of worship. Whether star-worship was Aryan or aborginal in 
its origin is a point which I leave for others to decide. So far as its observance among the Aryans 
ig concerned, the phrases ¢érukopadeéa, initiation in the mystery of star-worship, and ¢éraka- 
érahmopadesa, initiation in the mystery of the worship of Star-Brahmé, are, I think, sufficient proofs. 
It may be urged that the word 7é#ra, does not, when applied as a name of the letter under 
consideration, mean a star, but a resonant, and that the word dhruva is applied as a name to the 
letter for the reason that sound is considered as a kind of manifestation of Brahma. But it has been 
seen how the words Kama, Indrani, &c., do, as the names of ka, +, &e., establish their hieroglyphic 
origin and how it is impossible to find out a more reasonable explanation for the origin of those 
names than the one pointed out, Itis not, therefore, unreasonable to hold that, like the names of 
other letters, the names of the letter dm must also point out to the hieroglyphic picture of some 
natural and visible object connected with religious worship, and that ultimately the symbol 
representing ‘star’ was chosen to stand for the complex sound 6m. 


It has been shown how the dendu, male or female creative principle, is described as the source 
not only of the world, but also of the alphabetic hieroglyphics which represent the world. Hence, 
it is more than likely that, when the hieroglyphics were selected to represent specific alphabetic 
sounds, the dindu dot was taken to represent the nasal sound in which all specific sounds are 
regarded as being merged, 


It has already been seen how a white circular dot, together with a red circular dot, is taken to 
represent the male and female principles of creation. These two déndus, written one above the other, 
for the facility of entrance of the white into the red, are called by the name wsarga, emission, and 
wore, of course, taken to represent the visarga sound exclusively peculiar to the Sanskrit language. 
The credit due to the Brahman pandct who invented, or, to speak strictly, selected from the 
Tantric hicroglyphics, this symbol to represent the visarga must be admitted on all hands. For, 
where else, if not in the Tantri¢ symbols, can the inventor, or the formulator, to speak strictly in 
accordance with facts, of the Devanagari Alphabet find such a suitable symbol for the visarga. If he 
is to be given credit for selecting this symbol from the Tantric hieroglyphics, there is no reason to 
say with Prof. Bithler that the originator of the Devanagari Alphabet borrowed twenty-two letters 
from the North Semitic and derived the rest from his own imagination. 


The conception of the Universe, as made up of the sky, the air, the fire, the region of clouds or 
water, and the carth, and as identical with the pindénda, individual human body, has already been 
dealt with. In the ninth stanza of the Saundaryalahari the goddess Sakti is thus described :— 
‘Thou art playing in the thousand-petaled lotus flower with thy consort in seclusion, having gone 
up by the path of ula, spinal cord, alter breaking through the earth, situated in mélddhdra, prime 
support; the water in Manipura, the waist bound by a zone of jewels of various colours ; the fire in 
the navel, the air in the chest, the mind in the centre of the brows, and the sky above all these,’ 


Slightly different in meaning from the above are some passages in the Mantramahodadhi, which 
are quite interesting, inasmuch as they give the alphabetic letters which are derived from these five 
divisions of the human frame :— 

5 gree WIgTaed WaT Tay HA | 
wars Fy eqragy cateqaeeea tl 
STATA ARIAT TTA SE Ag | 
TAI VAATTAT FOSS TAT | 





AAAS ark EA TIRG 


3° Compare p. 105, Sivdrchanachandrika; and p. 224, Kulaprakdsatantra ; and p. 85, Siddhinia-sdrdvals. 
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apysearacd Brat earkrntieraa | 
tara aa CH CACTI | 
gat amaqaed gat TSF ZHNIST AT 
qaAAW TART AeA Ass RATT. 
SAA WTA BESANT | 
STAIM UHRA SS WAT HAAA || 


P, 3, Chap. L., Mantramshodadhz, 


‘The devotee has to contemplate as the golden earth on the rectangular portion of the body 
from the legs up to the knoe-joints, with the léjdkshara la, which is also the bijdkshare of Vaijra, 
the weapon of Indra. He has also to meditate as a mass of white water on the semi-circular portion 
from the knee-joints to the navel, with its l@jdsshara va, and marked with the figures of two 
lotus flowers. He has to recollect as the fiery region that triangular portion of the body which extends 
from the navel to the heart and which is red, decked with a svastika symbol and the dijdkshara 
ra. He has similarly to recollect as the sphere of air that portion of the body which extends from 
the heart to the middle of the brows, and which is in the form of brown circle, decked with six dots 
and the dijdkshara ya. And he has to meditate as the sky on that pure and circular portion of the 


body which extends from the centre of the brows to the Brahmarandhra, a hole on the top of the head, 
and which is decked with its d7jdkshara ha. 


A. reference to Plate VILI. will clearly show how closely the Devanigari la identifies itself 
with the hieroglyphic representing the earth and strongly disclaims the parentage sought for it by 
Prof. Buhler in the Semitic lamed. With regard to this letter, the following passage occurs in the 
Yoginthridaya: — 

AMFIUTA Weqeae(qaTeqaran: 
P, 41, 


‘The earth contains smelling substance. Hence the word Jipz, smearing, suggests a smelling 
substance.’ 


The above passage is thus annotated in its commentary :— 


Fara: Wasa Wh Wea: 
afert: oeatraraat PU HATE: 
‘The characterestic property of the earth is scent. Hence the word Izpi, daubing with scent, 


suggests the earth. Hence the letter 1 (which is the initial sound of that word) denotes 
the earth.’ — 


All that is meant in the commentary is the selection of the hieroglyphi¢ representing 
the earth for the letter 1, with some show of reasoning to justify the selection. We may, therefore, 


assume that similar line of reasoning as the above one guided the selection of other 
hieroglyphics for other letters, 


Regarding the letter va, the Vdtuldgama says as follows :— 


eRe arEt ars Ae feraa | 
Hoey Bilt Wala alea qeqqupPers | 
AARICEANTG AAT we ew 


P. 51, Vdtuldgama. 
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‘The letter va is sacred to Varuna, the god of waters, and to waters. It has its abode in ie 


marrow, being the fourth in the order of creation (of the bod 
y). Whatever na t ; 
waters are also the names of the letter va,’ mes there are for 





The ancient Devanagari letter va is more plainly identical with one of the lotus buds of the 
hieroglyphics representing the waters, or the waist, than with the Semitic waw. (See Plates I. and 
VITL.) | | | 


The letter ra is regarded as sacred to fire and bears the name Rakta among its other names 
synonymous with fire. In his commentary on the Varivasydrahasya, Bhickardnanda compares the 
symbol of fire and of the letter ra to the smoky zone of a flame :— 


HUAI AH SHAT 


‘The letter ra is like the smoky zone that stands just above a flame.’ 


This symbol, being called Rakta, seems to have stood for the initial letter of that word and has 
a better resemblance to the ancient Devanagari Ictter than the Semitic aesh, (See Plates I. and 


VU) 


The Devanagari letter ya can be no other than the picture of the nose, for regarding this letter, 
the Mantramahodadhi says as follows :— 


Twas Maa aaa FATA | 
cqathad Aedt areata esa, 


@ o Vd e a o ° 


afeied aaa aeatsa Taal | 
P. 4, Chap. 1, Maniramahodadhi. 


‘The devotee should, contemplating the dija of air, inhale the air which, on being made dry 
inside his body, he should reduce to ashes by the dia of fire (ra), Having forced out the ashes, 
he should exhale the air through the dia of air,’ 


The word véyubija in the above passage means both the nostril and the Devanagari letter ya, 
for contemplation on the dija of air is nothing but thinking of ya ; and exhaling the air through 
vdyub{ja must necessarily mean breathing out the air through the nostrils, 


The Siddhanta-saravalt says :— 
CST AST SATATATCHT: 
‘The Ztjas, hieroglyphics of the five elements, are la, va, ra, ya and ha, respectively, 
commencing from the earth? 


In the edicts of ASoka the Ictter ya has the same form as the nose. Hence it may be argued 
that the symbol representing the nose of god Siva was taken to stand for the Sanskrit ya sound, 


The letter has’ is called by the names Siva, gagana, the sky, and Amhsa, the sun, and has in 
its ancient form a better resemblance to the hieroglyphic representing the skull or the head of Siva 
than to the Semitic Ze. (See Plates I. and VIII.) It is more than probable that the symbol of 
the sky stood for the initial sound of its name hamsa. 


cqrmoeserepmenencc nc tt ES At Pf PSP SRS OS NC 
36 Page 51, Vatuldgame. ; 8% See under ha, Sdbdakalpadruméa, 
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The description of the goddess Sakti, as armed with bow and other weapons, has already been 
referred to, In the Afantramahodadht the military array of the goddess is thus described :— 


qa AIT ARIS CAPT, 
aes seated CARTE | 

CH LTeA CT ACA ET AEA 

Sat eareeqrerants Faare || 


Stanza 61, Chap. I. 


‘The goddess — who bears in her hands 2 rope or noose, a bow, a garland or a chain, a skull 
a bulb-headed cudgel, arrows, and a trident, who being of red colour is standing on a red lotus flower, 
situated in a boat launched in the ocean of blood, and who is the vital power and is possessed of three 
eyes = the devotee has to contemplate,’ 


While describing the weapons of the guardian deities of tho® ten quarters, the 
hieroglyphics of the weapons are thus identified with alphabetic letters :— 


AZASAA AAIEACATSIT LAS AaaSa | 

qral Arar Aly Frey areteqaesdaare | 
o~ * +€ =e — me, 

AUT TIT ART TAT WI || 


Verses 70, 71, Chap. I. 


‘T shall now talk of the extraction of that mantra whichis comfortable to the meditator, Having 
pronounced the three syllables that stand for the nose, the goddess Maya, and the cudgel, and 
haying also pronounced the seven letters, beginning from ya@ and ending 
h combined with o (the sky combined with the star), all these cight letters b 


nasal sound (Indu, moon), the devotee has to chant the seven-letter 
Va, 8a, sha, and sa).? 


with sa, together with 
eing combined with the 
ed mantra (namely, ya, ra, la, 


Ti has been scen how the ancient Devanigari letters la, oa, ra and ya are, as the biaksharas of the 
earth, water, fire and air, the exact representations of the legs, the waist, the arm or a line going up 
from the navel, and of the nose. Hence, it seems probable that, owing to the loss or misunderstanding 
of tradition, the same letters are here called as sacred to the weapons, such as a noose, a bow, a chain, 
and a cudgel. In his commentary on Lalitisahasrandma,8 Bhaskarinanda regards the dental 
letters tha, da and dha as the 3} jalskaras of the bow. Likewise, Lolla, in his commentary on the 
Saun laryalahari,? calls the compound syllables drdm and drim as the bijaksharas of the arrows. 
Hence, we may take any one of the letters tht, da, dha, preferably dha, as having once been the 
hieroglyphics Tepresenting dhanus, the bow. Also it can be casily perceived how the letters da and dha 
have a better and clearer affinity to the Tantric symbol of the bow than to the Semitic daleth. It may 
therefore be taken for certain that the hierogylphic representing dhanus, the bow, was selected to 
stand for the initial sound of its name, The derivation of the letters tha and da from the same symbol, 
or probably the selection of different kinds of the symbols of bow for tha and da, is more evident than 
their derivation, as fancied by Prof. Buhler from the Semitic daleth. (See Plates I. and VIII.) 

: 

Equally clear is the selection of the letter ga, fr 
symbol of trident, gla or trisitla, seems to have 
Of pasa, noose, and sra@k, garland or ch 


om the symbol representing sara, arrow, The 
been selected for sha, while any one of the symbols 


ain, seems to have stood for sa, the initial sound of srak. 


3 ae aA A AS fas PEA 
> See under the name Krodhikfréakugojjvala, Laliiasahastrandma, *9 Stanza 19, Saundaryalahari. 
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The letter pa bears such names as dakshapdréva,*° right side of the trunk; sendnth, the 
commander of an army; marichth, ray of light; pavanah, the air; and ganih, the planet Saturn. 
[t is needless to say that in its ancient form this letter has a better resemblance to the right side of 
the trunk than to the Semitic phe turned, according to Prof. Bihler, topsy-turvy. Ag the symbol of 
the right side of the trunk bore the names péréva or side and pavana or the air, it seems to have 
easily lent itself as a symbol for the initial sound of those words. (See Plates I. and VIII.) The 
suddyah symbols referred to above clearly testify to the existence of two symbols for the right and. 
left sides of the trunk. 


The Devanagari letter ma is called by such names as visha, poison; mahkdvira, great warrior ; 
mahdkdya, of great belly or body ; Meru, &c. It has been shown how the ancient Devanagari ma 
resembles a serpent, indicating poison. Being called by meru and other names beginning with 7, 
the symbol of a cobra round the waist of the god Siva seems to have lent itself more easily for the 
letter ma than the Semitic mem, with its top chopped off and its belly created and swollen, 
could do, 


The letter kha bears the name khdtita, beyond the sky or the head which corrresponds to it in 
the human frame. Accordingly, the ancient Devanagari kha must have been clearly represented by 
the symbol of «nmant or unmandh, to which the letter ‘ha bears a better resemblance than to the 
Semitic goph, which indeed might better be the Devanagari chha, turned topsy-turvy. The symbol of 
khatiia or unmani, mind going up, could easily stand for the initial sound of its name. 


The letters gha and cha are called ghantadhirint and charmamundddhara, respectively. 
Regarding the goddess Chandi holding a bell in her hand as implied by the first word, and bearing a 
head with its skin not removed, as conveyed by the last word, the Mantramahodadhi says as 
follows :— 

ME HTT Brvaears Ts WTS Fre: 
ag arta Aiaraaa wa SATs | 
BARAT ANAS ST HAT a Ses TT Het 
AoIAAMAARAUTIT a ST ATA SATA 
MAAR Tay Ts a: SSA 
qos Tinala TAA Wea TAT SIATHTT | 
qs wararsda a cad get: TareTAt 
az Vidinssiite agreed airsigara Il 
Stanzas 144 and 145, Chap. 18. 


‘{ adore that great goddess Kali, whose mouth, legs and teeth are as shining ag a blue stone, 
who, possessed of three eyes, is not only decked with all kinds of ornaments all over her body, but 
is also armed with a sword, a discus, a club, arrows, a bow, an iron bludgeon, a lance, a shield, 
a head, and a conch-shell, and whom the Creator, with a view to destroy the demons, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, when god Vishnu was asleep, extolled for protection. 


‘L adore that great goddess of Wealth, who is born of the collected energy of the gods, who bears 
in her hands such as a rosary, a battle-axe, a club, arrows, the thunderbolt, a lotus flower, a bow, 
a drinking vessel, a rod, a hatchet, a sword, a skin of water-animals, a bell, a liquor-bottle, a lance, 
a noose, and the discus of Vishnu, and who, as bright ag a coral-stone, destroyed the demon Sairibha.’ 


The legend of the destruction of Madhu and Kaitabha is found described not only in almost ali 
the Purdnas, but also, curiously enough, in the Jaina literature.41 Hence, the description of the 


— 





#9 See under Pa, Sabdakalpadruma. #1 P, 238, Samavayange Sutra, 
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voddess Chandi, as bearing a bell and a head during the dest riviton of the demons, cannot be a recent 
faney. Accordingly, it may be assumed that, in the pictorial representation of Sakti, such 
eroglypbies as could ropresent a bell and a head found a place, and that during the time of the 


| 
formation of the Devanagari Alphabet, those symbols were selected to stand for the respective initial 


sounds of thei names. 


W 


Brahma letters, 


(See Plates I. and VIIL.) 


It is unnecessary to say that the symbols of a bell and a head bear a eloser 
resemblance {o the ancient Devanigari gla and che than the Seniutic cheth and tsade do to the 


The letter ta goes by the names fanka, a sickle: ardhachaudra, the half-moon ; kamandalu, 
a drinking vessel peculiar to the ascetics ; and in its ancient form has a better resemblance to then, 


than to the Semitic faw or ¢heth, 


The character na seems to have resulted from the symbol of ndddnée, end of sound, as it 
approximately resembles it rather than the Semitic nun. 


(Lo be conten ned.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


TIBETAN ILLUSTRATION OF THE YAUDHEYA 
TRIBAL ORGANIZATION. 


Tne well-known ‘warrior’ type coins of the 
Yaudheyas, which are abundant at Suabdranpur 
and near the Satlaj, bear the legend Yaudheya 
ganasya jaya, ‘victory to the Yaudheya tribe.’ 
They occur in three varictics, the first of which is 
without any numeral on the obverse or any 
detached symbol in the ficld of the reverse ; the 
second exhibits the syllable dvi, apparently an 
abbreviation of dvit?ya, ‘second,’ on the obverse, 
and a vase in the reverse field; while the third has 
the syllable tri (tritiya, ‘third’) on the obverse, 
and a shell in the reverse field. These facts, 
combined with certain allusions in inscriptions, 
ure interpreted as meaning that the Yaudheya 
nation or tribe was governed under some 
form of tribal autonomy, and not by a king, 
the nation or tribe being divided into three 
sections or clans, Most of the coins of this 
class probably belong to the third century, but 
they may come down to about 380 A. D,, the 
approximate date of the absorption of the 
Yaudheya territory in the empire of Chandra- 
cupta ll. Many ‘ kingless ’ nations are known 
to have existed in ancient India, as, for example, 
the Malloi (Malavas) and Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas) 
of Alexander’s time in the Pafijab; the Lichchhavis 
of Vais&li; the Kinindas, Arjundyanas, &. In a 
previous paper I have shown very strong reasons 
for connecting the judicial institutions of the 
Tachchhavis with those of Tibet (ante, Vol. XXXII, 
1903, p. 233), and I have now come across an 
observation which suggests that tribal con- 
stitutions, like that of the Yaudheyas, may 
have been of Tibetan origin. It is quite 


possible that the ‘kingless’ nations belonged to 
the older Mongolian stratum of the popniation, 
which entered Tudia from the north-east, and not 
to the Aryan, o1 Indo-Huropean stratum, which 
was formed by uunugration from the north-west. 
The weekly edition cf the Madras ALuil, dated the 
12th July, 1906, notices a paper by Mr, BE. H. 
Walsh, as having been read at the meeting of the 
Royal Astalic Society Cipparently the Bombay 
Branch) on the -#th of that mouth, in which an 
accounts was given of a curious form of elective 
chieftainship discovered in the Chumbi 
Valley. The members of the tribe which 
possesses this institution believe it to be of great 
antiquity. he tribe (the name of whieh is not 
mentioned in th. abstract) is divided into two 
halves, each of which has the right in turn toe 
appoiut two chicfs holding office for three years, 
When the time of election draws near, each 
village appoints electors, who meet and select the 
two men considered most suitable. The election 
takes place in the fourth month. The mitiation or 
consecration of the new chiefs is performed in the 
seventh month. The tribe then assembles before 
an altar on which a yd@é is sacrificed, and the chiefs 
swear to do their duty. They then assume 
charge, and dispose of all judicial and other 
business pertaining to their office, while their 
predecessors retire into private life. 

For the purpose of illustrating ancient Indian 
tribal constitutions, this slight abstract of 
Mr. Walsh’s paper suffices, becauseno record exists 
which gives any details of such constitutions, and 
it would be in consequence impossible to compare 
the old institutions in India proper with the full 
description of the existing Tibetan arrangements. 


Aucient Tantric 


English Devanagari letters | Lieroutyphies. 
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Names of the Hieroglyphics. 


| Kama, Siva. 


Ekapdda, EkAdaSAdhara, Sakti, &c. 
Indrant, Kami-kala. 

Amrta Kalasa, Amrtésvari. 

Uma, Karna. 


Tara, Dhruva. 


| Bindu. 


Visarga, Agnishémiya. 


Kshiti, Lipi, Padan. 


| Varuna, Manipira, Padina. 


| Rakta, Bhuja, Dipagrakajjala. 


Vayu, Nasika. 
Sara. 
Sila. 


Pasa, Srak. 


| Kapala, Déha, Sirah 


| Dhanuh. 


Dhanuh. 


Dakshinaparsva, ParSva. 


| Visha, Mahakaya, Méru. 
| Khatita, Unmant. 


Ghantadharint. 


Charmamundadhéarini. 


| Tanka, Ardhachandra. 


Nadanta. 


W. GRIGGS, LITH. 
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But it is worth noting that a tribe in the 
Chumbi Valley still preserves an institution of 
great antiquity, which recognized the division 
of the tribe into two sections or clans, each 
vested with the right to elect in turn two 
chiefs, who derive their power wholly from 
the popular vote, and not in any degree from 
hereditary claims. 


It is easy to believe that the Yaudheyas 
may have been similarly divided into three 
sections, each of which in turn elected the 
tribal chiefs. 


I fear that there is no chance of our ever being 
able to recover anything like accurate knowledge 
of the ancient tribal constitutions of India, but, 
if we cannot affirm positively what their nature 
was, examples like that cited help us at least to 
understand what kind of arrangement is likely to 
have existed. 


Vincent A. Suivu, 
8th August, 1906. 


COO SS RCE? 


CUSTOMARY LAW REGARDING SUCCESSION 
IN RULING FAMILIES OF THE PANJAB 
HILL STATES. 


HERE is another illustration of the customary 
rule that the son whose birth is first reported 
to the ruler (and not the first born gon) is his 
heir-apparent. Madan Sain, Réj4 of Keonthal 
State, had two rdéni7s, one from Bashahr, the other 
trom Hinddr (Nalagarh) and both of them 
became pregnant at the same time. The 
Bashahri réné accordingly planned that, if her 
co-wife gave birth to a son before she herself 
did, the news should be kept from the Randa, 
The Hindari rdné did give birth to a son first, 
but the Ran’ was not informed of the event and 
it was determined to kill the boy, so Matha, 
a Chhibhar Kanét, took him away secretly to 
Hinddr where he was named Antip Sain — and 
not put to death. On Madan Sain’s death his 
son by the Bashahri réné was proclaimed Rani, 
and so Andp Sain went to the Raja of Garhwal, 
then a powerful chief, and sought his aid. The 
Raja bade him prove that he was Madan Sain's 
eldest son, so he placed two arrows in the temple 
of Badri Narain by night, one for himself, the 
other in his rival’s name, declaring that the 
arrow of the eldem son would be found bent. 
Next morning Antp Sain’s arrow was found to be 
bent, so the Raja gave him a written declaration 
that he was the rightful heir and declared him 


1 See ante, p. 2383, and Vol. XXXIV., p. 226. 


Rand of the Kéonthal State? Armed with this 
authority, Madan Sain returned to Kéonthal, 
where the people proclaimed him Rana, 


H, A. Rose. 
22nd May, 1906. 


be ee J 


A WOMAN’S WILES. 


it may be of some interest to note that the story 
published under the above title by Mr. W. Crooke, 
ante, p. 146, occurs in the well-known collection 
Vetdlapatichaviméati, which is embodied in 
Somadeva's Kathisaritsdgara and exists in Hindi 
as Baitilpachist, In the Sanskrit original it 
makes part of the story of the he-parrot and the 
she-maina (Skr. sérikd), who have a controversy 
on the comparative inferiority of woman and man, 
Hach in his turn relates a story to demonstrate 
the wickedness of the other sect, and the tale 
told by the parrot is that which was published as 
No. VIII. of My. Crooke’s Folktales from 
Northern India. There are only some slight 
differences in the details of the story. In the 
Sanskrit work the spirit ( Vetdla ), who has entered 
the corpse of the paramour, bites off the nose of 
the faithless lady at the moment she tries to 
kiss his hps. At the moment I cannot give the 
exact references, but these can easily be ascer- 
tained by consulting the works quoted. Of both 
the Sanskrit and Hindi collections there exist 
Enelish translations. 

J. Pa, Voasrt, 


—w 


THE ALLEGED CUSTOM OF NAMING A HINDU 
AFTER HIS GRANDFATHER, 


Wits reference to the note published, ante, 
p. 125, Prof, Alfred Hillebrandt of Breslau has 
been kind enough to favour me with references 
which prove that the custom had the formal 
sanction of text-writers. He cites a passage 
in Patafijal’s ITahdbhishya, 1, p. 4, quoting 
the prescript of the YAjfiikas to give a son 
a name tripurushintikam anaripratishthitan, 
The Sanskdraratnamald (p. 655, where the 
materials are collected ), he observes, explicitly 
says that the son’s name should be one or other 
of three ancestral names, that of the father, 
grandfather, or earlier ancestor; tripurushd- 
nuvikam || pitdmahdditritaydanyutaman ndmea- 
karyam ttyarthah. This rule covers all the cases 
of royal homonymy which I cited from the 
genealogies of ruling families. 





Vincent A. SMITH, 





2 This would appear to show that Kéonthal was at this perioda feudatory of Garhwil, Madan Sain was 


contemporary with Mahi Parkash of Sirmir. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Juncameer, Junkeon.' 


TxEsE Anglo-Indian terms of the old days 
appear under many an almost unrecognisable 
form. Junkeon, &c., means “customs” and the 
Juncameer or Juncanner, a collector of customs. 


The term was also applied to the custom-house 
itself, 


1507. “The Talapois persuaded the Iangoman, 
brother to the King of Pegu to vsurpe the 
kingdome which hee refused pretending his 
oath.’ — Nicolas Pimenta in Purchas IL, 1747. 


1668. 
Johns Contrey and brings this Kinge great store 
of money, cald Juncan [chungam] money or 
Custome .. . This was y® first iunet money 
I paid, otherwise cald head money, soe much for 
a Man and doble as much for ahorsse . . 
When we caime to Junkann, I lighted of iy 
horsse and gote on y@ Ox . . . Im every 40 
Leagues theire was Junkanns, who tooke head 
money this is y® great Junkinn Towne 
called Halloe [Halabas, Allahabad]. . . . they 
knew y® Marchants would pass by y® vpper way 
to save theire Junkin money.” — Richard Bell’s 


Journey and Travels to the Hast Indies and the - 


Mogul’s Country. Brit. Mus, Sloane MS, 811. 


1668. “It hath been severall times proposed 
to us to send some persons to Portanova to make 
provision of Cloth for England but 
being soe farr distant it is not convenient to 
brimg it thence by Land . » and theseverall 
Junckans in the way hither swell the charge too 
much.” — General Letter from Fort St. George, 
India Office Records, O. C., No. 3171, 


1676, ‘By the Grace of God Sultan Abdula 
Hossein. — The Royall Phyrmaund or Command 
of our Majesty that shines like the Sunn; wee 
have thought fitt and convenient and doe hereby 
require and command all our Ministers of State, 
Governours, Sub Governours Juncanners, as 
well for the time being as to come ... to 
know and take notice &c.’? — Appendix to the 


Diary of Streynsham Master, p. 344, India Office 
Records, 


R, C. Tempre. 
&th March, 1906, 


* All y® tobacco comes out of Prester 


iS TOBACCO INDIGENOUS TO INDIA? 
EVERYBODY knows that all ordinary authorities 
agree that the tobacco plants — species of 
Nicotiana -- are natives of America, and that 
the use of tobacco was introduced into Hurope 


| in the middle of the sixteenth century, and into 


India at a slightly later date, 


But an anonymous writer in the Times on the 
22nd November 1902 asserted that ‘there can 
scarcely be a doubt’ that the tobacco plant is 
indigenous to India, and that tobacco, although 
not used for smoking, was known to the natives 
for centuries before the date commonly assigned 
for its introduction. The writer of the article 
alleged that the Indian tobacco was introduced 
from Persia, and was cultivated at Dinapur 
under the name of the ‘Darabgerd’ plant.- He 
also averred that another variety, known as 
‘Lunka,’ which was grown in the Kistna( Krishné ) 
and Godavari Districts, had been introduced into 
those districts from Kaira ( Kheri ) on the 
Bombay side, about 13870 A. D. According to 
him, both varieties were used by the Hindus for 
medicinal purposes, 


The writer referred to gave no authorities for 
his curious statements. I made a note of them 
at the time, which has now turned up. During 
the four years which have elapsed since the 
publication of the contribution to the Times 
I have not seen any mention of the subject, and 
now write to ask if any reader can offer an 
explanation of the assertions made by the corre- 
spondent of the Times. Sofar as I know, they 
are opposed to the evidence. 


Vincent A, Smrrz. 





YUNG-DRUNG — LAMAYURU. 

In my _ article on Balu-mkhar,  anie, 
Vol, XXXIV., p. 206, I translated a passage in 
inscription No. ILI. as follows: — “ which belongs 
to (the village of) yYung-drung.” The vernacular 
is also translatable by ‘adheres to the Bon 
Religion,” because yuru or yung-drung is a Bon 
symbol. This is probably the correct rendering, 
as, by popular tradition, the ancient name of 
Yung-drung was Lamayuru, a place which is 
held to have been the head-quarters of the Bon 
Religion, and, in ancient times, the religion of 
the people and their masters was identical. 

A. H. Francke. 


eee 


1 Vide Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, 8, vv. 
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BY ROBERT SEWELL, M.B.A.S. 


A. — Burma, 


[, — Inscriptions at the Yut-saui Temple, Pagés. 


* J one of Pagan, on the Irrawady River, in the side of a deep raving, is the well-luewa 
i Buddhist cave-temple cailed the Kyaukkt: Onmin, which was a viidra, reserved for th 
use of the Mahayana monks after the great Hinaydua reform about the year 1182 A.D. Outhe hich 
grvund immediately above this temple stands a smail shrine, outwardly in good preservation, called 
tlhe Yat-sauk Temple, in the antaréla of which, on the left wall, is an elaborate fresco in black and 
white. It consists of a large number of small squares, each of which represents so far as van |: 
in iiged a Jataka story, with a line of descriptive writing underneath. The characters of these 
useriptions look older than those of an inscription ou another wall which bears a date corresponding 

é A. D. 1220 ; and, considering the bad condition of the plaster on which the designs and rere 
were painted, it 1s much to be hoped that they may soon be photographed and published. The 
jiustration (fig, 1 of the Plate attached ) is from a photograph taken under circumstances of great 
diffiruty by Mr. Wallace, Deputy Commissioner of Mying yan. 





eae 


IT. — Glazed tiles at the Ananda Temple at Pagan. 


The outer wall of the basement of the great Ananda Temple at Pagin is ornameuted with 
a series of green glazed terra-cotta tiles which the archeological authorities officially describe as 
representing the J@faka tales. This, I think, is a mistake. JT examined the whole series and fnd 
that in each tile there is but a pair of figures, the two in each being similar to ove another (ig. 2 ot 
the Plate), They are probably intended to represent goblins or demons, either with a view of 
terrifying the worshipper into good behaviour and reverent gratitude towards the saviour, Buddha, 
up merely in the spirit of medieval Huropean cathedral-builders, who depicted the devils as leit 
outside the holy place and suffering from the extremes of heat and cold. Under each pair is a line 
of inscriptiun, which should be deciphered. 


Tu Plates DX. to XTIL. of his article on the Amntiyasdtties of Rdmatiadlésa, ante, Vol. XXIL, 

oa Richard Temple has depicted several similar terra-cottas from the remains in Ramatitia-desa. 

hose on Plates X. and XI. are clearly nuthing but ogres or bogies, But the author has placed 

suveral of these together in his Plate VIIL., tig. 1, and, in that position, inclines to thins that they 

represent a battle. It appears, however, more probable that his es camples were intended tv be placed 

in uositions similar to those occupied by the Ananda Temple terra-cottas, ¢. ¢., separately fixed as 
raedallions decorating the outside of the basement member ol a temple. 


TIT. — List of the Principal Pagodas ut Pagiin. 


A chronological list of the principal temples at Pagau with the dates assigned to each and the 
names of the builders, extracted from the official records, may be tound useful to siudents as 
shewing the period of the great building age at Pagan. There are only one or two structures, here 
and there amongst the innumerable temples, which seem to approach the original Indian model. 
These are possibly older than the large ones here catalogued ; but all have an elevated basement 
under the stépa-formed dome, and must be placed some centuries later than the last of the tras 
Indian originals. 


The traditional date of the B&-p‘aya or Pumpkin Pagoda, on the river bank, is A. D. 
18-243, and it is said to have been begun by King Pydsawdl, but 1 understand that there is nothing 
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extant which can be quoted in support of this theory. The 
accurate ;— 


following list is considered historically 


Ag oD, 
Five temples, built by King Taungthtigyi ; “oe vee LOth century 
The lower storey of the Kyaukkii Onmin (the dgamontaien of aie his attril i ile 
to Hindu sculptors), earlier than the reign of Anawratha, ¢. ¢., abuut or before,,, 


aaa es 


¢. 1009 
The Nan P’aya, or Manuha’s } 
Palace, 
Manuha’s Temple .. 6 These four were built by King Anmawratha .. én 10593 
The Shwésandaw .., se | 
The Lawkinanda ... ..J 
The Pathdthdmya, built before the Ananda ... ee re oe ies ? 
The Nagaydn, prototype of the Ananda, built by King K yininititia ve vat 1064 
The Ananda, built by King Kyhnzittha (still in use) ae se ae =e 1099 
The Shwégigyi, built by King Alaungsithi ass oat ave oe ss lid] 
The Thatbinnya, built by King Alaungsithu Bie me 7 a a 1144 
The Dhamayingyi, built by King Naratha aia aes be si re 1170 
The Gawdapilin, built by King Narapatisithi see - ses a -- L174—98 
The Sulémani, built by King Narapatisitha “a ee he 1182 
The upper storeys of the Kyaukkii Onmin, built by K. Narnratatent roe ees 1188 
The Dhamayazika, built by King Narapatisithu ... oes abs ‘ae oe 1196 
The Mahabdadhi, built by King Nandaungmyé Min a gas ee ids 1198 
The Mingalazédi, built by King Tayékpyémin ase oe on oe ivdl 


IV. — Inseription on a Votive Tablet from Pagéin. (Plate I., fiy. J.J 


Fig. 3 of the plate shews the lower portion of one of the votive brick 
found in connection with medieval Burmese remains, and at Buddha Gayd. It is given here in 
order to call attention to the inscription at the foot. A yreat heap of these tablets hes in the cave 
behind the statue of Buddha in the Kyaukku Onmin, and it would be well for the Archeological 
Department to have this mass carefully examined, catalogued, and preserved In some museum 
Objects of much interest might be found there, besides the broken terra-cottas, 


tablets so commonty 


These votive Tablets appear to be all similar as regards the inscription; though many are found 
with different groups of Buddhas and without inscriptions, while in others the inscription is in 
Nagari. The Buddhas are thirty in number if the central figures are counted, twenty-eight if the 
central ones are omitted. All are in the bhitmi-sparsd mudrd, or earth-pointing attitude 


I consulted a number of distinguished scholars as to the reading of this inscription, but without 
much success. No tables of Burmese paleography have yet been published, and therefore few 
European savanis have as yet had much opportunity of acquiring such a knowledge of the old 
characters as will enable there to read or to fix the date of an inscription in that conntry with any 
certainty. Mr. Taw Sein Ko gave me the following transliteration and translation, dating the 


script as belonging to the eleventh century A. D., when the blending of the Northern and 
Southern schools of Buddhism took place. 


Aithavisali me Buddha trayyd sametéd kat@ Buddhatthdya. 


‘With a view to attaining Buddhahood, these figures are made of the twenty-cight Buddhas 
who have crossed to the other shore and are enjoying peace.” 


1 Probably Chélukyan, from the style. 


The porch, however, like most of those at Pagan, is vaulted over by 
a true radiating arch, constructed of a number of flat sandstone voussoirs placed side by side. The upper band o2 
the facade shews rows of Y4li heads, the mouths holding chaplets of pearls, 


* Some of these dates differ by a few years from the list published in Sir Arthur Phayre’s History of Burma, 
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3. Terra-cotta glazed tile on the 
outside wall of the Ananda temple, 
Pagan. 





2. Fresco on wall of Yat-Sauk ; 
temple, Pagan. 
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His transliteration mto modern Burmese character is: —= 


cy Ce >) 
320) O2IGGE (Q) Oo 





With this reading Mr. Louis Finot, who has been kind enough to give the subject his close 
attention, is dissatisfied ; but I will not here enter on the discussion which has now lasted some 
wonths, regarding the inscription, character by character. Suffice it to repeat that all Kuropean 
criticism can only be of a tentative nature till the Government of India in the Archeological 
Department is able to provide scholars with facsimiles of Burmese inscriptions sii arene cian 
comparison. 


Alsharas will be observed. close to the heads of the different Buddha figures, on the right side 
of eavh. These are probably the initials of their names — OD 7% for Tissa, or Tishya; Gy Ka sor 
Kaknusandha, Kassapa, or another ; and so on. 


B. — Ceylon. 
Slabs from Amardvati at Anurddhapura. 


In the museum at Anurddhapura, Ceylon, lie three marble sculptures; two having groups 
of figures, while the third is the lower portion of a flattened octagonal pillar bearing an inscription. 
All three appear to have been brought to Ceylon from the Amaravati Stipa, in India. Ax 
the first glance I identified them as Amaravati marbles, and subsequent investigation has contirmed 
me in this opinion. By permission of Mr. Still of the Archeological Department I brought with me 
to England a small chip from the rough unsculptured back of one of the slabs (fig. 4 of the Plate). 
and submitted it, together with a fragment picked up by myself in 1877 during the excavations ar 
Amaravati, for examination at the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street and the Tympemal 
Institute Laboratories in South Kensington. The question put in each case was whether the 
Anaradhapura chip was a piece of Ceylon marble, or was of similar formation to the materia! 
of which the Amaravati chip was composed. — 


Dr. Flett of the Geological Museum was kind enough to make a very caretul analysis of 
the stones, and he sent me his written opinion thereon, in the following terms : — 


“The two specimens of crystalline limestone which you left with me . . . . . afese 
exactly similar . » y 2 + « i microscopic section that there can be little doubt that they are 
from the same locality. Some minor differences may be noted, but none of any importance, and as 
these schistose limestones are rarely exactly the same, even in the same quarry, these differences may 
be disregarded. The rocks are both of a somewhat peculiar character ; they consist of the eee 
mineral and in very much the same proportions, and their structures are identical,’’ 


In answer to my question whether he thought it possible for these two stones to have come 
rom different countries, or whether their similarity must be held conclusively to prove that 
poth came from the Palnad formations, which supplied the material lor the Amaravari 
sculptures, Dr. Hlett replied : —- 

“T may say that [ should certainly consider it a remarkable coincidence if two crystallized 
limestones, similar in foliation and in the nature and proportions of accessory ingredients, shonld 
oveur in two places so widely separated. If the rocks were of a more common type this would 
not be extraordinary, but this limestone is a rock with well-marked characters, such as are not at a’! 
likely to be repeated,” 

Dr. Evans of the Imperial Institute entirely concurred in this view, pointing out that the 


marble of Ceylon is very coarsely crystalline, and of quite a diferent structure and formation to 
the compact laminated limestone of the Palnad. 
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So 
Since, moreover, the sculpture on the slabs is of pure Ainaravatt type, that on the right being 


especially noticeable as being one of the older and more rare designs, the conclusion seems inevitable 
ul 





only problems that remain to be solved concern the history of the transfer and its approximate cates 


Now the pillar-fragment bears an inscription in old Singhalese (not Pali) in characters of 
an early period, and it is therefore almost certain that this pillar arrived in Ceylon before that 
inscriptioa was engraved on it. It appears to be an edict of some kind. As to its date ] placed it 
roughly as belonging to the early fourth century A. D., aud Dr. Hultagsch and Dr. Fleet have 
expressed their agreement with this view. Mr. Wickremasinghe, however, thinks that it belones ty 
the latter half of the fourth or even the first half of the fifth century. I leave readers to torn, 
their own conclusions on this point, merely repeating that the slab scems certainly to have 
from Amardyvati and to have been in Ceylon belore it was engraved. 


COUNLE 


The inscription is of course only a portion of the whole, and we sce only the ends vu! the |; 
‘Phe tenon at foot, seen on the right side, makes this clear. It is the lower portion of : 


q 


Lies? 
& pillar 
which had the edict engraved along its length, and we may perhaps have here about one-third of tlie 
whole. Hight lines are very clear ; the six on the injured side are inostly illegible, though here an 
there au akshara can be read. Tt is not yet quite certain which line on the slab is the Hret 
line of the inscription; but considering that the last line of the injured side seems to vome ta 
nd before the end of the stone is reached, while the fourth side of the slab is blank, it is wore th 
probable that the upper line seen on a is the first line, 


ad 


eur 


van 


Here follows Mr. Wickramasingho’s transliteration, and such translations of words us he has 
found possible : — 
Text. 


a 


ons 
fd 
and 
cs 
s 
Ss 
s 


. ha patamaka’ avanaka vasaha pa(tu)kaya biku-sagana(ya) 


of; 
BO 
Raley 
<a 
oe 
3s 


(para)tireli gatiya hamanana mata (puti taja vi) 


».. ee Maha ayasahi gatiya bamanana ca sava saya 


as 
Go 


ifm 
ed Nees” 


eee. AVAnakataya ca nana Magini pavata 


oa 


-»..- Ka maga kKaravaya tudala tudalalaka ca (potahi) ls 


oon eo 
= ase 
Nee” ed 
<7 
9 
s 
° 


. cata paha(mahi) ca bikusagahi ca tumahi ea hacanevi 
b 
(7)... . ata ja* Jayitaka (po)ta ja pathca maha avasahi ja ve 


(3)... . ta a(?)nucaca karanakenakana padi aluvadu karanake 


Wotes. 
Line 1. Btkw saga, “the community of monks,” 
Line 2 may mean “ the parents of monks whe have gone abroad.” 


# 


x oy é q = 1 , or 7 by a ~ ya 
line 3. “Of the monks who have entered the great monastery (7. ¢., The Maha Vihira ty 


and the whole community of monks,” 


Line 4. ca nana magint pavata = (Skt.) ca néna mdrgena parvata, “and by varion« ways 
the rock.’ j 





~~ 





elle mthentenle at ye eyitnsmtellnmthdett ue tte of wapremmene 


’ Or padamaka. & Or da. 
* The name parvata may be applied to one of the great brick sitipas (RB, S.). 
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1. Fragment of a pillar taken from 
adhapura, Ceylon, and 


inscription. First side. 


Amaravati to Anur- 
engraved 


there 


with an 





ay * fi Gt 
. ar a Pairs hl f, me Coe a 
ae” * a f, i oN : « © 
Rs : eee 
ae Tee eee 
~” * . “ i 
7a8 .¥ ¢ ae Sena brett ve r : re 
ri PA i a Soa hh ene pees ve % Ph 4 fs ; 
4 wn _ nee ie ’ ge bd 


ss 


same, second side. 





3,4. Marble fragments of sculpture from the Amaravati 
Tope, found at Anuradhapura, Ceylon 
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W GRIGGS 
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a a ai ag Sec eae =a ascend Pd 


Line 9, maga karavaya (maga = Skt. ma@rga), having had a road made. ” 
Line 6. “fat the Chaitya rock, and in the community of monks, and in himself (1).” 


Line 7. Pahca maha avasaht — “In the five great monasteries.” 


This inscribed pillar was, Mr, Still informed me, found in one of the ruined buildings known ag 
monastery “1” in the Abhayagiri ence/née, south of the Pattilam — Trincomalee road,  Tts 
discovery is recorded by Mr, Bell on page 8 of his Report for 1898. Of the other two Amardvatt 
slabs, that bearing the older design (on the right of fig. 4 of the Plate), was found exactly 
underneath the raised platform on which stands the Thipdrima Dagoba within the limits of the 
Maha Vibara; and the slab with the newer design (on the left of fig. 4) was found in a small 
building, half way between the Bé-tree and the Isarumuniya Rock Temple, south of the Lohaprasada 
or Brazen Palace, and also within the Maha Vihara limits. 


The newer sculpture (on the left of fig. 4} has been badly worn by, apparently, the movement of 
stones in running water, and is thereby greatly injured. The older slab (on the right of fig. 4) 
belongs to a period some centuries earlier than the more artistic Amarivati age. A specimen of 
this type is given by Fergusson in his Tree and Serpent Worship, Plate LX XVIII — 2, and 
the author points out that its reverse side had been utilized for one of the more modern and better 
sculptures of the inner face of the great Outer Rail, which, according to him, was erected in the 
4th century A. D6 Dr. Burgess differs from Fergusson as regards this date, and shews reason 
for supposing that the Outer Rail belongs to the latter part of the 2nd century A. D.’ 
But for present purpose this difference of opinion is of no vonsequence. Ib is sufficient that at the 
later of these two dates, viz., the 4th century, sculptured slabs belonging to the sédpa may have 
been lying about, detached from the structure and capable of removal, whether their detachment had 
recently taken place or had occurred two centuries earlier. 


The slabs may have come over merely as baliast in an ordinary troding ship, — the Telugus of 
the East Coast were certainly a sea-faring folk at that period, as we know from records, traditions, 
andcoins of the Andhra kings, — or they niay have been brought over by Anuradhapura sculptors 
as models for workmen. There is another possible explanation connected with the Legend of 
the Tooth Relic, which at the risk of being thought extravagantly fanciful I venture to put 
forward. 


The Singhalese Legend of the Tooth does not stand alone and unsupported, for we know 
from Fah-Hidn that the Tooth was actually in Ceylon before A. D, 412 (I shall quote him later) ; 
and the fact of a fight from Kalinga early in the 4th century of a royal personage carrying a relic 
is sustained by the stories of other countries. The legend runs thus: — 

The king of Kalinga, being hard pressed by his foes, entrusted the Tooth Relic of Bnddha 
to his daughter Hémamala and commanded her to fly with it to Ceylon. She obeyed these 
commands, set sail, and was wrecked on the “ Diamond Sands.” From this place she afterwards 
again set sail, and arrived safely in Ceylon, where she handed over the Tooth to the king. 


Two other legends support the truth of this story, though they differ in details. There is 

a legend in Burma that a princess of Kalinga called Ma Hla brought a relic of Buddha from that 
country to Thaton, then the capital of Lower Burma, about the year 318 A. D.,8 and the Chronicles 
of Orissa relate that when in 327 A. D. the Hima® Yavana Prince Rakta Bahu invaded their 
en oe eee le tn ie a pg oe alt re a ee 

6 Op, cil. p. 220, 7 Amardvatt and Jaggayyapéta Buddhist Sitipas, p. 13. 

8 Tree and Serpent Worship, p.174n. Fergusson quotes from a paper by St. John in a monthly periodical 
ealled the Phenia, II. 182. ; 

8 This name ‘ Hina’’ appears to be an anachronism, asthe Hina invaders were not in India at so carly a date ; 
but their power was so greatly felis when they did come that their name became synonymous im people’s minds 
with any tribe of Yavanas, 
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country and conquered it, the king of Kalinga fled from his capital, carrying with him the image of 
Jagannitha, So that we have three legends converning the flight of a royal personage with 
a relic from Kalinga in the first half of the fourth century A. D. Commenting on this fact, 
Ferguson writes: —!0 ‘This struggle for the Tooth-Relic, in or about the year 318, excited not only 
all India and Ceylon, but extended across the Bay of Bengal io the neighbourhood of Martaban, 
and probably even further east ; but cenired, if £ mistake not, al Amaravate,” 


The date given in the Singhalese chronicles for the arrival of the Tooth in Ceylon is the 9th 
year of the reign of king Siri Méghavanna, We cannot as yet be quite certain as to the dates of 
the kings of Ceylon. Professor Kern fixes 302 A, D. as the first year of that sovereign.lJ 
Mr. Bell thinks it was 804. Working solely from the Mahdvansa LT made it 819. According ag 
we take these three dates the 9th year would be either A. D. 311, 315 or 328. 


There is nothing historically improbable in the QOrissan assertion that an intrasive Yavana 
invasion overthrew the old royal family of Kalinga curly in the fourth century, for at that period the 
Guptas were undoubtedly gaining the ascendancy over the Yavana Kshatrapas in the West, and the 
power of the latter was completely crushed by about A. D. 350. So that fugitive princes with 
a large following may well have pressed eastwards to the sea after some Gupta victory. Samudra 
Gupta claims to have himself conquered Pishtapura on the east coast, 

Fergusson shews good reason for his identification of the «* Diamond Sands ” with the shoals at 
the delta of the Krishna, a territory subject to the king who ruled at Dhanyakakata, or Amaravati, 
about 60 miles up the river, where for coontless centuries diamond mines have existed and been 
worked. If this royal princess, then, had been saved from shipwreck ou the coast, it is natural to 
suppose that she would have been conveyed to the capital, and from thence have made a fresh start. 
Her second journey, that is, would have been direct from Amariivati to Ceylon, 


And moreover there was a special reason why king Siri Méghavanna shuuld have been anxious 
io secure for himself a valuable and important relic of Buddha. His father and predecessor 
Mahaiséna had played havoc with the orthodox Sthaviravida fraternity at the Anuridhapura 
Maha Vihara, He had persecuted them or allowed their persecution, and had given all the weight 
of his authority and power to the support of the Mahdyaina monks of the Abhayagiri and other 
hostile establishments. He had built and endowed the Jétavana Vihira and Stipa for the schismatic 
sect of the Sigalikas. In his reign the monks of the Mahi Vihira had been compelled to abandon 
their home and fly to distant tracts, their monastery had been abandoned and destroyed ; while the 


Lobaprasdida had been dismantled and the materials carried off to the Abhayagiri enclosure, where 


the king had utilized them in the construction of several halls. When Méghavanna came to the 


throne he reversed this policy, reinstated the priests of the Maha Vihara, rebuilt the Lohaprasida 
and the ruined parivénas, and restored to their lands the ousted monks, But he also endeavoured 
to recreate some unity of feeling amongst the Buddhists of all sects ; and as a means to this end 
the opportune arrival of so splendid a relic ag the Tooth of Buddha was of inestimable value, since 
this was an object which the monks of all denominations must necessarily join in worshipping. We 
are told in the Mahdvanga that the king received the relic with all the honour it deserved, and 
organized a great Dathidhatu Festival, commanding that the tooth should be annually carried in 
« splendid procession from its resting-place in the Maha Vihara to the Abhayagiri monastery. In 
this way he united all sects in one celebration, and soothed the disturbed feelings of the Abhayagiri 
I aN aI ese ce et egg 
19 On, cit. 175 n. 


| Manual of Indian Buddhism (Grundriss), 
in the Réydvaliya that Méghavanna’s 
Gace being taken as 548 (845——543 == 





p. 124. It is possible that this date is derived from the statement 
predecessor Mahdséna died in the 845th year after the Nirv4na, the Nirvana 
302). But, if so, itis of doubtful authority, 
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sectaries. One feature of this festival was the making of a road along which the procession was to 
poss. EF ah-Hiin has left a description of the ceremonial as he saw it in A. D. 412 -—12 


“The tooth of Buddha is always brought forth in the middle of the third month. Ten days 
beforehand the king grandly caparisons a large elephant on which he mounts a man who can 
speak distinctly and is dressed in royal robes, to beat a large drum and make the following 
proclamation: —‘, . . . . Behold! ten days after this Buddha’s tooth will be brought 
forth and taken to the Abhayagiri Vibhira. Let all and each, whether monks or laics, who wish 
to amass merit for themselves, make the roads smocth and in good condition, grandly adorn the 
lanes and byways, and provide abundant store of flowers and incense to be used as offerings 
tots 


He gives an account of the festival that year, and says that the tooth remained at the 
Abhayagiri monastery for ninety days and was then ‘‘returned to the Vzhdra within in the city,” 
i, @& the Maha Vibara. 


In the Ddthdvansa (written towards the end of the 12th century in the reign of Parfikrama 
Béhn) it is stated that king Siri Méghavanna had “caused a record to be written” of the 
arrangements he had made for the due honouring of the Tooth Relic. 


If, therefore, this inscription be of so early a date as the reign of Méghavanna (he reigned 
28 years in the first half of the fourth century) it is within the bounds of possibility that it 
may be a fragment of the very record referred to, — very appropriately engraved on 
a slab which may even itself have been brought to Ceylon with the Relic, This is, 
of course, merely a conjecture, and must be received as such. But the contents of the few 
portions of lines that remain seem to shew that it is an edict of some sort, possibly a royal edict. 
tt refers to the several communities of monks as distinguished from the special community otf 
the orthodox at the Maha Vihdra (Line 3). It mentions the making of a road (line 5), though 
it is of course possible that the mdrga referred to may have been a spiritual path. And its 
allusion in line 7 to the “five great monasteries’? seems to shew that its object included the 
whole Buddhist community at Anuridhapura for some one purposee Finally, in line 4, is 
a fragment of a passage which may refer to a procession making its way to a parvada, and ib is 
just possible that this was a name given to the huge Abhayagiri Dagoba. 


Tf, however, Mr, Wickremasinghe’s date is correct, the edict could not have belonged to the 
reign of king Méghavanna, but must have been engruved in the reign of one of his successors. 
But I must observe that the disturbed condition of the country renders it probable that the 
edict belongs to a period earlier than the end of the fourth century. 


At present no more definite conclusion can be arrived at than that the marbles came from 
Amarfvati, though not necessarily together ; and th 1t whatever may be the date of the inscription, 
the pillar was almost certainly at Anuradhapura before ic was engraved. 


Whether I am tight or wrong in my conjecture is a matter for future determination, but 16 
certainly invests this fragment with considerable interest, and itis to be hoped that the 
remainder of the pillar may some day come to light. It might be searched for in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the present portion was found, viz, in the Abhayagirt 
encernte. 


l ioeemetiona Psa selena er 
erage paces. shane enim geese NE NE er EE caer 


12 Legge’s edition, p. 105, 
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LEGENDS FROM THE PANJAB.* 
BY H. A. KOSE. 
(With the assistunce of Lala Karam Chand Bhatia. } 
q. 
STORIES ABOUT BAWA FARID. 


Takara laqab Shakargany milne kd Hawat Bdwd Farid ko aur niz ua ht dwé se chhihédré auy 
ae Be : u : 
hdddinéi kd patihar hond, aur nta bydn chand tabarrikdt jo Pédkpattun meh maujid hath, 

3 : v 
A A ,* 2 6 a 9 id a F i 
The stories of how the Saint Bawa Farid procured his title of Shakarg 
= * 4 ’ aes + i Avan) ~ yA - 
iurning dates and almonds into stones, and further an account of relics at | fle p 


Text. 


anj, also of hig 
atian., 
Translation, 
1 Ek dost farmi’‘ish kiti : ‘main nun @ gartr, 
Bawa Sahib d& hal kuchh likho, mal nan 
karé qastir, 
Shah Muhammad j6 kuehh likhid, usnth 
hikho né mil, 
An 2A A Aq 4 
Hor hal tum likho, bhat, j6 hé asal ugtl. 


i A friend came and urged me vehemently ; 
‘ Write an account of the Bawa Sahib 

and make no mistakes, 

Write nothing of what Shah Muhammad 
wrote, 

But write, brother, another account. 
giving actual facts.’ 

To carry out his behest as to the Leos 
facts, 

1 have written what I heard with my 
ears, without any hesitation. 


5 Unke hakm de mannan karan asli hal 
muqarrari,, 
Likhia j6 kuchh sunian kannih, farq na 
kita zara, 


Ma'l Sahibjt Baba S&hib nih utthan kahen His mother told the Bawa Sahib to get up 


sawére : early : 
Bachiah nind piyart howe. utthan bahut Children Jove to sleep and he got up late, 
awere. 


Hh tadbir phir kiti usne, uthke nix ke 
tare : 
10 Mugalia niche shakkar rakh, jagandi un- 
kO pharke. 


She vose early in the morning and made 
this plan : 

10 She put sugar under his prayer carpet. 
and then took hold of him and woke 
him. 

This her plan was always afterwards 
successiul : 

He rose early, and said his prayers without 
the least difficulty. 

When he had finished his prayers, she said 
to him cheerfully : — 


th tadbir mu’agsair hdl, phir oh nit 
haméshan : 

Fajre fith, nimaz s4 parhda, aukha na, | 
honda khéshia. 

Jab nim&zin farigh bonda, kahnd? mah 
khushhal : — 


‘MugallA hetle shakkar khale: bheji Rabb ‘Hat the sugar under your prayer carpet ; 


jalal.’ the glorious God has sent it,’ 
15 Hk rdz jé ghaflat karan shakkar na rakhi | 15 One day his mother forgot to place the 
mai, 


sugar as usual. 
When she remembered it afterwards, she 
prayed to God : — 


‘Fervently I pray thee, send thou sugar 
to him ; 


Pichhe se j6 yAd eh 43, boll bir Tah}: — 


‘th nth shakkar tinhin bhejin, 


A y 
meri | 
bahut pukar’ 





+ These legends are printed b 


y way of a continuation of Sir Richard Temple's Legends of the 
unused materials supplied by him, 


Panjab from 


November, 1906. | 
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Meri Vizzat tunhin rakhén: 60 hai Bara 
Sattar. 

Gudrat Babb di dekho, logo: 
tamisha ? 

Pavid Sain ue shakkar pai, jismen kam? 
na podshd, 

Us réz se lag Bawa ne Shakarganj lai 
piyd, 


Farid Shakkar kahé lokayi, farq zara na 

aya. 
A’inda’ nti har réz hamésha hoi’ eh dasbur : 
Mai Sabibé kadt na rakhdi ; héndaé Page 


g haftr. 


Gosha se ek réz nikalkar, rasta utie bahe. 


ey 


Qagla 
paye : — 

‘Gur bhard tumne, ydré, ya bhari hat 
shakkar P 

Wad se chale hd, kitthén aye, jana kithe 
tikar P’ 

QAifila-wile manzal hire bole, 
shakkar. 

Ki dasiye? Hai ki kuchh bharia 
patthar patthar.’ 


kéi chalé-janda si, us ko puchhan 


‘nana hat 


, bharia 


Bole BabA, ‘ patthar hénuge? Ast jfinisi 
shakkar. 


Patthar hénge, patthar hange ; 
hénge patthar.’ 
Kahte hain ke 
badim chhuhiré ; 
Farid Bawa 


patthar sarc. 


patthar 


bharti men se bhare 


de adkhan kiran 


Mewd jab ke patthar ban giyd, Gnt dbha 
na sakan. 


4 


7 A 
hoke sire, ave 


- ” 
Live cirgad ve qadam un 


chakan. 
Qufila-wihanh a’jiz hokar, kiti bahui mintai. 
Bole Baba: ‘bat tumhari thhade 


AS e 
dire Al: 


& 


Phir meri nasihat see kadi na dint bhul. 


= 


Jhith de karan eh kuchh hola: sach Rabb 
maa bil,’ 

Tn men se badim chhahure ragim ‘ne bhi 
dekhe, 

Range wage’ met farq ua koi, bojh mel 
patthar Iéke, 


kaisé lind | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


en rene ee rem ne 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
| 
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het 


Ox, 
ed 


oot 


Preserve thou ray honour: thou art the 
great [orgiver of sins.’ 2 
Behold the power of God, 

what happened ? 
Farid the Saint got the 
without diminution. 
From that day the Bawié received the title 
of Shakarganj. 
The people called him Farid Shakkar, 
without the least hesitation. 
Aiterwardsitalways happened thus daily : 
His mother placed the sugar no more. 
(but) God sent it of his grace. 


Q people . 


sugar as usual 


Once coming out of lis secinsion he gat bw 
the roadside. 

A number of merchants were passing by 
and he asked them : — 

‘O friends, have you loaded gr? or have 
you loaded shakkar? ? 
How long and whence have you been 
travelling, and whither will you go?’ 
The way-worn merchants said: ‘Vhere is 
no sugar. 

What shall we say? If we have ates 
anything we had loaded up stones. 

Said the Baba, ‘can it be stones ? 
them for sugar. 

They will be stones, will be stones ; stones 
must be stones.’ 

ft is said that 
been loaded, 

(But) Baws Farid’s word turned them all 
into stones. 

When the froit Lad become stones. the 
eainels could not carry them. 

They all fell down being weak 


t took 


almonds and dates 


- had 


and could 
go no further. 
The merchants in dqspair begged hari. 


Said the Baba: ‘your words hays come 
back to you ; 

But for the future never forgeh my 
aulmonition. 


This has happened owing to your false- 
hood: God loves the truth.’ 

The Saw some of 
cates, 


writer those almonds and 


They did not diflerin appearance or colour 
and were equal to stones in weignt. 





‘ Concealer’ 


We? 
Cae any 


of sins with the veil of morcy. 
urélined as distingnished from ehatkor or refined sugar. 


sonmeme 
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pret casiis ss —— ee aay - 


A emer nema arg 
Pn er NN cee HAR pa RST reenter * 
me en pe, 


Kath di roti bara baras tak pot par Bawa The Biwa had worden bread tied to hig 


baindhi belly for iwelve years. 
ie] syd age cans diss oo 
Rigim ne zidrat kiti; nishin lage hain The writer saw ib (on a pilerivaage) ; ie 
dandt benrs PhbpPessions of HUN taredha, 


45 Wher the Baws telt evenly tue pangs of 


45 Jab bhikh bahut satind! Bawiyji niin bare, 


4 


4 a Ve ype 
PUL, 


“ @ , oA Bs i, ry* b VaN «§ } iW 4 ‘ i } Tay 
Ts hdlat met kai dand ji us roti parimitre. Phen he pat ies tecth to the bread, 


Pikpatian mea tin zldvat: ist hai in Pakpativa arcu iheee siaimes : Whey arc 


derini, so old, 


y 2 hd hd a ryt ay t- Tea A? +} ty aga ate mye Gat 7 Pan 
Jin ke dekhe zihir howe barkat hai pasiné. Chat they who see them  verspire 


With 
iV, 
Nishin Hazrat de jang Badr vich dono? 


si hamri, 


The Saint's" two sisndards thet were 


4 


dan 
borne tn the fleht ab the: ads — 


A ae * é i ie . 
oy Aidvat un ki rigim kuti 7id ke roz pag. “0 Phe writer suw them (on av plevimage | 
on the toorning of the “Hd. 
A + o ra +o A t 
Baus de nishan hain, yaro, hun tak gahe 


The staundacds are of buambou, m5 frionds, 
A raN 
na, carrie 


and are still not worm-caten 


ree 


Unko kite nahii bai lag&: qudrat Rabb they have not been nttacked (hy imsects} 


muqarra. 


(are) 


wnywhere: (this is) tue effects of Gad’s 

power. 

Nalei Mubarik Bare Pir di huigi wahah 
maujud ! 

td nin zidrat héndt, bad niméz ma’had, 


The  suudals of th: Grent Sarmt® are 
present there: 

After offering a. prayer they oan he visited 
ona pilgrimage at the ae 

The Sainted Baw’ Sahib’s quilé is to be 
seen to ihis day: 


55 Gudrt Hazrat Baw& S4&hib di hun tak 
dekhi fagth 


td nth Diwanji pahneh, phir buqche 
pai rahi. 


4 
« 


The Diwan? pnts ti on au the “Ld and 
then returns ib to the bac. 


eR RYE ERC te ERA EEN RRR ORC SSE ES SEF AOE 
at 
Get 








THE OHUURAS, 
BY THE REV. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION > S144 
(Continued from p. 96.) 
The girls thus express their opinion of the dowry :— 

Léf iulaidn tangén ! 
Asséit hér vt bthé mangéis, 
Léf tuldian jullé 
“Ass? ikké laiké bhallé, 
Vauht? khan pin nits haht ¢ 
D6 sajartdi ik béliz. 


Quilts, mattresses, and hanvings, 

We will betroth many cf our huys those. 
Quilts, mattresses, and paich-waik clothes, 
We made a mistake in inairriug there 
How much does the bride eas? 

Two fresh loaves and a stale one. 


Mukiava, or the Homing of the Bride. 


Next day the bride goes back to her father’s house, and there is sent after her kauehehé pinnt, or 
kachchi bhaji, which is rice flour with sugar. Shereturnsto her husband’s home ia six months, or two 
years, or three, when there is mukldvd, as sending home a wife is called. 


She brings a suit of clothes 
for her husband, one for her mother-in-law,-and one for her father-in-law. 


She wears iach, t.e., glass 


a 

















* Muhammad Sarwar of Jalandhar. He is descended from Shekh Darwesh. 
5 Near Medina ; a little mixture of history here. 


£ Abdw1-Qadir Jilani. ¥ Diwin is the title of the chief attendaus a¢ the slivine, 
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pracelots, because 
house. Warious son's are sung i= 


Chork weld vénd? sd, raigélsd. 
Parin vangals ani yar 
Masi sivt, tar gat, ranjéten, 
Purdie vangdy wmiciydia, 
Bale ghar na sas ue man, ranjeleit, 
Kaun vangéns charhdawé ? 
Main jlet, iar gat, ce. 
Tiyé chhail bhard, ranjétéd, 
Tis vangdi chayhaiin. 
Main jivi, &e. 
Sada sdvidia wilé eld, wanjpeted ; 
Pélidn chuk charh dian. 
Matis jive, &e. 
Bidé mandi na bathed chah, wapebed ; 
Mirakh bhan vagdtyan. 
Moin jivi, &e. 
Kinda gAlé déndi mai, ranjelsd; 
Tang dévan saryan, 
Moiijivt, &e. 
Jé tu héndéie bbl, vanzéted, 
Lindi rang male. 
Maiis jivi, &e. 


Mért&in dé narmé Gidis phatin, 

Bagih thandyrt da vé, rdignd, chhawar., 
Nikka, nikkd, katadt vé. 

Térd doriyd vé, rdayna, UWINANM Le 


Main udddis nikki hatadé vée 
Sénd sdvti vé, rdnjnd, vakind. 
Méridn saqniin dt khichr? vé. 

Ghid pake vé, ringnd, khdndis. 


Tovidh sagnii dt kichhrt xt, 
Chal khdngé nt, gortyé, raéhin. 
Mérédrs sagndm dé ganda vé, 
Gand? Lhdlhé vé, rdngnd, jain. 


Téorédis sagas Ad gand rw, 
Gandi khdlaigé, yortyé, rahe. 
Méréar sagnin da didna vé 
Palld jorké vi, rdnjnd, jain. 
Lintan sagnii da didknd ni, 


Palld jordingé nt, goviyé, rahin. 
Main kal vidh? sdis vé, 

Aj lai peyd, ranjnd, rahin. 
Khand chahiyé hagg dpna mi, 
Dujjé chhérnd, gortyé, nahtn. 
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she is still kachch?, unripe; not pakk?. She now resides in husband’s, her own 


-Homing Songs. 
l. 


From the top of the mound I looked for my lover. 
For bracelets were brought from beyond the river. 
I rejoice, Lam glad, my lover, 
As bracelets came from beyond the river. 
Neither your mother nor mine was at home 
Who would get me bracelets and put them on P 
ft rejoice, Tam glad, &e. 
May my handsome brother live long, my lover, 
Who gave me the bracelets. 
I rejoice, &e, 
Tt wanted blue ones, my lover; 
My brother brought yellow ones. 
I rejoice, &e. 
Lam not satisfied, my lover; 
Foolishly I broke them off. 
I rejoize, &e, 
My mother seolds me, my lover ; 
My friends reproach me. 
T rejoice, &c. 
If you had been here, my lover, 


You would have given me of the right colour. 
1 rejoice, &¢, 


T have two balls of cotton, my lover. 

The shade of the trees in the garden is pleasant. 

I spin it very fine, my dear, 
‘In order to get a fine sheet made for you, my 

lover. 

LI make fine thread from it. 

It will be as costly as gold, my lover. 

My khichi? of good omen. 

“Hat it with ghi, my lover. 


Thy fine Ahichi?, my love, 

We will eat it on the way, my beautiful. 

The knots of the sacred marriage thread, my lover. 
Undo first, then we will start. 


Your sacred thread, my love, 

We will untie on the way home, my peautit al. 

Let the auspicious ceremony of binding 

Our shawls be performed before we leave, my lover. 
‘The ceremony of marriage bonds. 


Wo will unite our shawls, on the way, my peant ral, 
Twas married but yesterday, 

My lover takes me away to-day. 

We should eat our own dinner, 

We should not cat another’s, my peuntif ol, 


A Q fl 
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ré main dana ligd vé 

Ntngrin Wildes walt ghangts, 
Bumbist vale vé. 
Mira jeurd délé vé 
tsmearvé dé dali. 

DS pingt bhul gad ve. 

Btbd zarr a ka 
Bunbid, &e, 

Mats hihar movil nt rusilé : 

Maus bhaldes bdr. 
Bambid, &e. 

O main jo mut vé 

Ntisgra sas lagég? tét., 
Bambid, &e. 

PREL sasté vikde ve : 

Néingra také vakénd? jort. 
Bumbii, Le. 

Th lai dé jés7 ve 

Ningra mars pee hoe 
Bamot, &§¢. 

Katt kthov avctts ut rast? 

Bhain khaldtt t&rt, 
Bambed, &e. 

O bhai j6 mérd ve 

Jiwén salt laggégi té&vi, 
Bambid, &c. 

Lin & var véhvé vé, 

Duintis kis bharud di chord @ 

Bambia, &c. 


A Ae Aes 
eT EEC) ei ts 


on Chore , 


4 


Sins atl é ta vraasiy dé. 
Brimin deh) waa naselye, 


Pidrt jon, jdn midiyé thn bassdye. 


Lal vé, Hihals dian wvuhirdn lavebldss, 
Chalé Wuztribad, mit jindriye. 
Fitts arviliyd, he. 


Ait di sauddgan Speirs ! 
ivutsd hat ae , medri jan 2 


Young man, [ spread wy yarn 
In the grove of mulberry trees 
The nightingale sang. 
My heart trembled 


Dike a branch of the wearveé tree. 

Tyice I forgot to put in 

urn hither your horse a little, 
The nightinevale, Ke. 

Lovely girl, how shall [ turn ? 

Your mother is standing by. 
The nightingale, &e, 


Sir, 


iy mother, young man, 

Will become your mother-in-law, 
Vhe nightingile, &e. 

Flowers are being sold cheap » 

Two may be had for two pice. 
The nightingale, &e. 


Get me a couple 


Without the knowledge of my pareists 


The nightingale, &e 
Lovely girl, how shall I come ? 
Your sister is standing by. 

The nightingale, &e. 


The sister that ts mine 


Will live to become your sister-in-io w 


The nightingale, &c. 
Come to my house. 
What rascal do you fesr ? 
The nightingale, Ke. 
4, 


Chorus, 


When we mect we should love. 


tive threads. 


We shall not run uwny after giving u surety. 
Dear life, when we meet we must langt. 


bong, 
O Ruby, the cords of the camels are lows2, 
mr . : 

They are going to Wazirabad, my love. 


mer? Jan, 


Lal ud, aan dj sauddgar?, Lere Jaw, 


Nuinds dé bipar, inet jindriyé, 
Jitismriliyd, &e, 


fnid vd, Cattd Ghatth@ vieh rét gin, meri jin, 


as oa 


Diné bhundd méra géth, mér bjlndriye ¢ 


Jit uriligd tah rassiye, 

Dili dé BEE kyct na dassiyé ? 

Lil vé, 38 tur ehallédi chdkrt mért ju 

Sunnis lai chad utd, méri ) findriyé, 
Jain milind, Be. 


LP 


# 


When we meet, &e, 


What will be your merchandise, iy love P 
in what commodities will you deal, ray life ? 


When we meet, &e. 


My Raby, the merchandise is of cloves, 


We deal in eyes, my lover. 
When we meet, &e, 


My Ruby, like sand in a hot furnace, ny life, 


is your brother frying me, my love ? 


When we meet we should love, 


Why should we not show the seere 


hearts ? 


My Ruby, if you go for employment, 


Take me with you, my love. 
When we meet, &e. 
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Tin karégé chakart, mért jan : 

Main kaddin rumal, mért yindriyé. 
Jars miliyé, &e. 

Ldl vé, kt takdn tért chakart, mért jan ? 


Té kt takan rumal, mért jindriyé ? 
Jan miliyé, &e. 

Ek takdéi tért chakari, mvt jain. 

Té lakh takdn rumadl, mér2 gindr vyé. 
Jan miliyé, &e. 

Lal vé, uché qild Rétds da, mért jan : 

Thallé vaggé dariya, méri jindriyé. 
Jin miliyé, Le. 

Lidl vé, tu ghéré, main palit, mért pan, 

Turiyé hansdn dé chal, mért jindriys, 
Jéls miliyé, &e. 

Tin shisha main arst, mért jan. 

Vékhiyé vard var, mért jindriyé. 
Jan milryé, &e. 

Tt khatid, main imbli, méri jin. 

Latakiyé réja® dé bag méri jindriyé. 
Jails miliyé, &e. 

Lal vé, 7é tur chalédn chakart, méri fin, 

Hath vich déntan pakkhi, mérit gindriyé. 
Jan miliyé, &e. 

Jithé pati jdt rat, ve mérz san, 

Jéin sukhallt rakhin, mér? jundrvyé. 
Jan miliyé, &e. 

Chig chagindi lalr?, mért jan. 


Lél vé, nailan pindd mor, mért jindriyé, 
’ ry 


Jin miliyé tan rasstyé. 
Dilan dé bhéd kyti na dassiyé? 


Shisha méra gharé ghariyd : 
Lhatlé Lahaur vieh jariyct. 

Hun mar gaydr sar, mike. 

Shisha dhind dhundad, 

Marin mar gayan san, mis, 
Shishe nin main jart javand : 
Mott lakh hajdran. 

Hun mar gaid sum mae, &e. 
Jé kG? shisha lab lédwié, 

Déin indm as bhari, 

Hun mar gaté sda mae, ke. 
Méré shisha lab létwé, 

Jéra ghéra sara. 

fun mar gata sin maé, Ee. 
Shishé dé dhitndan jawé. 
Chitt? Shékhdiuwalt. 

Ffiun mar gaid sén méé. &c. 
Shisha maintn ditta sigd 
Méré lal piydré. 

Hun mar gata shits méé, &e 


We 
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You will take service, my life: 

Iwill make embroidered handkerchiefs, my love. 
When we meet, &c. 

My Ruby, how many pennies will be your pay, my 
life P 

How many will your handkerchiefs bring ? 
When we meet, &e. 

Only a penny for you, my life. 

Two lakhs for a handkerchief, my love. 
When we meet, &c. 

My Ruby, the fort of Rohtas is high, my life : 

A river flows under it, my lover. 
When we meet, &c. 

My Ruby, you are a horse, I a dooly, my life.” 

We will walk like swans, my lover. 
When we meet, &c, 

You are the mirror of iny ring, my life. 

We will look at each other by turns, my love. 
When we mect, &c. 

You are a lime, I am a tamarind, my life. 

We will hang in the king’s gurden, my life. 
When we meet, &c. 

My Ruby, if you seek employment, my hfe, 

I will give you a fan, my love. 
When we meet, &c. 

When it is night, my life, 

Keep yourself comfortable, my love. 
When we meet, &c. 

The red bird pecks its food, my life. 

My Ruby, the peacock is dancing. 
When we meet let us love. 
Why should we not reveal the secrets of our 

hearts F 


My looking-glass was made by a skilful workman: 


It was set with jewels in Lahore. 
{ shall die now, mother. 
Make a search for the missing murror. 
I shall die, mother. 
E got precious stones put in my mirror: 
Thousands of ldékhs of pearls. 
I shall die now, mother, d&c. 
To him that finds the mirror, 
I will give a great reward. 
I shall die now, mother, &c. 
To him that finds my mirror, 
I will give a suit and a horse. 
I shall die now, mother, &c. 
Let searchers go for the mirror 
To Chitti of the Shekhs. 
I shall die now, mother, &c. 
The mirror was given 
By my dear lover. 
[ shall die now, mother, &¢. 





2 Comparison of horse and dooly — between the grace of a man and that of a woman, He willagree ta wall 
slowly, riding by the side of he. palanquin, and so they will both proceed slowly and gracefully. 


5 Also given as Ranjan, ‘lover,’ 
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6. 


Kéhé hamd Khuda un nis, Rasstya, 


Jinné khalqat pdt hat. 

Hk nal dujjé dé vé, Rassiya, 
Strat khith raldt hac. 

Ek: dshiq Rabb dé vé, Rassiyé : 
Bkndis bidet 148 hai. 

Ek hér khalété vé, Rassiyd : 

Lk nan jit duhd? hai, 

ik shér Khudé dé vé Rassiyé : 
Ek maratis umar gawd? hat. 

Un fauj kufar d? vé, Rassiyd, 
Né2é nal khapdt hat. 

Wuh baré bahdadur vé, Rassiyd, 
Jis par harm (ah? hat. 

Shahé Atké challéd vé, Rassiya : 
Main bt Qabul tar? hai. 

Wuh Atak bhalérvt vé, Rassiyd, 
Jis tutt? ort hai. 

Main dtd gunddi vé, Rassiyd, 
Lal péiys mért Gholt hat. 

Shéhé kharchi ditt? vé, Rassiyd, 
Naw saw di birt hat. 

Main ghathhrt phélt vé, Rassiyd, 
Vich sus? kr? hat. 

Hun ghar vich rahnd vé, Rassiya 
Eh qismat mért hai. 


Charkhé méré raigla : 
Mal vaggé dariyd. 

A bahé méré samhné, 
Kattén tumharé chd. 


Dilli dé durvajré 

Sond gaya vaké, 
Dé hadé na bhairé akhiyd, 
‘Pélé nath ghard, 
Dillt dé darwajré 
Lota parhé Quran. 

Ai billé, 1é gat, 

Dérv? strat ton qurbdn, 
Lil, détaré-vdltg 
Nimri tar bap. 

Quhyr paé térd tar niin, 
Gui kalejd khd, 
Wugdi Ravi, mahi vé. 
Vich kanak dé bite. 
Ek jawant, mahé vé, 
fiany pahild jhutd. 


9 


Praise God, my friend, 

Who created all things. 

One with the other, my friend, 

He has indeed fitly adapted. 

Some love God, my friend : 

Some run a race, 

Some have lost, my friend: 

Some have doubly won, 

Some are lions of God, my friend: 

Some have lost life by sickness. 

They conquered the army of blasphemers, my friend, 
With the spear. 

He alone is brave, by friend, 

Who has God’s grace. 

My lover goes to Atak, my friend : 

J will go even to Qabul with him. 

Blessed be the Atak, my friend, 

Where our severed love is reunited. 

I was kneading my dough, my friend, 
When a child was born to me. 

My husband gave me expenses, my friend : 
A. bag of nine hundred rupees. 

I found new cloth, my friend, 

Foy trousers in it. 

Now I shall have to live at home, my friend, 
It is my fate. 


My spinning wheel is of many colours: 
The thread runs like a river. 

Come and sit in front of me, 

I will spin more looking at you. 


At the gate of Dilli 
Gold is sold. 

My hard husband never said, 

‘Iwill give you even a hollow nose ring.’ 


At the gate of Dilli 

A parrot read the Quran, 

A cat came and carried it off, 
Lovely bird, how pretty you looked. 


My lover, with your two stringed instrument 
Play a mournful tune. 

Terrible strings, 

They have carried away my heart. 


The Ravi flows, my lover. 

There is a plant of wheat in it.* 
On account of my youth, my lover, 
I feel the force of love. 





* Love is compared to a river in flood, and the trembling heart to a atalk of wheat in the current, — weak and 


unable to resist, 
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Bal bambia hikhardh di ting té, dhald, 
Payd vachhird ma shitkai di jind té, dhota. 

Jé tur chalédn, mah? vé, 

Das jdér takand. 

Sambhké rakhdt, mahi vé, 

Térd léf sarhand. 

Bol bambia, &e, 

Jé tur chalédi, mahi vé, 

Pichehé rahéga héhrd. 

Khal? galt, mah? vé, 

Sunniyan disdd véhra. 
Bél bambid, &e. 

Jé tur chalédn, mahi vé, 

Sannin sompké jarne 

Saunvpé chugdé, mahi vé, 

Dhor magjt gai. 

Bil bambid, &e. 

Dés bégané, mahi vé, 

Din thore rahi yé. 

Apé dahddé, mahi vé, 
Nal bahs na bahiyé. 
Bol bambid, &e. 

Wang tavilan, mahi vé, 

Gal lagké rahiyé. 

Rubb di ditt, mahi vé, 

Sir wtté sahiyé. 

Bol bambi, &e. 

Nal dhamméah, mahi vé, 

Dé painchhi hallé. 

Kuh maut ranjévd, mahi vé, 

Kuchh vichhar challé, 
Bél bambid, &e. 

Sutt? péyan, mahi vé, 

Gandh péi pardndé. 

Lil asdddé, mihi vé, 

Kand ditt? jandé. 

Bél bumbid, &e. 

Na moré murdé, mahi vé, 

Na pachétandé. 

KG asstis hartyé, mahi vé ? 

Kujh kar nahin pandé. 
Bal bambia, &e. 

Khirid chambd, mahi v5: 

Héth tarinjan dahyd. 

Bh vachhérd, nvthi vé, 

Sénntin Rabb né payd, 
Bél bambia, &c. 

Vugdi Révi, mahi vé, 

Kél pippal halléd. 

Jigs naind, mah? vé, 

Pardést challéa. 

Bél bambia, &c. 


(taney mcrae re ier oncnep ntti eA i A NEP TS Nn RA AL ANNA TE ED 


Sings the nightingale, in the acacia, my lover. 
Pangs of separation have fallen on me, my lover. 
If you go away, my love, 
Tell me where you go. 
f will keep carefully, my love, 
Your quilt and pillow. 
Sings the nightingale, &. 
If you go, my love, 
Who will take care of me? 
The lanes will look empty, beloved, 
The courtyard lonely. 
Suves the nightingale, &c. 
if you go, my love, 
Leave me in somebody’s care. 
The cattle graze, my love, 
When left in the care of some one. 
‘Sings the nightingale, &c, 
In a strange country, my love, 
One shuuld live only a few days. 
One should not dispute, my love, 
“he power of a stronger person. 
Sings the nightingale, kc. 
Like a charm, my love, 
One should hang on the neck. 
Decrees of God, my love, 
Should be borne patiently. 
Sings the nightingale, &c. 
In the early morn, my love, 
Two birds flew. 
Perhaps death beguiled them, my love, 
Or it was separation for good. 
Sings the nightingale, &e. 
While sleeping, my love, 
(I dreamt) there was a knot in my hair$ 
My ruby, my love 
Is going away. 
Sings the nightingale, &e. 
He will not return if compelled, my love, 
Nor will he be sorry. 
What ean we do, my love? 
There is nothing to be done. 
Sings the nightingale, &c. 
The jessamine has flowered, my love. 
Under 1+ I began to spin. 
Our separation, my love, 
Is caused by God. 
Sings the nightingale, &e. 
The Ravi flows, my love, 
Near the pzpal tree trembles. 
Sleepy eyes open, my love, 
The traveller is going. 
Sings the nightingale, &e, 


5 The tying of a knot in her hair was a dream of bad omen. 
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Chhér na maintin, mahi vé. Do not tease me, my love, 
Main dp ajurdé, Tam already sad, 

J6 likh? kaldin hat, mahi vé, The written fate, my love, 
Oh kadhi na murdi. Cannot be averted, 

Bél bambia, &e. Sings the nightingale, &c. 

Jé tibis chalédis, di mdhi vé, If you go, my love, 

Main khart baruhén. [ stand on the threshold. 

Meri lingdr di héjat, mah? vé, The strength of wy limbs, my love, 
Lé chaléar twen. You take away with you. 

Bél bambia, &e. Sings the nightingale, &. 
Nal namdshdv, mahi vé, At even time, my love, 

Phil dén aratis. The gardeners give flowers. 
Phil 3626 léndé, mahi vé, Only those buy flowers, my love, 
Jidé kiunt atthatn. Whose husbands are at home. 

Bél bambia, &c. Sings the nightingale, &c. 
Saddé kéunt pardést, mihi vé, My husband is a stranger, my love, 
Bha phulin nt lids, Let me burn the flowers. 

Mér musallé, mahi vé, As one sits on a cushion, my love, 
Téré patian té bahindi, I would sit in your lap. 

Bol bambia, &e. Sines the nightingale, &c. 

Méré sdswalits hathta, maht vé, My white hands, my love, 

Ring layé mahndé, Are dyed with mehndi, 

Mér muhérals, mahi vé, Turn the reins of your camels, wy love, 
Mati dukh nahtis saiwdt, cannot bear the pain. 

Bél bambia, &e. Sings the nightingale, &c. 

Shahron nikli, mad vé, I go out of the city, my love, 
Mati phiran uddllt., Wandering alone on account of you. 
Na pattan bért, mahi vé, 1 cannot find a boat at the ferry, my love, 
Né téng sovalli. Nor any other means, 
Bél bambia, &e. Sings the mghtingale, &c. 
Main manga dudin, méht vé, I pray to God, my love, 
Rabb tainin ghalié, To send you, 
Uidiwdlé, mahi vé, The drivers my love, 
Lad gayé bé khabaré. Left without a word. 

Bél bambia, &. Sings the nightingale, &c. 

Péyd vachhérd, mahi vé: Fate has decreed separation, my love: 
Taint: kéhvd phévé 2 Who will make you come back ? 

Mair bhawiidh vangds, mihi vé, 1 have broken my glass bangles, my love. 
Pichhé rah gayé gajré. Only shoddy ones are left. 

Téré milan sunéhé, mahi vé, Your messages reach me, my love, 

Main nit jaldi sajré. Fresh every day. 

Bol bambia, &e. Sings the nightingale, &c. 
Vagna purté, mahi vé ; The Hast Wind® blows, my love; 
Kuti, dénds laré ? Why singest thou to me? 

Marjt Rabb di, maht vé, God's will, my love, 
Hun kéhré move. Cannot be changed. 

Bol bambia, &c. Sings the nightingale, &c. 
Vagnd puréd, mahi vé ; The East Wind® blows, my love; 
Kyttis atndis tdidis ? Why does it soil the fringe of my shawl? 
Téré badlé, mah? vé, For thee, my love, 

Bayt ajy héeidn. I grieve greatly. 
Bai bambia, &c. Sings the nightingale, &c. 





§ She asks why the Hast Wind should come with comfort and sleep-inducing influence, when she cannot sleep 


for sorrow thai her hrsband has left his home. Rain comes with it and her shawl is soiled, but her husband does 
not come, 
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Kal ghardébn, mahi vé, 
Tut péyd tavtta. 
Main niin ma né ghalliyd, mahi vé: 
Bap vidiya kita. 
Bél bambia, &e. 
Hukm Khudé dd, nahi vé: 
Kisé ujar na kita. 
Khamé laggi, mahi vé, 
Jiéun agg plita. 
Bél bambia, &e. 


Sukhi mangéén, sukht bidhédn. 
Sukhi dolt lé ghar aé6n, 

Pert vanni né divé baléd. 
Ghund andar mukh dikhdléd. 
Tért vanni dé gal has vé. 

Jug jivé saura té sas vé ! 

Tévt bannt dé gal khérian. 
Jug jivén laindrd phérédn ! 
Tért banni dé hath vich arsi. 
Ghund andar mdré Farsi. 


Ghar sunéaréd chhallé : 
Chhallé té mapédn ghalté. 

Néddn lég kamlé kytin adkhdé né? 
Ghar sunédréa ttka: 
Tika té mapean ditta. 

Ndddn lég kamlé kydts akhdé né? 
Ghar sunéaréd dawnt : 
Daunit assén nahitin pauni. 

Nédddn lég kamlé kytn akhdé né ? 


Baggéd kukrti, mahi vé. 
Kytin dénin bdngan, ahold ? 
Déndn béngan, mahi vé, 
Sajjndn dian tangdn, dhéla. 


Bagdi Ravi, mahi vé : 

Vich suénian chhannan, ahold, 
Dhiél gawaya, maht vé, 

Véhré dian ranndn, dhéld. 
Vagd? Ravi, mahi vé: 

Vich sutnian hirkdn, dhéla, 
Dés pardé, mahi vé, 

Kytin déndn ghirkan, dhéla? 
Bagdi Ravi, mahi vé, 

Vich mund phuldi dd, dhéld. 


Main na jamdi, mahi vé, 

Th kithén viahi da, dhola? 
Kanni méré guchhian, mahi vé. 
| Dé gallan na puchhian, ghéla, 
Dabdi vich till sdv, mahi vé. 
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Though made only yesterday, my love, 

My charm is broken. 

My mother has sent me, my love: 

My father has given me leave. 
Sings the nightingale, &c. 

tt is God’s command, my love: 

There can be no avoiding it. 

When I try to eat, my love, 

(1 fly from food) as fireworks from a match. 
Sings the nightingale, &e. 


You were betrothed well and married well. 

You have brought her well home in a palanquin. 
Your bride has lit the lamp. 

She has shown her face in her veil. 

Your bride bas a necklace. 

May your father-in-law and mother-in-law live long! 
Your bride has jewels on her neck. 

May you that have goneround the basket live long! 
Your bride have a thumb ring. 

She speaks Persian? in her veil, 


il. 


12. 


I will meet my friends, my lover. 


7 4. ¢., 2 private language. 


The jeweller made rings: 
The parents sent the rings. 

Why do ignorant people call me foolish P 
The jeweller made a tka: 
My parents gave the 7t#ka. 

Why do ignorant people call me foolish? 
The jeweller made a dauni ; 
I will not wear the dauni, 

Why do ignorant people call me foolish P 


The cock crows, my love, 

Why does he crow, my lover: 

He crows, my love, 

Because the footsteps of my friends are heard, my 
lover, 

The Ravi flows, my love: 

I throw the brass-cup into it, my lover, 

My beloved is seduced, my love, 

By the women of the courtyard, my lover, 

The Ravi flows, my love: 

I throw my rags into it, my lover. 

In a strange land, my love, 

Why do you rebuke me, lover P 

The Ravi flows, my love: 

There is the stem of the phuldz (acacia) in it, my 
lover. 

lf I had not been born, my love, 

Where would you have married, my lover ? 

I have earrings in my ears, my love. 

I have not spoken twice to you, my lover. 

In the casket are oil-seeds, my love. 
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Before me is my blue spinning wheel: 


Rang laya munnédn, dhdla. It has coloured posts, my lover. 

Dhél gawdchén, méhé vé, I have lost my beloved, my love. 

Na labda riinéén, dhéta. I cannot find him by erying, my lover. 

Hath méré thévd? sahibd. I have a jewel in my hand, Sir. 

Math kardn milévd, dhola. I will meet my beloved, my lover. 

Pér Shandén, shhiba, Beyond the Chenab, Sir, 

Ranjé didn, pakhkhidn, dhéta.* Are my beloved’s tents, my lover. 

Ral-mil ditydn, sdéhiba. We have come together, Sir. 

Ranjé dian sakidn, dhéld. Ranja’s friends, my lover. 

Vagdi Ravi, méhi vé. The Ravi flows, my love. 

Vich bhaund? bhandi, dhéla. Iam overwhelmed in it, my lover. 

Na ral baitha, séhibd, I did not sit with you, Sir. 

Na raléd dhandin, dhéla. I did not work with you, my lover. 

13. 

Strmé Thandton dyad vé, ik lap surmé dé. I brought antimony from Thandi, a handful of 
antimony. 

Sunéé bir bhardvd vé, ck lap surmé dt. Hear, brothers and friends, a handful of antimony, 

Hornan né pitha, sil vatté té, ik lap surmé af. Others beat it with pestle and mortar, a handful 
of antimony. . 

Main sandhédn dé gdh kardyd vé. I ground it with the treading of buffaloes, 

Hérndn né pdyd surm saldian. Others put 1é in with a needle. 

Main mohlé dé nal pdyd vé, ik lap surmé di, I put it in with a rice pounder, a handful of 
antimony. 

Horndn né pdyd surm suldtan. Others put it in with needles. 


Main kéthi dd mith khuldyd vé, ik lap surmédi. 1 garnered it, a handful of antimony. 


Death and burial. 


They bury their dead. When aperson isdying they call the Muhammadan priest to read the sahdni, 
but if it is in a Hindu village where thereis no mulla nothing of this nature is done, except that in some 
cages, they lift the sick man on to the ground. This they call satthar. The dead are carried to the 
grave on a bed, bound in a shroud made of cloth, which is tied at the head and the feet like a sack, and 
in the middle. The body, after being washed with soap and water, is dressed in a jacket, a cap, and 
@ sheet, or in two sheets, andis sprinkled with rose water. In the grave the shoulder is placed towards 
the pole star, and the feet to the east. If it is that ofa young person they put a black blanket over the 
bier, if ofan old person a red one. Thisis called khés. The priest sits on the west side and looks 
towards theeast. He recites a prayer, and they repeat after him. Thisis jandza. One rupee, called 
askat™, is given to the priest on the Quran. A cloth called ja4é namdz is also given. The blanket 
becomes the property of the mirdst, The face of the dead is not placed downwards. 


If a very old person dies, his friends make a mock mourning: but their griefis really very great for 
a young person. 


Specimens are now given of what they say when singing the dirge over the dead. They (the 
women)" stand ina circle; the mirdsan (wife of the family bard) stands in the centre. She sings 
mournful tunes, the other women following her. They beat their legs, breasts, and forehead with their 


hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be sadder. The woman that leads repeats the aléhni, and 
the other women heat the breast, thus making sidpd. 


(To be continued.) 





f the 
rhyme. Girls go on singing a jingling rhyme, without much attention to the meaning. Ordinary objeots as 
charkhan (spinning wheel), thevd (jewel, &c.), are used for rhyming, 
® Dhola and Ranj& are famous lovers, and the names are used for lovers generally. 
_.. 19 Satthar, Vit.,aconch, 0 Askdt, probably for eakdt, alms. _ 
12 The women go half-way towards the graveyard weeping and wailing, 


* This part of the song is almost meaningless to the_uninitiated. Words are put in simply for the sake o 
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Plate [X. 


A. 


THE PRIMARY LETTERS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 





Prunary 
letters 


= 
el 


Derivatives. 





=a. 





CG = tha, G =dh, NN =ta, © =tha 
U =da 
aa Caren: 
L | = pha, i] sb, — bha. 
B. 


DERIVATION OF MANTRAS. 


1. Mantra: Kiim=K+l+i+m= ‘|. 4 ft] pect ¥ 


Hence the forms of Kltm. 


2. Mantra: Hrim=htrtit+m= 4 | Te gece te 


4a 


Hence the form of Hrtm. 
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A THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET. 
BY BR. SHAMASASTRY, B.A. 


(Continued from p. 290.) 
CHAPTER V. 
The Derivatives. 
Plate IZ. 


‘aus are the Devanagari letters a, ¢, u, ¢, 0, ka, kta, gha, cha, ta, da, dha, na@, pa, ma, ya, ra, ia, 
ua, 6a, sha, sa, ha, the visarga and the nasal sound to be identified with the Tantric hieroglyphics by 
a far smaller stretch of imagination than that involved in Prof. Bithler’s latest theory of the Semitic 
origin of the Devanagari Alphabet. The question that now arises is, how the rest of the 
forty-eight or forty-nine letters have been contrived? For evidently, there were no 
hieroglyphics from which the rest could be as easily selected as the twenty-two. or twenty-three 
letters described. With regard to this question, the very words of Prof. Buhler can be repeated, 
only replacing the words ‘ borrowed sign’ by ‘ indigenous hieroglyphic.’ 


The contrivances by which the derivative signs, both primary and secondary, for 
consonants and initial vowels have been formed, are :— . 


(1) The transposition of one of the elements of a phonetically cognate indigenous hieroglyphic. 
(2) The mutilation of a hieroglyphic or of another derivative sign of a similar phonetic value. 
(3) The addition of straight lines, curves or hooks to original or derivative symbois. 


The complete elaboration of the Brahmi Alphabet by the process of differentiation of the original 
hieroglyphics or of their derivatives, is not only indicated by the similarity of cognate alphabetic letters 
to one another, but is also distinctly referred to in the Vdtuldgama :— 


state zalt F SATE A ERITH | 

BART AT CHIT TUATHA & II 

VA VT TAT: AHI: WHTATT TAATAT: | 

Hered fant: deat: weeeag=ae |! 

TATA ATHIUAH TTR: || 

P, 28, Vatuldgama. 
‘The seven vowels a, i, u, ri, li, e and o are declared to be primary letters. The rest of the 

vowels are the modifications of the primary ones. The formation of the modified letters is thus 
described: from a originated the long 4, and from i the long i.’ 


Indeed the formation of the letters ri and [i from primary hieroglyphies, as alluded to in the 
above verses, is somewhat doubtful; still there is no reason to doubt the complete manipulation of 
the Devanagari by differentiation of the primary letters or symbols. Even Prof. Biihler, who went 
so far as to seck a Semitic source for the Devanagari, admits the ability of the Brahman pandté or 
pandits in the arrangement of the letters. In The Origin of the Brdhma Alphabet (p. 86) he 
saysi— 

‘One of the undeniable results of the preceding inquiry is that the Brahma Alphabet must be 
considered the work of Brahmans, acquainted with phonetic and grammatical theories, The pandi?'s 
hand is clearly visible in the arrangement of the letters used by Agoka’s masons at Mahabodhi Gaya, 
according to their organic value as vowels, diphthongs, nasalised vowel, vowel with the spirant, 
gutturals, palatals and linguals. And it is also visible at a much earlier stage in the very formation 
of the alphabet. Nobody but a grammarian or phoneticist would have thought of deriving five nasals, 
one of each class of the Indian consonants from the two Semitic prototypes, and of inventing in 
addition a sign to denote the nasalization of vowels, the anusvdra or of forming two spirants Aa and 
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the wisarga. Nobody but a Sanskrit grammarian would express the initial « by half the sign for yg, 
and the phonetically very different, but etymologically allied, sa and sa by modifications of one sign, 
or derive initial o from u or 7 frome and Ia and from da. And only a grammarian would invent 
the peculiar system of notation for medial vowels, which throughout marks the distinction between 
short and long ones, omits the short a, and expresses the long @ by adding to the consonants the 
mark used for differentiating 4 from A, and the remaining medial vowels by combinations of the 
initial vowel signs, or of modifications thereof, with the consonants. This is so complicated and go 
highly artificial that only a Brahman’s or pandit’s ingenuity can have worked it out.” 

While thus praising the pandiz for his ingenuity and thorough scholarship in Sanskrit grammar 
and phonetics in elaborating and arranging the Devanagari Alphabet, Prof. Biihler had to fing 
faulé with him for his pedantic formalism in wilfully changing the forms of the Semitic models, 
which the Professor presumed that he learnt from Indian merchants with Semitic people. Had the 
twenty-two Brahma letters, however, nearly resembled the Semitic models, the pandzé would, in the 
view of the Professor, have been a well-behaved school-boy, worthy of still more laudatory words, 
Bui, as hag already been seen, the letters look more like the Tantric hieroglyphics, of which the 
Professor was not at all aware, thanthe Semitic aliens in which he sought for their parentage, Had 
he consulted the literary records which the pandit has left behind him, he could have gathered the 
information that, instead of going for the Semitic models, the yandit merely went to the Tantric 
worshippers for his models, In return for the loan of models which the pandi¢ received from the 
Tantric worshippers, he immensely extended the scope for the evolutionary growth of the Tantric 
literature. Had not the Devanagari Alphabet sprung up from the hieroglyphics or ideograms 
representing the god Siva and the goddess Sakti, it would not have carried throughout its letters so 
many names of gods or goddesses. Nor would the four kinds of identities which form the basis of 
Tantric mystery and speculation have originated. The identity of nada, the nine or twelve 
hieroglyphics described above, with (1) the body of the devotee, (2) with the body of the god or 
goddess, (3) with the alphabetic letters (penchdsathalah) or with the monosyllabic mantras, and 
the identity of the devotee with the god or goddess, are the chief causes of the endless speculationsé? 
of Tantric scholars, The identity of the goddess with the alphabet (6htita-lipt) is thus 
described in the Kama-kala Chidvalli :— 


farvar fe s.aar ar Wear wwerarareerey wear. 

TAAL ABT TAAYLAT | Wes careaqr. 
‘The goddess called Madhyama, middle, has two aspects. She is either of subtle or of visible 
form. The nine kinds of articulate sounds constitute her subtle and eternal form. 


The nine groups 
of the alphabetic letters make up her visible form.’ 


Jt may even be said that, if the Devanagari Alphabet had not resulted from the Tantric 
hieroglyphics, there would have been no Tantric literature at all. For the whole of Tantric literature 
treats of nothing but the recitation of monosyllabic mantras and the drawing of mystic figures, 
which, in their origin, must have been the pictures of the several poets of the human frame. The 
Viiuldgama says: — , 

Tart ASAT Tea WE TAT: 
THEM SH Treat APT ATT | 
P. 35, Vatuldgama. 

‘The gods are called the seeds (G¢jas) of the world, Alphabetical letters are elaborated out of 

(the hieroglyphics representing) the seeds.’ 


Hence, it is necessary to have a thorough knowledge of the letters before going to make up the 
maniras, And— 


TACT ANT TAT TAA: Tale. 
P, 80, Com. Vdtuldgama, 


I a a i a ee es 
4? See pp. 184 and 222, Comn. Saundaryalahari, M. O. L. Edition ; pp. 7, 54, 55, 56 and 78, Varludeyarahasye, 
Bombay Edition, 
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‘The alphabetic letters which bear the names of those and other gods or goddesses form the 
very bodily frames of those and other gods or goddesses.’ 


Thus, for example, the mantras, klim, calted the étjdsshara of Kama, and hrim, the tjdkshare 
of Sakti, constitute, as in Plate IX., the forms of Kama and Sakti. The same result would 
ensue in all cases of such mantras as are not later manipulations of ignorant mystics. Thus, it is 
only in the identity of the Tantric hieroglyphics with the letters of the Devanagari 
Alphabet that we can find satisfactory explanations for almost all kinds of Tantric technical terus 
and speculations. 


Besides the ocular and documentary evidences proving the indigenous origin of the Devanagari 
Alphabet, as pointed out above, there is also the evidence furnished by the critical analysis which 
James Prinsep made of the alphabet of the edicts of ASoka. It is very well known that, but for his 
admirable skill in decipnering the then unknown alphabet of the edicts, the history of India, broken and 
unreliable as it is, would have missed its basis altogether. It is really astonishing and admirable that 
his critical analysis of the alphabet of the edicts of Asoka should have enabled him to arrive at 
almost the same primary letters that, as has already been seen, were first selected with no appreciable 
modification from among the hieroglyphics and next formed the basis for the complete manipulativn 
of the rest of the letters by differentiation, As his observation (pp. 474—6, Vol. VI, J. A. 8. B) 
throws a flood of light on the process of derivation of the rest of the letters, and also on the peculiar 
compact forms of the letters in general, his remarks are quoted here in full :— 

“There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every letter, which stamps it at once as the 
original type whereon the more complicated structure of the Sanskrit has been founded. If carefully 
analysed, each member of the alphabet will be found to contain the element of the correspondins 
member, not only of the Devanigari, but of the Kanani, the Pali, the Tibetan, the Hale Canaya and 
of all the derivatives irom the Sanskrit stock. This is not all; simplification may be carried much 
further by due attention to the structure of the alphabet, as it existed even at this early stage, and 
the genius of its construction, a intito, may in some measure be recognised and appreciated, First 
the aspirated letters appear to have been formed in most cases by doubling the siinple letters; thus. 
; ohh, is the double of d, cha; O, th, is the double of C, #; D, dh, is the half of this; and O- 
th, is the same character with a dot as a distinguishing mark. This may account for the constant 
interchange of €, A, O and © in the inscriptions. Again G, dh, is only the letter -! produced 
from below; — if doubled, it would have been confounded with another letter (the 4). The 
aspirated b, pha.is merely the b, pa, with a slight mark, sometimes put on the ontside, either right or 
left; but I cannot yet affirm that this mark may not merely denote a duplication of the letter rather 
than an aspiration,—if, indeed, the terms were not originally equivalent ; for we have just seen the 
doubling of the letter made to denote its aspiration. The hk seems formed from the g rather than 
the k. The gh and jh are missing as in Tibetan, and appear to be supplied by g andew respectively. 
Bh is anomalous, or it bas been formed from the d by adding a downward stroke. 


« Again, there is a remarkable analogy of form in the semi-voweils,r, 7, l,y, 4, YG, J. u. which 
tends to prove their having been framed on a consistent principle. The first r hardly ever occurs 
in the Delhi inscription, but it is common in that form ia that from Girmar. The [,, & is but the J 
reversed : the ri, so peculiar to the Sanskrit alphabet, is fermed by adding the vowel 7 to the r, thus } . 


“As far as yet known, there are only one @ and one s: the nasals and sibilants had uct 
therefore been yet separated into classes ; for the written Pali of 200 years later possesses at last the 
various ’s, though it has but ones. The four vowels, initials, have been discovered 1, .°., A, [ ° 
the second seems to be the skeleton of the third, as if denoting the smallest possible vocal sount. 
Of the medial vowels, it is needless to speak, as their agreement in system with the old Nagari was 
long since pointed out. The two long vowels i and é are produced by doubling the short SYMDOls , 
The visarga is of doubtful occurrence ; but the anusvira is constantly employed; and when belore 
mas 1° S$), it is equivalent to the duplication employed in the more modern PAL writing. 
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“We might, perhaps, on contemplation of these forms, go yet farther mto speculation on their 
origin, Thus, the g may be supposed to be formed of the two strokes of the h, differently disposed, 
the j of the two half curves of the cha superposed. The two d’s are the same letter turned night and 
left, respectively ; and this principle, it may be remarked, is to be met with in other scions of the 
indian alphabet. Thus, in the Tibetan, the 7, Aj, a sound unknown to the Sanskrit, is made by 
inverting the j, F ; the cerebral n, &, by inverting the dental <2 — and the cerebral i, th, or A, RB, 
by the inversion of the dental ¢, th, 4, “qf. 


“The analogy between the € and is not so great in this alphabet as in what we have 
imagined to be its successor, in which the essential part of the ¢ ( 1) is the € placed downwards . 


“In the same manner the connection of the labials » and & is more visible in the old Ceylonese, 
the Canouji and even the Tibetan alphabets ; the [,, <>, being merely the p, (71, closcd at the top as 
in square Pali [ j and [7]. 


‘Thus, when we come to examine the matter critically, we are insensibly led to the reduction of 
the written Characters to a comparatively small number of elementsas +, d, 6. J, |, b, Mode’ 
and ely, besides the vowels $, [> and |_ or perhaps in lieu of this arrangement, it may be preferable to 
adopt one element as representative of the seven classes of letters, We shall thus come to the very 
position long ago advanced by Jambulus, the traveller.” 


It is really astonishing to find such a remarkable coincidence between the facts recorded in 
Tantric literature regarding the Devanagari on the one hand, and the conclusions arrived at on 
mature considerations of the forms of the alphabet of Agoka on the other. It may, therefore, be 
admitted that, with the exception of twenty-two or filteen ( panchadas?) letters, for which the Tantric 
neroglyphics have been, as shown above, actually selected, all the Characters of the Brahm} Alphabet 
are the results of differentiation of those primary letters or symbols, 


It seems more than probable that, with a view to facilitate the retention in memory of the forms 
of the symbols with the aid of some roundabout process of reasoning, cach of the symbols of the 
alphabet (Shdtalipt), thus elaborated, was called by a new name, the initial of which corresponded 
tu the alphabetic sound, While periuraing myésa, a process of identifying the several parts of one’s 
own body with one or another of the sereral goddesses, the following fifty words are recited 
by every one of Tantric worshippers, So far as I make out, the identitication ig in some eases 
wrong, ‘These words are :— 


I. 
H¥AaT (nectar). war (CP). 
SRP eoty (attractive). wear CP) (the lone iz is Inappropriate or 
TET (wife of Indra), anamolous), 
Suet (wile of Siva), wHiteat (having one leg), 
TAT a» - | waz (goddess of prosperity). 
HeTHPAAT (possessed of hair standing STSHAT (abiding in om). 
upright or erect), BTSYNSCAT (herbose), 
“hE: (prosperity). siftqaar (mother). 
FM: ). syaerfeqaar (of alphabetic form), 
I. 
mmeUsay (dark night), ‘qrar (shade). 
wratar (beyond the sky). war (victory). 
WAT (a mantra of that name), APS TCH (making or abiding in pram). 
FoSgaeip (possessed of a bell), arrTeaqr (having the form of knowledge). 
Smif (identical with a sound}, e¥tar (having a sickle in her hand). 


37ST (goddess of that name). SET (making or abiding in cham). 
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ii; 

STatt (roaring), sraractt (daughter of Daksha), 

Seieat (making or abiding in dham). ata (protector), 

eTraat CP). weer (pleasant). 

araadt (dark as night), arvat (daughter of a mountain). 

anmaat (?). RSnett (making a noise like phat), 
TV, 

afeqadt (binding). aaeaat (famous). 

Teer (auspicious goddess of that name). TR (red). 

qzrnrar (possessed of a large body), sraqrsy (with projected lip), 
Vv. 

qzver (bestowing gifts). goer (?). 

aifardy (having the moon). aeeqar (goddess of that name), 
Vi 

saaqdt (having a goose ?). | ararzar!s (merciful), 


P.3, Purvdshodhényésa.* 
There can, therefore, be nothing to prevent us from accepting as true the idea that is embodied 
in the following verses :— 


ca 


STATUS AAI FATT TITS eT. 
Chap. 16, Dakshinamértisaihiia Cp. AP. 
‘(I bow to} that goddess who is brilliant with her bodily members formed of the 
letters from a to ksha.’ 


TST AST ATTA TATA: 
HEY: VENTA MTU SATAN aa 
iP TAT RARSS: VITATT Aas 
Pat sary Pegrenaienaateasay ara area | 
Mahinmastotra by Krodhabhattaraku. 


‘Having as knowledge pervaded the whole of the Universe with verbal roots which are of various 
form and meaning, which are the product of the fifty alphabetic letters born of thy bocy, 
which give birth to words, phrases, and sentences inseparably combined with their sensos and waich 
are immensely famous for haying given rise to philosophic discussions and texts, dealing with ritnals 
and ceremonial merits, dost thou, O Picture of the Mother of the World (alphabet), exhibit 
thyself as “I and I alone.” ° 


Can we not, then, say Amen to the following prayer of the Jainas who, as apostates from 
Brahmanism, hated almost every thing that was Brahmanic, but still, in appreciation of the benefits 
conferred on them, ag on others, by the invention of the Br&limi alphabet. by Brahmans, readily howei 
to that Lip? P — 

Tat asare face. *6 

‘Salutation to the alphabet which originated from (the hieroglyphics, representative of; 

Brahm§,’ 


6a th cree — vip tmtmaabpl <o 


48 Compare p. 74, Varivasydrahasya and Nydsa in Yoginidiptka. 

44 All these words are collected in six groups. 

45 Compare st. 81, ch. 1., Mantramah, and Part IIL, Tripuratipini Upanishad. 
#6 Introductory passage, Bhagavati Sitra. 
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Appendix. 
Plate X. 


Wrong as are, in the view now put forward, the conclusions arrived at by Professor Buhler 
regarding the origin of the Devandgari Alphabet, still it cannot be denied that there exists 
a resemblance between the two alphabets, the Semitic and the Indian. More striking, 
indeed, is the similarity of forms between the Greek and the Sanskrit alphabets. 
Regarding this similarity, James Prinsep observes as follows#? : — 


“This striking similarity becomes more palpable, the farther we retire into antiquity, the olde 
the monuments we have to decipher; so that even now while we are quite green in the study, we 
might almost dare to advance (with the fear of M. Raoule De Rochette before us) that the oldest 
Greek (that written like the Phoenician from right to left) was nothing more than Sanskrit turned 
topsy-turvy |! A striking proposition this for those who have so long implicitly believed in Cadmus 
and the introduction from Egypt of what, perchance, never existed there. Yet, there is nothing 
very new nor very unnatural in the hypothesis ; since the connection of the Greek with the Phonician 
aud Samaritan alphabets has been admitted as a strong evidence that the ‘use of letters travelled 
progressively from Chaldea to Phoenicia and thence along the coasts of the Mediterranean,’ and the 
Greek language is now so indisputably proved to be but a branch of the Sanskrit stem, that it is not 
likely that it should have separated from its parent without carrying away some gerros of the art 
of writing, already perhaps brought to perfection by the followers of Brahma. But my arguments are 
not those of books or learning or even tradition, but solely of graphic similitude and ocular evidence, 


“The Greek letters are dressed by a line at the foot, in most cases, as A, A, A, M,Q2,Y, &e. 
The Devanagari are made even along the upper surface of the letters, and in later aces a 
straight line has been introduced at the top from which the grammatic elements are suspended. 
The Greek alphabet is devoided of all system and has had additions made to it at various times. 
Some of these, as ®, X, ¥, 9, are precisely those which present the least resemblance to the 
Sanskrit forms, I give my evidence on Plate X. (Plate AXIV., Vol. TEL, A. 8. B.) taking my 
Greek types from the well-formed letters on coins and from the Joustrophedon tablet of Sigeum. 


“Of the vowels, A, 1,0 and y present a striking conformity with the vowels aq, z, and the 
semi~vowels x and @ of the oldest Sanskrit alphabets inverted. The vowel E is not reconcilable 
and resembles more the short E of the Zend. The long wg is a Jater introduction and appears te 
be merely the iteration of the short vowel I as w is of OO. 


‘In the consonants we find B, 1, 4, Z, ©, K, A, M, N, Il, P, E,T, in fact, every one of the letters 
excepting those ol after-invention, are represented with considerable exactness by the & (or 
double sy), a, a, UT, Gf, aH, A, a, T, UH, a, of the oldest Sanskrit Alphabet, although there is 
bardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their modern forms. Thesaime precision cannot 
be expected in every case. The B, 4, ©, A,M, N, TJ, P, Y, require, like the vowels, to be viewed in av 
inverted position. The T and E remain unturned. The Z and K require to be partially turned. 
The A and N may be thought a little far-fetched. The B taken from the double and the 4 from 
the aspitated ymay also be objected to; but taking a comprehensive view of the whole, it seem- 
to me impossible that so constant and so close a conformity of the alphabetical symbols of two 
distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of a common origin, Whether the 
priority is to be conceded to the Greeks, the Pelasgians or the Hindus, is a question requiring great 
research and not less impartiality to determine.” 


Besides this ocular evidence regarding the relation of the Eastern and Western alphabets, there 
appears to be some philological evidence also appealing to the ear. The nomenclature of 
the letters of many of the Western alphabets seem to be fossilised mutilations or 
corruptions of the Sanskrit words that are contained, as names of alphabetical letters, 1: 
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the two stanzas of the T'ripuropanishad. These two stanzas are believed to be the earliest source of 
not only the two varieties of the mantras, sacred to Sakti, but also of the Devandgar? Alphabet. 
The eleventh verse of the Upantshad contains the names of the fifteen letters composing the mantra 
chanted by Manu, and the thirteenth those of the mantra believed to have been recited by 
Lopamudra, a woman of Puranic fame. The verses run as follows: —— 


ATA Ala: HAST TST: 

Wer = Sr araresararaed: | 
ONT AR ST TAA F 
qeeqar® asanar rans t 


‘(i) ka (kdma), e (yoni), 7 (Ikamala), la (vajrapdat), and hrim (guhd); (ii) ha, sa, ka 
(mdtarigvd), ha (abhram), la (indra) and hitm (guhd) ; (iii) and sa, ka, la and hrtm. This first 
and most ancient mantra (vidya) is the mother of the world.’ 


qs qa sean 
STEN ASTRA ATA: 
HVA Rls HeTH RAAT 
aeaTarsgaey wed. 11 


‘Replacing the first three (letters) of the above manéra by the sixth (ha), the seventh (sa) and 


(ka) (vahnisdratht, air) and extolling (the god) as Praiseworthy, Poet, Love and Lord of the Universe, 
some other devotees attain to heavenly bliss.’ 


Almost all Tantric scholars are unanimous in taking the words mdtarised and abhra in the 
above passage to mean ka and ha. But, as has already been seen, ya is the letter sacred to air and 
va to water or clouds. Accordingly, there appears to be some confusion in the interpretation of the 
stanzas, due, perhaps, to the use of the same or synonymous words, such as guhd (used twice) and 
vajrapint and indra to imply different letters. Itis perhaps due to the use of such similar or 
synonymous words that of the fifteen or twenty-two letters of the two mantras, all of which might 
probably have been originaily distinct, there are now only seven or eight, including the anuszedra, 
nasal sound, distinct letters or syllables. It is not, however, possible to find ont the particular 
letters which are implied by the several words in the verses, Though I am not free from misgivings 
that the analogy between the words of the above verses and those of the names of the 
letters of Western alphabets, as fancied by me, may not only clagh with rules of philology of which 
I possess little knowledge, but also be inconsistent with the history of the Western alphabets, still 
I risk here comparison as a matter of curiosity :— 


SOM Bic adeces ayin gimel van zayin cheth 
San. ...  k&mah yonih kamala vajra pdnih (hastah) 
Greek ee Siseds Bore gamma yan zeta eta 
Sem. vee she tau resh lamed 

San, .. guhi | hasimatarisva-~ bhramindrah 

Greco eu sone sigma tau (rho ?) lambda 

Sem.  .«. nun samekh 

San. .  punrguha sakalé mayaya cha 

Greek .,. nu xl 





17 and 22; 


48 reprar 3. TA: AAT, TAS axe other readings, See Commentary on stanzas 
rs se 
Saundaryalahari, M, O. L. Ed, 
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Sem,  .o. pe tsode shin qgoph men theth yod 

San, a  purichyesh a vigvamalidividyom 

Gres ... pi (rho?) san quppa mu theta iota 

Sem,  ... cheth mem he VA ALY TR 
San,  ..,  shastham saptamamatha vahiuisérathing 
Greek. ZeLa eta mu he ted oes 
Sem, sve.  samekh ayin 

San, ... chisysé millatrikamavesayantah 

Greek bane Sae aad aOesan 

ee. ave eee quips kaph gimel 

Nan, ses kathyam kavim kalpakam kamamigam 
Greels er qnppe kappa pamma 

Sem,  ...  tsade samedkh wees Se shin tau 
Sam ...  bushthavamso’ mriatvany bhajante 
Greels ooo Qoangage 


e®ereoe avagan 


The words aleph and beth appear to be the corruptions of l/pi and bhitta, bhdfa-lipi being the 
name of the Devanagari. 


Also there seems to be in the following passages of the Akshamdlopanishad (an Upanishad 
treating of the letters from @ to ksha) some historic significance regarding the westward 
migration of the Devanagari: — 


ATFUTR was Aapeat aife. Tayrear 
One. HHareat arse. Stareaqt age. ayfzy 
eRe. safe Waals. wae. 


‘O picture of the mother, forming the letters of the mantras: O series of the letters from « to 
ksha, thou crossest the river, migratest to other countries, iravelest to other islands, goest to other 


worlds, always displayest thyself, and causest us (letters) to abide in the hearts of all; salutation to 
thee,’ 


The river referred to in the passage seems to be the Indus, inasmuch as the formation of the 
alphabet must have taken place in the plains of the Indus or the Ganges, 


Transliteration of Sauskrit Passages. 


AkAéamandalam dhimram vartulam parikirtitam 
Shatkonamandalam vdyoh Krishnashadbinduldichhitam 
Sasvastikam trikonam tu raktam vahnestu mandalam 
Ardhachandramatisvachchham padmadvayavirdjitam 
Apyamandalamakhyatam chaturagram mahegvari 
Ashtavajrayutam pitam dhardmandalamigvari 
Tattadbijasamiyuktam mandalam pjijayetkramat 
Tattadvarnena nirmaya dravyena paramedévari 


P,-250 
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Padibhyém jinuparyantam chaturagram savajrakam 
Janvordnabhi chandrardhanibham padmadvayasamiyutam 
Nibhitah kanthaparyantam krishnam vdyostu. mandalam 


Bhrimadhyadbrabmarandbrantam vartulam dhraialiichhitam 


Sthirebhirangaih pururtips ugrak 
Babhusgukrebhih ypipise hiranyaih 


Nu manvinih esham devan = ascha 


Brabmandidikatéhantim tim vande siddhamatrikam 4 
Yadékadagamadhdram bijam konatrayitmakam | 


Trikonarup& yonistu. 2. - 6 + 6 . 
SaktirekAdasgasthine sthitva site jagattrayam | 
Vigvayoniriti Kkhyata si vishnordagardpakann 


Bindudvayantare dandagsivaripo maniprabhah 


Andadvayamadhyavartini siré 


Andadvayasthaniyau dvau bindd sirdsthdntya rokh@. Sivo mushka-dyaya- 


A 
ae 
madhyavarti nadimanih padmaraga iti sampradayild vyakhya 


Sivassaktih k&mah kshitiratha ravissitakiranah 
Smaro hamsastadanu cha pardmaraharayah 
Ami hrillekhabhistisribhiravasineshu ghatitib 
Bhajante varniste tava janani namavayavatam 


Na vihitamanaddtma tantradhidargikirtih 
Avinataphalasatt&é vikramena kramena 


Sadirchitaskandaradrarkanctuh 


Mahegapritaguptah 
Satatam sevate murtimimdm yaschatra bhupatih 


Rudrenendrenadya dese sa matah pranayapanyadhiram 


Srishmkhhydyanakalpastitravidhibhih karmini ye kurvate 
Yeshim SsAkalastitramantranichayah kausgitaki Brahmanam 
Tairdradhakamadhyamuntravitatih ya pathyate bahvrichaih 
Rigbhishodagabhirmahopanishadam vyachakshmahe tim vayam 


Dva mandala dv& stana bimbamekam 
Mukham chadhastrint guhasadanani 
Kamikalim kaémartipim  viditva 

Naro jayate kamaripascha kamahb 


Bhagagsaktirbhagavan kama {aah 
Ubba datardviha saubhaganam 
Samapradhanau samasatvau samotayoh 
Samagaktirajara visvayonih 


et 


L. 


Pe 
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261 


261 
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Vishnuryonim kalpayatu 
Tvashté raipani pimsatu 
Asinchatu  prajapatih 

Dhata garbham dadhatu te 


P. 261 


Ashta chakra navadvard devanam purayodhya 
Tasyam hiranyah kosah svargo jyotishavritah 
Tasmin hiranyaye kose tryare tripratishthite 
Tasminyadyekaksham Atmanyaitat tadvai Brahmavido viduh 
Puram hiranyayim Brahma avivesApardjitim 
P. 262 
Chaturbhigsivachakraischa égaktichakraigcha panchabhih | 
Navachakraigcha samsiddham Srichakram Sivayorvapuh | 
Trikonamashtakonam cha dasakonadvayam tathé | 
Chaturdagsaram chaiténi saktichakrdni pancha cha} 
Binduschishtadalam padmam padmam_ shodagapattrakam } 
Chaturagram cha chatvari Sivachakranydnukramat | 
P. 263 
Trikone baindavasthane adhovaktram vichintayet | 
Bindoruparibhage tu vaktram samchintya Sadhakah } 
Taduparyeva vakshojadvitayam samsmaredbudhah } 
Taduparyeva yonim cha Kramago bhuvanegvarim § 
P. 268 
Padmam chaturdasadalam bahirvritiadvyam tatha 4 
Likhitva karnikamadhye yonim mayodar4m Ikhet } 
Daleshvapi tatha saktegchaturdagasu samlikhet | 
Bhagamilama madhyasaktydmavahyabhyarchayedbudhah 
P. 264 
Muladharadishatkamirdhvadhassahasradalakamale dye lambikdgramiti 
navadharah 
P. 264 
Srotrachaksburnisinadm dvayam dvayam }ihva-guhya-payava ekaika iti 
PR. 264 
Pratikritimavalekhinim dérbhishena Bhangajyena 
Kantakaéalyayolikapattray4 sitalukandayA hridaye viddhyati 
P, 270 
Sapta maryfda ityuttarato’ gnessapta lekha likhati prachyab 


. ey 


. 271 
Vacha baddhiya bhimi-parilekham 

Pp. 271 
Ajaisham tva samlikhitamajaishamuta samrudham. 
Avim vrike yatha mathadeva mathndmi te kritam 


Takedrochanayaikante pratimémavanitale | 
Svaripam Chatra Sringdravesha4hharanabhiishitam | 
Tatphalagalahrinndbhijanmamandalayojitam | 
Janmandma mahavidyamankué4ntavidarbbitam i 
Sarvahgasandhisamlinamalikhya madandksharam | 


P, 271 
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Lil.hitva vipelam chakram tanmadliye pratimam yadiy 
Nimai likbatt samyuktam jraluntim chintayettatah 
Satayojanamitrastha tvadrisyapi cha yi bhaves | 
hayalajjavinirmukt’ sdpydydu vimohita 4 
P. 272 


1 20 


Ikvitvé sinddrarajasi chakram tatra vibhivayet 

Madhye phalam bindurtipa ivAbhati vartulikdrah 4 

Padupari tatordhashandro’ nvarthah Lantyd tathakrityéy 
Atha rodhint tadfirdhvam trikonariipad cha Cha. diikak(utihy 
Niidasta Padmaragavadancalvayamadhyavartini shad | 
Wadéintassavyasthitabinduyuktala igalavat 4 

Tiryugbindadvitaye vimodgachchhatsirakritissaktih 4 
Binddidgachchhattryasrakarétha vyapika prokti t 

Undavad ro bindudvitayaputarck vikritissaman ih | 
Satvoidhvab:ndubinonmanistadirdhvam malhaébinduh 4 


t 


i hae ed 


Ghosho medha kshamikhyo vishamatha ‘cha tataschetana Chandrakhanéoh 

Tryasram drigvrittasiro’ runakiranahalassendustrakramena | 

Veittarkastrisikham dv.bimbakalitd rekhi dvikub onmananih 

Sataram manasd sutarelapi kalah pratyekamarchyAgéive UI 

Ghoshah ‘Sivabijo hakarah, Meloni akdrah, kshamdi lakirah. Visham makérah, 
tatah chetand binduh 

Chandrakhands’ rdhachandrah. Tryagrm trikonam nirodhi, drigvrittastrah 
drigvrittabhydm yuktaesirah, Anena nfda uchyate. Arunakiranahalah -arunakiranah 
Adityah dakshinapdrsvabinduh tadyukte haleah, Anena nidantasya grahanam. 
Sendusirah VaAmapdrsvabinduyukta-sirah. Anena SaktikaliyAh prast4ro dardéitah. 
Vritaikatrisikhem dakshinabinduyuktatridandeh trigdlam vi, Atha dvibin lukalita 
dvikubjA rekhi dakshinavama-bindadvayayukté dvivakra rekha samanab  kalj. 
binduv.lasadrijurekhakrituunmenih kala, 


RP, 378 
« sea AA A by . 
Sivamekam vijinityAnmantramirtim param Sivam 
Nadam kirilamityuktam .bindurvahtramudibritam 
fiakaran dehamityuktam dvayau tungau biujan tatha 
Vaunipidalvayam vidydt mantramirurodabrita | 
P. 278 
Urillekhiyd-svaripam tua -vyomignirvamalochanam. | 
Bindvardhachaudraroduinyo uddanadantasakiayah | 
Vydpikisamandnmanya iil dvadasasamhatib 
Bindvalindm navinim tu samashtirnida -uchyate 
Pe ode 


Sivamantrdomortyaddharakritih nagara‘ipibhiruddharayitum yujyate. Vyatiriktalipi bhirnoddhi- 
sayltuin yulvate, 
P, 279 
Vastutassarire’ pi traya evdvayavih. ‘Sirshadikanthintam kanthadistanintam byidayadisiva~ 
Byaniaim, Kegapanipidam tattachchhabbdn. 


PB. 230 
Srinyeva sitayA visvacharshinih 
Pagens pratibadhnatyabbikan 
Ashubhih pa*chabhirshanush4 cha 
Viddbyatyacisaktirarun&é visvajanyé 1 
P. 280 


Dyidhd siizirbhavati bhart&a cha hant& cha 
PR, 280 
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Rijurekhamayi visvasthitau prathitavigraha | 
Tatsamhritidasday4m tu baindavam riipamasrité 
Pratyavrittikramenaivam Sringatavapurujjvala | 


Viévasisrikshavasatessvardhim saktim vyalokayadbrabmé 
Bindurbhavati tamindum pravisati Saktistu. raktabindutayé 
Hitadbindudvitayam. visargasamjnam hakarachaitanyam {| 


Sphutitidarunaédbindornadabrahmankuro vyaktah 
TasmAdgaganasamiranadahanodakabhimivarnasambhitih 
itatpanchakavikritih jagadidamandaprajandaparyantam.. 


Yatsamudre abhyakrandat. 
Parjanyo vidyuta saha | 
Tato hiranyayo binduh 
Tato darbho ajdyata jl 


Sadhakasya cha lakshy4rtham tasya ripamidam smritam, 


Akéravamschenniyamadupasyab 
Na vastvandkdéramupaiti buddhih | 


Kasmai deviya | kasmai kaya prajapataye devaya | Prajapatirva kah | tasmai 
devaya bavish Vidhema | 


Nirafijano’ ' kamatvenojjrimbhate | A-ka-cha-ta-ta-pa-ya-sdn srijate | 
iasmadisvarah kimo’ bhidhiyate tatparibhashaya | kamah kakéram VyApnoti { kama 
evedam tattaditi kakaro grihyate 


Konatrayavadudbhavo lekho yasya tat 
Nagaralipyam SAampraddyikairekarasya trikonakaratayaiva Iekhanat. 


Savitaé prdninassiite | Prastite Saktih | Site tripurd | Saktiradyeyam tripurs 
Paramesvatt Mahakundili devi | jitavedasamandalam yo’ dhite sarvam VyApyate | 
trikonaSaktirekarena mahdbhagena prasite | tasmadekdra eva grihyate | Varenyam 
sreshtham bhajaniyamaksharam namaskaryam | tasmadvarenyamekiksharam grihyate | 


Tatturiyasvarupam tu bindutrayamitiritam | 
Taditmatvam tu devyaste Sddhakena cha yadbhavet | 
Tadbhavanam strunu prajie mahodaykarim subham | 
Urdhvabindvatmakam Vaktramadhobindudvayatmakam | 
Kuchadvayam cha tachchheshaigseshAngani cha bhavayet. 


Padadijanuparyantam chaturagram savajrakam | 

Bhubijam cha svarnavarnam smaredavanimandalam | 
Janvadyanabhi Chandrardha nibham padmadvaydnkitam | 
Vambijayuktam Svetibhamambhasim mandalam smaret | 
Nabherhridayaparyantam trikonam: Svastikd4nvitam | 

Rambijena yutam raktam smaretpivakamandalam | 

Hrido bhriimadhyaparyantam Vrittam shadbindulAichhitam | 
Yambijayuktam dhtimraébham maruto.mandalam smaret}. 
Abrahmarandhram bhrimadhyd4t Vrittam svachchhamanoharam I 
hambijayuktamakdsamandalam pravichintayet. 
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P, 288 


Pp. 285-286 
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I a rg a rae ne ee ee a Se 
I A Nar tanr tennr er eemer et mre oumtnny lov enuncnreny i - pana se cain 
Vasundharagato gandhastallipirgandhavachakah § 
Vasundharayah prithivyé guno gandhah. 
tallipih prithivivachako varno lakarah 


Vakaram Varunam hyapaschaturtham medasi sthitam (: 
Jalasya yani namani santi tanyaparani cha} 
Vakarasyaépi namani 


Dipagrasthitakajjalalekhavat 


Vayubijam smaranvayum sainpuryemam visoshayet }: 
Svasarirayutam mantri vabnibijena nirdahet | 
Bahirbhasma samutsirya vadyubijena rechayet 
P, 287 
Prithivyddini bijini lavarayahakarakah 
D, 287 
Pasam chaépam srakkapale srinishin: 
Salam hastairbibhratim raktavarndm 
Raktodanvatpotaraktambujasthim 
Devim dhyayetpranasaktim trinetram | 
P, 288 
Yakshye’ dhund manostasyoddharam dhyatrisukbavaham }. 
Pasam maéyaém srinim prochya yadinsaptendusamyutan | 
Taranvitam nabbassaptavarnam mantram tato japet | 


Khadgam Chakragadeshucha@paparighin silam bhusundim sirah’ 
Sankham sandadhatim karaistrinayanam sarvangabhishavritam 4 
Yamastautsvapite barau kamalajo hantum madhum kaitabham 
Nilasmadyutimasyapddadaganém seve: mahakalikam 
Akshasrakparasugadeshukulisam padinam dhanah kundikam 
dandam éaktimasim cha charma jalajam ghantim surabhajanam { 
Silam péSasudargane cha dadhatim hastaih pravalaprabhim 
Seve sairibhamardinimiha mahilakshmim suraujodbhavana | 
P, 289 
Akaram cha ikdram cha ukaram cha rikarakam | 
Likéram chaiva ckaram tathaivaukarameva cha | 
te sapta svarah proktah prakritistu samiritah | 
Seshastu vikritih. proktah teshAmudbhavamuchyate | 
Akarachchodbhavakaram ikare tvisamadbhavab | 
Poold 
Dvividhi hi madhyama s& sikshma sthilakritissthira siksima. | 
Povole 
Navanadamayi sthila navavargiima tu bhitalipyakhya | 


Devandm bijandmani varnastatra prakalpitah { 
Tasmadvarnani choktani jfatvA mantram samuddharet: 
Tattaddevatanamabhidhandksharameva tattaddevatandmangam bhavati. 


Amrita, Akarshini, Indrani, Isani, Uma, Urdhvakegint, Riddhih, Rishé, 
Lita, Lishd, Ekapadini, Alévari, Omkérini, Aushadhatmika, Ambiké, Aksharatmika, 
Kalaratri, Khatita, Gayatri, Ghantadharini, Narndtmikd, chandé, chhaya, jaya, 
Jhankarini, Jfanaripa, Tankahastaé, Thankarini, Dimari, Dhankarini, Namint, 
Pp. dl4-315 
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Tamasi, Thamiui, Dikshiyani, Dhitri, Nandi. Parentt, Phatss.ing 9 onthaind, 
Bhalrasali, Mahadkiya, Yasasvini, Rakta, Lasabuouti, Varada, Sas ni, cen 
Sarasvati, Hamsavali, Kshamavati, — 
P. 315 
Akaradikshak&rintavarndvayavasunlarim 
WA ta tet 
PanchaSannijalehajiksharabhavaiinanasidhairdhfitaublin 
balivartha b Seraph anen anakairarthicinabidsitars | 
Sibhiprayavadarthakarmaphaladaih khydtabanar agidon 
Vi.gvam vydapya chiditmandihamabamityujjruubuase woicruce il 
P. S15 
Namo bammiye Ipptye 
PY, 318 
Mantramitrike Akshaméle nadyantaram yAsi, cofanfaram yisi, dvipintarary yisi, 
lokantarum yisi, sarvada splurasi, ot Vasuyis.. lbliante. 
deo oie 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TITLES AMONG RULING FAMILIES IN THE | 
PANJAB HILL STAIES: ADDENDUM, | 


(Continued from Vol, XXXIV. p. 2772.) 


Chand. — Ihe suffix of the Katéch Rajis of , 
‘hambagracnh and Nadaun, and of the Kahliria | 
Raja of Eilaspur cr Kahltr is Chand*, which 
used also to be the suffix of the Jasw4l Hajas of 
Amb in the Noshidrpur District, until the tenth 
Sikh Gurd changed it to Singh. The tradition is 
that the Gurd.sought an asylum from Mughal 
persecution at Nain& ‘Devi in Bilaéspar, and the 
-goddess bade him ask a boon. He prayed that 
the Sikh power might be estublished, and, on this 
prayer being heard, he urged allthe neighbouring 
rulers to accept Sikhism, but they all refus: d, 
save Rij Man Chand of Jaswin, who stipulated 


that he should only take the suffiz of Singh on 
condition thet he was not to take the pahul, or 
abandon the sacied thread. Mian Chand.was the 
first Raja. of Jaswan to. be styled Singh.® 


Dé6. — The suMx Déd was retained hy the 
Rajas of Jammu until Raji Raghbir Déd was 
deposed by Maharaji Ranjit Singh, and the 
‘tradition is that Gul&b Singh, grandfather of the 
present iuler of Jane, siew EAnche Khan, 
a noted Afghin free-booter. Ranjit &ingh bad 
set a ptice upon his head, but he ventured to 
attack Jammu itseif and there met his death a 
Guldb Smgh’s hands. In recognition of his 
bravery Par jit Singh bestowed on him the state 
of Jamma with the title of R&ij ja, and the family 
has since bora¢ the suffix of Singh. 16 is note- 
worthy that in Jammfi all the sons of the 


Su 


‘in Kane2ra is 


Maha& djwiare scyled Raéjeg wad dele omg 


KY Fo 
Re 


at) 13. 


di bue Munkotia ts cay. ? tae suffix Tas 


nates with Ghat of Singh, «. g.. Raja Bibi: Singh 
is the sop of RajA Lakh O28, ais suid to 
have beeu the practice for a lung period. 

The change of suffiz at acc sssion +s said to be 
rare, the heir, when a ssn «f the ruler, being 
generally named with the same oulfix us his 
tather, But if the Raj dios sontass, the 


hei-apparent dies, the nezu heir will hare te 
assume the rulers suffix, 
chanve the suffix of Singh, 


minh vulers never 

Bhat. — The title Bhat ic somewhat common. 
Tt is used for the heirs-apparent of all the 
in the smaller States round = 
Mandi ‘by the heir-presu 


Lidndg 
Sirali; and also in 
maptive, before he ig 


‘proclaimed tikd or heir-apparent, 


Kanwar. — This title is in-use in lien of Miag 
(not for the herr-apparent) in Sirmar, Walacarh 
and Garhwalin the United Provinces. also in 
the Sixh States of Patiala and Kaptirthala in 


the Panjab plains, 


Rai. — The heir-apparent in the Katds protaly 
termed Rai. iorsover. when the 
RhAajs Binne Chand, of ns par, in ue ee 
District, ignoring the rnie 
divided his state amone iis 
2yemme each @ Rai, and, i6 is seid, wove ue first 
to use that title. But in rojgion: se:emeniss 
the Ruis still use the old tivlu cf Lala. 


Al yA 
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TT. A. Rosr, 


een ee A rte yr perme eet aE PM re rE En EEE PT rf ga VE TEPC FSPT PSP? 


® It is alsu the sufix of the Dadwfl chists of Datirpur, an cffshoot of the Katt. 
It isas hard for a Ra'put as itis for a Khatri to accept the levelling doctrines of Sikhism, 


il contributs few converts to that faith. 





ai. hoth thece 


7 We had promised to grant his wife whatever she wished, and she demanded that all her ofets sons should 


be proclaimed tubis, or heirs, ale 
4ristrict Guzeltcor, p. 49 (Lda. of LoOd), 


But these families now each retain the rulo of primogemise 


— Hogildrpur 
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PHOTO, BY REV. H. B. MARX, hee : : 
ig. 1. Site of Alchim-khar-gog. 
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PHOTO. BY DR.T.E SHAWE 
Figs. 2, 3. Frescoes in the Nyi-zla-phug Monastery. 
W. GRIGGS 
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ARCH MOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET. 
KHALATSE. 


BY THE REV. A. H. FRANCKRE. 
(Continued from p, 241.) 


II, INSCRIPTIONS AT SASPOLA. 


A. — Alchi-mkhar Gog, 


\N approaching Saspola from Khalatse the first object that attracts interest is the ruined 
J Castle of Alchi-mkhar Gog, which reminds one of that at Balu-mkhar near the latter 
place. It was built on one or more low rocks on the left bank of the Indus, evidently to cover an 
ancient bridge. According to the most acceptable native tradition, the builder was an ancient king 
named Bandel, probably of Dard origin, of whom, however, no written record has survived: bat 
from the many stong-pon inscriptions in the vicinity it would seem to have fallen into the hands 
of the Kings of Leh not long after 1000 A. D. From these inscriptions also, it is clear that it 
was not trade but military considerations that caused the castle to be constructed. 





Another tradition says that a king Bahand, in place of Bandel, was the builder of the castle. 
One person mentioned king Nyima-rnam-rgyal in connection with the castle, This is evidently 
a mistake for Nyima-mgon, the first Tibetan king who conquered the country. 


During a short examination of the site (vede Plate [.), two shards of ancient pottery decorated 
with blood-red designs, like those reproduced, ante, Vol. XXXIV.,, p. 208 ff,, from Balu-mkhar, were 
discovered, and also a beautiful stone-mortar. Not much of the masonry is left, but large quantities 
of loose stones, which formerly formed part of the walls, are to be seen lying about. 


The Inscriptions. 


The real attraction of the castle for the archeologist lies in the many inscriptions (vide Plates fT. 
and III.) on stones and boulders in its vicinity, which contain records of the erection of stipas, or 
chaiiyas, by its ancient commanders. 


No. I, 
Tibetan Text. Translation. 
so blon halpa Halpa, the officer of the spies. 
We. 2. 
khri sumgyis | By Khri-sum [erected]. 
. No. 3. 
stong [d]pon rge[= dge] | The commander of a thousand [called ] dGe. 
No, 4. 
stong [d]pon rgyalba yeshesky ae [Erected] by the commander of a thousand, 
rGyalba-yeshes. 
Wo. 5. 
khrom | Khrom (a name). 
No, 6. 


stong [d]pon bdung ‘ajoms i The commander of a thousand, bDDung-’ajoms. 
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stong [d]po[n| 
yzho bru dbang cug 
stong [d]pon rgebas bris 
blon scangis bris 
rbang kling rgyal khris bris om 
rbang kling pril myis bris 
oom la hra hum 
stong [d]pon skyid sumegyis 


stong [djpon khrom 


sto[ng| [d]pon khrom 


Khyii lolafs] to[ng] [d]po[n] rgyalbas 


om staglola brogba bona khromgo 


No. 7. 
| Commander of a thousand. 
No, 8. 
| yZho-bru-dbang-cug (a name), 
No, 9. 
| Written by the commander of a thousand. dGeba, 
No, 10. 
| written by bLon-scan. 
No, 11. 


Written by rGyal-khri [cf] dBang-gLing; 
om ; 

Written by the orderly (of) dBang-gLing. 
o om la hra hum! 


Wo, 12, 
| By the commander of a thousand, Skyid-ysum, 
No. 13. 
| The commander of a thousand, Khrom, 
No, 14. 
| The commander of a thousand, Khrom. 
No, 15. 


In the dog-year by the commander of a thousand, 
rGyalba. 





No. 16. 


om, in the tiger-year by the Dard Bona- 
khromgo, 





Wo. 17, 


stong [d|pon zhang ’abargyis bzleng | Erected by the commander of a _ thousand, 


Zhanga ’bar. 


With these inscriptions may be considered the translations of the two inscriptions from the 
same site published, anze, Vol. XXXII, p, 361 ff. But even then the collection cannot yet be called 
complete. Every new visit to the site reveals several more inscriptions, 


No. 18, 


Translation; Hrected in the tiger-year by the commander of a thousand, rGyalba-yeshes. 


No. 19. 


Translation: Hrected by Sangto Chakong, the mon (a low-caste man), the thief of sinful 
behaviour. (The erector of this s¢ipa probably only wrote his name, which does not appear to be 
a Tibetan name, in the instrumental case; another person, his enemy, may have added the second 


part of the inscription.) 
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Notes on the Tibetan Text of the Inscriptions, 


No. 1. so élon is a compound of sopa, spy, and élonpo, minister. No such word as halpa 
is to be found in a Tibetan dictionary, but there isa Dard word halka, bright, splendid, 


No. 2 The name Khri-ysum means ‘three thrones.’ 


No. 3 ff. The title stong dpon, commander of a thousand, is invariably spelt in a defective 
manner in these inscriptions. The Ladakhis would have spelt it stong spon, if they had invented the 
title ; because now-a-days they still pronounce the word thus, the s before the p being very distinct. 
But in some of the inscriptions the spelling is even more defective than is the Laddkhi form, the 
s before the ¢ of stong being omitted, and the nasals dropped. I am much inclined to believe that 
this curiously defective spelling is due to imitation of the Lhasa dialect, which had probably been 
lately introduced by the then new dynasty of the Kings of Leh, who came from Central Tibet, 
The name dGe (rge)} means ‘ virtue,’ 


No. 4 The name Gyalba-yeshes means ‘the victor, wisdom, 
No. 5. The name Khrom means ‘anger.’ 
No. 6. The name bDung-’ajoms seems to mean ‘ bow-bender, conqueror.’ 


Wo. 8. The first part of the name yZho-bru-dbang-cug is not now intelligible ; or is it perhaps 
yzhonnu, youth? The second part means ‘rich, power.’ 


No. 9, The name dGeba means ‘ virtue.’ 
No. 10. The name bLon-scan seems to mean ‘having wisdom’ (blo can). 


No. 11. The name of the writer yGyal-khri means ‘king’s throne.’ It sounds almost Iike a 
royal name, The name of the castle dBang-gLing means ‘place of power.’ The term pril my? is a 
case of the ancient orthography, and proves that this inscription is particularly old. No such word 
ag pril can be found in the dictionaries, and I presume that it is related to the dialectical word 
sprelces which means ‘distribute labour,’ ‘tell a number of labourers what each has to do.’ That 
we find in the inscription an ¢ in pril, instead of an e, may be due to assimilation to the second 
syllable. 

In contrast to the generally Central Tibetan nature of the stong pon inscriptions, this inscription 
shows its distinctive Ladakhi origin in spelling the word dbang, ‘power, as rbang. <A literate 
Central Tibetan would have spelt it ddang, and an illiterate one ang, because the Central Tibetan 
pronunciation of this word is ang. The modern Ladakhi pronunciation is wang. The change of the 
pronunciation from the archaic déang, through wang, to ang can be explained thus : — déang can be 
taken to be bang furnished with a d prefix, and all such prefixes show an inclination to become either 
rors, In this casethe d has actually become an r, and so the second stage in the pronunciation would 
be rbang, as in the inscription, Then, if a 6 is furnished with an r or s prefix, the combination 
tends to become simply v or w, and thus the third stage in the pronunciation would be wang, as it is in 
modern Ladakhi, Next w and’a are occasionally interchangeable, e.g.. wurdo=’urdo; woma = 
oma; wugpa='ugpa; and so the fourth stage of pronunciation would be ang, as in Central Tibet. 
Now, while we find the fourth stage of pronunciation in the dialect of Lhassa, and the third stage in 
the present Ladakhi dialect, a thousand years ago the Ladakhi dialect may quite possible have 
been still at the second stage, and hence the réang of the inscription, The same spelling is found 
on a boulder near Khalatse Fort, where the words are really rbang-dyed, not drang-byed, as I read 
them then (see my Collection of Inscriptions printed at Leh), The original pronunciation of dé has 
been preserved in the classical orthography and perhaps in such forms as Ptolemy’s Dabasae = men 
of dBus, Central Tibet. 


Wo, 12. The name Skyid-ysum means ‘threefold happiness, the noble one.’ 
Wos, 18 and 14. The name Khrom means ‘anger,’ 
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Wo, 15. The name rGyalba means ‘victor.’ 


Wo. 16. The name Bona-khromgo means ‘the tall one.” Bona is probably the Dard word 
bono ; khro-mgo means ‘anger-head.’ 


No. 17. The name Zhanga-bar seems to mean ‘uncle fire-blaze’ or ‘rising fire-blaze,’ 


Notes on the English Translation. 


The most ancient of the inscriptions is probably No. 11. It may date from the time of 
independence, before the occupation of the fort by the Kings of Leh. The royal sound of the name 
rGyal-khri may be due to its denoting that of a petty chief ; as the chiefs of Kartse apparently were 
addressed as “ Khri-rgyal,” 


At the time of the conquest of Western Tibet by the Lhasa dynasty, the castle of Alchi-mkhar 
Gog passed into the hands of the Kings of Leh, and their commanders had to protect the bridge with 
a garrison. In those days the time of the garrison seems to have been less occupied with drill than 
with the erection of s¢@pas and chattyas for the spiritual welfare of the soldiers. The names of the 
commanders are not without interest, for there is a sound of real soldiers’ names in them, and they 
have not as yet been replaced by ordinary Buddhist names. It is also of some importance that 
among the names we find two which are apparently Dard, and one or two which are Mon, 


Paleographical Notes. 


Although the inscriptions are not of a great age, as we have to date the stong pon examples 
from about 1000 A. D. to 1400 A. D., they are of much paleographical interest, because the forms 
of the characters (vide Plates II. and III. attached) represented in them seem to be survivals of the 
time of the first shaping of the Tibetan Alphabet. Whilst the‘ headed’ alphabet of Tibet has remained 
stationary since c, 700 A. D., the ‘unheaded’ (ddumed) alphabet has undergone great changes since 
it was employed by the commanders of Alchi-mkhar Gog, Forms of particular interest are to be 
found in the reproductions of the following inscriptions in Plates II. and III. 


No. 2, The subjoined r under hh in the word kari has the form of an ordinary ¢, whilst later 
on it was replaced by a stroke. The subjoined y in the syllable kyis is interesting on qereat of its 
vertical position. In course of time it became horizontal. 


Wo. 5. The subjoined r underneath the &A/ in the word khrom is attached to the stroke on the 
left instead of the right half of the letter. 


No. 7. The letter ng is furnished with a head, but retains the form of the Dbu-med xg. 


Wo. 9, Here we find a new form of the s, which prepares us for the change from the 
ancient H-like form, (as we find it, for instance, in No. 2 and No. 6), to the well-known form of the 
headed s, represented in No.4, The e vowel-sign attached to the prefixed r of the word rge is also 
worth noting, In ail ancient inscriptions I have observed that this vowel-sign is connected directly 
with the consonant, over which it is placed. Also the full, but perverted, form of the subjoined 7 in 
the word drs is interesting. 


Wo.10. Here we find the subjoined r in its original form, The same can be observed in 
Nos. 13 and 14. 


Wo, 16, Here the form of the ain the syllable om seems to be of great age. As I remarked 
in my article ‘Qn the Similarity of the Tibetan to the Kashgar Brahmi Alphabet’ (MZ. A. 8. B., 1905): 
the Tibetan “a seems to have been developed out of the Tibetan ya. The form found in this 
inscription speaks in favour of that theory. The word brogda (Dard) I read at first droaba, because 
the g in this word looks exactly like a Tibetan ’g. I believe, however, that this letter stands for a Is 


which was either not quite completed, or the shape of which was still kept similar to that of the 
ancient Brahmi g. 
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B.-~ Che Bridge over Indus at Alchi-emkhar Gor. 


About one hundred yards from Alchi-mkhar Gog there is a wooden bridge across the Indus, 
and above it, close to the main road, there isan inseription which speaks of the construction of 
a bridge under king Sengge-rnam-rgyal, ¢. 1810-1840 A, D. This inscription has suffered much, 
znd secris to have been beaten with stones in many places, in order to destroy some of the names. 
The text now given was copied by the Mission evangelist, Thar-aphyin-chos-aphel, and it is accurate 
in the main, though [ feel doubtful about certain words. As I] am not likely to have an early 
opportunity of going to the spot, I now give the inscription in the evangelist’s reading. 


Text, 
Om mani padme hum. 


Chog rgyai yam mthsan che sengge rnam rgyal stod; emaho; kon mchog rnam rgyal dang 
thsering phel serpo ider kris thsering rnamskyis che chung thsangpo skulbag cumpai rgya rdzamla 
sbyin bdag ‘ebyungbala nubranas ghara kriskyi ra skye cig ri rdzonggi kacungpai drungnas raskyes 
clg rgyal idep[a]i lugu cig gyiga dratsu cig khashalokropa che ngan zus cig bab rtanbai drungnas 
rdungma cu bzhi dge slong loto dbangpos nas kha] phed dang eum .. . dgang byornas nas khal 
uyis poto 3 sgeraps kungyis khal cig rmebabas zhi stagcigbai mgon khyigu kun dg& bkrashispai 
chos don bgrub rnamskyi singspo re... . Ti rnamskyis singsso re dgé lo kros khyil Idor sa phelie 
dg& thsering choc dgezhing kris, 

Translation. 
Om mani padme hum, 


Praise to the wonderfully great religions King Sengge-rnam-rgyal. BKon-~mohog-rnam- 
reyal and Thsering-phel [and] bKrashis-Thsering of Serpo-idor, these all, having admonished 
great and smali, all of them, there originated alms-giving for the construction of this broad- 
connecting bridge. In this [alms-giving were presented] from Nubra by smith bKrashis a gelded 
he-goat; by Kacungpa of Ri-rdzong a gelded he-goat ; by rGyal-lde a sheep [and a bag and a box?]; 
by Khashalokropa some parched grain; by Bab-rtanba fourteen beams; by the hermit Loto-dbangpo 
22 bushels of barley ; by dGang-byor two bushels of barley and three cups full; by the people 
of rGera one bushel; by rMebaba (?) four; by all the mGon-khyigu of sTag[ma]|cig and the 
Chos-don-bgrub of dGa-bkrashis a pot of beer each; by all the. ..... ria pot of beer each; 
dGa-lokros of Khyil-ldor [and] Sa-phelle [and] dGa-thsering [made ? the bridge ?] ; it being a virtue, 
happiness [to ali]! 


Notes on the Tibetan Text, 


The texi seems to have been prepared by very illiterate people indeed, and I shall not attempt to 
correct all the words which are spelt wrongly, only selecting the worst instances jn order to justify 
my translation, 


Serpo-lidor, seetas to be a local name, 
kris or dkris, are comxoon abbreviations of bHrashis. 


cumpa, or Scumpa, means originally ‘contract’; it is used hore for ‘connect,’ because by the 
bridge the two banks of the river seem to be brought together, contracted. 

rgya-rdzam, ‘long bridge,’ in opposition to the former lewg-rdzam, bridge of ropes of twisted 
willow branches, which is naturally very narrow. About this time the first wooden bridges were 
probably constructed, for in the year 1685 the Indus was crossed at Khalatse on two wooden bridges. 


dra@-tsu, is said to be a little box, 
che-ngan, is apparently phyc-ngan, ‘bad flour, the ordinary term for rongh parched grain, 


zus-shig, perhaps the same as zas-shzy, a little. 
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poto, said to mean cup; there were three cups-full of over two bushels. 
stag~cig (or rtag-cig) is the official name of the village of Tagmacig. 


khyil-ldor, seems to be a local name. 


sing-spo, ® jar full of beer ; compare déug-sing in the dictionaries. 
cho, perhaps &cos, ‘ made.’ 
Notes on the Euglish Translation. 


We know that during the times of the régime of the Ladakhi kings, there was, properly 
speaking, no money in the country. The king's treasure consisted of ingots of silver. For this 
reason taxes were levied in kind, and were partly paid in forced labour. As there was, however, 
apparently no custom of forced labour for the construction of bridges and as the king did not wish to 
rouse discontent by making an extraordinary demand on the people, he declared the construction 
of a bridge an opportunity for accumulating religious merit either by giving labour for the work or 
by providing food and delicacies to the workmen. In addition he seems to have promised that the 
names of all who contributed in such a way towards the construction of the bridge would be carved 
on the rock. The system apparently worked well, for another inscription at Hunupata tells us 
a similar tale with regard to the construction of a bridge under Thse-dbang-rnam-rgyal I, 
ce, 1560—1580. 

C.— The Alchi Monastery. 


Opposite Saspola across the Indus is situated the village of Alchi, famous for its ancient 
monastery, mentioned in the first Tibetan historical records which refer to Ladakh. These records 
are found, I am told, in the Padma-bkd-dtang, a Tibetan historical work ; and although I have not 
yet been able to procure it, a trustworthy student of it tells me that the following passage 
referring to Ladakh occurs in it: —‘* At the time when Buddhism declined in Kashmir, a number 
of monks resolved to emigrate to Western Tibet. They went to Zangskar and founded the 
Kanika monastery near Sanid. When they had finished the wall-paintings, some paint 
remained, and they resolved to make use of it by founding another monastery ; this was Sumda 
in Phyiling. After that they founded Alchi and the Manggyu monastery.’’ All these 
monasteries can easily be distinguished from the rest of those in Western Tibet. The lintels and 
architraves of the doors are very thick and richly ornamented with mythological wood carvings, 
and there used to be wooden galleries in front of the chief entrance. On the walls of the large hall 
there are often oval medallions raised above the surface of the walls, and on these are painted figures 
of Buddhist saints. Originally the halls were without images of any kind. 


Two’ more ruined monasteries, which show the same peculiarities, were discovered at Basgo 
and Chigtan by Dr. K. Marx, late Medical Missionary of Leh. Dr. I’. E. Shawe, of Leh, believes 
that the ruined monastery above the village of Gonpa, near Leh, also belongs to the same class of 
monasteries. I have visited the Chigtan Monastery, where I found, besides the medallions, 
a number of Lamaist wall-paintings and the remains of a large clay image, probably added when it 
became Lamaist. A much-effaced Sanskrit inscription in SArad& characters seems to prove 
the Kashmiri origin of this monastery. This inscription may also be used as a clue for fixing the 
approximate date of the well-known stone images at Dras, as Cunningham, who read the inscrip- 
tion carved on one of them in Kashmiri S4radé characters, found in it the word Maitreyan among 
others. But he took the principal figure for that of a female and could not reconcile the inscription 
with the representation. The figure is, however, not that of a woman, but of an ordinary Maitreya 
in the eyes of the Ladakhis, and so is probably one of the “documents”? of the emigration of 
Kashmiri Buddhist monks into Lad4kh, which may have taken place between @OO—-1000 A. D., 
as the Tibetan name of the most famous of the leaders was Rinchen-bzangpo, whose date 


Schlagintweit gives as c.964 A. D. Compare Dr. J. Ph. Vogel’s Note in his Archeological 
Progress Report, 1905-06, 
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Tn January, 1906, I was able to pay two hurried vigits to Alehi. On my first visit I was 
taken to che principal monastery called Nampar-nanpdzad, the three stories of the building 
reminding me of the description of the Tho-gling monastery in the rGyalrubs, which isone of Rinchen- 
bzangpo’s creations and is said to havethree stories. At Alchi the second Story is narrower than the 
first, and the third narrower than the second. Thus the appearance of the whole building is that of a 
pyramid with steps. Arriving in front of the building, the conviction took hold of me that I was in 
ancient Kashmir, and that the Buddhist monasteries there must have looked exactly like this one. 
At any rate, I have never seen wooden galleries in Ladakh like those at Alchi. All the woodwork, 
especially the many columns, were covered with mythological carvings and all the columns, formerly 
the architraves of the doors, had on the inner sides of their richly-decorated capitals figures of 
jumping animals, apparently lions stretched forth towards each other. But what reminded me 
of Kashmir, most of all, were three trefoiled arches under high-pointed gables, exactly like those of 
the ancient stone templesof that country. On closer inspection it became evident that only the one 
in the middle was of perfect shape, and that the twoon the right and left were rude imitations 
of it. The middle one contains a wooden statue of Buddha, the one to the right (of the spectator) 
the green Tard,and the one to the left, Vajrasattuva (rDorje-semsdpa). I suppose that these two 
statues were inserted later on in place of two more ancient ones. AJl the woodwork was painted 
red, except the arch of the green Tara, which was blue, I was full of hope to find here some 
relics of ancient Kashmiri painting, but I found only pictures which looked ag if they had been 
executed recently. Other certainly modern additions are three high clay-and-wood images of 
Maitreya,‘ 


Besides the large temple, there are two smaller ones in the near neighbourhood. Although 
they have no galleries, the carving on the wooden doors has an ancient, non-Lamaist look. Inside 
they showed the traces of recent renovations. One of them contained only a small mchod réen, but 
in the other was an image of sPyan-ras-yzigs (Avalokité$vara), and an inscription in modern 
Tibetan dBu-med characters, which may be of some historical value, though, in my disappointment, 
I forgot to read it. 


Not very far from the monastery there is a large tree which looks to me like a silver poplar 
(it had no leaves when I saw it), which popular tradition asserts to have grown out of Rinchen- 
bzangpo's stick. 


I made a second visit to Saspola several days after the first, because I had been told that there 
were several more temples at Alchi, which I had not been shewn on the previous visit : so I once more 
crossed the Indus on ice, and my guide took me to some more ecclesiastical buildings called gonpa 
a little further to the west than the principal monastery. Two of the structures attracted my special 
attention. The first was a mchod-rten of pyramidal shape, the ground plan of which had somewhat 
the form of a star, and it was quite a new thing to me to find that it contained several rooms, 
two of which were still in fair preservation.5 The walls of these rooms were once covered with frescoes 
of an apparently pre-Lamaist type, but only a few of the pictures had been preserved. The frieze 
was particularly well painted. It consisted of a long procession of geese, marching one after the 
other, Below the frieze, the roof of a large tent or tents could be seen, and occasional figures of 
Buddhist saints, naked or with grey garments. 


Not very far distant was a temple with its door opening towards east as usual. Its walls were 
covered with frescoes, many of which had suffered badly, and my guide told me that the children of 
the village were in the habit of throwing stonesat them. I was particularly intereeted in the paintings 
on the east wall. Above the door there was a very fine picture of Ganééa, and to the right of it were 
what appeared to be historical paintings, probably representations of the ancient kings of Alchi, all 


4 TfNo.V. of the Ladakhi Songs published ante, Vol. XXXI., p, 93, refers to this monastery, if would certainly 
refer to one of these renovations, 
5 I may note here that Dr. F. E. Shawe has discoverd meanwhile a very similar mchodrien at Nyoma, 
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on horseback, As their hats and dress were unusual, T copied specimens of them. ‘To the left were 
representations of Buddhist saints: and, what is of particular value, all were furnished with 
inscriptions, whieh by their orthography must date from 900-1200 A, D. They are thus of the 
greatest historical valne. I copied the following ; — 


Inscription. 


Text: — ca ‘udra ‘abhoinyi byai vlama de phyag thsalo, 


Dalat 


Tramelation ;— CUreeting wo the lama called Ca-’adra-~’abkomyi. 


1 


‘This name seens to be a Tibetan transcription of the Sanskrit Chandra-bhimi, as ce 
can be pronounced chandra in Tibetan. fyi for mi is a sign of the ancient o: pees, 
other names which I read were Shakye aud Tsapari. 


adr a 
Two 


On the other walls T noticed several pictures arranged im circles, but no ra.sed medallions, 
The figures cf the lamas were either naked or dressed in grey or red, buf none in yellow. I gather 
that Rinchen-pzangpo found on his arrival a 'Mbetan form of Buddhism, on which he grafted some 
peculiarities of the Buddhism of el aud irom the study of this temple 7 draw the conclusion 


that in the renovated teraples many of the pictures go back to ancient designs. 


It ts nig gh dime that these relics of Kashmiri Buddhism should be brought to the knowledge of 
tent § 


D. — The Nyi-cia-phug Monastery. 
A gennine Gave monastery on toe hillside to the north-west of Saspola is another interesting 
‘Tne caves, which are in fairly good order, are only approachable with considerable difficulty, 
but they ere worth visiting on account of the wall-paintings (vide Plate I,). The style of the 
pictures ‘s ancient larmaist, and the interest in there arises from the fact thas the monastery has 
heen traditionally deserted for about 300 gears, as it is said to have been destroyed by the Baltis. 
Among tre walls of the mani at the foot of the hill, there is an ancient Buddhist sculpture 


ch stone in good preservation, which [ believe belongs to the times of the pre-Lamaist Buddhism 
ot Western Tibet, 


ruin, 


There is a story that the lama who painted tie frescoes at Nyi-zgla-phug had a Ladson with 
a wortan at Alchi, the wife of a peasant. He used to visit the village almost daily, and the people 
soon found out the cause of the attraction. Ths couple were surprised, and the lama received 
athorough thrashing. His feeling of shame and bumiliation was so keen that he put an end to his 
life with his own hands in the middle of his art gallery. 


E.— Hymn in honor of King Nyima-rnam-reysal, c. 1700—~1730, 
inscribed on a stone. 


This hymn is found on one of the walls of an ancient manz at Saspola, There are many suck 
in the village, and most of them have votive inscriptions of some historical value, as they contain 
names of Ladakhi kings, and can be approximately dated. It is much rarer to find an inscription 
containing a hymn in praise of aking, The following is a specimen: — 


Tibetan Text. 


sBasti dKyil ’akhor rnams rimcnags dbussn ri dbang hiunpo ni: dpag thsad ’abum 
phrag bzhii thsaddu brjid; phyi nang giing mchod ribo kunnas bskor; shar tho nub byang 
gling bzhi gling phran brgyad; rim bzhin zla pam zur ysum gra zhi dang; zlum chags 
rgya khyon thsad kyang go rim bzhin; dpag thsad stong phrag bdun brgya beu dang 
dgu; rgyalpoi phobrang sumen rtsag sum ‘adra; rgyalsa ting sgang rab brtan Jha rise 
dang thola ytsanpa sle chen dpal mkhar rise; de ’adrai rinchen sergyi khri stengnas; chos 
rgyal chenpo nyima ram rgyal stod; emaho; tha sras yshounuy! ‘ong mdzespai rgyan; dpag 
bear honpa bde skyong rnam rgyaleyi yab yum gongmal srolka ’adzinper sheg. 
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Translation, 


Happiness to you! The spheres [are these]: In the middle of all that grew into order is the 

mountain Ri-dbang-lhunpo (Sumeru), the measure of whose glory is 400,000 geog evaphical mil 

She outlying and close-lying principal continents are surrounded by all the mountains; the forr 
continents are in the east, south, west [and] north ; and there are the eight islands. peace tu 
their order [the continents are} : New moon, Three points, Four corners, Full moon. If their 
size is measured according to their order, it is 719,000 geographical miles. They are like the thirty- 
cree palaces of the king, The principal palaces are: The capital Ting-sgang, Rab-brtan-lha-rise 
(at Basgo), and the dPal-mkhar-rtse [palace] which is firm in the height, at the great [town of] Leh. 
(On such a precious golden throne, the religious king Nyima-rmam-rgyal be praised! It is like 
» beautiful ornament that the son of the gods, the youth (the heir-apparent) came here! It is ony 
evergreen wish that bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal may imitate (Idt., seize) the customs of lis high father 
and mother. 

Notes. 


dkyil ’akhor, which I translated by ‘spheres,’ seems to be used hereabouts in the sense 
‘peography.’ 

zla gam, léé.new moon ; name of the continent in the cast, which is supposed to be of the shape of 
‘fe new moon, and its inhabitants to have faces of the same shape. 


of 


zur ysum, three points, triangular ; name of the continent in the south (India), the inhabitants 
of which have triangular faces, as men actually have. 


gru bzht, four corners ; name of the continent iu the west, which is believed to be of such shape 
and the inhabitants to have squure faces. 

alum chags, ‘circle produced’; name of the continent in the north, which is supposed ta be vf 
“ucular shape and the inhabitants of which are said to have round faces. 

With regard to the distances it looks as if some necessary iteins ia the account had bean 
forgotten, for it does not hecome plain to what the distances refer. The three castles given here. 
the most famous of the thirty-three, attributed to the king, occur in many more Inscriptions. Only 
one of them (the castle of Leh) is still in existence, the other two were destroyed by the Duget 


us 


‘he hymn was probably composed on some occasion when the heir-apparent paid a visit to Saspola. 


(Z'o be continued.) 
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TWO PANJABI LOVE SONGS IN THE DIALECT OF THE LAHNDA OR 
WESTERN PANJAB, BY JINDAN. 
CONTRIBUTED BY H. A. ROSH. 
(With some Notes by Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.J.E.) 


No. I. 
afi. 
Text. Translation, 
Kitum dilbar nd wal-karis My love made love to me no more. 
Rahi jindri dukhah mari, My life passed away in pain and serrow, 
Géam rawal wisari hai. My lover? has forgotten? me. 
Akhén ton khinm jari hat. Blood is streaming frora my eyes. 











ee eee 








; : 
1 Wal-kar?, probably one word, @ compound noun, = ‘dving again,’ ‘repetition.’ Cf. but-bar?, “doing Eaiowee 28," 
é. @, Kivmdness. [G. A. G.] 
’ . e s a 7, 2 4 ; <2 ® * as 
2 F&wal ; lit., prince, chief, soldier: Platts, Hind. Dict, The sense vt ‘ lover ’ is not given in the ¢ 
8 Wishri-aéum, from wishrnd, to forget, = bhdigayd, 
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5 Umar sikkdén guzari hai. 5 My life has passed in patient longing.‘ 
Miléum sanval na hik wari. My lover® has not once visited me. 
Kange de gal kingan paw4n. I will hang letters® on the crows’ necks. 
Puchhén dilbar d& wanj naw4n. Let them go and ask my lover’s name. 
Kadé ral sé} gal lawan. Some day we shall meet and embrace on 

a couch,’ 
10 Thiwan sadgah main lakh wart, 10 [ shall sacrifice myself to him a thousand 
times. 
Sabar karke rahéum g&bir. I remained patient, exercising lony- 
suffering, 
Wité dardan bahia laghir. My pain made me very weak. 
Wahai hai galam qadir. Providence so decreed? my fate. 
Likhi torén awazari. (It) decreed from the beginning® our 
separation.!0 
15 Banré thinrén nahin thande. 15 Fine clothes! do not suit!* me. 
Zéwar béwar khawan ande. Gewgaws and garments 8 devour me.'4 
Jindan! jindri kon nahin bhande, Jindan! These suit! not my life. 
Réndeb guzri umar sari. In lamentation all my life is passing. 
No. II. 
Kafi. 
Text. Translation. 
Wah! mahbib, sdhnaé hidn wisdr ditti? Fie! fair lover, why hast thou forgotten ? 
Daske tang sinkén intigdr dittt. While telling me to wait,!® thou did’st 
delay. 
Jatal? yar asan, tun na yar hoidnh, I fancied thee my friend, but not so 
did’st thou me. 
Guishdu j4ta asda, tinh bhi khar hoida. I fancied thee a rose, yet thou proved’st 
a thorn. 
5 Sathi samjhid asda, tin béz4r hoidn, 5 I looked upon thee as a comrade, but 


thou wert vexed. 
Thou wert vexed, my friend,!? and did’st 
turn and place a load upon me. 
I remained ever in expectation of thee. 
To traffic with deceitis ever thy vocation. 
This, my friend, will ever remain my 
remembrance of thee. 


a a a a ak ek te ss eee 
# Sikdén. The locative of the pres. part, of sikkun (Lahnda), to long for, desire, [G.A.G.] Cf. Jukes, 
Dictionary of Western Panjabi, p. 198. 


5 Sdnval, dark, sallow, swarthy, an epithet of Krishna: hence said to = ‘lover,’ 
§ Kang, P., apen. 
§ Wahii, wahdund, P., cause to move: ‘so guided the pen." 
Wy Auigdri, from awdzdr, discontented [Lahnda}. 
11 Bdnré, thanré(w) = banthdn (ban = clothes, of. P. bana), fine clothes, 
13 Thénde, pres. part., masc. plur. of thdnnd, to fiz (in the mind), to set one’s heart on. Here probably used in 
u neuter sense and = fhannd, to please, to have one’s heart set ou. [G. A. G.] 
13 Bewar, P., lit. a woman’s bodice. Probably only a rhyming repetition of zéwar, just as than is of ban 
in the preceding line. [G.A.G. ] 


lt Khdwan nde, ‘eat me up,’ i, ¢., are uncomfortable. The idea that clothes and ornaments 
separated beloved one is a commonplace of Indian poetry. [G. A. G.] 
15 Bhdadé, fr. bhadwan (nr), to please (pres. part., masc. pl.). ‘ Nothing pleases my life.’ [G.A.G.7 
18 Tang: desire, expectation: Jukes, Dictionary of Western Panjabi, p.S, Also spelt tdngh. 
17 Jatd, perf., cf. /anranr, to think, conceive : Jukes, p. 117. (They is the hard dj.) 
18 Méhi, P., a herdsman of buffaloes: Jukes, p, 280, a friend, in Multant. 


Thi bézar, mahi, ult4 bdr ditta, 
Rahi ting sada intizir tédi. 


Thagl nal wapar hai nit kar tédi. 
Rahsi yad hamésha ih, yr, tédi. 


T Sej, Sanskr. sayy. 
9 Tér, for iar, P., end or beginning. 


distress the 
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10 Sad bar, hazar, ih khar ditti. 


Asan ninh laya sukh pawan kite : 
Aya shinh ulté sade khawan kite. 
Bhuha har sangar gal de pawan kite: 


A A 


Chamman jor firigan da hay dittu. 


15 Thi shihbaz, mihi, kar shikar g@éiin. 


fo 
rai 


ae 
tow t 


names, clearly were the Kshudrakas of the Mahabharata. 


A 


Karke j6r-o-jabar jénén mar-géin, 


2 
Karke nim bismil rok katér géfn. 


Abrt tégh di dhar na war dittu. 

Cha qatlim kito, n& sar-anjdm. 

Chi bad-nim kito, na kalam kito. 
Subah tang tanghéndian dt sham kito. 
Kén di shaém wanjan? Na igrar kito. 


’Ashiq yar sada, beqarar sada. 


Rahe khair sada; intigar sada. 
Bharke hamd, karéndi pukar sada. 


Jvindan sikdi rahi, na didar ditiu. 





10 A hundred, nay a thousand times, hast 
thou deceived me. 
I made thee my friend to seeure repose : 
But instead a lion came to devour me. 
I forgot to put on a garland and adorn- 
ments :18 
Thou did’st weave me a wreath vf 
Separation. 
15 Like a falcon, my friend, thou did’st hunt 
me down, 
By thy cruelty, thou did’st destroy my life. 
After half-killing me thou did’st stay thy 
dagger. 
With thy eye-brow, like a sword’s edge, 
thou did'st inflict a blow. 
Thou did’st all but massacre me, yet not 
utterly. 
20 Thou did’st give me a bad name, yet said 
not a word. 
From morn I waited 
evening’.29 
To whom shall I go for shelter 2?! 
hast made me no promise. 
My lover and beloved, thou wert ever 
restless, 
There remained™ always the thorn of 
disappointment ; alwavs expectation of 
thee. 


until it became 


Thou 


25 Sighing, [ continued always, to sound 
thy praises. 
Jindan remained awaiting, yet thou did st 
not show thy face.*4 





BACON’S ALLUSION TO THE OXYDRARAIL. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., LCS. (Rzerp.). 


The Oxydrakai ef Arrian, mentioned by other authors, Greek and Latin, under variant 


They are described by Strabo as 


‘a great nation, and were the allies of the Malloi, whom Alexander harried with ruthless severity; 
ut, by good luck, they thenselves escaped the blows of the ‘mailed fist’ of the Macedonian, 
They dweilt, as I have shown, ‘along the banks of the Hyphasis ( Bids ), in the country 
now known as the Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Kangra, and Hoshiarpur districts.— (J. 2, A. 5., 1003, 
p. #90), 

le Har sangdr or sanggar, P., adornment, finery: har, &t., a wreath. . 

2 Takéndidn, v.l.: probably tanghendidn is correct. Takendidn would be from iakani, to watol: Jukes, yp. 85. 

21 Shdm: refuge, generally found in din skdm, protection : Jukes, p. 19. 

23 Khadr, Pers., ‘a thorn.’ . 7 

22 Kharke, better, ‘repeating’ (cf. bkaray, to repeat the Kalima: Jukes, p. 88. A v. lis parhke. In either 
case the translation would be :— * Ever repeating thy praises I ever called upon thee, 

%& Diddr: form, shape, 
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In his essay entitled ‘Of Vicissitudes of Things,’ Bacon has made a curious allusion 
to the Oxydrakai, which cannot be explained {rom the writings of the historians of Alexander, 
and is likely to puzzle most readers. Archbishop Whately makes no attempt to expound it in hi 
verbose notes on the Essays. The passage runs as follows: — ‘Lhe changes and vicissitudes in 
wars are many, but chiefly in three things ; in the seats or stages of the war, in the weapons and in 
the manner of the conduct. . . . . Asfor the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and 
observation ; yet we see even they have returns and vicissitudes ; for certain it is, that orduance was 
known in the city of the Oxydraces in India, and was that which the Macedonians called thunder 
and lightning, and magic, and it is well known that the use of ordnance hath been in China above twe 
thousand years.’ 


Bacon took the reference from the work by Philostratus, commonly cited as the 
‘Life of Apollonius of Tyana? (ra és rdv Tudvéa ’AroAXOnov ), Which is regarded by modern critics 
as a romance, but was treated as sober history by authors of Bacon’s time. Apollonius lived in the 
reions of Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian, and his biographer is believed to have been born abont 
182, and to have died about 250 A. D, Truly or falsely, Apollonius was credited with having travelled 
in India, where he beheld many marvels, and beard queer stories. Among other places, he was 
a noted to have visited Taxila, where he was hospitably entertained for three days, The reignins 
king, Phraotes, is represented as amusing his visitor with an account of the adventures of his 
youth, and relating that he was educated by his father in the Greek fashion till the age of twelve, 
when he was sent to the Brdhmans, and treated by them as a son. 


* Apollonius then enquired whether the Sophoi of Alexander and these Brulimans were the same 
people. The king told him they were not; that Alexander’s Sophoi were the Oxydracae, 
g free and warlike race, but rather dabblers in philosophy than philosophers; that the 
Brahman country lay between the Hyphasis and the Ganges; and that Alexander never 
invaded it — not through fear, but dissnaded by the appearance of the sacrificial victims.’ Ane 
though” said Phraotes, “ it is true he might havecrossed the Hyphasisand occupied the neighbouring 
Jands, yet the stronghold of the Brahmans he never could have taken — no, not thoxyt. 
every man in his army had been an Ajax or an Achilles. For these sacred and God-loving men 
would have driven him back — not with human weapens, but with ihunders and ee Par | 
tempests, as they had routed the Heyptian Hercules and Bacchus, who thought with united a 
to have stormed their fort.” ’ 


arms 


Tt will be obgerved that Bacon’s quotation is not quite accurate, having been made a} ppareritly 
‘yom metmory without verification; for the statement of Philoxtratus about the magic reauurees of 
ihe natives relors to the Brahmans, and not to the Oxydrakai, who are merely stated to have bee 


Mel Ne 


a {ree and warlike people, dabblers in philosophy, and described by the Greeks as Sophoi, or wise men. 
No historical valne can be attached even to these statements. 


Philostratus procecds to narrate marvellous details of the supposed visit of bis hero to the 
stronghold of the Sophoi, a hill which rose sheer up from the plain, and was about as high as the 
Avrepolis of Athens, and soferth, The whole story obviously is fiction, and Mr. Priaulx seems to 
have been right in believing that Philostratus fabricated his pretended journal ‘from 
cooks written upon India, and tales current ahout India, which he easily collected 

.t that great mart for Indian commodities, and resort fox 


Indian merchants — 
exandria,’ 


A 


My quotations are taken frou: the reprint of the article by Mr. Osmond de Beauvoir Priauly 
enttiled ‘The Indian Travels of x of Tyana,’ which was read before the Royal Asiatic 
Suciety on the dUth Pebruary, 1859. Ie was subsequently issued with, L think, some ¢ 


aA sta:ce separate yolume, published by Pee which T have uot at hand at present, 


pen 
“Cr 
et 
ti 


dditluas, in 
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THE CHUHRAS. 
BY THE REY. J. W. YOUNGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ; SIALKOY. 
(Continued from p. 310.) 


Burial Song. 


Maut puchhéndi dt, haif yawdni da, 
Baith? pava mal. 

Lain na dendt sah. 

Karn na dind? gal. 

Ki hoyd, kt héyd, haif jawani dd. 
Ki héyé hairdn, kikin akhtdn duliyan ? 
Kikar dittd jt ? 

Avpé akhidn déliyan, dddhé léyé jt. 
Mah siydla dyd. 

Lé chhéjan pakharian. 

Hornth chhéjin chanan. 

Tért chhéy hanér. 

Kha mar, handd mar. 

ais marta chhéj. 

Pint garm karainvéé, 

Shirtaid nal nuhdiys. 

Kiapphan mangwded jaridd. 
Liré ni pahindésd. 

Chatah janédn ral chukkéo, 

Lé manjalé manjal chalé. 

Jangal at rat. 

Os haidéri na jdiyés. 

Phir nahin ana héa. 


Death comes seeking, alas, for youth. 
Seated he grasps the foot of the bed. 
He does not Jet you breathe. 

He does nat let you speak. 

Alas, alas, for youth. 

Alas, why are the eyes upturned ¥ 

How did he die? 

(God) upturned the eyes, He took the life. 
The cold season has come. 

Beds are spread. 

Other beds are light. 

Your bed is dark. 

Bating and clothed, you should have died. 
You should have enjoyed pleasure (first). 
Preparing warm water, 

Wash according to rule. 

Get a shroud of fine cloth. 

Clothe the fine young man. 

Four men lift him, 

And carry him by stages. 

Night has fallen in the forest. 

Go not into that darkness. 

There will be no returning. 


Variant of the song. 


Maut puchhéndt at vé, sardar situ liréd. 
Baithi pdvd mal vé, sarddr sdén lari. 


Lain na déndli sak vé, sardar sdév laréd. 


Karn na dendi gal vé, sarddr sdén lard. 


Death come seeking thee, O chief and bridegroom. 

He sat holding the foot of the bed, O chief and 
bridegroom. 

He would not let thee breathe, O chief and 


bridegroom. 
He would not let thee talk with us, O chief and 


bridegroom. 


Siap& or Dirge. 


For a man. 


Jd marnd to sach hai, Mirza mariya. 
Sévar tdb karé vé, Mirza mariyi. 


Nes 6 ding née é jdund, Mirza Maériyd. 


Lkké angan maut dd, Mirza mdrvyd. 
Tainnt gayan, na awan hdwé, Mirza inariyt. 


Otildns kb nahin aunddé, Mirza mdriya. 
Ltthin takh karér, Mirza mariya. 

Tainnt té phupphé rind? pe, Mirza mariyi. 
Tainnt béré vieh maldh, Mirza mariyd, 

Bhs vé, sun dhéliyd, Mirza mériyd. 


Death is certain, even Mirza died. 

Tt cannot be avoided by penance, even Mirza 
died. 

There is no more coming and going, even Mirai 
died. 

Death comes but once, even Mirza died, 

Now thouart gone, thou canst not return, even 
Mirza died, 

No one comes from thence, even Mirza died, 

From hence millions go, even Mirza died. 

Thine aunt weeps for thee, even Mirza died. 

The boatmen weep for thee, even Mirza died. 

They say, ‘Friend drummer, listen, even Mirza. 


died. 
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Tin ghar 4, dhol vajdé vé, Mirza mariya. 
Ghd dhur Dargah vé, Mirza méariyd. 


. e * . A ‘ r A 
Tin pat gayedn lamré réh, Mirza mariya. 
Téré sivén maddsa jhariyaé, Mirza marvya, 


Tért nangt hé gayt jhand, Mirza mariy a. 

Lévé dé vidh dt mainhdt dast rahi, Mirza 
mariyd. 

La? masa’ chah, Mirza mariyd. 

Mér? réndédn rain gayt, Mirza mariya. 

Sala bahhchhan jérké gat, Mirza marsya. 

Palang dé pds, Mirza mdriyd. 

Sutrd réhén, na jagédn, Mirza mariya. 


Main pét dandan dé bhér, Mirza mariyd. 
Chérd bhan palang dé chah val, Mirza mdriyd. 
Lah sirén jé shauhar na howé, Mirza mdriya. 


Pan bachché rondé chhad gaya, Mirza mariya. 
Véré kikar vigré pair 2 Mirzé mariyd. 
Cthé dén ulémmé téré Mirza mériyd. 


Kikar vigré pair, Mirza mariyé. 
Amman rindi chhad géin, Mirza mariyd. 


Pévé bachchédn da kt hdl? Mirza mariyd. 
Hath gdud, sir sthrd, Mirza mariyd. 


Tért khalt udtké man, Mirza mériyd. 

Pért darht kallidn chhadiydn, Mirza mariyé, 
Levtin muchan dyad ntir, Mirza mariyd. 
Téré sirén maddsa jhariyd, Mirza. mdriyd, 


Pért hé gayt nangt ghand, Mirza mériyd. 
Uité téré pad lohi, Mirza mdriya. 

M6t? sthé hétt vé, Mirza mariyd. 

Jis ditthion saldhéon, Mirza mériyd. 
Haé, hdé, hardidn dtyan, Mirza maériyd, 


Péridhan jinéndi mar vé, Mirza mériyd. 
Palangdn héth surdhidn, Mirza mériyd. 


Slakhmal véhréin man vé, Mirza mariyé. 

Othé dardd kt na charhé, Mirza mariyd. 
Bhan gayé janjil, Mirza mariya. 

Uth khalé phir mat khwdé hé ja, Mirza mariyéd. 


Na kahé véhtt midn, Mirzd mdriyd. 
Aggé milé hath na pa, Mirza mariyé. 
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Come to the house and beat the drum,’ even 
Mirza died. 
He has gone far into the Presence, even Mirza 
died, 
Thou hast gone a long journey, even Mirza died. 
The turban has fallen from thy head, even Mirza 
died. 
Thou art bare-headed, even Mirza died. 
The; marriage dye was ready in my hand, even 
Mirza died. 
I prepared it with desire, even Mirza died. 
I passed the’night in weeping, even Mirza died. 
I sat with scanty clothing, even Mirza died. 
Near thy bed, even Mirza died. 
Thou remainest asleep, thou didest not wake, 
even Mirza died. 
I swooned to the floor, even Mirza died. 
Break the marriage bracelet now, even Mirza died. 
Take off the head-ornament, there is no husband 
now, even Mirza died. 
fhou hast left thy weeping babes, even Mirza died. 
How hast thou gone astray ? even Mirza died. 
They will abuse thee yonder and say, even Mirza 
died. 
Why didst thou stray ? even Mirza died. 
Thou hast left thy weeping mother, even Mirza 
died. 
What will become of thy children P even Mirza died. 
With marriage band on thine arm, and garland 
on thy brow ? even Mirza died. 
Thy mother waited for thee, even Mirza died. 
Thy beard has grown, even Mirza died. 
Thy mustaches are glorious, even Mirza died. 
Thy turban is fallen from thy head, even Mirza. 
died. 
Thy forehead is bare, even Mirza died, 
Let me put a sheet over thee, even Mirza died. 
With pearls and rubies decked, even Mirza died. 
Who saw thee praised thee, even Mirza died. 
Alas! alas! they say weeping, even 
died. 
Thy mother is strong, even Mirza died. 
By thy bed are the drmking water jars, even 
Mirza died. 
Velvet is spread in the court, even Mirza died. 
No one approaches for fear, even Mirza died. 
It is all over now with the world, even Mirza died. 
Rise, (said to the widow) lest you go mad with 
grief, even Mirza died. 
Talk no more of wife or husband,even Mirza died, 
Let us mourn no more, even Mirza died. 


Mirza 


Another Dirge. 


For a man. 


Chorus. 


Ndm méré Alleah da léié 
Allah har har thin kahdidé. 


Let us iake the name of God. 
God’s name is worshipped everywhere. 
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Bullé dé ndlén chullah jé changéré, 
Jéhdé utté ta’m pakdidd. 

Bandé ndléin gadha changéré, 
Sddhé tin man bhdr uthdidd. 

Véht dé né ddhdé Rabé dé, 

Banda duniyd ton pakar manga a. 
Pani lédrtyé thand vanida, 

Banda gafil jhol nahwétdé. 
Khapphan lédviyd gimaii, 

Bandé dé ang lagdidd. 

Chain janédn taindn chukiyd, yadré. 
Muajtilo majil pahuchdidd. 

Pahli mayil adhkaré adhvatté. 
Dujji sdmi pds takdidd. 

Sir dd band khélé bandé dd. 
Unnitin apnd ghar vikhaidd. 

Oh ghar térd jhith dd, bandéé: 

Th saché ghar bithaidd, 

Nikkidn nikkidn dhimdn chaunké, 
Unniin pardé héth kar ddd. 

Uvar téré hal vagangé. 

Té gdwidh ghd chardidd, 
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The hearth is better than Bulla, 

For food. is cooked on it, 

An ass is better than a man, 

It carries a load of 32 maunds., 

God’s angel of death comes, 

And man is called away from the world. 
Bring cold water, 

The sleeping man must be washed clean. 
Bring a rich shroud, 

His body is wrapped in it. 

Four youths have lifted you, friend. 

You are being carried to the grave stage hy stage. 
The first stage is half-way. 

In the second you are placed by the grave. 
Loose his head-band. 

He is shown his own house. 

That house was not your real one, my friend: 
This is your real one where you are now put. 
Choosing small clods of earth, 

We cover him with covering. 

The plough will pass over you. 

And the cows will graze above you. 


A Dirge. 


For a woman. 


J6 marnéd té sach hat, vdhtt chtwvéwali. 

Sévar tip karé khair, vdhi? chiréewtli. 

Aath hatéré dihta dd, vdhit chéréwalt, 
Nahann gay? tald, vdhtt chiréwalt. 

Li pahlé dolé détthion, viht? chiréwali. 

Tur ghar, & val, vihtt chéréwalt, 

"il sanphité taindr (tair na), vdhti chiréwal, 
VTért bdnhin chard lal, véhté chivéwali. 

Nuhd dhé ghar af, vohitt chiiréewalt, 


Satidia sahéhaa nil, vohti chitréwal. 


Dh pthra bahé sdmné, vihit chiréwale. 


Véhré dé singdr sépda, vahti chiréwalt, 
Pir vich rahtdn pintan, vdhtt chirewailt, 


Esr? tand charkhré nal, vohtt chivéwalt. 


Death is certain, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

Death is inevitable, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

With a dish of whey im ner hand, wife of the 
marriage bracelet. 

She has gone to wash her hair in the tank, wite 
of the marriage bracelet. 

I saw thee first in the marriage palanquin, wife 
of the marriage bracelet. 

Go home now, thy time has come, wife of the 
marriage bracelet. 

Thou knowest (thou didst not know) thy time, 
wife of the marriage bracelet. 

Thou hast the red bracelet on thine arm, wife of 
the marriage bracelet. 

Washing thou hast returned home, wife of the 
marriage bracelet. 

With seven bride’s-maids, wife of the marriage 
bracelet. 

Set chairs, sit down, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

The glory of the courtyard is the lady, wife of 
the marriage bracelet. 

The cotton skeins are left in thy basket, wife of 
the marriage bracelet. 

Thy cotton is forsaken beside the spinning wheel, 
wife of the marriage bracelet, 
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Kill Lill dbdné, vohti chitréwdlé. Thy clothes are hung on the peg, wife of the 
marriage bracelet. 

Ptr? pthri singdr, vohti chiréwalt. Thy jewels are placed on the stool, wife of the 
marriage bracelet. 

Salé dhéchhan jorké, vdhit chtréwadl. In scanty dress, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

Tin gaiydn nikal bahar, vihtt chiréwal. Thou hast gone outside, wife of the marriage 
bracelet. 


Purification Rites. 


After child-birth a woman is unclean for 21 days. In the period of menstruation she dees nos 
to a well, and after it she washes her clothes and bathes. 


After a funeral all bathe who may have touched the dead bay or the grave. 
Many Chuhras reverence sanghar,} in order that sanghat or trouble may be averted. 


Sanghar ké vart.— They have a special favour for Vaishou Dévi. They put mehndi on girls’ hands, 


and tie a mault, or cotton bracelet, round their wrists, feeding the girls also in the dévis name, ths 
the children may be preserved. 


Dévi dé vart. — On Thursday night they have daréd,' praying ce the dead. 
a cup, and take bread ia their hands. 
They have no special days. 


They pour water inte 
They eat a little, drink a little, and give the remainder to a child, 


Til. — RELIGION. 
a, The Dedication of a Temple to Bala Sh4&h, 


i understand that the principal dévis of the Hindus,e. g., Kali Dévi, are low caste. 


This is 
especially noteworthy. 


When a shrine is made to Bala, the Chuhras makea mound of earth in which they bury a gold knife, 
w silver knife, a copper knife, the head-of a goat, and a cocoanut, all bound in 14 yards of red cloth 
Having levelled the mound, or rather dressed it and made it neat and tidy, they raise on it a sort of altar 
of mud, in which they make three niches for lamps. Having put oil in the lamps and lighted them they 
place them in the niches. Goat's flesh is cooked, of which part is eaten and part distributed to the poor. 
A. chéla performs the sacrifice, after which they all eat together. 


The order of religious ceremony is as follows:—A basket (changérd) is placed near the mud aitar, 
which resembles a raised grave more than anything else, and in the basket there is chérmutn, made of tour, 
butter and sugar. In front of the altar the chéla burns gh? with spices, sach as camphor. 


the assembled company with lass? (butter milk or rather whey) for cooling purposes. 
in the ght, which become the chéla’s, as a fee. 


sprinkled on the people. ‘This is chandd. 


He sprinkles 
Five pice are pug 
Silver or gold is put ina cup of water and the wuter is 


The chéla stands before the altar, the people standing behind him. He recitest8: ~ 


the Dedicatory Litany. 
Bi Khuda, b¢ Khuda! O God, O God ! 
Khuda kt bart raza, 
Hath ké diyd talé bald. 
Sab pé Khuda rahm vazd, 
Ik Nam sach pawn dhant: 
Shah mahan Balt, 
Léré dar kot nahin kami, 
Pahilé gug kb vartyd ? 
Siné ké aldn, 
Séné ki pildn, 


God's great will be done. 

May the gift of the hand avert evil. 
May God have mercy on all. 
There is one true Name : 
The great Shih Bala. 
There is no want with thee. 
What did they use in the first age ? 
Standards of gold, 

Cushions of gold, 


18 Sanghar is the pod of the jand tree, which is ased asa vegetable by the poorer? classes, especially in times of 
searcity. 


i Dardd fadtia = obsequies, 


© With the passage which follows may be compared the variant in Zhe Legends of the Panjab, III. pp. 536, 249. 
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Séné ké ghéré, Horses of gold, 

Séné kd jord, Cloties of gold, 

Séné ké hatt, Shops of gold, 

Séné hd matt, Vessels of goli. 

JSéh charhé dvé When there came mounted 

Sacha Swdmt Mihrbdan. The true Lord Bountiful. 

And kunjian khélé darbdr. Bring the keys and. open the cuoy uf the temple, 
VEéKRG saché Swami dé inukh didir, See the face of the true Master. 

Jab lag sirkdr gat mén ni dvé, Until God has come in the offering, 

Lad gat suchcht nahin hundi, momine, The sacrifice is not consecrated, G believers. 
Bélé, momind, sarb gaté. Say, believers, all are saved. 


Tue congregation say, Amin. 


Dujjé jug kt vartya ? What did they use in the second age ? 

Chandt ka alan, Standards of silver, 

Chindé ka pildn, Cushions of silver, 

Chandt kd ghérd, Horses of silver, 

Chandi ka ford, Clothes of silver, 

Chindt ka hatt, Shops of silver, 

Chandi kd matt, Vessels of silver. 

Jeh charhé dvé When there came mounted 

Sachi swamt mihrbdn. The true Lord Bountiful. 

Ané kunjtdn kh6lé darbar, Bring the keys and open the door of ihe temple. 
Trijé jug kya vartyd ? What did they use in the third age? 

Tramé ké aind, Standards of copper, 

Tramé ka pilin, Cushions of copper, 

Tramé ka ghérd, Horses of copper, 

ramé ka jord, Clothes of copper, 

Trimé kd katt, Shops of copper, 

Lvdamé ki matt. Vessels of copper. 

Jéh charhé dvé When there came mounted 

Sachd swimt mihrbdn. The true Lord Bountiful, 

Anb kunjiit khéld dar bdr. Bring the keys and open the door of bas temple, 
Chauthé jug kyd vartiyd ¢ What did they use in the fourth ager 

Mitit kd aldn, Standards of earth, 

Mitit ka pilan, Cushions of earth, 

Mitt ka ghdra, Horses of earth, 

Mitit ka jord, Clothes of earth, 

Mitt kd hatt, Shops of earth, 

Mitts ka matt, Vessels of earth. 

Jéh charhé dvé When there came mounted 

Saché swimt mihrban. The true Lord Bountiful. 

And kunjtdn khdld dar bdr. Bring the keys and open the deor of the temple. 


‘ 7 4A 
The congregation say, Amn. 


The Litany of Bala Sh&h.1 


Awwal sifat suixt Khuda dd Sing first the praise of God who made the world. 
Jin hat dlam kitd, At whose command the eup of light was held 
Sabndn vihadn nab huem cé, To lips of men: then sing, O sizful one, 

Nir piydld ptid, The praise of Bala Shah with roll of drum. 
Duiji sifat Shah Balé di, They worshipped thee throughout the ages four 


Parhnd augan hard, The holy God Himself created thee. 


Jugan chaun vich réshan hoy d, 
Térd vajjia din nigdrd. 
Allah oak hajtrén ktic 


16 The translation here is metrical, giving the general sense and spirit of the original. Ibis not literal, 
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Par niirt Shoh Bila, 
Taint jubbé shdn mubdrak miliyd 
Pdj duland dé shale, 
Shah Bald ptr hamaish dhédvdi. 
Her dam parhdn jabdnt. 
Awwal dkhir jahir bdtin 
Térd naliti ket sani. 
Niat nim hajtivén térd, 
Bard murdtibd 474 
Sohnd shin bandyd tera, 

Pak saché Rabb wil, 
Na asmdn na dlam ahi, 

Tad hat st dal pai 
Vich jat bimb lai st ék batzea 
Oh dé qudrat khél rubddad 

Us baizé vieh ndtv Balé da, 

"dv Rabb malik péya 

Oh d? sippd vdngate shakl bau it 
Pan? viek tardyd. 
Andh gubdr hai si ut vélé, 
Baizé thin chamkdard. 
Na asmdn samin wa stray 
Chand na hargiz tira. 
Na tad hdr firishté paidd 

Na Adam éhé és, 

Bild Shah hdyd ut véle. 
Samajh sahth har kéd, 
Shah Bild hat pir shéhédn dé 
Kull khilgat dé aggé, 
Jé kit nal sidag dé manné, 
Har shakhé phat laggé, 

ich jal bime sf sail karéad, 
Nir Llan?t sdhind, 

Us réshan ntir gahfnan dete, 

Nil faal dé héist, 

Chhatt? jug rahi vieh tardé 
Ehabar Llaht lést 

Té tad ntin nir Balé da réshan, 
Bandagi dé vich hai si 

Ohi ék khudé dé stkr hamésha, 
Us baizé thin dvé, 

Oudrat nal awd2d hiya 

Ailah yih farmduwé. 

Baizd pak hoyd rang schnd, 
Erté, Bé-parwihé 

Shih Hazrat Balé pir niiet da, 
Os baizé vich rith aha. 

Te tad atin niir Bilé dd réshan, 
Bandagi dé vich adhd. 

Wdrat udl dwa2d hoya, 

Chir héya bhazj khanné, 

Lod ath nitr Bale dd réshen 
Ayt. sf phir banné. 

Havdr gubdr hét réshnaz 
Samajh sahth kar nirén 

Bilt Shah héyd us vélé, 





—————— 





A priest from heaven, to thee, O Bala shéh, 

A vesture woven of glory, blessed of God, 

A lofty crown and royal robes were given. 

Let me remember, Bald Shah — repeat 

This name aloud by day, by night; for thou 

Art first and last, unseen and seen. Thou hast 
No peer. He made thy name of heaven’s light 
And power; thy rank exalted; gifted thee 

With glory beautiful—the holiness 

Of God. There was noheaven, nor earth—a waste 
Of waters stretched in space unbounded, deep, 
When, floating lightly like a shell, an egg, 

A wonder of Almighty power, appeared. 

God plaeed the light of Bala in the egg, 

Which, shell-like, floated on the deep. Around, 


Thick darkness brooded over all, when hght 
Shone out in sudden splendour from the egg. 

No heaven was then, nor earth, nor sun, nor star, 
There were no sprites, nor angels then, nor men.— 
There were not yet created; understand 

Great Bala’s glory only was revealed. 


Shah Bal is the teacher of the Shahs, 

Before creation born. Who this believes 

With motive right, shall find his branches all 
Droop richly laden with most precious fruit. 
This light divine, most beautiful, began 

Lo move upon the deep, It gave the world 
Celestial grace. It floated for the space 

Of six and thirty ages, kept of God, 

Yor He it was who watched it, while the light 
Of Bala burned, and glowed, and worshipped Him, 
Within adoring mention of the Name 

Of God was heard, when lo! at His command 
The egg in radiant hues burst into four, 

And Bala, glorious teacher of mankind, 

Whese soul had been within, emerged to stand 
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Qudrut nal hajtr dn 

Ald akhdvé Balé kité 
Suniya juml jan dnin 
Augoniarda siftdn parhnd 
Khair Jandbth panda. 
Ajij bandug? kardd téri, 
Khair Janatin pani, 


Upon the verge. Such wonders Bala did! 
His fame resounded over all the world. 
Unworthy I repeat his attributes ; 

May God be gracions — hear me when I call 
And bountifully give the poor an alms. 

Hear Bala’s history with faith; revere, 

And worship Him, for he alone is true, 


Shah Bale ad& Kursinamsea. 


The Genealogy of Shah Bala. 


Suniyé adl tmdna, 

Sundédn gdéndédn dé yat, 
Bala Shah Néy?, 

Achantpiri térd vdsd, 

Manj Gobindra térd bip hat, 
Midi Prigisti dd t& pit hat 
Aidt Kundaldn té:7 anrat has 
Bl Bambrik dé ti bao hat, 
Jat dé Swarn hat, 

Sadki Bal Bambrik da 

Kali samiyd té mthr kartn. Amin, 
Jén Hindt Ganga at parsa nw. 
J6n Makka Mussalmanan. 
Shahi ndm téré ni nie mannan, 
Pind pind than bainivdis, 
Batt? tél chirdgt pawan. 

Téré j6t jagdwan. 

Nikké vaddé héis famctiive 

Ad sts nudwar, 

Jéhvé nam tér€ nib mannan. 
Hargiz khauf na khiwan 
Diuhdé ndm téré ntis mannan. 
Chuss chun séhlé gawais 
Vajjan téré tabal shahiné. 
Khash angttht lawan. 

Agaé téré Bhairé charhiyd 
Bhairé nam sadiwé 

Jit wal hukm karé tussi us né, 
Hargiz dér na lawé 

Khitan chaun di khabar léarwé, 
Vad téy sudyd. 

Chaun kitén dd daurd harke, 
Pai vich hdjir aya. 

Lild taiji taints milé hajaroa 
Upar jén pildind 

Arshén taint mojé mil gaé. 
Oitd sugr supand. 

Arshda tamak milia Caine 
Chille charhi kamdnd 
Arshén tamak milia taint 
Jap yth nim shahdna, 
Arshén langrt mil gat taink 
Vich bihishtt khana, 

Lilé tazé dé aswaréa 

Kar shdhdw té phéra 


Hear with faith. 

Salvation to those that hear and obey, 

Q Bala Shah Nirt, 

Thy home was Achantpuri, 

Thy father Manj Gobindra, 

Thy mother Mai Trigisti, 

Thy wife Mai Kundalan, 

Thy son Bal Bambrik. 

By caste thou art Swarn. 

For the sake of thy son Bal Bambrik, 

Have pity on the black race. Amen. 

The Ganges Hindus fear, and Muslims make 

Their weary pilgrimage to Mecca far, 

But thee the ShAhis love and build to thee 

Unnumibered shrines o’er all the crowded land. 

Thy lamps they light, while great and small bow 
down 

In lowly reverence to worship thee 

They that believe in thy name need never fear. 

Let them that beat the sounding drum and sing 

Sweet songs, believe! To thee may drums resound, 


And hearths to heat the drum unending burn. 
Before thee Bhaird goes, and at thy word. 
Brings swifter than the swiftest wind that blows 
Krom earth’s four corners news of joy. See, round 
The world in the twinkling of an eye he goes! 
Thy horse is grey, from heaven, and on his back 
Resplendent rests a saddle. Shoes all sewed 

By heavenly workmen come to earth for thee. 
For thee, besides, a quiver and a bow 

Are ready drawn — a dram and dish of food 
Celestial, Rider of the horse of grey, 

Be pleased to visit us, the Shahs, Be here, 
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Bind athe ¢ dtin jahdnar O Bald brave, and there, in both the worlds 


Bour Baléyd shéré For us. Thy flag flies high im heaven. ‘Tis red! 
Méré kar kasmana Behold! It waves triumphantly on high 
Vich bihtshit jhanda téra, Mid both the worlds. Let us keep this with Faith. 


Jhuldé lal nishana 
Ethé 6thé déen jahdnds 
Rakhin nal imdnd. 
The congregation then say, dmén, 
Another genealogy. 


Bala Shéh Santikh Bokh da, Balé Shah is the son of Santdkh Rikh, 

Santékh Rith Sharap Dit Rikh dé, Santékh Rikh is the son of Sharap Dit Rikh, 

Shavap Dit Rikh Ainak da, Sharap Dit Rikh is the son of Aimak, 

Ainak Rikhi dé, Ainak is the son of Rikhi, 

Rikht Bikh? da, Rikhi is the son of Bikhi, 

Bikhi Mahadev aa, Bikhi is the son of Mahadév, 

Mahadév Bhagwén Aut Khandé da, Mahadév or Shiv is the son of Aut Khanda, 

Aut Khanda Alakh Purkh dd, Aut Khanda is the son of the Holy Person, 

Alakh Purkh Sakt dé, The Holy Person is the son of the Almighty 
Power, 

Sakat Agam dd. The Almighty Power is the son of the 
Unknowable.?? 


All now seat themselves, and then the ght having been burnt and hom thus offered, the chérmiie, 
made of flour, sugarand ghi, is distributed to the worshippers, The changera, or basket, is carried round, 
Some of the chiirméa is given to the dogs, some to the crows, some to the cows, some to the old women, 
and then the people eat, beginning with the most wealthy and respectable, The wrestler for Shah 
Eli gets a share. The remainder is given to friends in thé neighbourhood who are absent, A collection 
of money i8 also taken. 


While they are seated, two stools are placed by the altar, and near them four cakes of dried cowdung 
are lighted, so that the drummer may dry his rabbdna (tambourine) when it becomes limp. It being 
evening thetwo chelas sing to the rabddna (tambourine) and the dotdra (fiddle), The drum is beated until 
it gives a ringing sound when beaten, the dotdra goes {as one of the men expressed it) din, bin, bin, bin, 
the rabbdna, gham, gham, gham, gham, aud ali are ready. Bulanda comes and says, “ Pir Bashk is here 
and so is Nanak, but where is te lame man? Heis lyimg in the house, is he? What will he be able to 
tell to-morrow morning ?*’? The farmers gather round and ask them what they are singing 
* Let us sing the five aba: of God, ar then we shall have leisure to ak ne ea atid 


ce, ‘The Attributes of God. 


Alif Allah nun yid kar, Praise God the Original, who sat 

Dhan surjainhdrd, On waters dark, contemplative. He first 

Ta baithdn turd like, Of yielding clay, with care and wondrous art 
Jal divaad het hivd As sculptor wise began to mould the face 

But Adam da sajid And features, form and limbs of Adam. There 
Khak mittt gard The image lay all lifeless still, without 

Té rth dhéyd vich but dé, Or sense or motion, when to the entrance door 
Vay andar viii. Of this new mansion God led up the soul. 
Daréé ruh andhér thtr The voice of God said, “ Enter.”” “ Nay, I will 
Kaun karé guadra. Not enter there,” the soul cried fearfully, 
Paint ttthén kadhsdn In house so dark I will not, cannot live.” 

Nil gaui gardrd Ke said, ‘‘a promise I do make —a day 

Nickh af jad but niin, Will come when I will set thee free, and take 
Kull rachiyd sdrd. Thee to myself again.” Thus urged the soul 
Utihin vadhiyd prithws Obedient entered : Adam sneezed and woke. 
Kull dlam sdrd. Pervading soul now guickened every part, 





1" Of. the genealogy given in Legends of the Panjab, Vol. IIL. p. 530. 
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Fiind& Mussalindn dé, 
Kita rih viyird. 
Hinds parhdé pothé tr 
Mussalmin BKurind 


Té Hinds marian sirdé 
Mussaiman gor garannan 


Chugdt chagdé gokart 
HS pon murdind, 

Lhnt kauis chuck sf 
Kam muahial @fdrd, 
Siddé viehin kau has, 
Rakutsar bhiurcd. 


Pe bind hati Gury Jhaunpara. 


Rukhishwar bhiwvid, 
That sebhatis seddiya, 
Stunt dé db.lird. 

Zé gaud ki die sutké, 
Man kelid hamidrd, 
Chiith gésé gau suttiyd 
Jd ped pachhwdrd. 

Lé suthé dyd gokhart 
Hé béhda nit. 

Chauthé jug vilévesin, 
th gaul hameéra. 

Babs mérd nnd 
Kah karo biehird 

Gaé qriés uu lita 

Kt héyd bigdré 7 

OA dé péssé rahdngé. 
Jd kad’ quzdra. 
Tuha@ihoa caddé th hat, 
Baha hanard. 

Sab d@ yurt saddindé 
Rakliswar bhava. 


Té aurat Kdlak Das dé, 

Pé dé lthard. 

Shddi k7it assin st, 

Két duniyd chara. 

Kidhar jéhé bakdngi, 

Kihvd than hamaré ? 

Mévé devi tcnvak, 
Man Lend hawérd 


Té bhachilear ts q@6 dé, 
Jind pops sara. 

Té vaum hot ih wakhrs, 
Hoyd wistard. 
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Aud Adam stood the fache: designate 

Of ali the race. Hindus and Maslims say 

He made man diverse, but they err ecsuse 

They read the Shistars cr Qn An, nor deas 

In this alone their doctrine vary, but 

Phe dead Hindus are burned on funeral piles, 

While Muslims, no less certainly, sea 

In graves. But whence did caste proceed? “Twas 
hence :— 


While grazing in the ficld one summer's day 

A cow fell deal, he ery aros3, “* Alas! 

A cuw lies dead ; who of us has the strength 
To earry her avay? A task judecd | 

Siy is there any saint among usP None 

But Gard Jhompra. Heis strong Oh save 

s, Gut Jhompra : manifest thyself 

‘To as, and bear away the cow!” We came: 
With wondrous strength le lifted high the cow 
Upon his shoulders—Gurtt Jhompr4 threw 

Her fur above the house, and far beyond 

Lhe seattered huts, Then him unclean, defiled 
By contact with the dead, they made to sit 
Apart. *‘Four ages long must pass,”’ they said, 
* Before you sit with us.” He sat despised. 
Then out spoke Kalak Das, “ Consider well, 
Aud reason good give me that Jnompra Gur 
Aiy father, thus ye scorn. He lid not eat 


ere) 


Phe cow. What has he aone? No wrong — 
allow. 

With him T go, with him I lodyve, with biim 

i live and die, Our father is the best 

And greatest of you all, a leader bold, 


Named mighty man of Gad.” 


“Woe worth the day {’* 

The wife of K4lak Dis in sorrow cried, 

“Why did you marry me? Deserted now 

{ have no home, no dwelling place.” “Nay, 
an 

Cried Rilak Dis, “ obedience due concedes, 

And cat the cow: so shall you live with me.’ 


Aud thas a nation separate arose, 











Nadim ldyé Khudd dd, 
Subh dé nd savélé, 

Kin harhat gharcyd, 
Kaun sinjé iéridn véltn. 


Karté harhai ghariy@, 
KRartd sinté tertun vélin. 
Bay bahdyd Khadd de, 
Pehhé phul ravéli, 

Bag halith layidr 


Malin garb gahélé. 


Bal divéd dhariyd 

Chanan héyd shah dt havél?. 
Bhanuy khélan dud 

Jéun qurii aggé chélt, 


Bhauy hétké chaliyéa, 
Suntyia vraht haveédi, 
Sdéhié lébhd manité 


Jytih tilan thin célt. 


K6t sath nahin janda 
Par jéndt hai jan akéh, 
Phir réz-t-qiydmat 

But ruhdi nal méli, 


Itthin rulhsat héwlé 
Pahinké t6p7 1é séti. 


Phir ant mildod hat, 
Rabo sathudn dd bélé, 


a. Songs of 
Ndin térd chdr jug layégé, 

Méréd sachéd parwardigdr€! 

Shdh kénvé désth uddamiyd.? 

Kéhré dis l’yd utérd ? 

Arsh minararhi uddamtyé ; 

Pivab dés léyd utard, 

Phar jhiséé Mithe Mugaddam ni, 

‘Léé dastir, mard, handré. 

Ki manyniéh, Vdléd Lédl Kha? 

KG dastiy hat, mardé, tumhdré ? 

‘Ath man chiirmai té nau man chhatird : 


18 The translation is now in rhymed verse, 
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O worship Him at day dawn’? 
Who made the herbs and flowers, 

Who waters ficld and greenwood 
With soft refreshing showers. 


His garden blooms with roses, 
Lhe gardener’s wife is glad ; 

Around her burst the new buds, 
the bowers with leaves are clad, 


Within this pleasant garden 
A royal mansion stands, 

Lhe lamp thet lights its hall was 
Wot placed by human hands ; 


A soul within appearing 
Degins to sport and play, 

As any happy child would 
On sunnner holiday. 


But, sce, the house is darkened, 
The soul has taken dight 

Vo God, who takes account of 
The deeds of sense and sight ; 


Alone, a homeless wanderer, 

She now is doomed to roam, 
But at the resurrection 

The Lord will bring her home. 


The body clad but sparely 
In garments poor and thin, 

(toes forth alike unfriended 
To walt the tomb within : 


But that day fast approaches 
When God will souls recall, 

There wil be glad reunion, 
And He will keep them all. 


Bala Shah. 


Thy name will be Known in all ages, 


‘O, my true Lord ! 


, 
b] 
4 


Hrom whet country did the Shih come / 
Into what country did he descend 2 

‘He took hig rise in the resplendent heaven ; 
‘He descended in the east country. 

He shook Mihr Mugaddam, 

(Saying) ‘ Maun, bring us our dues.’ 

What want you, Balé Lal Khan? 

What is due to you, O man? 

‘Hight maunds of cake and nine maunds of 
mutton : 





19 From this point the translation is literal. 
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Asst dhadhé it oh hanjain mangnedn. 


a 


Th vang shith hé@ hla. 
a 


Tambérals meg i Shah ké hala, 
Sab hugh wifir héya@ ué, 

Jo dasidr niydrd, 

Mat bhariéngé chuk dharténgé. 
Gat wich phardd sthas prydard. 
Phir kh khd mimin y@udé né. 
Sahid sathnin dé rakhwld. 
Dhidd vajpfl té partan utridhn. 
Layd, mard4, mall althdrda. 

Phir dhadd rahi, phiv chhinj pad, 
Lagd ashi dn-i-abhdrd. 

Mardén mard vangirangé. 
Shdmth mérd zir dd satréna. 
Gal séli sir, tant sohtrdé né : 


Sohtadd s2lé nd! phumman kéld. 
Thachiy tharkar karé duméré, 
Lak masrii di leainch shin dé né. 
Shih mérd lard karné akhdré. 
hh@r ka'uch ,ir vich variyd né. 
Sab mulk 62 véthanhara. 

Phar jhésé@ Mihr Mugaldam ni. 
Pharké kardé dir niydrd. 
Phir gumbish harké pharéé xé, 
Wuh tarlé karé tumhdra. 

Térd stint wnahta koi, Lal whan 
Tia ustid hai mard hamard. 
Jé jé matlad léad hi, 

Sab Ukhké haré niyard. 

Othé ghérd jord milid né, 

Dérd vidiyd hédyd tumharé. 


Arshdn tith lathé Bala 

Din dé chéh. 

Rar hav jagih thatthé hoké, 
Karn salaman ja. 

Narme df thypt Shik di, 
Phullaa di hawé. 

Héih Shah dé la 
Pouun di hared, 
Charhké Sh@a lla tari, 


lad tdz4, 


Khwagé slid pa. 

Th lakh chavivdst chhévan 

Maqrin milan jd. 

Rukhdn Rérdawale patian 

Banya payd ja. 

Sukhd Balfch lakgan nahia dendd. 
Sukhé Buléch niin hét afhiré parid vi. 
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The mutton should be of black sheep only, 

We want driving and wrestling grounds, 

Tie asked a bell as tribate fur the Shih. 

All was given in abundance, 

According to the distinetive custom. 

We will fll the vessels and place them, 

In the assembly our beloved walks abour. 

then the believers eat and go. 

‘sod protects them all, 

The drums heat, and fairies descended, 

The crowd gathered, my friends. 

The drum stupped, the wrestling becan. 

A real wrestling match beean, 

The brave will challenge the brave. 

My lord is very powerful. 

A. necklace round his neck, a gold cap oa lis 
Lead : 

A plume of black silk on it. 

The bystanders quiver with excitement, 


‘On his loins is a goid cloth. 


My Shah began to wrestle. 

With tight breeches he came forward, 
All the world looked on. 

He held Mihr Magaddam and shook Isuna,. 
He seized and threw hiin, 

Again clu inz on him, he seized him, 
But he entreate. you, 

You have no second, Lal Khan, 

You are our master, braye man. 
Whatever you wish, 

Write all and we will give it, 

‘There he received a horse and suit, 

And then his party took their deus: 


2. 


Bala came from heaven 

For tue sake of rel gion, 

They gathered im every place, 
Aud began to salute him, 

The Sadh’s cap is of fine cotton, 
Light as flowers. 

Under the 8i4h is a grey horse, 
Swift as the wind. 

Riding his grey horse the Shah, > 
Goes stra ght to the Khwaja. 

A lékh oud eighty-four thousand servants 
Go behind hina, 

The ferry of Rukhan Rérdawale 

He fords 

Sukha palseh will not let him pass. 

He shows Sukh& Baloch a miracle. 


of at 
Ge 


‘Sukh Balch ad titad morjae 
Ta réndi hat muliiut, Rabveéd., 
Bauhrth ap Khudd, 

Pélé hakm hid LAL chélé tain: 

g Uihnt Jaké nanjgé chhatitéa la: 
Uthat vthéyt Rabh dé néu aid. 
Pénjé chhattiun Dada chélé latyan 
that ahi vei avd, 

Lahntlé chaphdé Othit ddk@hn déndé phirdi. 
Phdr qullé Bulévh dé raliyd ja. 

‘ Chath SB diégndn beleré dénnda: 

Ji mavyé 6d pa.’ 

Hilinm kitd Dédi chélé téta: 

© Phairé chhuité nin jalaé dn bulé 

Jalilf jabdi Phutid chhariya &yé. 

Hajir thavé &. 

FG Ieagh hulem ayhed hiué, 
Mata uta ckh sund.’ 

Flulim hetd pir Bhaird 

‘ Kachehé hagatdu dé bé1é r& 


o 4 


chhaitya tari: 


8 hard? 
Langké chhévan wre p-@r Besy ams 
Ratté Rudiydlé laithida ja. 

Corsage chhattré palkkangé mandé. 
Thangé momin Shih dé sir nit dén dud. 


Chhatit bumbih (alt héth ditid than band. 


Panjé divé panjdn pirdn dé balié, 
Chhévin divd Lhatré chhar'yé dé jagd 
Atsé at-€ mtiiteé Shdh Balé Lalkhdn bté . 
Dewntyd wieh ; hirké dilié 1€ Gikhd., 

The vgim sech par dhani. 


Tere der koi iekin kame 


Ath dént, navy firishté, 
Shah dit ant lén nih dé. 
Shah dirén vél:hké Gundé, 
Lamvré qadam lakdé 

Ghar aun na sijhé na panty 
ShGA bhijan hithin khowdeé. 
Ghar tkkd atti sitar dt 
Etlawant? gakné péé. 

fad sawd sév dé dana sf 


3 


Hat kit ptswdé. 


D6 Udnak Pudaal bdlakré, 

Wah khéctlé mangwéé. 

Ha5é sémkné kar rakhé né 
Nam Rabb dé hard chaléé. 


Jad th unhéa jaba kardyd,. 


a 


3 


AN TIQUARBY. [Ducemumn, 1996, 





Die, 
‘O Ged, the wife cries, 

‘May God himself come to me, 
Dals ordered Dida his dise ple: 
‘Strike the cainel five times; 


‘caniel of Sukha Baloch,’ 


The 
Dida 
The camel rose, grunting, 

And ran hither aud thituer baying, 

Then she rejoined the herd of the Baloch, 

‘IT give sheep and goats, 

And whatever you ask.’ 

ile ordered Dadi the disciple 

To call Dhaird, the porter, quickly. 

the porter, came as quickly as he could, 
Anil stood expectaut, 

‘Whatever your order is, 


came! will rise in the name of God) 
struck her five times. 


Bhaird, 


Let me know,’ 

He ordered Bhaird, the porter, 

‘to make vessels of paper. 

Shey ail crossed over, 

And landed at Ratté Rudiyalé, 

Sheep were killed and bread was prepared, 

Hating they blessed the Shah, 

They made their resting place under a branching 
shisham tree, 

Five they lights burned to five priests, 

And a sixth for Bhairé, the porter, 

Such iniracles Shah Bala did, 

And showed them to the world. 

‘Tie name of one great omnipresent lord is true, 

At his door is nothing wauting, 


Hight evil spiriis and nine angels 

Came to try the Shah, 

The Shah saw them in the distance, 

And walked with long strides home. 

ie had neither bread nor water in the houge, 
Whence could he feed them, 

He had only one ball of thread in the house, 
Which his w.fe Silavanti tuok and pawned. 
There was a sér and a quarter of corn, 
Which she had eut and ground. 


Two boys, Udnak and Pudrak, 

Were called from their play, 

Placiug their faces towards the west, 
He sacrificed them in the name of God. 
When he had sacrificed them, 
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Té kimia kar pakéeé. 
Chullé dégdn charhidn né, 

Dé dé dandida musk raldé. 
Pakdké dégén ldiydn né. 

Héih channan rukh jaldé. 

Safad karké bartan rakhéo né, 
Phar bartandn vich pdé. 
‘Tussi bhéjan kha, dandé, 
Rabb hankd lékhé lédé, 

‘Asst tadon bhéjan khdvdngé, 
Jé dénén bal bithéé? 

Shdh bdhar nikal gharén gayd : 
Mangé bdhar dudé 

Hath ghavi mondhé chhajhan, 


Déén ndm Rabb dd japdé dé. 
Phir Udnak dhindé satndkidn, 
Té Pudnak dast 6 dast dhuldé, 
Oh hiztr dn khalété né. 

Phir wékhhé firishté khush héé. 
Shah tad vt shukr hardé. 

Phir bhijan danidn khdliya. 
Rabb pardé rds kardé. 

Oh éh ndm sach paut dhant, 
Téré ghar koi nahtn kami. 


Ndmén ghus gaya Balmik, 
Jthrad phirdd vich ujar. 
Bhalé buré niin nahin jdadd. 
Pharké déndé mér utir. 


Baba Ndnak té Bhdi Mardéné 
Onnti mil paé vich ujar. 

Oh déda dhirda nith vékhké, 
Khich khard hathiydr. 

Unnin Babé nasthatdn hittin: 
Tu kar lé gaul gardr 

‘Td avdékion pdp kamaundén : 
K6i nibehgd dam dé nal, 
Sdnni aithé banh ja. 

Jake piichh & gharén bahar.’ 
Té jaldt ghar nin pahuchiyd. 
Sab léndé jt uthd! aidd kapat. 
‘ Main aidé kd pdp kamaunén, 
Vich jaké jangal bar. 

Kot aukhé vélé banégd, 

Méré dil dd yar?’ 

Ohndn adkhiyd > — ‘ta lédvéaga 
Té asih kha ldngé., 
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He hashed them up and began to cook them. 

He put the pots on the fire, 

And put spices in them with ladles. 

They took off the pots when the food was ready, 

They burnt sandalwood. 

Placing clean plates before them, 

He put the food into them. 

« Kat food, O devils, 

May God reckon this to me in some degree.’ 

‘We will eat food only then, 

When you seat the boys with us.’ 

He went outside the house, 

And prayed a prayer. 

With brooms in their hands and baskets on the 
shoulders, 

The boys came repeating the name of God. 

Then Udnak washed the plates, 

And Pudnak gave them water to wash their hands. 

They came and stood in their presence. 

The angels were glad on seeing them. 

The Shah offered thanks. 

Then the spirits ate the food. 

God blessed it in abundance. 

He is the one true name omnipresent. 

In thy house is no want, 


Balmik forgot the Name, 

When he wandered in the jungle. 

He distinguished not between good and evil, 

He caught (travellers) and beat them and 
stripped them. 

Baba Nanak and Bhai Mardana 

Met him in the wilderness. 

Looking at both of them, 

He drew his sword. 

Baba Nanak gave him good counsel, 

And exacted a confession from him. 

‘You commit great sins : 

None will heip you at the last. 

Bind us here, 

Ask your family if they will suffer for you, 

He went quickly home, 

He called all in the house. 

‘I do so much evil, 

Going out to the desert. 

In the time of trouble 

Will some one befriend me?’ 

They said :— * What you bring 

We will eat. 





Sdddd khdn dé nél qarar. 
Phir th galldén niin samajhké.’ 
Ayd Baba pis. 

‘Két nahin jt manta. 

Matnii rakhé apné sith. 
Aggé pap main nd karangd. 
Main karndn qaul qardr.’ 
‘Annd dp sambhél lé. 
Kuohh soch kartin bichar. 
Rabh Rabb ta jap 16. 

Béjh nahin Rabb kot yar. 
Phir Babé nasthatén ditian, 
Té sut chhaddtyd hathiydr 
Oh ék ndm sach paun dhani 
Téré ghar nahin kot kami, 


Pahilé jug Brahma 

Liyd autard. 

Bété sin Brahmé dé, 
Piré chard, 

Mathé tiké dharm dé, 
Gal janiyiin mala. 
Chaunké mar gat gékhari, 
Hé gat murddrd. 

Gdé dé utté jaké, 

Chdré kardé arian : — 

* Asin Brahman dd dé ; 
Gul janiyiin tantdn : 
Kappra pahiné gimati, 
Résham didn sartdn 
Rabed, sdddd bha didn ? 
fun kéhidn bantan? 
Allah aggé Jhaumpra 
Kardé arjéi :— 

*‘Sanéhé ghalndén dir dé? 
H6 khan muah darét’ 
Gdé dé utté ahé, 

Allah masland lagd? 
Chitiha likhké hath 

Balé wtr dé pharéi, 

‘Ta thniin sutnd. 

Lh teinia di. 

Thnin haut hardm dkhdé ? 
Main takbtr chaldi. 
Bhéd paikambar khéngé, 
Jihré phirégt khdi. 

Réa Qiydmat wagt dé 
Lainta milégs vadidi. 


Mainin Hindé na néré aun déngé. 


Mussalmdn na parhngé janded. 
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We can do nothing beyond eating. 
Understand. this,’ 

He came to the Baba, 

«No one owns me. 

Keep me beside yourself, 

I will not sin any more, 

This I promise,’ 

‘ Look to yourself, 

Take thought. 

Take the name of God. 

Besides God there is no friend.’ 
Then the Baba advised him, 

And he threw away his sword. 

The one Name Omnipresent is true. 
In thy house is no want. 


In the first age Brahma 


Became incarnate, 

Brahma had sons, 

Four children, 

They had the sacred mark on the forehead, 
The sacred thread and rosary on the neck. 
A cow died in the kitchen, 

It was rotting, 

Going near the cow, 

The four began to argue :-— 

’ We are original Brahmans ; 

We wear the sacred thread : 

Our clothes are costly, 

Made of silk, 

Lord, what shall we do now? 

This is a difficult business.’ 

Before God Jhaumpra 

Made a petition, 

* Why dost thou send messages ? 

Come before me.’ 

Coming near the cow, 

The Lord sat on his throne, 

He wrote a letter and gave it 

Into the hands of the priest Bala, 

*'You must throw her away. 

It is your portion, 

Who calls it unclean 

When I killed it? 

The prophets will eat sheep 

That wander in filth pits, 

On the Resurrection day 

You will be called blessed. 

The Hindus will not allow me to approach them. 
The Muslims will not read my burial service. 
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Mért kaun shifa at bharéga ? Who will save me? 


Th sun Khudd raja. Hear, O Lord God. 
Main ummat rakhnd chdhunan. I wish to make a nation of my own. 
Jéman dé6 Pir Khwaja. Let Pir Khwaja be surety. 
Rdm té Rahim kidn The followers of Ram and Rahim 
Chhap chhap jana. Will hide themselves then, 
Savé nézé té din dvégd, When the height of the sun comes down to 
@ spear and a quarter, 

Haéé dézakh pana. I will send them to hell. 
Par bihisht bandké, Making paradise beyond, 
Sadmhné vikhand. I will show it you. 

Ummat tért bhajjke, Your followers running 
Bihishit var jana.’ Will enter heaven.’ 
Kah Khwija Jhaumpré nin :— The Khwaja said to Jhaumpra :— 
' Mérd man farmdnd. ‘Take my advice. 
Roz giydmat wagt dé Or on the last day 
Ti pachétadnd. You will be sorry. 
Shahi ta’m pakdngé. The Shahis will prepare dinner. 
Sinni vich bahand. Invite me to partake. 
Chamalk lagé chandéé dé When the brass goblet glitters 
Munh pant land. Give the sacred water to all. 
Wh bihisht? jandd This is the way of salvation 
Shadhtdn nin farmand. For the Shahis. 
Na main vartin Ashimi, I will not observe Ashtamf!, 
Na tur Makké jana. Nor will I go to Mecca. 

Allah Alif samdn dé Allah, who is like Alif, 

Sabbhé ih biydn.’ Permitted this. ’ 
Jhaumprad gdé val tur ptyd, Jhaumpra went to the cow, 
Shdlé banké jahird. Assuming the form of a Shahi. 
Térén dhétt laaké, He removed his clothes 

Sabbhé vast sambhiald. And all the sacred marks. 
Sabhndn dé howégé All his followers 

Thé vartaré. Will do like this. 

Gdé sutté Jhawmpré Four days after Jhaumpra 
Dihdré guyré char. Had thrown away the cow, 

Bhat rasit jéundé His brothers were dining 
Chaunké dé vichkdr. In a sacred place. 
Bhéidn nin puchhé Thaumpré :—- Jhaumpra asked his brothers :— 
‘Math ni kadén raldvgé nal ?’ ‘When will you admit me?’ 

‘ Jug chauthé raldéngé : ‘We will admit you in the fourth age, 
Sdddd@ pakka tgrar.’ We promise faithfully.’ 

Géshé ghat kamdndé With his bow he 

Pagqan letdk utdr Knocked off their turbans. 

‘Ne main gd6 khadhi hat, ‘Ihave not eaten the cow, 
Na kitd gdé gtrds. Not a morsel of her, 

Hath na léyd us niin. { have not touched her, 
Méré kikar nikl? zdt ?’ Why do you excommunicate me 7° 
‘Th na khadd usni. ‘You have not eaten her, 

Uhnd munh nal kha. Eat her now, 


Téré nahin patnda We do not find 






Sdand zarra vt vasa 
Gussa Kdlak Dds ni. 
Charhiyd azgd Ad. 
Kélak Dds bhajhé, 
Gdbidé kél khalédé 74. 
Gad dé kél pahé, 

Ts takbtr chaldi. 
Bin chaldyé us nit 
Uhdé siné lai. 

Thé shard té takbir 
Shdhtan niin di, 


Pichhé Kdlak Das dé 
Silavant? nar 
Mahépunné anké, 

Nié karé vichdr. 

Dil vich pét chitdrd? :— 
* Duntyd ajab bahdr.’ 
Té ddiadn dé kal jaké, 
Kardi 6h vichéré. 

‘Méré mihépunné adnké, 
Mahiné guaré gydrdn 
Tuhinntt sdri hhabar hag. 
Pét dhandaran. 

Maint 74é6 daské 

Sdré anwdréa,’ 

Déidn né kdl bahaké, 
Uhntin gallin ldya. 

°‘ Kihvé chand nihdtia’? 
Laind fahm na dyad. 

Bal bahéngt gamké, 

Tan it sukh padyd’’ 
Ghar dé andar jaké, 
Adhi rat véhéni. 
‘Rabbhd, méré pét vich 
KG hhél rabbdni ? 


Na sin main kuchh jénda. 


Main han aniydnt, 
Qudrat tér? Qaddird 

dén janin. 
Karé razét dil ndl :— 
‘Duniya ajab hat méld,’ 
Phir pandhdrén béliyd 
Aliya Chéld. 


‘Haid din mannta méré gurd dd 


Hath nahin aund vélé. 

Phir md putr dd sahji 
Host méld. 

28 Protracted gestation a 


of the Legend of Giégd cour 
Panjab, ~ Ep.] 
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Any belief in you at all.’ 


Kalak Das became angry. 
Terrible anger arose. 

Kalak Das ran 

And stood near the dead cow. 
Standing near her, 

He cut her open. 

He pierced her with an arrow 
Near the heart. 

This is the rite 

For killing among the Shahis. 


In the house of Kalak Das 


His wife Silavanti 

Was nearing her confinement, 
And was thoughtful. 

In her heart she said :— 

This is 2 wonderful world,’ 

She went to the nurses, 

And consulted them, 

‘My regular months have passed 
Tt is the eleventh month,20 

You know all about 

The chambers of the womb. 

Tell me all 

The approaching signs,’ 

The midwives sat beside her, 
And began to talk. 

‘When did you bathe ? 

Perhaps you miscalculated. 

But you will soon have a child 
And be happy.’ 

She went home. 

It was midnight. 

‘QO Lord, in my womb 

What strange thing is happening ? 
I know nothing. 

I have no experience. 

Thou Mighty One 

Knowest all,’ 

She began to comfort herself, 
‘The world is strange.’ 

From the chambers of the womb spake 
Alf Chéla. 

‘Mother embrace my leader’s faith 
Or you will be sorry. 

If you do this 

You and I will quickly meet.’ 


culous birth. We shall find it again in a vorsiow 


[It also occurs in stories of Giig& in the Legends of the 


DecemBur, 1506.) 


‘ Bachohd, kéhrad téri qurt har ¢ 
Main wth Gkh sungin. 
Kthréd 6hdé pind hat? 
Kélut rahndd jain ? 
Bhalké tur pavangt 
Pathé lanbe rahta,’ 
‘Jhaumprd mérd yuri hav 
Nal imén. 

U's duniyd utle duit 
Daswiin antir. 

Aqgé ohdé japné& assan 
Suhib dd nan.’ 


Pérd Ném dd adhér main, 
Jon bdlak dé muh mamauan. 
Na, Kartéd, hist youl khaddéun, 
Na chungid baal mamindis 
Tord nu bahin na bhai, 

Na bot bdbul na ammatn. 

Wahi déagé dahdé Rabb dé, 
Térad gurj nal bhopar bhannd. 
Likhida tainth vahi kaldman. 
Ktkar st bdbul amman ? 

Masé jéhd chal qayé, 

JinhGn Rabb nl Mtian gallan. 
Dainsur jché chal qa. 

Gath Lanka jiska jammnan. 
Yitsaf jéad chal gaya. 

Dumddes jihidh rannan. 

Pir peikambar sabh chal jandé. 
Mantd kist na pdyd banned. 

Th Ném Allah dd@ savh pauilhani. 
Téré ylar bd nahin kum. 
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‘Oluld, who is your leader ? 
Tell me. 

What is his village P 
Where does he live ? 

T will go in the morning 
And do the long journey.’ 
‘ Jhaumpra is my leader, 

{ believe in him. 

LHe will come to the woild 
The tenth incarnation. 
Then only we will 

Worship the name of the Master.’ 


e, Prayers. 


A Prayer to God. 


T depend on thy Name 

As a child on the teat, 

Creator, none dandled Thee, 

Nor hast Thou been nursed. 

Thou hast neither sister nor brother, 
Nor father nor mother, 

The angels of God will come, 

And break man's skall with a hammer. 
The future has been written for thee. 
What can father or mother do? 
Men like Moses have passed away, 
Whe spoke with God. 

Such as Da'nsur also have gone, 
Who was born in Ceylon fort. 

Such as Joseph have gone. 


And women like Damédzri. 


A}jl the priests and prophets go. 

None has escaped death, 

But the one Name of God is trae, monipresent. 
In Thy house is no want. 


A Prayer for Salvation. 


Sualédh gindida di gat muki howe. 


May salvation be given to the hearers and the doers of these things. 


Bald Shah Nim, 
Achanipurt térdé vasa. 
Mauj Gobindré tera bap hate 

dt Triqistt dd it pit har, 

MGs Kundaléh tért aurat hat. 

BGl Bambrtk dd ih bap haa. 

Jét dd Swarn hat. 

Sadkd Bal Bambrth dd. 

Kali samtye 6 mihy karin. Amin. 


21 The City of Peace. 


O Balé Shah Nuvi, 

Thou didst live in Achantpurl™ 
Mauj Gobindra is thy father. 

Thou art son of Mother Trigishtl. 
Mother Kundhan is thy wife. 

Thon art father of Bal Bambrik. 

Thy caste is Swarn (Golden). 

For thy son Bal Bambrik. 

Have mercy on the dark race. Amen. 


near ene anIaeamaNRsinr sat me 


Pd 
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The chélas get their fees and go. Livery year after the crop is gathered in Har, they go 
through this service, with the exception of the making of the shrine, the éusd? on the thard 
(the allar on the platform). 


LV.—RELIGIOUS BELIEFS, 
a. Priests. 


With respect to their priests, whose names are Bala Shah, Markhande, Mian Stra, Lal 
Beg, Balmik, Jhaumpra, Pir J hota, Gungar Beg, Ail Malik, they look on them as autdrs 
(incarnations) of the one Bala. Jhaumpra in one of these traditions is called by Alf 
Chéla, the tenth incarnation. 


The priests are called pir, and do duty at marriages and funerals. At marriages the 
mirisi (bard) places a divd, lamp of did (dough), in a clean place and the people bow before it, 
while he says that the jdt, or light of their ancestors, is being burnt. 


Their fagirs or sddhis are Shah Madari, Naushahiy4, Nangeshahiya, Yatimshahiya, Bairdet. 
The Shah Madiriya has a Iz, or dod?, and a rosary. The Nangeshahiya have long hair plaited 
with bor kd dudh, the milk of the banyan tree, and washed with earth. They bind it round the 
head with a cord of wool, and wear over ita turban of yellow cloth. They wear a large bead 
over the forehead. They go naked for twelve years, having the person smeared with ashes. 


The Bairigi is dressed much like the Nangeshahiya, but he carries a éatr@gan, or prop, 
on which he sits. 

The Naushahiya has the hair untied. He wears a rosary, and on the wrist an ornament 
called a gayré. His clothes are yellow — whatever he has of clothes. 

The Yatimshahiya is like the Bairagi. 


The fagirs’ work is to expel evil spirits with their mantras (incantations), 


6. Articles of faith. 


The tenets of their religion are especially— 
1. Sinisa reality. 

2. There is one God. 

o. Bala is a mediator. 


Sdddi kik téré aggé, Our cry is to thee; 
Tért kit dhur Darga. — Amin. 


ra 


Thy ery reaches the Presence of God. 


4, They sacrifice an animal, and also present offerings of corn, gur, ght. It is cooked 
and placed on the shrine. It is called hardhi, 


The gydni, chéla or priest, stands in front, the congregation behind him. When the 
gydéni (knowing one) says, ‘Bolo, momino, sarbqati,’ they say, ‘Amin, sarbgai?,’ i.e., ‘let all 
have salvation,’ ‘The victim sacrificed is a fowl or a goat according to their meaus. It is called 
Allah dd Nim, ‘God's Name.’ The food is distributed and eaten, and the panj stjateh, five 
attributes, are sung. 


. The spirit returns to God. 


Coo CT 


. There will be a resurrection of the body, 


ot | 


There will be judgment, 


8. There are angels, 
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¢. Shrines. 


ae shrine ina vee always faces the east. Its shape is a dome, or, as they say, 9a 
dum kt shakal, like a cow’s tail, upright. There are only lamps in it, no idols, The name of 
the shrine is Bala Shah, 


d. Rites. 


They have no secret rites. Their shrine is worshipped on Thursdays, sacrifices are offered, 
and also chirmd@a (a sweetmeat made of bread crumbs mixed with butter and sugar), and the 
qyanét prays. It is only at the consecration of a new shrine that the head of the animal 
sacrihced and knives are buried under the shrine. The shrine is built on the sacrifice and 
sacrificial weapons, as a foundation. 


There is no ceremony for admission among the Chubras, except participating in the karéhi. 


e. Sacrifices. 


The animal sacrificed is a fowl, a goat, and perhaps a cow. 
The gydz?, or a Muhammadan mulla, offers the sacrifice. 


The sacrifice is offered not near the shrine but ata little distance from it. It is cooked and 
eaten. They also burn g/?, ré] or scented resin,” and guggal (a gum, used as incense), This 
is called Adm. 


When a child is born, he is brought on the twenty-first day and offered or consecrated to 
Balmik, and called Balmik ka bér. He is a nazar, or offering, 


7. FEetishism., 


Belief in spirits is general. A spirit may attach itself to a roof and break it, or to a well 
and throw a man in, or to animals and they will attack and injure man, A dad vith (an evil- 
spirit) may meditate mischief and God sends a warning. This is called sabhdwak (of good 
intent). 


Good spirits attach themselves to wood and other things, especially cooking vessels. They 
bring blessings. 


Fields are haunted and may accordingly be barren. 


g. Ancestor worship. 


The Chubras fear the spirit of a woman who dies in childbirth, because she has become 
a ohurél, a witch that is to be dreaded. agirs have power over spirits and receive 
information from them of the designs of the spirit world. 


Bad dreams come from the dabdi (the pressure) of an evil spirit. To drive the evil spirits 
away Balmik’s name is taken. Sickness is caused by dad rith ha séyd, the shadow of an 
evilspirit. Fagirs and pirs drive away spirits with jhdrd3 karaund, ghar phink,* conjaring. 


Ghosts of the dead haunt houses, burial grounds, &c. They come as little boys with white 
hair. Not long since in this neighbourhood two children strayed from home in the grey 


en ER eee 


22 Ril, resin of the Shorea robusia, 2% Lit. ‘sweep away.’ 2 Tit, “blow away. 
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dawn and were seen by some of the villagers, who, not recognising them as children of the 
village, were terrified at the sight of them, believing them to be ghosts. I understand that 
the children ran some risk of being treated harshly, if not killed, as evil-intentioned ghosts. 


Churéls have their feet pointing backwards. They have long paps which they throw over 
their shoulders, Their hair is long, and face beautiful. A dyer was returning home one day, 
when he met a chyurél, who accompanied him to his house. She was very attractive, for she 
concealed the marks by which he would have recognised her. But at night, when it was time 
to put out the heht, she did it with her hand, which she stretched to sucha distance that the 
dyer in terror found he had a churél by his side. He would have given the alarm, but sho 
threatened him and gave himarupee. The /agix found her out, however, being set to do it by 
the dyer’s friends. Us né wsé gdb kar Uyd, ‘he caught her.’ She then asked for her rupee 
and disappeared. 


If a woman dies before giving birth to her child, she certainly becomes an evil-spirit, 
When they bury her, they put a nail though her hands and her feet, and put red pepper on 
her eyes. They place a chain round her ankles and so bury her. On the way home they sow 
seit sardh, white mustard, that it may blind her. They have éénd for her, 7.e., charms, otherwise 
she would come and hurt every one in the house. “This is a fact,” said my informant 
emphatically ! 


At a certain stage of the incantations the chéld says, “ Are you going?” The spirit says, 
“Yes, but ] want a fowl, a goat, a piece of cloth, &.” This is given, and the bad spirit goes. 


There are several kinds of spirits, churél, dhit, khavis, jinn, déd, part. The churél we have 
described, The parts are churéls when they come in companies. A /ugir, who dies within his 
twelve years of fagir?, becomes a bhit, ora khavis, or a yinn, or a déd. Tf he dies in his forty days 
of fasting, when he comes to eat one grain a day, he becomes a bhavis, or a jinn, ora déd, 

Totems. 


Lauig, clove, is the name of one of the ancestors in the clan of Goriyé. It is especially revered, 


Among the Gils, the buingqyan,?6 cee plant, is particularly noticed. The chicl’s name was Parth, 
so they do not eat the puré, rind, of the daiaqyan. 


Women never take the name of their :@2, caste, on their lips. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


CHRISTIAN TOMB USED FOR MUHAMMADAN 


lumps are burnt on Thursdays as usual. The 
WORSHIP. 


“tomb” is in a Muhamimadan graveyard still in 
Av Smyrna, on his way from the low-lying | Se and on to it looks the window of a small 
town to Mt. Pagus, the traveller is taken by the building used by women as a place of worship 
local guides to see the Tomb of St. Polycarp, | On Fridays. The “tomb” is in charge of 
whowas martyred in the Stadium in A. D. 155, | @ woman, who is entitled to a small feo for 
‘This so-called “tomb” is nowadays an ordinary | showing it, 

Muhammadan grave, made of mud and plasters 
painted a bluish grey and surmounted by a green 
turban, thus turning this early Christian 
‘Bishop into a Muhammadan Saint, In the 
niche in the gravestone (without inscription) R. OC. Tempruer. ~ 


All this shows that worship at Christian tombs 
by Musalmans (and Hindas, tvo, for that matter) 
is nob confined to India. 








 RkiaeaLiD 


25 =e = 9 7A . e . at rt 
Also a noge-stud or ornament, agh’s Panjdbs Dictionary, g, 877. 


26 Part is the form giyen in Maya §i 
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Abhayapura, tn. m Gayion ane ste saa. LOG 
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Achemenides, the, and the Semitic races, 
196; inscriptions of ... see oes 197 n. 
Achantipuri, home of Bald Shah ... 348, 353 
Achar, vil. in the Téchi Valley vee 128 
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incarnation of Vishnu eee oe 244, 
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agate finds in Vindhyan caves eee 185 f. 
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Aghoragivacharya, reputed author of the 
‘Siddhant a- “SATOAV CLD oes ey is: 
Agni, g.in Telugu Vaishnava tales . 53; 256, 261 
Agnishomlya, fire and moon ... ia «201 
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Ahavamalla Sémésvara, a Chalukya ... ins vas 129 
Ahmadzai Waziris, a sept 122 ff. 


Ahura Mazda 196, 198 £., 201, 208 


Ail Maldk, for Prashta... Bae es w. 83 
Ai-ti, Han Emperor — os as veo Ad 
Ajamila and the Angels of Death: Telugu 
Vaishnava tale ene see ave vee «OD 
Ajapila-tree, the aes woe ose ne = 
Ajmere, tn. ae ase eee se ies oo 
Ajna, 6th chakra nee 264) 


Ajudhidpurt, birth-place of “he Gi Ram 
Chandarji incarnation of Vishnu ... ove 244 
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akdsa-divd, sky-lamp ... coe ve ove L17 
Akbar ... ses 134 n., 186 n.’ 
Akhyana poetry of cn eee wee »- 156 
Aksha-sttra, terrestrial latitude bi eee 119 
Akshayra, g. a ssi ose vee 255 


Alaungsith, k. of Pasir in, a Burmese Nat, 226; 294 
Alavandan, brother of the Chola Rajéndra... 230 
Alavandar, great grandfather of Ramannuija, 
as a contemporary of Tirumangai Alvar, 230 £, 
Albania, and the use of flints ... om . 194 
Alchi Monastery, in W. Tibet, 330; cached: 
rten in, 331; inscriptions... rary 
Alchi-mkhar Gog, ruined castle in W. Tibet, 
238 n., 325, 328 f. 
Alexander the Great and the Sacae, 36; 260; 
276; and the Malioi, 335; and the Sophoi... 336 
Alexandria, port... see ai ‘aa oe 336 
Alif, 83; Alif Chéla ... oe 53 wwe GO4 
Ali Mardin Khan, governor of Kanda- 
har as exe ses eu 00136 n.; 177 
Ali Mir, Balti general ... oe ise see 00 
Al-Kadar, on the Persian Gulf sa 137 4. 
Allah Bakhsh the Demon and the Saint 


Abdul Qadir Jtlint ... “ae oon 146 
Allahabad, tn. Hallow, 174; ingenptions 260; 
Halloe 8ao a00 ene » 292 


Allam Cawne, Allan Gisn: for Asad K han. ‘137 ff. 
Alleged Custom of Naming a Hindu after 


His Grandfather - coe §=1d0 3 2OT 
allian, silver buttons ... ake Kes “e- (OG 
Alo Alo, g. of the Tonga Islands... oe 68 
aAwviotpa, a harrow iia owe sea . 194 
Altai, mts, nae son Od 
Al‘ta’ nant, modern Robrt ses ans oe 178 
Alvars, list of, 223; and Acharyas sala su WOU 


Amarivati, Stipa sculptures at Anurddha- 
pura in Ceylon, 295 ff; Dhanyakakata .., 298 

Amb, Patdjab Hill State, ‘ditless i ee . o24 

Ambarisha and the Fiery Disc, Telugu Vaishe 


nava tale sus aie is sn woo «60 
aneretat, immortality ... vos te « 201 
Amesha Spentas... sles ae 197 £., 202 n. 
Am-khds, audience chamber ...133 n., 169 £., 172 
anvrat?, water vessel... aida Sa% wwe dD) 
amrita, nectar oe. ‘ibe Sha me 8 
Amritesvari, goddess of neta bes wee 204 
Amritsar, tn. —.ee - ‘eh ee OOO 
Armmsuman, grandson of Siaiea see oe §=82 


Amudan, author of the Rdmanujanirran- 
adhadhi eee Seon gee oo6 230 
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Anéhata, 4th chakra... ‘ve Sh 5 264 
Anahita, goddess is es » 196 
Ananda, a Thera, cousin of Buddha vas 165 f. 
Ananda Temple, Pagéin... ve wi 293 f. 
Anauk Miby4, a Burmese Nat... eae eS 227 
Anaukpet Thalun Mindayéa k.... si » 228 


Anawratha, k. of Pagén conquered Thatén ... 
224; 294 
anda, brass vessels se sae ‘ive QA7 £. 
Andal, an Alvar, date of wi es, «08 DE 
Andamanese, the sc ss ee wae 02 
Andra kings, Coins Of .s». os8 eee 2 wor 


Andrews, M. 'T., mentioned in records of the 
BE. I. Co, ve ‘is 171 n. 


Angels of Death, in a Telugu Viicindes tale. 55 | 


Anghu, ‘what exists’ ... a = 199 n. 
Angirasa, a Rishi ate Sie sie wee OO 4 
Angréd Mainyu, an evil spirit, 198; Angra 
Mainyush ave ons ne See oe 200 
Animisa, the sag eg bes eee vee 156 | 
anhkusa, a hook ss. ‘es ie see Ate 


An-si, Parthia ... sis "86, 38 ff, 43, 45 ff, 
Antiquarian Notes in Burma and Gayion, by 


R. Sewell ss si ase “ies 293 ff: 
AnU, SB. ove sae eae es ove woe L198 
Anup Sain, prince of Keénthal ose vee 201 
Anuradhapura, tn, in Ceylon, and the Amar4- 

vati Stipa marbles ... oT des 295 ff. | 
Apollonius of Tyana, by Philostratus ove BOO | 
Avachosia, co, south of Afghanistan... 86, 39 
arahanta (Pali), celibate monk we cee 268 | 


Arakan, tn. in Burma, Recan, and Shah 
Shuji .. ove , i34 and n., 135; 219 
Arattamukki Dasan, the first part of which 


is a title of Tirumangai Alvar sive » 230 | 
Arbuda, city se vee §=620 
Archeology in W, Tibet, i fhe Reva By JA: 

Francke, Inscriptions at Khalatse, 237 ff, ; 

at Saspola a0 wes i sue 320 if 
Aristotle and the origin of comedy eee ove 274 | 
Arjan, person mentioned in the Giga 

Legends sy es ees nee oe 152 | 
Arjuna oo... owe ve §=6 Ls 129 
Arjunavarman, Pai amara, si eos see 235 f, 
Arjundyanas, a kingless race ... ee ove 290 


Arkelgid Taluq, in the Hassan district, con- 
aine inscriptions commemorating the self- 
immolation of men .... divs Pres | 

Armaiti, Parsee divinity ‘as tie 200 f, 

Arrian and the Oxydrakai... - ae 

arrow-heads found at Scunthorpe in Tesi: 
188 ;andin France ... 

Arsak and An-si... sia 


Artaxerxes Le, k, Sas nos ne ews: LOC 
drtt, floating lamp frame ie oes vo. 117 
Aru, in Sumatra... ss say - 104 n 


| Aruna, charioteer of the sun ... eas 
| Aryans in Ceylon, 153; in Media : 
| Asaf Khan, Wazir, called Allan Cawne.187n., 188 n. 


212, | 


| Asur Darin, Sithon 


| Ato-to-harto, demi-god... 
| Atthakathd-Mahdvarhec cs 


| Attick, Atak, the Indus 
| Aungbinlé Sinbydshin, Burmese Nat... 217, 9 22] 


| Aurtpotli, near the Chir Peak... 


| AvalokitéSvara, Pyan-ras- yzigs, image of 
| Ayatathsaka, probable date of compilation .. 7 


vee 119 
« 196 


| Asandinad, district in Mysore... ee ‘an 129 
| Asanga, Buddhist patriarch ... las oe 7 0 
| Asha, g., 199 ff.; Aramaiti ... re ve 203 
Ashib, or Companion of the Prophet gee tO 
Ashtabujakaram’s shrine at Kancht ... soo 292 
Ashtami, ceremony  ... aoe ke soe BOL 
| usht-dhdt, eight metals... os soe vee 248 
Asia, finds of minute flakes in... be ia 298 
| Asia Minor Sas ae re iss 118 n 
askdt, funeral alms oe ve oe 310 and 4g, 


| Asoka, date of, 43; and Buddhism, 153, 157 ; 


164; alphabet ad the Devandgari,279, 283, ol4 


| Assam, temple ruins in... is i soe 276 
Assem Pashaw for Husain PAsh& ... 168 f. 
Ass-lip, a Rishi... ave aie ee oe It. 

| Assur, g, ot eve ; - 196 
Assyrians: in Media 5 ees bs eee 196 

| Asura, g. ... ees ‘ » 202 


dee » 247 
Asvaghosha or Matricheta, Badass babies 


and writer oe _ wah ine 7n.,17 
Asvapati, k., father of the Savitri-Vrata ... 116 
dtd, meal .,. Sas vee das ses we 95 
Atar, fire ... “is Set ee ve 203 


| Atharva-Veda, and the Devanagart alphabet, 


296, 261 ff., 267; 270 ff, 281 
ss ave ae dl7 

wee 105 
oes ase 163 ff. 
132, 186, 175 


atiap, awning... 000 


@ao aoe 


Aunyzwimegyl, Burmese Nat .. os 217, 221 


| Aurangzeb, Oram Zebb, son of the emp. Shih 


Jahan ... 133 and w., 184 end n., 136 w., 


168 and n., 179 


ceadl and n. 
Yr igshi Ine oao ooo ae 


ean ae 


Aurva, a 


| Australian savages use pygmy tint imple- 


ments 
Ava, tn. in Burma 


oo 193 aud n., 194 £, 
Si ee see 220 f. 


aoa Sol 


| A Woman’s Wiles, a tale ies siea 146 
| Ayodhya, Ayodhye, on coing .. we 275 £. 
| Azes, Indo-Parthian k, ies Par a9, 46 
Baba, zidrat, in the Tocht Valley ae ea 12S 
Babylonian kings and Media, 196; faith .., 198 
Bacchus and the Brahmans ... se eos 306 


Bachhal, wife of Jiwar ... ou asa 152 
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Bacon’s allusion to the Oxydrakai, by V. A. 


Smith ... ive vei on 335 f. 
Bactria, Ta Hia ... sais we 04, 36, 38 £., 44 
Badami and the Rashtrakitas... deg . 232 
badhand, water-vessel ... ses iss woe 149 
Badr, tn. near Medina ... ‘ “s . 902 
Badri Narain, Temple of iss ies ise 291 
bad rith, an evil spirit ... ave s » 355 
Bagdad, Bagdat ... see .. 169 and n. 
Badugas, Nilagiri tribe, and tattooing . 269 
Baggenogar, Bhéignagar, tn. ... sear 110 
Baghar zidrat, in Birmal es aia oe 124, 
Baghélkand pygmy flints ‘se . 186 and n. 
Bahand, for Bandel, k.... a oe GeO” 
bahord, a marriage gift... me we we «680 
Baikunta, Vishnu’s heaven see sa. OO 
baingyan, egg-plant * sae vee 900 
Bainka, sister to Rainkaji nee see 242 n 
bairdgan, & prop . ees sa wee OO4 
Bajidaw, k. of Baraa is re 217 n. 
Bakhayr, tn., 132 n., 136 n. Baus wer LSS aco 
Bala, among the Chuhras, 83, 85; Bala Shah, 

340 ff. 
Bal Bambrik, a Chuhra saint ... ee «=. 43, 83 
balé, eav jewel... Ze oe vs we O94 
Balhim, Chuhra sub-division .. ‘3 oe 89 
Bali Chakravarti, a giant tes sae + OO f. 
Ballavarasa, k. sas $i aes we 0 
Balmik, a Chuhraé saint ees ees 83, 249 
Balouang, priests 33 aie is 267 £. 
Balraja, slain by the fifth incarnation of 


Vishnu ... ak sie ae eas wee ob 
Baltis in Ladakh... as 73, 70, 80, 2389 
Baluchs, Bloches oe ie 178, 209 
Balu-mkhar, in W. Tibet, inscriptions. 74 n.; 

238 f., 325 
Bina and the derivation of Thanésar... 125 £ 
Bandvase, dist, ae ies er site 
Banban, tn. in Bate: nee = oes dog, ELA 
Banda District, and pygmy fints 191, 194 
Bandal, contains a Shirigul temple ... . 249 
Bandar, in the Malay Peninsula .... 104 and n 
Baundel, k., probably a Dard ine OO 


dBang-eLing castle named in the Saspola 


inscription 8 326 f. 
bara, Hebrew, ‘to make’ i 197 n. 
Baraih-rip, Boar incarnation of Vishnu ove Qt 


Basdév, father of the Krishn incarnation of 
Vishnu .. ae ? a, 244, 
Basgo, battlefield in W. ‘Tibet, 75; paonastery. 330 


Bashisht Muni, teacher of the Sri Ram 
Chandarji incarnation of Vishnu ... » 244 
Basra, Bossara, tn. et ice er 137, 168 
Bassein, tn. as én nas sex 212 
batega, battica, a Lowlo or ne 0 475 and n. 
baind, an ointment oe ies sb ssi OO 


Bawa Farid, Muhammadan saint, stories of. 300 ff. 
Bawan incarnation of Vishnu... » 244 
Bayinma Shinmingaung, Burmese Nat....217, 226 
begdrts, labourers sos a oe 202 
Bebat coin finds ... er wae EE 
Bel, ¢. oe iis se, LOY tas sok 
Belgium, and pygmy flints 189, 191 f., 195 
Bell, Richard, see Travels of. 131 ff., 168 ff., 203 ff. 
Bellomont, Lord, ambassador of Charles I. to 
India ... 207 and n. 
Benares and Buddha: 156; Observatory, 234; 
birth-place of the B&awan incarnation of 
Vishnu ... sad “te 244 
Bengal... sis - 136 and n., 172 f. 
bentangor bunga, wood used in Malay boat. 


266 
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$06 aoa 


&da 


e66 Boe 


30 


building je awe ae sve .. 109 
Bes, g. <% eae es eve we LG 
bezaan, Malay mizzen sail eee See . 103 
Bhaddaji ... see eee tee 161 £ 
Bhadrakalpa, a bygone age ove we «18 
Bhadwachhri, Bhadarkali, wodiees . 242 


, and the Devandgari alphabet, 
261, 264 £,, 270, 273 £., 277 


Bhaga, g. 


Bhagadatta, k. of Pragjyotisha wae wn 2S 
Bhagavan, ¢g See ie a. 48 
Bhdgavat Purdna, Mirae from see we «48 
Bhagiratha, son of King Dalipa ‘ise 52 £. 
Bhégnagar, Baggenogar, tn. «. saa we 176 
Bhairava, demon ei sis see one 200 


Bhakard, Bhokra, a chief of Shadga ... 250 n. 
Bhamo, tn. in Burma ia 
Bharata (King) and the Deer, 53; as a Bréh- 


man, Telugu Vaishnava tales wer oe «54 
Bharata, brother of Rama, contemplated 
self-inmolation Bae si eae oe 129 
bharmddld, Ohahra marriage custom oe 98 
Lhaskarananda, a commentato ww. 261 ff., 
271, 279, 253 £., 987 £ 
BhAts, Kanéts, a sept. 246 and n., 213 anda 
249 
Bhatti, Chuhra sub-division e.. auG 2, SO 
Bh&t, Pafijib title or ae er Bek 
Bhavint, goddess sins ses wit oe LSD 
heda, a low caste es nine Cé 
héruncésvara Pillar ... me » 15% 
Bhima, a Pindava aes 1382 
Bhim Chand of Katéch... vee 208 
Bhimsi, dist. sis vie sen ona LG : % 
Bhitari mscrip. ase ie ise a6U 
bhéchd, Chuhra marriage gift... fae ree 8D 
Bhokré, Bhakra, a chief of Shadga ... bee 254) 
Bhopal inscrip. sae ee 0 Ad 
Bhildka, the earth se MA sus = 
bhit, aspirit — ove see ee a ooo DOL 
brita-lipi, alphabet, «.- 319, d1i4, 318 
Bhita Pandya, husband of ne By sb sabe .0. 129 
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Bhitattar, an Alvar, date of ... 


“ . 228 
Bids, riv., Hyphasis 0. ane aee » 385 
Bico, bhiksu, begging monk ... vee 263 
Bijiksharanydsa, a rite... at ids vee 284 
Bijapur, Vizepoore, and the Moguls... « 172 
Bijat, g. of Sarahan ... sie és 951 n, 
Biland Khél, vil. in Kurram ... ee d19 4. 
Bilaspur, in the Pafijab . 824 


Biléchan Rishi, father of the Meebo, is 
Bawan, and the Budh-rdp incarnations of 


Vishnu ... ag ae ihe sas . 244 
bird, a gold button re vas sue we «86 
Birmal, vil.in Wana e.. ae se L24 
Bloches, Baluchs 178, 209 


Boats and Boat-building in the Malay Penin- 
sula, by H. Warrington-Smith, 97 ff.; list 
of boats, 102 ff.; tables of boats, 107 f.; 
glossary, 109 ff.; notes by W. W. Skeat...114f. 
Bodawphaya, k. of Burma __... ec 217 n. 
Bodheruchi, monk ide fae eee vex - 28 
Bodhisatta == Bodhisattva 164 £. 
Bodhisattva-pithas, spots made sacred by the 
visit of a Bodhisattva wea gee ba he 
Boka, officer under Tribhuvanamalla Vira 


Somésvara, committed self-immolation ... 130 
Boéntaungbin-nya, riv. in Burma 219, 222 
Boppanna, committed self-immolation eo. 130 
Bopparasa, a lord Sas sue sig we 130 
Bos primigenius (B. urus, Linn.) remains 

found in Scunthorpe... ie ea vee 188 
Bossara, Basrah, Basra 137, 168 
béwatid, armlet . ee -- «94, 
Bradfield, in H. Taaegekine, me my flints i in, 

188, 190 
Brag-nag Castle, near Khalatse , 238 


Brahma, g., inventor of the Brahmi script, 
9 £,, 138; inTelugu Vaishnava tales, 50, 52; 
58,118 £.; 243; and the Devanagari alpha- 


bet ie 255 £.; 262, “286 f., 281, 850 
Brahma, title applied to Shirigul . 249 
Brahmanda, macrocosm aie ave « 256 
Brabmans, and the Sophoi_... ve w« 336 
brahmarandhra, centre of the head... 257, 286 
Brahmatithi Kanva, a writer ... ace ae 16 
Brahmi script, 19; in Khalatse inscriptions, 
| 239 n. 


Brahmi alphabet, origin of, 253 ff., 270 ff, 

311 ff.; bridges over the Indus vee 207 £., 329 
aBrogdus, meaning Dard-time ve cae. 20R 
Brown, Mr, J. A., on pygmy fits 1c0 f 
aBu-can characters in Khalatse inscriptions. 237 
Bucca, riv. - ro awe ied owe 178 
Buecker, Bakar, fa tes Sas «» = 173,178 
Buddankéttam, village near Negapatam, 

testifies to the former ascendency of 

Buddhism in the district... owe 229 


Buddha, 21 ff,; Nirvana, 41 ff.; on Kanishka’s 
coins, 46; and Lanka, 153, 155; history of, 
159 ; 161; death of, 164 f., 221; statues of, 
294, 331; Tooth relic .. tae nae 297 ff, 
Buddhabhadra, translator of the Avataihsaka- 
stitra au es «=> oe OF.; 7 and n., 8; 10, 19 
Buddha-Gaya, remains of brick tablets at ... 


294, 
Buddhaghésa, in Ceylon oo 1L60—166 
Buddhas, the last four .. 3 ase 155 £. 
Buddhasena, Hindu monk ... bee um 8 
Buddhavarisa, the on i sie 158 f. 
Buddhavarman, writer... sind eis oo «=so@d) 


buddhi, knowledge... ¥e oo 49 
Buddhism and the Yue- teh, 9: rey under 
Kanishka, 43 f£. ; 46; in Ceylon, 153, 155 ; 3 In 
Burma, 211 £., 294 ; in Ladakh, 77, 239 n., 
330, 332 
Buddhist stories of Kanishka, 41; councils 
of Asoka, 153,155; 164; cave temple in 
Burma, 293; sculptures in Tibetan cave 
temple ... ee sue wee OG 
Budh- rip Buddhaie cashation of Vishnu... 244 
Bugis or Celebes Islands, boats used in, 
102, 105 and n. 
Biihler, Prof., on the spelling of ThAnésay, 
126; on the ee of the Devanagari 
alphabet ... . 283, 254 and n., 255, S11 £. 
bulik, a nose seget ove as ove «94 
dBu-med, unheaded Theta characters, 
208 f., 328, 331 
"aBum-lde, Ladakbik. ... nee o- §40 £2, 79 
Bundareecke or Congo, Kung Bandar, q. ¥. 168 n. 
Bundélkhand sati pillars, 116 n.; or Bundél- 
kund, pygmy flints ... eae -- 186 and n. 
Bi-p’ayaé, Pumpkin Pagoda, Pagan ... oe 293 
Burgess, Dr, J., and dates of Ceylon sculpture, 297 
Burma, boat building in, 101; and Buddhism, 
211 f.; antiquarian notes on, 293 ff; and 
the Tooth legend ss 297 ff, 
Burt. Chuhra sub-division  ... tai My S08 
Bussora, tn. ‘f ses 168 n. 
Byathan, k. of Zimmé, a a Bees Nat vee 224 


Ca’adra’abkomyi, for Chandra-bhimi, a 


lama asi ene oe des » 332 
Cabul, tn.. aes ss «18th 
Cadmus, caventee of the Giese aisha ove LG 
Cakas for Peng vee ne ove 18, 30 
Cakra, Sakra ; vee ose eee wo. 14 
Calya, Salve ies or ree siaodil Es 
Camboja ... ze es aes vee 198 
Cammallo, tn. in the Paiijab § Piss . 173 


Campbell, John, and Richard Bell, g.v. 131 ff, 
168 ff., 203 ff. 
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Candanna, Cudanore, modern Kurnool 
Candagutta S08 
Candahor, city, 136; Randaling aes 
Cannanore, Can’na’moor, tn. 
Carlleyle, the late Mr. A. C., and Indian 
pygmy flints . 185, 186 n., 188, 194 f. 
Carlyle, on the value of traditions ... . 116 
Carnatic, Richard Bell’s connection with the. 132 
Oar’ra’ra (Kadapa, Cuddapah) visited by 


vo 17D 


Richard Bell ... wa sis ee wee 208 
Casanna, khazdna, treasury .. lédsand n., : 
| | 134, 172 
CAtavahana, Satavdhana Sa. ie a 
Catradru, Satradru ae sea (aga ae 
Caucasus .. ei say sis ‘ 118 n. | 
Celehes or “Bucs, islands, boats used in, 

102, 105 
Central Provinces, Folklore from as. 212 ff. 
eeremonies, domestic, of the Chuhras res] 6) 


Ceres, goddess ee eee ©6868 
Geylon and the Digna. 133 ‘f: ; conversion 
to Buddhism, 158; visited by Chinese 
monks, 211; antiquarian notes in, 295 ff. ; 


the birthplace of Damsur ... .., 353 | 
chadar,a sheet ... Sis sue ‘ile 86, 93 
chaihal, charild, a scent... ‘as as oe 88 
Chaitya symbol ... dee bite see 274 £. 
Chaitya rock  ... cee nat ead sve 297-1) 
chaityas or stipas at Saspola ... eee = D0, 928 
Chakrari, vii. in GOjramwal§ ...0 9 a. wae «82 
chakras, the six... ee eee iis aoe 204 
Chakravarti or emperor, called Vairméghan... 232 | 
Chaldea 117, 118 n, 


Chalekyas, of Badam!, and the Rasiite akitas, 
230, 232 
Chalukyan — supposed — i as in Pagan 


temples ... ‘ 294 n- 
Chamba State in the Pajab, 125; pase 
SUCCESSION IN ose us see es « 152°] 
Champa, fabled city — ose ts eae we. he 
Champanagara, a writer fue vee we “de 
Champu-Jivandhara of Harichandra, book- 
notice ... vos ase ete ase eve 208 
Chand, a Pailjab title ... ads » 24 
Chanda, a steer, foster-parent of Chanda- | 
gutta  .6. wee see one ose . 160 
chandd, Chuhra ceremony =. ave vee DAO 


Chandagutta, k. of India aie aa 

Chandésar, brother of Shirigul ... 246, 250 and n. 

Chandéshwar, g. ‘ics a03 has . 250 

Chandi, oad dessce ‘ tas fe "989 £, 

Chandiya, a Tuluva, somata self-imm ola- 
tion ies wee vee 


Chandra-bhimi, a lama, called Ca-’adra- 
‘abkom-yi ose ‘be ‘as 


coe 177 | 
eee see 8 


Chang-kien, Chinese author 
| Chang Mangal zidrat, in the Tochi Valley ... 123 
| Chao-té, Chinese ambassador... aes oe 98 


160, 162 | 


sas . 180 | 
Chandoha.. see vas was ‘ss wae! 28 
| Chowang-namgyal for 
ve one 882 | 





| Chandraguptas, I , II ,125; and the Yaudheyas, 
wee =: 160, 162 | 


290 £, 

Chandrawati, mother of the man-lion incar- 
nation of Vishnu... see ote vee D44 
| chandran, moon, a tattoo-murk sue . 269 
Changar, Chuhré subdivision «2 «0 ase 83 
changérd, a basket sas ves ee §=— DEO, B44 
changér-idl, a tray a5 we on we OL 


we 86, 38, 44 


chapnidn, earthen plates eee see ee «89 
Chapriban, Chuhbra subdivision awe we «88 
Charita, city in Orissa .. nee aus Gao: ook 


*charkhdn, spinning wheel ... sas 310 n, 
Char Khél, hilis ... jae aoe vie - 123 
chaunké, ear jewel ose ace oe we 94 
chauki, throne ove » 249 


Chaur — Char — Peak, 1 near ‘Simla. 945 f, 
247 and n., 250 f£. 


| Chawag, vil.in the Palj&b ... we os 24D 
| Chawkhat, near the Chari Dhér in Jubbal. 250 f. 
| Chaydra, a rishi... ae ase eer ee BI 
Cheemaun, Canadian canoe ase ve woe L115 
Chenab, riv. ae sey ‘a sae soe O10 
chendu, aball  «. eae sia ie ii 11S 
| chengal, chengai, wood used in boat-building, 
103, 109 
Ch’éng-ti, emp. of China se ‘es oe «688 
chert flakes, in the Vindhyas ... sa 185 f. 
Chetiya, k. awe fas ove ‘ae eos LOG 
chhdnant, a sieve es sae ae 
chhannan, drinking vessel ese oo one 94 
chhap, chhalld, a ring .. ee ove woe | OK 
Chhatris, a caste... vee ee sae 242 n. 
| Chindambaram, tn. aa ‘ae re wae DOL 


Chigtan, in W. Tibet, Buddhist Monastery at. 330 


| chikkdn, forehead jewel ia ase cee | OK 
| chimbd, Chuhra washerman os ve «285 


China, 4,10; and the Sakas, 38; the An-si, 
39; 118 n.; and Buddhism, 44, 211 £.; and 


the use of ordnance ee sen sis vee OOO 
Chinas, Chinese ves ‘es vee sae 48 
Chinese script, 9; texts, 23 ff. Cagoinia in the 

| Burmese ioneaaee sae aT) ive Bil f. 
Chitor, tn. ioe oe 173 no 
Chitrakétu, k. of ‘Gamgtaas inthe Maharash- 

tYA CO, ove “ae sis wee Sas 56 ff. 
Chitragva for Satyavad -. sae ‘its we L1Q 
chéb, chop, shawl ‘gee ase we 86 
mOhog- eye -reyalpo- biel k., probably 

of Leb . ads ae ein oe «(8 

| Chola Lewee in 8, as. fie ave 230 ff. 
chélz, a bodice ae. bee ea Se we «86 


Thse-dbang-rnam- 
rgyal, k, 20@ ooe eee 209 TT) io 


Christian tomb, —of St, Polycarp, — used for 
Muhammadan worship vee ies . 356 

Chu-che,’Suchi-rasa (Cugirasa), a Bodhiaatéva.. 13 

Chubras, the, by the Revd. J. W. Youngson, 
Sialkot: I,.—Constitutions of the tribe, caste 
divisions, 82; a genealogy, &3f.; governing 
body, intermarriage rules, 85; [I.— Domestic 
ceremonies, 86; marriage songs, 87—96 ; 
marriage customs, 302; songs, 303; death 
and burial, 310; dirges, 337 ; I£I.— Religion, 
relating to Bala Shah, 340 ff.; prayers, 353 ; 
IV.—Religions beliefs, priests, articles of 


faith, 304 ; shrines, rites, sacrifices, 
fetishism, ancestor worship, 355; totems... 356 
chula, fire-place, a tattoo-mark ies . 270 


Chu-le, K’ia-lou-chou-tan-le, Kashgar... 2 ff. 12 
Chumbi Valley, and elective chieftainship. 290 f. 


chungam, junean, custom dues os 177, 292 
churél, a witeh ean eee ane eee _ 555 f, 
chint, bracelet, 89; or chird ... gue coe OL 


Churidkar, near Simla, contains a temple of 


Shirigul eas sat sue ais wee 247 
chirmdi, food offering ... ove 310, 344, 355 
Ciksénanda, Sikshinanda, q. 0. .2, Sand n., 4, 

6, Zand n. 
Cima, Soei, Chinese dynasty ... wee we «CoS 
Cinapati, co., in the Paftjab ..: aes 41, 46 
Cindey, Sindhi, the Indus, 173; also a city, 

probably Haidar&bid in Sindh _... su 178 
Clemens, Dr:, on the care of monuments ... 128 
Oobbullo, for Kabul - ...° - ... > 173,177 
Cockburn, Mr. F., 186; and “Kaimtr cave 

- drawings: ase eee aes 194 £. 
Colombo, Collumba, visited by Richard Bell. 1382 
Coltine, earth goddess ..: gee nn - 117 
Conge, Kung Bandar, 9. VU. ase vee ‘168 n. 
Congo arrow heads resemble Indian pygmy 

Implements-  ... va vee ose we 189 
Coraniga,k.  ... See tees toe ee ABT 
cores of flints found in India ... Se . 188 
Corno, branch of the Jumna... 4. ne 135 


Crimea -aid pygmy flmts - eee oe 189 
Crona, city im India 1... ~... eae 210 n. 
Growe, Mr #., BE. I. Co.'s servant 171n. 


Cuddapa; Kadapa, eity ... one tae eee 208 
Cunningham, Sir-Alex., 45, and W. Tibetan 
‘history, 73 ; 8380; on the Hindu custom of 
naming-a child after his grandfather, 
125 f.; andthe Devanagari alpha- 


bet- aan eee ass ‘ise oe 200 f,, 276 


Dabasae = men of aBus, Central Tibet 
Dabina, for-Deona- 


Dadda I. and IL., Gurjjara ‘aos 
Dagar Qil’a in the Toeht ¥alley 


wee ODE 
249 
125 
123 


ees sas 


sae ses 


INDEX. 


Dakkhinagarivihara, seat of the Sagdlayas... 166 
Daksha, one of the prajdpatis eee we «=O 
Dakshina- Kosala, and Vidarbha er ww. 19 


Dakshinachara, a form of Tantric worship ... 259 
Dakshinap&réva, the right side of the body... 276 
Daladapijdvalt, its date see ove vee 15S 
Dalipa, a prince .. sae ia ous oo. 62 
Dalla, in Burma .. aes ae ee 221, 226 
damar, substitute for pitch... su oo. 109 
Damila Pandu, Tamil usurper ‘se eo. 160 
ddna, word of Chmese origin ... vs ee 212 
Dandi, Tocht Valley vil, _— — eee 123 
dandidn, ear jewel eds wee des woe | OM 


Dangar Pir, Muhammadan saint, 122; ziarat 
in the Tochi Valley ... sei abe ow. 123 
Danish ‘kitchen midden’ remains in Eng- 


land see te 188 £. 
Dantidurga IT., a ‘Rashtrakata, bors the title 

Vatraméehan ‘iss we wis es . 282 
dérd, a rest-house or see re owe «=I 
Darabgerd, the tobacco plant ... one oon 292 
Daradas ( Ta-lo-to), a tribe... ev w «8 


Daré Shikoh, Dorrish shacour, son of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan...133 and n., 184 and 
n,, 185 n., 169 and n., 170 


ddrbhytisha, bow ss sacs oe 271 
Dardistan, CO. .. see nent wees 
Dards, as kings of Khalatse ... ss ase 239 
darid?, a silk cloth ane ean we 86 
Dashasur Rawan, slain by the seventh 3 incar- 

nation of Vishnu... ai » 244 
Dasrath, father of the Sri Rém Chandar 

Imearnation of Vishnu eee ats oe 244 
Dathadhatu festival .., one ao . 298 
Déthidhdtuvanmsa, work, tells the oe of 

the Tooth Relic wes set ons - 157 
Dathanaga,a Thera ... eis ae - 165 
Déthévarisa, work ses es sea 153, 164 
Dathopatissa II, k. of Ceylon. wes eve wo. 159 
Dattabaung, k, of Prome site ee 219, 222 
Datta Khél, in the Téchi Valley aes - 123. 


Dattha and Dath4n4ga, identified wrongly .. oe 165 
Daid Bég, Doyd Begg, Muhammadan officer, 


170 and n. 
daun, sdl or shored wood weil ees eee 109 
daun?, ajewel ... site = Ses we 309 
darid, dardd fatia, obsequies ... .. 340 and n. 


Dauris, tribe of the Técht Valley, 122; 
customs among see eae -» 213 and n- 
dégchi, apot ... oes “us oon ove 94 
bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, k. of ees lost 
‘ Inseription of ... ee aaa eee 239 
Delhi, home of the Gériyé “Chuhris, 82 5 
visited by Richard Bell, 182 and n. 3 
138 and n.; Dilley, 187, 189; Observatory, 
234; and Shirigul 246 £.; 306 


soe ea 
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Demeter, goddess a avs oon 63, 118 
Denmark, finds of stag-horn harpoon heads 
esl diss oe eon ie ene vx LO 
Déd, Pafijab title oh ae aa vee O24 
déé, a spirit ava bu te wee BOO 
Deona, Dabéna in Sirmir, hae a temple of 
Shirigul | ies oP es oe 249, 251 
depa (Malay ), a fathom ies . 115 


Devanagari alphabet, a theory of its origin, 
053 ff., 270 f., dll ff. 

DevAnampiyatissa, k, of Ceylon, contempo- 
rary of Asoka 153, 155, 157—160, 162 
Devikoshtha or Devikota .. ay eu ek 
Déwa, Hira Lal, caste 215,248 and n., 249 

Déwki, mother of the Krishn incarnation of 
Vishnu.. eas ane He soe 244, 
' -Dhagina, ore Chubra ‘ea vee ee 

Dhugesat Band Rishi, teacher of the Budh- 


rap incarnation of Vishnu ... we vee O44 
Dhagisat Bawa Rishi, teacher of the Tortoise 

incarnation of Vishnu ve we ~ 244 
dhaknd, alid ». er See age woe 94: 
Dhamayangyi temple in Pagan tee wee 294 
Dhamay&ziké temple in Pagan aes woe 204 
Dhamma ... sii we BEL Zor 
Dhammagara of Par Suma ae ee . 166 
Dhammakitti, author of the Diithdnathea, 


165; continued the Mahdvaiisa ws . 166 


Dhammaruchi, a Sect ee. ek as 159, 166 
Dhana, vil.in Wana... eae . 12k 
Dhenuk Rishi, father of the eats incarna- 
tion of Vishnu.. si ese wes wee 244 
Dhanyakakata, for Amaravati... see vee 298 
Dhar, old cap. of the Paramdva kings, and the 
Parijatamanjart see eee sae 235 £. 
Dharla, ravine in the Paijab ... ies eae Bhd 
Dharma, duty .. sus se isan, OU 
dharm kt mi, sdoptive mother as 152 n. 
Dhatusena, k. of Ceylon iva bss . 160 
Dhituvaimsa, the es wie 153, 167 
dhauist, an ornament es ‘es . 309 
dhidnkra, an offering ws. soe wee ODE 
Dhold, a famous lover ... bas ar olO n, 
Dhritarashtra, one of the Pandus «.. ae 
dhruva, tara, q. v. 2 ace ‘is 234 f. 
Dhruvasena, Valabhi k. wee sie en leo 
dhitp dénd, morning worship .. wae ave 202 


Diamond Sands, Hast Coast of India, scene 
of the wreck of Hémaméla and the Tooth 
Relic 297%. 

Diggaja Dasaratha, an sigouaat ee we «63 

Dighasanda, @ general under Devanam- 
piyatissa, built a monastery which was 
named after him bas eee om . 160 

Dilawar Chand of Katoch ox us . 23d 

Dilley, Dilli,for Delhi...  «» 187,189 &., 306 


ooo 90a ogee eee 











Dinant, tn, in France, and pygmy flint finds. 189 
Dinapur, tn., and tobacco growing ... 7 «. 292 
Dipankara, Buddha... is ais we 16S 
Dipavansa and the Mahdvaiisa and the 
Historical Tradition in Ceylon, by Wilhelm 
Geiger, A Condensed Translation by Miss 
C, A. Nicolson, M.A.— Introduction, 153£.; 
I.—The Dtpavarhsa and the Mahavamsa in 
relation to each other: 1— The Composi- 
tion of the Dipavarnsa, 155 £,; 2— The 
Mahavarbsa in comparison with the Dipa- 
varhsa, 157; 3— The amplified Mahavaisa, 
158; Il.—-The Dipavarhsa and the Maha- 
varnsa in Relation to their Sources: 4— 
The Commentary and the authcr of the 
Mahdvaisa, 159; 5—Vhe Authorities, 160; 
6 — The Contents of the Sources, 161; 7— 
Results, 162 f.; IL1.— Tbe Historical Tra- 
dition apart from the Epic: 8. — The 
Introduction of the Samanta- Pasadika, the 
Mahadbodhivarhsa, the Dathavarhsa, and the 
Thipavarnsa, 164 £.; 9—Singhalese Writ- 


ings e ia 166 £, 
Dipavarnsatiha hathd, the ‘ sea » 160 
dipi and lipi — sx see is ove 256 
Disputed succession in the Chamba State, 
Patijab ... ius see ss . 152 
Diul in Sind and Lahori Bandar, qe V. “Tes hs 
Divakara, Chinese writer ae rr asa, “CD 
Dogras in Ladakh eee 5 wee 19, 15, dud 
délé, palanquin ... oe ‘ae ae we 94 
Domitian, emp. ... - ane ee ve BOO 
Dongrub-bsod-rnams, one of the Gongmapa 
family of Khalatse ... He! ave BEL 
Dordogne in France, and pygmy flint finds... 189 
¢Dorje-thse-dpal-mi -’agyur - dongrub - rnam- 
rgyal, k. of Khalatse, decree of se. vee 240 
Dormat, goddess ue oe oes vee 242 


Dorrish shacour, DaréShikoh, q. v....133 and 
n., 184 and n,, 185 n,, 169 and n., 170. 
dotdra, a fiddle ... bas sis cee vee O44 
Doyd Begg, for Dad Bég, q. v. » 170 and n. 
Dragchos, a family of Khalatse who possess 
two ancient Tibetan MS. decrees ... 240 f, 
Drangiana, Co., and the Sakas sas as 39 
Dras, in W. Tibet, stone images at... we 330 
Dresden Congress on the restoration of 
MoONnUMENtS «x6 ose aoe vor . 128 
Dullé, a Bhatti Chuhra chief... we «~82 
Dam, Chuhr& subdivision = « wie w «$83 
Dungarpurt, birthplace of the Tortoise incar- 


nation of Vishnu Ses vee 244 
Durbhish& Rishi, teacher of fhe cer 

incarnation of Vishnu dea » t4 
Durga, goddess +e ane ave see . 259 
Durvasa, a Rishi ve iis vas 90 £, 


304 


INDEX. 


een en ee 


te ee 
Dattagdmani, k. of Ceylon, in the Muahé- 
vamsa, 158, 188 f.; in the Atthakatha, 


162, 165 £. 
dvuddast vrata, a ceremony — ex coe we = 
Dwapara Yuga .. « 147 


Dyumatséna, k, ne eae in the Savitri- 
puja vee ese er a wale 


ess 198 
41 f, 
edeu tte 
168 ff., 203 ff. 
Ecbatana, cap. of Media, 196; Ekbatana ... 198 
Egypt and the use of the square sail, 93; and 
the rudder, 100 and n., 117, 118 n.; the 
home of Dangar Pir, 123 ; 126; pygmy flint 
finds in. ‘i -» 189, 191, 193, 195 
Hkadanta, ile of Cae eae 63 
EkAdasidhdra or Ekapadini, dievenith support, 283 
ekddaét day, eleventh after full or new moon, 129 
Ellora inserip. and Dantidurga IT, os. oor 202 
Bisa, city in N, India ... ah as eee 210 
Elsaneere, Elsameer, city in N, India seh eeO 
Emerson, on gods Sie. Be » 4117 
English pygmy flint finds, 185 ff. ; eouiared 
with Indian specimens i vw «=6: 188 F. 
Enshémin, Burmese, heir-apparent 217 n. 
Epirus in Greece, where flint instruments are 
used avs ose nee ses aoe ave 194 
Epthalites, a tribe ise oe we coe 4 
eru, ‘ru, casuarina-tree... ate eu 
Bsay, Isi, Christ... a _ 139, 141 
European and Indian pyemy flints, suggested 
cause of the resemblance between them ... 
Evans’ (Sir John) Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, 185, 188; and pygmy flints ... 191—194 


Ha, & > aae oea e0o ose e00 
East Hia, China.. re 
Bast Indies, and Aint Bell, q. Vv. 


191 


Fa-hien at Pataliputra, 10; his account of 
Kanishka’s conversion, 41; Fah-Hidn, and 
the Tooth Relic ... 297, 299 

Fan, Brahmi script rr «» OF, Qf 

Fan ye, author of the Later Han Annals ... 39 


fagtrén, descendants of the saint Baba eee 123 
Feng-feng-she, Chinese ambassador ... se OD 


Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 297 
and n.; reference to the Tooth Relic « 298 
Fleet, Dr, J. F., on the spelling of Thanééar. 126 
flint instruments, see Pygmy Flints... 185 ff, 
Folklore from the Central Provinces, by 
Maidera N. Chittanah wei ee 212 ff, 
Folktales from N. India, collected by Wm. 
Crooke ... : 142 ff., 179 ff, 
Foucher’s (Dr. F.) LArt Gréco- o-Boudahique 
Du Gandhéra, book-notice .. ine 213 ff. 


104 n, 








France, its pygmy flints, 189 f.; and instru- 
ments used by the cave-dwellers of the 
Reindeer period ine ve ae ase 193 

Frashaoshtra, the traditional father-in-law of 


Zarathustra sae oe se we «16 
Fravishi of the Parsees... “s sist sve 196 
fresco, in the Yat-sauk Temple, Pagan vw 293 
Futisha, Hi-tun, q. v. nee awe 4D 
fylfot cross a 6 sax “ax ALR 
gadhedra, child by aformer husband... 152 n, 
gaffezeil, Malay, gaffsail oes see we 109 
gagana, the sky ... vee vee ise 287 
Gajabahu, k. of Ceylon... eee eee oe 168 
gajrd, wrist ornament ... eee vee vee OOF 
galt abuse.e vee eos one oe ©6993 
gam, kine... ese wee ess oe 201 n. 
gambar, shelf vee ooo «248, 252 
gammadion or svastika of Scandinavia... 118 n. 
Ganapati, head, chief ... os vos wwe §=§2 
Ganatissa, k. of Ceylon sees Saas vee 167 
Gandak, riv. oss Ce ee 
gand, chattrdvd, a bade s chewy soe was. 98 


Gandhara, 3, 6, 37 ; or Kao-fu, cap, of Kanishka, 
40, 45, 47 

Gandik6t, Gindecote, a Fort in the Cuddapa 
dist., 171 and n.; Ginsecote ... oa ooo 1/4 


Ganéa, a picture in the Alchi Temple . 331 
Ganesh, festivals in his honour 62 f. 


Gang, riv., the Ganges, 18; the origin of, 
Telugu Vaishnava tale aaa 52 £, 
GangAdhara, Siva ee ees , a, OO 
Gangadhikaras, a caste, and tattooing . 270 
Gangaikonda, Chola cap. as se Wea 20k 
Ganges, riv.. Gangi .. 18; 52f,; 818, 336, 343 
gannd, wrist ornament swe oe 104 oo =89 
Garga, a Rishi Seg we «14 
Garhwaél States, 291 nd n. cuties in » B24 
Garka, minister, built the Rhalates bridge... 237 
Garuda, g. Mais - 49; 130 f, 
Gates, Wm., an Englishman at the Mogol 
Court ss ie “ws e170 and n. 
Gathas, furnish no slieslowiedl system... 198 ff. 
Gatty, the Revd. R., of Hooton Roberts in 
Yorks, on pygmy ints ne 185,186 n., 187 ff. 
Gauda, district in Bengal re ‘es ie, 6 
Gaudapada, writer wad 258 £. 
Gavrt, wife of Siva, 58 £.; shan vent festivals in 
her honour eee 


e008 eee 


sus <oe 60 f. 117 
Gawdapalin, temple, in Pagan... ses vee 294 
Gayasur, the Danao, slain by the Buddh-rip 

incarnation of Vishnu ove ees . 244 
Gayatri or Cow, for Savitri .., ae 119 un. 
gayomaratan or life-mortal ... see wee QO 
Gelyon, a plateau in the Pafijab ae ora 248 
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Gentues, Hindues 182 f., 185 ff., 171 f., 176 
gért, Iron peroxide, found in Vindhyan caves. 187 
Get or Giit, a tribe ae si ise we A 
Getae, atribe  ... see dea vier “EO 
Geush Azyao, soul of the abies kine . 200 
Geush Tashan, 200; the fashioner of the kine.. 201 


Geush Urva, the soul of cattle... re sea 200 
Ghazlaml, vil,in the Toéchi Valley ... » 123 
ghi, clarified butter ee se ase 95 f. 
ghérébér?, a reed tent i ine 92, 
ghosha, sound, the Devanagri letter a one 278 
ghuldm, gollum, a slave... owe ie 39 
Ghundakai zidrat, in Kurram ... aes woe 122 
ghungnidn, roasted wheat see ae sae (OO 
Ghunegur Bég, a Chuhra ea sai oe «83 
Ghusstr, a Chuhra subdivision ive ia OO 


giam, wood used in Malay boat-building ... 102 f: 


105 f., 107, 109 
Gil, a Chuhra subdivision ... ‘let «80, O06 
Gindecote, 171 and n.; Ginsecote, for Gandi- 


kot ea vi sé ace coe 174 
glam-bark, scbetitnte fo sian vor soe. kU 
glossary, of words used in Malay boat-build- 

ing ane aes ds ase ee 109 ff. 
Gocrnga, Gosringa, q. v. vie oe A, 7 £. 
Godavari, riv. a. ve exe tae tte 20 
Godavari, Districts, and the cultivation of 

CODACCO oe se ees wee ase eve 292 
gods, represented by symbols ... es woe 265 
God’s Care of His Creatures, a tale ... eos 179 


gokhré, an armlet ove ove eve oe 94 
Golconda, Grun’ca’rda, visited by Richard 
Bell ae rT ee L7land n., 173, 208 f. 


Goleere, Gwalior ... wis ve OA Dy 172K: 
Gomasalagandha, a saint ieee “pas iM 8 
Gomati, riv. du ss sae ee 


Gondophares, Yndophares, ade: Par thian k. 39,46 


‘aGongba-rgya-mthso, Wazir of Khalatse ... 241 
Gongmapa family, Wazirs of Khalatse ~ 240 
gon-nyin, polo . 220 


Gonpa, vil. near Leh, has a cinee neuaseess vy. 330 
Gorakh-nith, character in the Giga Legend... 213 
Goriyé, a Chuhra clan ... ate eh 82, 356 
Gogringa (Gogrnga), a famous mountain...4, 7 f. 
gold, lace ... ee ee “cer 20 
gitakndld, mixture of rice, ey, sad sugar .. 95 


Gothabhaya, k. of Ceylon ses . 166 
Gévand, g. of Jorma... ns o ‘251 a 
Graspa, 76 £,, for Lha-chen- ee ’abum, q. v., 

74, 76 
grave-mounds, tumuli, J. V. ee sis ee Or 
Greek altars, 118; flint instruments, 194; 


alphabet, and the Sankrit, similarity of 
their forms .. eee iad ‘ . 316 
Greenwell, Canon, of Durham, archeologist... 190 
grepo, talapoy, and talapoin, g.%. +e ove 207 





365 

Grihapati, a Naga, Ki-li-ho-po-ti... . 8x, 
Gruncan, Golconda ... ‘ee . £69; 208 ff, 
Gigd legends .. ‘se we, 152, 218 
guygal, incense ... - - - eee OOD 
Gujranwala, tn. in the Path . oe sie 8 
Gulab Singh, of Jammt sie sue ae OO4 
guldl, aved powder... ite che, Op ET 
Gumal, riv. ae - ees ugh SM, 
Gunabhadra’s Uttar ipuana ove ove wae COD 
Quinas — ass ss aes es wee 56, 58 
Guptas, the, 39, and Tantiie worship, 260; 

and the Yavana Kshatrapas... wat . 298 
gur, unrefined sugar... ‘as 95, 301 an n. 
Gurdaspur, district is et on wee OOD 
gust, Malay sail ... aie S06 avs ee LOG 
Giit or Get, a tribe ise is ne es: 
Guzzaratt, CO. eve ove ese sa see OL) 
Gwalior, Goleere, tn. ... L384 and n., 172 f. 
rgyalbu, Tibetan, a prince 74 n- 
rGyaldus, meaning ‘time of the Tibetan 

Ladakhi kings’ ive aieé coe 12 


rGyalrabs, Sficial history of Ladakh is 1d, 
74 n., 76, 78 


rGyangba-dung, royal family of Tibet . 238 
gydnt, apriest ve. ove see ase 354 f, 
rGya-shin, k. of Khalatse, an inscrip.of ... 289 


ha, Devanagart letter ... 278, 286, 287 and u., 311 
hamatite, iron peroxide, used in Vindhyan 


cave paintings ... ae ase wee «187, 194 
Haidardbad, Cindey, tn. eee we es LS 
Haji Bahddur Sdbib, a Kohat saint ... «.. 121 
Halébid, tn.in India a. oe an . 180 
Hallow (Halabas, Allahabad) ... oo 174, 292 
hamél, a necklet ... see bea ies vee 94 
hamsa, the SUD... “a see “ee eve 287 
Han, China, 41; dynasty see sae 42, 44 


Han-Annals and the Sok, 33 ff. ; and the Sai- 
wang, 36; and the Sakas, 37; and Kushans, 39 


Hanthiwadi, in Burma ... ee «219, 223 £., 227 
Hanuman, 2. ove aise 0 is aie Dae 
Hanumannitaka, a Sanskrit play +. we 206 
Har, in the Pafijab was its ‘ . oot 
hava, applied to Mazda... ee aa . 202 
heard, green ae one ose ‘sa 248 Dis 
Hara, Siva — iv a sue -209 
Harakélindtaka, a Sausiatt play “ise wee QOD 
hardakala, the Devandgart letter 2 .. dix, 283 
Hardwar, tn. in N. India ae ‘as 251 £. 
Hari, Vishnu ese ae ase iss we 244 
Hariali, the last day of Har... .. 248 and n, 
Hart-brahm Rishi, father of the Man-lion 
incarnation of Vishnu me - von 244 
Harichandra, physician at the court of Saka- 
SAtka ose ss oa see oes ove 269 


Oo 
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Harichandra’s Champu-Jivanhkhara, by T.S. 
Kuppuswarhi Sastri, book-notice «.. oe 
Harikela, 20; Harikelya, for Vangaqg.v.  o 7 
Haro, riv. in Afghanistan cre tne ee 
harpoon-heads, Danish, 192; Scandinavian sae LG 
Harvest Festivals in honour of Gauri and 


Ganesh, by B. A. Gupte, F.Z,5. 60 ff. 
hass, necklet se a = ae OA 
Hastings, scene of Dank idechien midden’ 

Ends” - age re seg cue . 189 
Hauns, Chuhra sap aigieon vag se we «688 
haurvatat, salvation ae. ise . 201 
hearths, ancient, found in ere caves ... 186 


n Heypt my flint finds 
a = pce a ses .. 189, 191, 198, 195 
Hemachandra = «. se ive we. 2d 
Hémaméla princess of alinora: carried the 
Tooth Relic to Ceylon sve bes eee 297 
Hereules and the Brahmans ... eee 096 
Hermaios, Indo-Greek k. a cee ew 40 


Hewgley, Hughli, tn. in Bengal 173 f. 
H’ia chou, modern Ning-hia district ... woe 42 
Hien-tu, place near Skardo ... oe Of and n, 
Hieropolis, tn,  . se » 274 


hieroglyphics, and the Devanhoatl salahes: 
255; the Indian, their origin, 256 f.; the 
Hindu in Tantric literature, 258 ff ; in- 
scribed on stones, 276; the Tantric, 277 ff. ; 
281; and the Devanagari 282 f., 286 


Hi-Hou, Jabgu princes... 38 ff. 
Himadri, viv. ex. one oe we «20 
Hima-Kapirhsa, a ashes wed ee ove 7 
Himalaya, 13; Mts,, Hinduism in see 242 ff. 
Himavat, viv. os. ace w 18 
Hinayana, reform of Budden: . 298 


Hindu custom of naming a child after his 

grandfather 125, 291 
Hindu, gods and the Deventeart letters, 255; 

hieroglyphics in Tantric literature, 258 ff. ; 

coins hearing figures, 274 £.; dévis ee 040 
Hindues, Gentues, g. v....132 £.,185 ff, 171 f, 176 
Hinduism in the Himalayas, by H. A. Rose. 

I. — Vaishnava Cults, 242 ff.; IT. — Saiva 

Cults, 245 ff.; Story of Sri Gul O51 ff. 
Hindu-Kush, mts. ave ree eis ove §=—G 
Hindus, used tobacco as a medicine, 292 ; 345, 

390 : worship at Christian tombs .. wee 306 
Hirnékhash, the Danav, slain by the Man- 

lion incarnation of Vishnu ... ie ase 244, 
Hi.tun, Futisha, a Jabga province .. 4... 45 f, 
Hinan-tsang, Hiuen-tsang, Chinese traveller, 

4,7,9 andn.,10, 11 and n.; mentions Prome 

in Burma ce oa as ase oe Ail 
Hiuen-ying, writer one ow Q9andn,, 10f, 
Hiuen-yuang, a Chinese writer aes we od, 
Hiung-nu tribe and the Yue-chi... 84, 36 ; 88; 44 


Hiu-stin, a S6k state ... ve 


Sie od fF, 
Hiu-t’u, k, ; ia ee vee oo 44 
Hlaingdet in Burma ... es vee 223 f. 
Hnamidaw Taung-gyishin, a Burmese Nat. 217 ¢, 
Ho k‘i ping, a Chinese envoy... sus woe 44 


Hooton, tn. in E. Lancashire, in which fling 
instruments were found... see 190 

Hor, ¢g - 117 

Hor-yig, 


wattent: Mongolian character | in 
Khalatse inscrip, » 241 
Hoshiirpur, dist... « 335 
Ho-si, part of the Taipat or Tibetan kingdom. 42; 
How the Faqir lost his ear, a tale » 148 
How the Sadhd was taught faith in the seri: 
tures, a tale ar v0a - 144 
Hoysalésvara, temple, near Halébid . es 130 
Hrillekha, drawing of the heart ive soe 279 
hrim, the bijskshara of Sakti, a mantra,.. 279, 313 


Hu, Hou, a people, 10 ff.; writing... ove §=—23, 
Huang-ho, riv. 


:e@ eae 2eQ 


Gee P 34, 42 
Hitian Tsang’s account of aaahed.. me 41, 43 
Huei-kuan, Houei-kouan, & writer 46 isn 22 
Huei-li, Houei-li .. ‘ea sie ll n. 
Huei-lin, a oes writer ose ase 3, 10 
Huei-yen, Houei-yen ... — ve. Qe 


Huei- -yuan, Houei-yuan, ee of a diction- 

ary oF ei tat, Sty, 14-¥, 
hukka-pant band, se bommnication among 

the Chuhrés ... ase swe “at oe §=685 
human sacrifice, a tale of owe 142 
Hun, meaning of ee ase we OM 
Hina, a tribe, 37; . 297 and n. 
Huns, the White... ‘ abs coo «(4 
Hunupata, in Tibet, inscrip. a nes see GOO 
Husain Pasha of Basrah wii oo 168 and n. 


ous aoa 


in India 


Hutterritts, Kedarite Arab pirates . 137 
Huvishka, a Kushana .., ‘i Sas 40, 4:7 
Hwemo, Kadphisés, a Kushana sas wc 47 
Hyderabad, Hyderobadd eee » 176 
hymn to Ahura Mazda .. see 199 
Hyphasis, Bias, riv., and ‘ee Oxvdiakei soeddD Ef, 
Talon, the garden of ss. we Sie coe LL? 
Tangoman, Burmese, brother of the king ... 292 
Ibrahim Khan, Abram Caune... wae sow AGL 
idols, introduced into India ... wis . 257 
Tlahum pyramid os a » 194 


Index of Prakrit Words in Pischel’s 

Grammatik Der Prakrit-Sprachen ... Appen- 
dix, pp. 938—120 

India, and the Hu, 10 ff.: and ire Indo- 

Seythians, 86; and the Yué-tchi, 38; ; 

distribution of power on the N. Frontier 

during the first century B. C., 40; and 
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Chang ki’en’s report, 44; and Kanishka, 

46; conquered by the Kushanas, 47; the 

eare of monuments in, 126; and sati, 129; 

and the travels of Richard Bell, 131 ff.; 

168 ff, 203 ff.; Northern folktales, 142 ff, 

179 f£.; 212 .; pygmy flints, 185 ff.; visited 

by Chinese monks, 211; under the Pallavas 

and the Cholas, 280—232; and the Deva- 

nigari alphabet, 253 ff, 270 ff., 811 #; 

invaded by the Hunas .. 297 and n. 
Indian missionaries in Burma... as 212 
Indian ‘* Half-Heads,” by H. A. Rose « 218 
Indo-Chinese method of boat-building among 

the Malays ... exe 
Indo-Parthians .. 

Indo-Scythian period aa the ‘ieherosltee 13 

conquest of India «. “ue ave wee «36 
Indra, g., in Telugu Vaishnava tales, 52 f., 

58 f.; 119 n.; or Sakka, 155; 202; 242 n.; 247 
lindeadyunina, Tamil k.... ee ‘ee we 48 
Indrani, represented by hieroglyphics »» 282 
Indus, riv., 37 and n., 44, 318; the bridges 

. 937—~—239 ; 325, 329 

Industian, Hindustan ... ive . 188 

inhumation, an ancient practice in India ...194f. 
Inscriptions, in the Kangra Valley, 19; of 
the Salotgi pillar, 21; in Bhopal, 47; Rock 
inscriptions at Mulbe, 72 ff. ; recording 
self-immolation, 129; of the Aehainenides: 

197 n.; of Rajaraja LL., 230; at Khalatse, 

937 ff,.; the Allahabad, 260; on Vassudeva’s 

coins, 276; in the Yat-sauk Temple, 

Pagan, 293; 294; at Anuradhapura, 296 f.; 
999; ab Saspola, 825 ff; at ‘Alchi-mkhar 

Gog, 829; in the Sarada charaoten 300; in 

modern Tibetan dBu-med character ...dd1 f. 
Iyanian Religion, by Dr. C. P. Tiele—contd. 

from Vol. XXXIV. p. 66... wise 196 ff, 


"39 £. 


Trévati, Ravi, riv. ies ass dene ee | 


iron-peroxide, hematite, in Vindhyan cave 
paintings 8 vee eee 
Irrawaddy Walley, coer: professed the 
Mahdyanist School of Buddhism in the 
Lith century A. D. 


Isé, Esay, Christ see «6 1389, 141 n. 


Isi, brother of Musi Nikka ... Svs coe 124 | 
Is& Khél Kabul Khéls, a Kurram sept « 122 | 
Isis, g : see ae ALS | 
Islam Khan Rami, title ‘of cee Pasha... 168 n. 
Ispzhan, tn, 136 n.; Ispawhawne  ...137; 168 n. 


one 36 
vee 297 


Issi-kul, Turkish name of Lake Cove 
Isurumuniya Rock Temple, Ceylon ... 


I-tan, Yue-ta,a tribe .. saa » «34 | 


T’tsing, Chinese traveller, 2; 41; ceniencd 
Prome oeo aoe o08 eee ae D1] 
I-ts’un, Ta Yué-chi, caasssion to China oe 44 


tzazat, estimation of others, Patijibt 


| Jahandbad, Johna Badd, Delhi., 182, 185, 173 


Jahangir, Emp. . 


| Jaipur 


» LOL | 


187, 194 | 


| Jaswil Rajas of Ainb use the title of Chand. $24 


| jatz, teakwood, used in Malay boat-building, 
212; 218 £.; 293 | 


son 85 
| Jabgu princes, the Hi-Hou 40, 45 £ 
jaé namdéz, Chuhraé funeral gift we O10 


Jafar Khan, Lord Jeffer 
under Aurangzeb 


Cawna, minister 
138 n., 189, 1-4) n. 


oo Lot My, 


| Jaga, a whole night’s worship .. 248 f. 
Jagannath, Joggernat, image .. Vil, 298 
| dagra of Mahasd, a festival  ... 252 


134 n., 186 n., 197 and n, 
aea . 208 
. 129 


Jahve 

Jains and sateehn a: - v. vs tas 

Observatory and its, Builder, ty 
Lieut. A. ff. Garrett, R. E., and Pandit 
Chandradhar Galeri, notice of ee. os O34 

Jai Singh, Raja ... ie os 


Jaitak, in the Pafijab, Shoal, cetapis at as. 250 
jalahot, water-vessel aes PA » 247 
| Jalalabad, tm. ... ate ah oe AD 
jaldson, idol, of Mahasu set up in water 1. 252 
jilindraphil, a design ave ves . 118 
Jama, Yama, ¢. . 116 


een co., 21, 41, 46; or ylnabuavine. 


157, 167 
java pie peak near Jambu, in the 
| Pafijab ... ss ‘es as ‘ve 242 n 
| Jambulus, a traveller... ihe ie ww. old 
: Jambupaidus, reign of the Jammu kings in 
| Mulba ... seis es sae oa Perens & 
| Jamdagean Risht 50 . 242 and n. 


| Jamdagganji, father of the Paras Rami in- 


carnation of Vishnu ... ea ive vce DA 


: ajJam-dbyangs, Ladikhik. ... vee w. 80 


Jammu, in the Paijdib, 72; and the title 


} Dé sve aus ‘ue ‘vs » 324 
Jamna, riv. wee ai és oe ww. «90 
| Jémna, Shirigul temple at... wee . 249 
| jandza, Chubraé funeral rite . SLO 
| janeo, Brahmanical cord cere oR 
| Japan an me 118 n, 
| jasper flakes in ihe Vinh vats 185 f. 


103, 105—107, 109 


| Java an ‘ivi ae os ee oe 198 
| Jaxartes, riv. Pe bs eat ass, 0 
Jayabhata 1, Gurjjara a oes 125 
Jayasingh’s (Sawai) observatories wee QS 
| Jaypur State, pygmy flint finds 185 n. 
Jen-kia-lan or Sha-lo-kia, a monastery... 41 f. 
Jeram, fishing villagein Selangor... 103n. 

i Jesson, M* Wm., mentioned in Factory 
Records w. oe aon is W7ln 
| Jétavana Vihara and Stipa ... sae we 298 
| Jh&e, Chuhré subdivision ‘iat eae bay, OR 
jhdvd, sweeping away ... ive see we 39D 
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nae 25 ki, a Malay measure ... oes eee wee 115 
7 “ay L ki bl awa one oo see 250 ka i) ; 
eae ae eee 83; 350 £., 353; or Kakusandba, 156; author of the Singh, 
Alif Ohéla BE: Dhiatuvaimhsa ... ‘a ee 167 and n ; 295 
G rae eao eoo eee ‘ AYA A ‘ yes ae . 2 
Jhiwar, Chuhra subdivision ... an eae 88 Kalaébagh, ae ee ee 45 ; = 
Jhojar, vil. inthe Pafijéb | ie ar Die a 
. , g ot P niabi Love Songs DV vos [o) alasokas TEE ees 200 ano fee 
ak es as a a eae we 306 | Kalavastra, Kalostra, Kharoshtra «.. 18 n. 
sarees leeend ae ne «. 268 | Kalhana, historian ae eae eee 231 n, 
Jiwar, ehieaeter in the Gdja Legends w- 152 | Kalt, goddess Cee ae ww = HAE; 260, 289 
Jiiinagupta, Ch., translator... 6, 5,23 | Kalliné, Chuhra subdivision ... eee vos 80 
J O20 Witt, 139 n.; an English renegade at Kalidurga, tn, ses sites a vee ae 231 
the Mogul Court, probably J. White, g. %., Kaliya, a snake ... a tes ie eo «66 
134, 148, 139 n., 140 | Kali Yuga its tee vee «. 147 
Joggernat for Jaganndth oa us w- 17] | Kallar, caste of Tirumangai Alvar... eee 229 
ao e , 
John a Badd, Jahandbad, Delhi ... 182, 135, kallé, scones Ss =e te aee oo. «94 
137, 170,173 f. | Kalp-brikhsh, the tree of Paradise a 242 n, 
Jorni, in the Jubbal State ... 251 and n., 252 | Kalushdntara, Kalushadbara, &¢., for 
} 


Joseph... see ase one eee sve B00 
Juan-juan, the, and the Yué-chi,.. we 39 
juncameer, juncanner, collector of customs wwe Oe 
juncan, chungam, customs, 177, 210; or jun 


keon pes ae ae wile os 292 
Jung, atribe of Yué-chi swe eee ve «= 4D 
Jung-k’ti, a province... ve eve we «38 


kabir bar, a banyan tree near Bharoch we 118 
Kabits, couplets, addressed to Paras Ram. 244 f. 
Kabul and Kao-fu, 45, 49; home of the 


Pathan Chuhras, 82; or Cobbull ... 173, 177 
Kabulistan coins isi eee sve we 40 
Kabul Khél Waziris, Kurram Sept iso 119 ff, 
kach, glass ioe bes eve ve 89 
kachehi lasst, water with milk... ‘ss ow 95 


kacheht pinni, or bhajt, rice-Aour and sugar. 302 
Kachhal, a character in the Goaja Legend .., 159 
kachur, a drug a te ees oe 88 
Kadaba plates... eo. oe 232 
Kadapa, Cuddapah, Car’ra’pa Si ve. 208 
Kadphisés, Kushana king ‘ee oe 47 
Kadur inscrip,, recording self-immolation of 


aman é sis oes nee ew 129 
Kkifila, caravan ... ie ase Ses eee 136 
Kafiristan, ancient Kia-pi-shi contained 

& monastery built by Kanishka ... 41, 46 


Kahan, tn, in Egypt, sickle set with flints, 
found at 


Kahblar, Bilaspur, and the title, Chand ae OO 


Kailasa, abode of Stva ... a oe o. 58 

Kaimdr Hill, pyemy flint finds, 186; cave- 
drawings te ie vse ase 194 £, 

Kaira, Khera, on the Bombay Coast, and the 
cultivation of tobacco 


st oes ee. 299 
Kairavas, a people eos a ar o. 83 
Kaitabha,a demon... ai we eee 289 
kaivalya, abstraction ... eae pi wr 49 


Kantidéva, k, in Telugu tale 


Kharoshtra ... aa wa be Sa. A 
Kalinga, Kia-lin-ngo, kingdom, 20; and 
Dantidurga II, 232; andthe Tooth Relic, 297 £. 
Kama, g., 259, 262, 264 £., 270, 272; festival, 
279 £., 277, 281 £.; 313 


kamal, lotus ae ina cy eos 118 
Kamartpa, Ko-mo-lou, kingdom eee es 20 
Kamboja, N.-W. of India ee eee eo. 18 
Kam-dhan, the cow of plenty ... isi 242 n, 
Kami, 259; -kala, figure on coins... 274 £,, 280 
Kamikhya temple, Assam — oe ee ae 
Kamit, g. .., ove bee v0 ss coe 242 


Kamyeshtayah, ceremonies... sei ee Qio 
Kanalpur, birthplace of the Boar Incarnation 

of Vishnu see eve veo 244, 
Kanchanpar, city oor 146 
Katichi, Kiu-che, 20 ; 2315; and Danti- 

durga II. e ves see eee ove 202 
Kandahar, taken by Akbar 136 n. 
Kandara, a son of the Emp, Shah Jahan, 

founded the Gériyé Chuhras iss ee 82 
Kandon, vil. in the Pafijab : vee 249 
Kanéts, a caste .., » 246 and n., 248 and nu, 
kangan, an armlet “es dis oe §=94 
kangnd, kangni,a bracelet... oe - 89 
K‘ang-nu, a race one sb or oe «6G 
Kangra, inscrips., 19; and titles ove S243 935 
Kanika, monastery near Sanid, in W. Tibet . 330 


oes 900 


aoe oe 


Kanishka, k. 9, 17; and the Sth, 33 ff. ; 
Buddhist Council of ... i ous eee SLL 

Kanitthatissa, k. of Ceylon ... ‘ee we 162 

kanka num, a copper ring ee oe Lol 


Kannada Language, English Grammar of, by 
Dr. F. Kittel, book-notice ,.. ae vee = 64 
Kan-pou-tche, kingdom ie ats 3, 19 


Kansdsur, slain by the eighth incarnation of 
Vishnu one ee8 eee eee sea ooo 244 


Kansu, a province 42, 44 
eae soa 200 52 
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Kanwar, a Paijab title ... ae or ~ oad 
Kanwar Brahma, an ancestor of the Ohuhras. 83 
Kanyakubja, Brahman... aed aes ose OD 
Kan ying, Chinese ambassador ss ae 89 
Kao-fu, 38; modern Kabul,40; a Jabeu 


province, its probable location, 45; Tu-mi, 
46 £.; Kapilaor Kapira, KaSmira ., 


apis arisht ... ‘ws 52, 50 
Kapilavatthu, bir biggies of Buddha... eee 167 
Kapisa, Kapig¢a,co., 12 ; contained a monastery 
built by Kamien 41 f. 
Kapdirthala, titles in os. see an coe OD 
kardhi, frying-pan ove one see oe OF 
kardhi, a sacritice oe ius sas a54 f, 
IKara-Kash riv., the Gomatl v0. dea ne 8 
hureht, aladle ... sis ‘ia sek woe «694 
karddrs, officials .. a t, ate «ws 202 
Kargil, Malsnumadan vil, in Tibet ose wr =a 
keotdss, an anklet eee a wee «OO 
KKarmandi Khél Wazirts, a Rasen a wee G22 
Kharmarapataka, Kiu-20-lo-po-tch’a . 20 f. 


Karna, a Pandu hexo 400 eag eae soe 17 
Karniwati, mother of the Tortoise incarna- 


tion of Vishnu s coe 244, 
Karnul, Srigaila, co., and the Pallvvas - 232 
Karpans, Priests on eee nee ie 201 n. 
Kartse, in Tibet ... wae oie oo §=6. 3 BAB 
farunyapataka ... soe bg ies eet” Pak 
Karir, tn. ve oe is be ee 201 
Kashap Rishi, teacher of the Bawan incarna- 

of Vishnu as eas oes veo Sark 


Kashgar, called, Kharoshtyra, 1 ; bik. le, of., 

6 ff.; Shu-leé 34 f., 37, 41 n. 
Kashgaria, cradle of the Kharoshtri writ- 

ing os ie. * ok 
K nahmts aa fis core 40; and Kanichha, 

46 £.; under a Ladakhi k., 74 n.; Buddhist 

migration from ies ee Mes 330 f. 
Kassapa ere . 295 
Kaéu Chaidya, Reka eer ratte paler: 16 
Kasyapa, (Kacyapa) Bodhisattva  ... oe =o 


hatharchdl, a plant sas wee vee 247 
Katéch Rajis and the law of succession, 233 ; 

ase the sufix, Chand ae we. oof and n. 
katérd, &@ Cap ose nie nee sa coe «693 
kattdr, cattar, a sword ... ee sie . 136 
Katumbatli, in the Coimbatoor dist.... vee 269 
Kaul Rishi, father of the Boar incarnation 

of Vishnu sist wee wee 244 
Kaumérapaurika, Kiu-mo-lo- ae -li, iy ages 120 
Kausala, Kiao-sa-lo, city 53 dee. 20 
Kaushalyd, mother of the Sri Ram Chandar: 

ji incarnation of Vishau... ie » 244 
Kausikasittra, work quoted =... - "270 f, 
Kavantissa, father of Dutthagamani « 107 
Kavares, cloth dealers, and tattooing . 269 


Kazunnain, for Tadundat, vil. in Hanthawadt, 


Burma... si oy we BLD 
Kedah, in ‘is Aatay Pome Y8, 106 
Kelantan, in the Malay Penin. ane vee 115 


kelidang wood, used in Malay boat-building, 

105 #f., 109 
Keonthal, feudatory State of GarhwAl. 291 and n. 
Kerkuk (called eee city near Bag- 


dad soo eee ee 908 e2ao 169 n, 
Kesh, CO, eQa sae eee oo ea li n. 
Kha, Devandgari letter... sae we «=. 289, BLL 


Khafstras, a people of the Avesta ... oo. 18 


Khalatse, Tib, vil., 74; inscrips. at, 237 £f.; 
329 and ne 
Khalifa Nika, zidrat in Kurram ies « Jel 
KKhand, zidrat, in Kurram das nora 
khara, an ass... se sa =i oe LAE, 
khard langdt, a bride’s sve ther ae ae =O 
Ebarbu, Lamaist vil. in Tibet... wee steed 
khardal, white mustard... Por eee eae OG 
Kharolian, vil. in Sialkot Se =e ge OE 
kharéit, wood ae be bi . 247 

Khuroshtha, a rishi, inventor of the- hanes 
thi writing... sae inp re Pe 
Kbaroshthi in Khalatse inscrip. 239 n. 


Kharoshira Country and the Kharoshiri 
Writing by Sylvain Lévi, translated by 
Mabel Bode ... vas sas eee poe es 

Kharoti, S. of Kabul ... ‘isi ses ifn, 

kharpanch, most troublesome member of 
a Panchayat ... wee a. 85 

Khas or Parbatiya, tite Gudkha writing .. 8 

Khasa, Khaca, Himalayan tribes... sea 78 


Khattaks, a Kurram sept ses tse awe LG 
khavis, a spirit. sec eee . 356 
khazina, the treasury ... 133 and n., 134, 172 
khés, Chubra funeral rite <a ve .. 310 
Lhinwar, a gable .. a oes eee 247 f. 
Khirapala, grove eee nee see oe 156 
Khizzar Khéls, Téchi Valley sept... we 222 
Khojakt zidraé in Maura Peas ‘ae . 124 
Khéjal Khél Waziris, a Kurram sept see A2L 
Khénjé, Chuhra subdivision ... vee ww. $83 
Khost in Afghanistan .. bas wwe 122 £. 
Khotan and ieehannn da: 2,4,7; and Kha- 
roshtra, 8 ff.; 34; and the Kushanas Sve: ee 
Khri-rgyal, Tibetan k, ... bis eee we 78 


Khrom, name occurring in the Saspola 


inscrip. sii saw o25 ff. 
Khshthra, Parsee aaieae being is ~ 200 
Kiang, a Tangut kingdom... — we «42 
Kiao-ming (Buddhaya-Sas) ... 7, ee 
Keia-lou, Kharoshiri script... 9,12, 14; 23 
Kia-lou-che-teha, Kharoshtha ee (3: f, 
Kien-tun, Co. +. age skis a wee 40 
Kinindas, 2 kingless race <a ee ~- 290 
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Kipin, 8; and the Saiwang, 34, 36, 37 and n., 
38; 40 f.; and the Kushanas ene 46 f, 
Kirkway, modern Kerkuk ea t Oe 


Kirnakashap, the Danav, slain by the Barah- 

rip incarnation of Vishnu ... ae woe Od 
Kirpal Chand of Katéch sis see was 200 
Kistna, Krishna, called Kissna, 175 f., 178; 


dist. and the cultivation of tobacco o 292 
Kitavas, a people wi “a oe TS 
Kittel’s (Dr. F.) Grammar of the Kannada 


Language in English, book-notice... wee «O4 
K’iu-tsiu-k’io, Kozulokadphises, a Kushina 38 ff. 
Kiyuk, Hiung-nu prince, murdered .. an. OO 
klim, the bijdkshara of Kama, a mantra... $138 
Klinkert, on Malay boats, 102 n., 103 andn, 

104 n,, 105 n., 106 n. 
Ko-b6 Dai-chi, a Japanese Buddhist teacher. 13 


Kéchchengan, a Chcela ... eB se 231 
Koei-hi, disciple of Hiuven-Tsang ... nee: OL 
Kogyilék Pagoda, in Prome ... oa eee le 
Kohat, shrine at i oh Pere 4 | 
Kohmari, site of the Gacuaes: ae w Sand n., 
hék, a Wazirt loaf a ee «3122 andn.,, 123 
kole, bunches of nails, a tattoo-mark ese 269 
kolek, Malay canoe we i «. «=. 100, 104 
Koliya, tn. by Radma’s son... eee ise de 
Kondagabhavi, city ... sis seg vee 130 
Konkana, King-kie-na, kingdom aa 20 f. 
Kontiputtatissa, a Thera ses ies owe 164 
Képalpurt, birthplace of the Paras RAémj! 
incarnation of Vishnu at Sa - Qh 
Koppam, battle ... sae . 230 


kosak, kusak, wood used in Malay boat- build- 


ing Ae “ vey 209 
Koga Rogila: o5 ana Kanda. “Yo ; and 

Dantidurea IT, eee eee ves Ree Oe 
koy, a Malay measure ... sis 102 f., 105 


koyan, a Malay weight .. S 

Kozulokadphises, identified with K ee 
k’io, 40; used Buddhist images on coins ...46 f, 

kranjt, wood used in Malay boat-building ... 109 


» 113 


Krishn incarnation of Vishnu... se wee D44 
Krishna, Kissna ... axe sie wifot 17s 
Kr shna, g. aoa age BT 63, 2QEO 


Krishna [., a Raehts akfita and Dantdar ‘ga IT, 232 
Krishnamachariar’s (Pandit R. V.) Parvuti 
Parinaya, book-notice see wes 215 f. 
Krishnaraja III, Akdlavarsha, a Rashtrakdta, 21 
Krita Yuga rae i 
Kshama, the earth, tis Dayeecauut La aie 2G 
Kshatr eee of Vadibhasimba, with 
critical and explanatory notes by T. §. 
Kuppuswami Sastriyar, book-notice we 96 
Kshudrakas of the Mahdébhdrata and the 
Oxydrakai ‘ihe wee «6-290; 335 
Kuan-ting, Oananentator oe eas we one 


Kuher, bhanddr?, celestial steward ... 242 n, 
Kiadawshin, title of two Burmese Nats sass 229 
Kuei-shaung, a Hi-nou principality ... 38, 45 
kijtin, lamps made of dough ... sia se OY 
KadkbLan, dist. in Burma Bee aaa 226 
Kukunor, Chinese province  .. See eer 6, 
jula, spinal cord ° » 285 
Kulaprakdsatantra, work aaoeed si ove 26 
Kulagékhara, an Alvar, date of side » 228 
Kulata, Kou-lo, city  ... ss re sxx 20 
Kumdaraguptas, I. and IT. dite ae . 125 
Kumdarajiva, Buddhist writer... a w. = 13 
Kumarapatafka], Kiu-mo-lo-po-tch’a, king- 
dom... bie she ie see oe 20 
Kunar, riv. ius oo sae noe «645 


Kundina, cap. of Ve uae aad Kosala ae 49 
Kung Bandar, Cone, port on the Persian 


Gulf... ae see eo is 168 n. 
kunkwis, a red powder we. se soe «7 
K’un-mo, a Saka prince ate oe eee «680 
K'un-sie, Hiung-ru k. os. oa 100 oe «44, 
Kiin-tu, a Sok State ae ee 34 ff, 
Kuppuswami Sastriyar’s (Mr.) Kshatra- 


chidimani of Vadibhasimha, 96; The Cham- 


pu-Jivandhara of Harichandra, book- 

notices .. ae sh see a cee 269 
Kural, Tamil poem re vee vin 120 
Kiratt Alva ave ae ‘ive eee one 200 
Kurm, Tortoise, incarnation of Vishnu... 244 
Kurnool, Candanna ... = és 175 n. 
Kurram Woziris, their shrines ies 119 ff, 
Kursinéma or genealogy of the Chuhras, 83, 343 
kurt, a jacket PO 16) 


Kurujangala, tn. meauoneds in the Maha- 


bharata oe oT) ay aus ase ata ae 
Kuru-kshetr, a battlefield sae 242 n. 
Kurukshetra, riv. “ve or we =18 
Kurus, a people ... sag see or 18 


Kushan rulers, 33; kingdom, 33; jake a9 ; 
and the Jabeu provinces 
KuSsinagara pagoda — ess oe se oe «43 
Kuvara Lakshamana, Kumara Lakshma, 
general under Vira BellAla, committed self- 
immolation  ... er » 130 
Kuveni, a sorceress, 158 : ciepand tae vee 107 
Kii-yen, a place among fie Miung-nu oe 44 


209 eno 45 £, 


Kuzulo-Kadphises, a Kushana oe ov, 44 
K yaingthin, in Shan Country, Burma ei 228 
Kyanzittha, k. of Pagdn - . 294, 
Kyankka Qnmin, Buddhist cree Meuntole: 
Pagan .. wee eee 293 f£. 

Kyauktalén Hngetpyittaung, im nea . 222 
Kyaukthanbat, tn. in Burns ‘its .: ove 220 
Kyawdin Nawrata, k. of Hanthdwadi! day ae 
Kyawzwa, or Ngdzishin,a Burmese Nat ... 221 


Kyawawa, k, oe ee 


eye aes ona 


221 
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Kyiny6, k. of Taung-ngi us ‘a ~ 228 
Kyizo, prince of Pagan, 225; a Burmese Nat. 226 


la, Devanigari letter ... we 278, 286 ££, 311 
Labanté, Chuhra subdivision ... ae we «88 
Lachchala Dévi, wife of Tribhuvanamalla 
Vira Somésvara eae ey ive . 180 
Ladakh, 74 and n.; religion of, 76 f.; and 
the Baltis, 75, 81; 238; and Buddhism, 
239 n., emigration of Buddhist monks into, 


330 f. 
Ladakhi kings in Mulba, 72; list of, 73 £.; 
inscrips. aie des 78; 80 
Laddar, Chuhr&é subdivision ove see ww «83 
laddi, a sweetmeat nee es sae oe §=693 
La Dévi, goddess oe ale me eee 242 
lig?, Chuhra marriage functionary .. 86, 91, 94 
lthésr?,a plant ... wee sae sive sea 247 
Lahnda or W. Patijabi, dialect of love songs 
by Jindan ‘vs ee sud . 339 
Lahor, tn. se eee ine 173, 177 t, 305 
Lahortbandar, port ss jess 168 and n., 178 
Lahoul, vil. in Tibet - ou ais eve 74 


Lake dwellings, Swiss, oie pygmy flints, 190 and n. 
Lakenheath (in Suffolk) pygmy flints agree 

with the Indian is a .. 189 
Lakshmi, in Telegu Vaishnve: nies, oe 49 f.; 

118, 131 

Lal Bég, a Chuhra sai see ses we 83 
Lalbéet Mehtars, a Chuhra sept “se $2 n 
Lalitavigraharajandtaka, Sanskrit play . 235 
Lalitavistara, work, compared with parallel 

texts in Chinese as one eae 23 ff. 
Lamayuru, Yung-Drung, vil. in Balu-mkhar, 292 
Lambagraon, Pafijib State, titles in... . 324 
Lampaka, Dan-p’o, kingdom ... in we §=20 
Langawati, mother of the Bawan incarnation 


of Vishnu ae eee sae see . 244 
Langdarma, Ladakhi k. re ive 494,75 
Lanka, Ceylon, 151; and Gotama& Buddha, 

153; or Tambapanni ... ase ve «=. 156, 165 
lard, bridegroom... de vee we 92 
L’Art Grass Houadiegue du Ciwahtea, by 

Dr. F. Foucher, book-notice or 213 f. 
lass?, whey ‘ee ees wwe OAD 
ace. kingdom, and Dantiaus me TI. wee 232 


laung, nose jewel, 91; or clove, a iteni se 
law of succession among ruling families of 


the Paiijab Hill States 233, 291 
Lawkfinanda Temple, Pagan ... ‘e - 294 
Lde, Ladakhi title aes see sn 76 £. 


Leh in Tibet, 74 £, 77; kings of, and Kha- 
latse, 237 ff.; and Alechi-mkhar Gog...325, 
327 £., 333 
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Legends of Gigd, 152; and the custom of 
painting half the body aes sai wo 213 

legends of the Tooth Relic... say 207 £. 

Legends from the Patjab, by H. A. Rose. 300 &. 


lepa, lipi, the colouring of letters ... wee 206 
lha chen, royal Ladakhi title ... ‘nie 74 n. 
Lha-chen-nag-lug, k. of Tibet, inserip. of. 237 f. 
Lhasa dyn. conquered W. Tibet as ave 028 


tha tho, an altar... bee ie se we «06 


Liang-Wu-ti, emp. of China ... ie . 211 
Lichchhuvis, a kingless nation se we 290 
Liebich’s, Prof. Bruno, Sanskrit Lesebuch, 
book-notice ies we 184 
Liege finds of samingiie a plemeate: ww. 190 
Likir, vil. in Tibet oa see ate ee: 
Lilavati, widow of k. Parakkamabihu we 165 
Lilawati, mother of the Boar incarnation of 
Vishnu ... ae ee és oe wee 244 
Lincolnshire pygmy flints, 187; and the 
Vindhyan ais re is ww. 190 
Lion incarnation of Viehau ry das as Db 
lipi, lepa, q.¥. sas ove ie te vee Dee 
léh, baking pan ... ene ase ees oe G4 
Lohaprasada, Ceylon temple ... 297 £, 
Lolla, commentator, on Phallic worship. 262 f., 
288 
Lopamudré, a woman mentioned in the 
Puranas ay ane Sas one we O17 


Loyang, tn. in Honan, China ... seer > Seek L 
Lu-chen (Louchen), a Rakshast Sas se 19 
lung? or séya, petticoat ae ene » 86 
Lunka, variety of tobacco ww ene ave 292 
Lité, Chuhra subdivision or eae . §=83 


ma, Devanigart letter ... eee ww» 289, 311 
Miachehi, Chuhraé subdivision ... isis we «83 
Machh, Fish-incarnation of Vishnu .,. vee 2A4 
machi or jhiwar, water-catrier ve eno «(92 
Mack-Allam Cawne, for Malik Alam Khan... 177 
Mackenzie's (Co].) collection of ancient coins.. 274 


Madan, g. of love . 118 
Madana, composer of the Par alamaniart » 235 
Madana, g. eee ors ove 272 
Madan Sain, RAjA of is Kéonthal State. 291 n. 


Madar Babé zidrat, in Wana ... ens vee L265 
Madda Khéls, a Toéchi Valley sept 122 f. 
Madhé Kitav, the Danav, slain by the Kurm 


incarnation of Vishnu ius Sus cee 244 
Madhu, a demon... ‘he Sis ai eee 289 
Madhurakavi, an Alvar, date of ime woe 228 
Madhyama, goddess ins we 312 
Madrakas, a people in the Mababhdy = ee =(17 
Madras, a people... «+. 7 it, Ld 
Madras, tn. Madderass Pease &o. vee 182 


Magadha CO, ene one ase oas 3, 19 
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Mahdbhdrata, the; notice of Sdrensen’s Index 
to the names init, Part IL. ... a 
Mahdibhérata, the, and the Kshudrakas ... 339 
Mahabédhi temple, Pagan sw 
Mahdbodhwamsa, the, 153; and the Mahdbo- 
dhivarwakatha .-« ies “ee 159; 164 ££. 
Mahddév, Siva, 244; as an ancestor of the 
Bala Shah a. si or ee vee O44: 
Mahadeva, g. aw éé os . 148 
Mahagtri, a Burmese Nat ‘ae Ov f., 221 ff. 
MabAkassapa, convener of the Ist Buddhist 
Council... eee ‘ee eas eae 


Mahdnama, reputed author of the Maha- 


Vasa ee. — ies oe §«=>«.-:« 4.60s ££. 163 ff. 
Mahapratapa, k.... aes ee aes ove 167 
Mahdpuruga, source of life... eae coe 116 | 
Maharashtra, co. vai oe we «686 


Maharaéshtri, dialect of the Par ifdtamaiijar i.. 236 


Mahdsammati, k, mythical ancestor of | 
Buddha... _ bes see »» 153, 167 
mahdsati, self-immolation ims vee 129) 


Mahasena, k. of Ceylon 153, 162 £., 298 and n. 


Mahasiva, k. of Ceylon... us 158, 162 
Mahdst, Saiva cult. sts we = D4, BHD | 
Mahathihatha, k. of Ava we iis wee 220 
Mahdvaisa, andthe Dipavamsa,q.v... 103 ff. 
mahdvar, lac dyer. ove nee as ose 182 
Mahavihara oe ese we «160 f£.; 296 ff. 
Mahayana monks... eee suis we 298, 298 
Mahdydnaratnaméghasttra, work, lost in 732 
Ads. “ds eee see eee sad OL 
Mahayanist School of Budanen in the 
Upper Irrawaddy Valley in the 11th cen.... 212 
Mahendravarman, a Pallava ... ik we Leb | 
M& Hha, princess of Kalinga, and the Tooth 
Relic a. ss. av ‘is we 297 | 
Mahinda, son of Asoka, in Gesion, 157 ; 
cremated cs eee eo. 160; 162, 164 £, 
Mahinda lY., k, of Ceylon see sa . 165 
Mai Kundalan, and Bala Shah... oe 343 
mnaind?, henna... aids ie wee ee 06 
mia? pand, Chuhra ceremony ... ove » 88 
Mai Trigisti and Balé Shah ... 345, 353 


Maitreya, Bodhisattva, the future Buddha. 8 ; 


330 f, 
Maitreyan, word on a stone figure at Dras ... 330 
mala, a necklace one os age eae aoe 247 


Malacca straits i 8 ver Of Tag LOD 
Malakttta, Mo-lo-kiu-cha,in South India .. 2] 
Malava, Mo-lo-wan, kingdom, 20; and Danti- 
durga II, a ene ies . 282 
Malavas, the Malloi, a v. : » 290 
Malay Peninsula, Boats and Buat- Balding: 


q. Vv. crry oon age ae woe 97 ff, 
Male tattooing among the Todis —..., one 200 


, 184 f J 


298 | 
| Malloi, Maldvas, a kingless nation, 290; and 


|} Mandadipa, Lanka sb 
| Mandalé Bodaw, Burmese Nab 


| mundwa, wheat . ve bes 
| Manggyu, Buddhist Monastery in W. Tibet . 330 


| Manj Gobindra, father of Bald Shah... 


| Mansaréwar, lake, birthplace of the Machh 


Mathi, Chuhra subdivision 


| maligudt- wikis dasMine os es aoe vee 269 
| Malik Alam Khin, Mack Allam-Cawne 197 
| Mallabucks, Murad Bakhsh ... - 183 £., 170 

Malli Khél Yaris; Kurram sept aie vee 120 


Alexander the Great ... an ee vee SOD 
| Maman zidrat, in the Téchi Valley .. 122 ¢ 
| Maman Pir ziorat, in the Tochi Valley wee 124 


Maémin or Patan zidrat, in the Téchi Valley.. 125 


| mammoth age and pygmy flints ... 189, 193,195 
| Man, riv.in Burma ... dba as 
185 | 
mahdlakshmé, food offering .. a sx OL 


» 219 
Manal, in the Pafijab, Shirigul temple at ... 248 
Man Chand of Jasw4n first used in the title 
‘Singh’ ee ae saa wee ODL 
p . 156 
217, 224, 227 


| MAndhata, teacher of the Fish incarnation 


of Vishnu saa. se woe O44 
| Mandi, Paiijab State, titles i in - vo. OD4 
| Mandart Sayyids,a Kurram sept... 121 f. 


» 249 


mant, jewel in the rattle-snake’s head ee We’, 

| Mandipadmaé, woman mentioned in a Ladakhi 
INSCTIP, wee res ua aie sus aes 48 
Maniptra, 2nd chakra ... és we «= BHA, QS 


843, 359 


| manka, a string of beads wee iis - 89 
| Mankotia, Pafijab family, use the suffix Dé 


6, 324 
Coo eos 39 
sae wee 283 


Man-ki, k, of An-si ono aao 
Manmathakala, wife of Kama 


| Mannaikkudi, scene of a Pallava defeat, 


possibly Mannai... ee 231 


eee ao 


incarnation of Vishnu ag ais woe abd 


| Mantramahobadhi, work, quoted 285—289 
nvantras, and the Tantric cult... see eee 259 
Maun, father of k. Saryati... eee i: 
Manu, the Hindu law-giver ... Sie . ol7 
Manucci, historian a de ‘os 204 n. 


Manuha, k. of Thaton, 292; 
Pagan .. as soe 
Marana, a cowherd 


a temple in 
Se ane 294 


aes see oc LO 
Mara Panga Shahid, a martyr, ztdrat of ... 128 
Marduk, Babylonian creator ... sa. 197; 201 
Margha, tn. in the Téchi Valley ve 120 


Mari-Ma, Mary Mother sa 208 
marriagerules among the Chuhras, 85; songs. 87 
Maruduk, creator sbi is oa sie 2OL 
Mar-yul for Ladakh .., oes ae Jee ee 
nashak, an inflated skin 178 n. 
masrt, silk cloth 7 . 249 
MAastikkal, stone to commemorate a mahdsati. 129 
Matangi, mother of the tenth incarnation 


of Vishnu aes si Mas sae aa ae 


2e8 eaa 


ean een 


4 
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Mathura, tn. 3; Pillar, 7; and the Sakas, 33; 


37; Observatory ee ia ety vee Ot 
Matricheta or ASvaghosha — os Soi fe 
métrikd, picture of the Mother is ea DO 
Maues, Indo-Parthian k. eee vee 39, 46 
Maung Minbyt, Burmese Nat ae 217, 224 
Maung P6 Ta, Burmese Nat ... 217, 223 
Maura, vil, in the Tochi Valley ase Reem ie 5) 
Mauryas invented idols... ace ve eee 207 
Maya, illusion ae 7 AS — 

j rh o ao6 eao eee gee 
Maya, goddess me 


Mayimis, a Kurram sept ii a 
Maytrapida Thera, author of the Pijdvali ...166 
Mazda Ahura ree er - 198—2083 
mchod rien, altar, 77 £.3 or man-khang. 80 f.; 331 
Mecca, tn. ee — ses ies wotd, 851 
medang, wood used in Malay boat-building... 109 
Maedaw Shwésag’, Burmese Nat .. 217, 223 


Medha, inteligence cae es we «=. 2.78, 284 
Media was ae oe ate <a die LOO 
mél, Chuhré marriage feast... ine we 89 
men, and self-immolation ae eee eee kee 


mentangor, wood usedin Malay boat-building. 109 
‘anti, wood used in Malay boat-building, 
— 103, 107, 109 
capan, wood used in Malay boat-building, 
MeTAWAN, ee aes 

merbau, wood used in Malay boat-building, 


107, 109 
Meuse Valley pygmy fimts «. 189, 191, a 
Mexico ooo oae aoe oad een aoe a 
Mian Gopal Singh of Chamba... ss oss ee 
Miin Suchet Singh of Chamba vee 152 
Michan Bab zidrat im Wana see ane ‘ne 
Mi Hnin B, wife of Maung P6 Th Nat vee 224 
Milsa, tn., modern Sakkar i a = wee LYS 
indd in Burma, 218; Sagu Mincon, 
Mindoén, tn. min bu os seam 
édt : 2 vee 294 
Mingalazédt temple, Pagan «+ ds es 
coe IL, k. of Ava... 2205 T, 221, 223, ee 
oS 
Mingaunggyl, k. peo aeo eoe aee ove : 
Mintbs Maung Shin, Burmese Nat ... 217, 225 
Ming Ti, Emp. of China see see As, a 
Mingyiawi, k. we see ove ees eos ae 
Min Unabé, Burmese Nats eee aa : ae 
Min Kyawzwa, Burmese Nat e+ ave a 7 
Min Sitha, Burmese Nat ee ai a se 
Mintarigyt, Burmese Nat sas eae oe oe 
Minyé Aungdin, Burmese Nat... rea = ‘ 
Minyéthing 4tha, k. of Taung-ngti +. 220, 
Minyizaw, k. ot Pagan ... oea oo0 = 
Mirast, Chuhré subdivision... . we «G8 


mirdst, village bard ae ve 85 £,, 91, 310 

Mir Jumla, Meer Jumla, councillor - es 
Emp. QnAh Jahan ve oe 133 n., 1385 7 

Mirzipur dist., pygmy flints .. 186 and n., 19 


@ 








Miso or Musa, for Musi Nikka 23° ¢. 
Mithra, ¢. ee . 20 
mlecchas, barbarians d 


mnth-kh'pot for neepoi, J. V. ave eis 


moduks, food offered to Ganesh os acs. 163 
Tfoduk, Hiung-nu prince, murdered ... 33, 36 


Moggalina I, k. of Ceylon ; » £50 
Mogegalina, author of the Kambodian MS. 


of the Mabhd&vatiisa ese dn ve = 159, 104 
Moggaliputta, Buddhist reformer, 156 £.; 
Mogealiputtatissa ... ise sas we IGE 
‘Mogulls contrey,’ H. India ... wo eee 
Moltan, Multan ... oe bes _ dae 
Mo-lun-to, kingdom =... aa is 3, 19 
Moiné, Chuhra subdivision  ... i ie OO 
Mon, a low caste... a rr oe sues, vk 
monasteries, Chinese origin of the word... 212 
Mongolia and the Sok ... iss a oe ot 
Mongeclian characters or Hor-yig a. af 
Mongols invaded Ladakh aoe ate ae 
médrd, parched wheat os. aids tes ‘iy. 240 
Moragalla, for Samagalla ... nes ave 159 
Morris, Wm., and the restoration of monu- 
ments .. ils Su eis ae ee a 
Mortezalle (*Al, or Murtaza ‘Ali) ... 139 if. 
méryd, word of welcome to Ganesh .. ae 6d 
Moses a iis avs oo mn eve SOO 
Mucalinda tree, the ... sea ‘aa we 156 
Muhammad Amin Khin, Mama deme Cawne, 
Gov. of Lahore i Ss — ve LC? 


Muhammadans, worship at a Christian tomb. 356 
Muhammad A’zam,son of Aurangzeb, 135 n., 

177 u. 

Muhammad Mu’azzam, son of Aurangzeb. 177 n. 
Muhammad Sarwar of Jalandhar, Muham- 

madan saint ». ace oes 092 n. 
Muhammad Sultdén, son of Aurangzeb. 135 

and n., 136 


mukladvd, Chuhré ceremony ae 302 £, 
mukt2, bliss a Ses eae are ae. 05 
Miladhira, lst chakra cee sale sd. O64. 285 


Mulbe Rock inscriptions, by A. H. Francke. 72 ff, 
Multan or Moltan, 173; or Maltan ... vee LTS 


Multaénpuri, birthplace of the Man-lion 
incarnation of Vishnu ase sua eee ee 
Mummuni, Mong-meou-nt, kingdom ... wee: EU 


Murad Bakhsh, Mallabucks, son of the Emp. 
Shah Jahin .. 183 and n., 134 and n., 170 


Murtaza ‘Ali, Mortezalle, son-in-law to 
Muhammad a. ica ou ie 159 47. 

Musi Nikka, or Mis&, ziérat Lae 124 

Mushhakvihan, title of Ganesh bis 63 


Musim Tutop Kuala, Malay, N.-E. Monsoon, 98 n. 

Mushins ... ss 43, 345, 350 

Muthoripuri, birthplace of the Krishn incar- 
nation of Vishnu — ae ee oe vee Qb4 


od4 
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musdwars, guardians — ss. ae 122 
Myaukmin hae ae son of Shwe Nabé 

Nat i ‘i 917 ff, 221 £. 
Myaukpet ShinmA, Burn mese Nat .. 217, 227 
Myéwadt, dist. in Burma sae ee abe 
Mysore, memorial stones to fallen heroes, 129; 

and tattooing vv. sa me or san 00 
na, Devanigari letter ... soe nee vag cou 
NAabhaya, character in a Telugu Vaishnava 

tale ae 6 ov dvs a se, “DO 
yida, sound, hieroglyphics — ... 277 ff., 312 
niddnta, end of sound +. sie eto ty ou 


Nidaun, Patjib State, and the suffix, Chand. 324 
NAdhamuni, an Acharya, 280; grandfather of 


Alavandar, date bee see avs 231 7. 
Nagaloka ... ast ies bee one rey 
nagar bhoj, a feast ‘a ise vie oo. 181 
Nagart characters in a Pagéin inscrip. ove 204 
Nagarjuna, Buddhist missionary os «and m 
Nagéyén Temple, Pagan oat 3a vee 294 
Nehir, Chuhraé subdivision eee te oe O88 


nit, Ohuhra barber ie ie Sex OO OO: Le 
ndin, Chuhraé barber’s wife os. vii oo §=998 
Nadlagarh, Patijab State, titles In s aoe Oat 
nalapure, a tattoo mark vee ee oe 269 
namah, Buddhist rite, word of Chinese origin, 212 
Namanté Settaywa, in Burma ai 218 f, 
Namm Alvar, date of ws. a» ewe DASE, 232 


Nampar-nangdzad, a monastery in Alchi, 

W. Tibet ees as eee nas ook 
Namur pygmy fimts .. aN eae ioe 109 
Nanak, Sikh reformer ... i ooo «= OHA, GAD 
Nanda, a Thert ... ix eas ea wae 466 
Nandaungmya Min, k. of Pagan asi one O04 


Nandivarman Pallavamalla or Nandipdétta- 
YAIR ave re 231 f. 
Nanduttara, early incarnation of Sonuttara. 159 
Nan P’aya, Manuha’s temple in Pagan aoe 294, 
Nan-ti-po-tan-nd, GO. ves “ae ene oe = 


Naoni, Himalayan vil., has a Shirigul temple, 250 
Narada, a rishi eee 


is dee vie und ke 
Narada, a saint ... ea vss ils ewe 116 
Narain, Vishnu ... eee Kis re woe 244 
Naraka, k. aes ei sae me 276 f, 
Narapatisitht, Burmese prince, 221; k. ove 294 
Narathd, k. of Pagén ... a ae won 2O4, 


Narayana, character in a Telugu Vaishnava 
tale ies ax ie ‘ie ies 55 f, 
Narayana, Vishnu, g., 57; applied to Rama, 
151 f.; 182; name Goleta on Tiruman- 
gai Alvar wise ene 229 
Narendrayagas, translator of the Muahd-sasi- 
nupdtasubra — ees 
Nurin, riv, 


2a0 een @an 


aag ear tes 


Narsingh, Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu .., 244 
Nasnnw lah sidrat, in Kurram see 


see OL 
with, a nose jewel ies ies 206 we O94 
Nathaji, uncle of Sivaji Se sis 133 n. 


Nats, the thirty-seven, a Native account of 
them, by Sir R. C. Temple ... ans 217 £f, 
Nawraté, k. of Payvin ... ae 222, 225, 227 
nazar, 2 GConsecrated child bes ie ‘0 OOD 
meepor, winth hh’pot, ACkCONS s+. eee » 268 
Nevapataim, 178 ; Buddhist temple, aesteascd: 229 
Neyritos o Vere by Wm. A. Reed, book- 
NOLICe ss Sig? a2 


Nelvéli, scene of a a eines victory, Nemneli.. 231 


ao@g eco oan 


Neolithic age and pygmy flints ... 189 f., 198, 195 
Nero . ee ee a axe wee OOO 
Neshira, a demon ‘ie oe 250 
Neydbadisitha, a Burmese prince... vee 221 
Neganti, emp. of China ws. re dsc 41 n. 
Ngan-yang Hen, Buddhist Chinese layman... 8 


Nga Tindaw, father of Muhdgirt Nat... 218, 222 
Nga Tindsé, for Mahdetri Nat ... ie BLO 4, 22) 
Ngazishin, a Burmese Nat, Kyawazwa ... 217, 221 
Nigrodha, monk, and Agéka 


wae oo §«=>»-s L858, 164 
Nikdyasaigraha, the, date of ... v7 oe 158 
Nilakantha, commentator a eh ree By c 
Ning hia, ancient Hiachu ... ae we 42 
Nirodhi, the obstructor... sak tie ee BS 
nishdn, Chuhré marriage gift ... vee woe 86 
Nishkalank, tenth incarnation of Vishnu ... 244 
Nitimdrgga, Ganga k, ... re ne vos 129 
Nityishodasikdrnava, quoted, on Tantric 

witchcraft sis esa ae one orld, 


Nivritti, a state ... ane es swe. BG 
Niwar, character in the Gaja Legend... we 152 
Notes on some Frontier Shrines, by Lal 
Shah, Bannu LO ff. 
Notes on Female Tattooing from Ootaca- 
mund, by B. A. Gupta, F.Z.8. da 269 £. 
Nowgong, Nocunn coo 174 
Nubra, near Lad&kh .., os vee whe 00 
Nyaung-gyin, a Burmese Nat... ee §«=217, 222 
Nyima-rnam-rgyal, k. of Khalatse, inscrip. of, 


eoa esa aba e600 


460 aao oeeo 


240; seals of, 241; or Nyima-mgon, 325; 
hymn to eo ses sia S54 woe OOD 
Nyizla-phug, cave monastery, N.-W. of 
Saspola, in Tibet ae sie vee B02 
Nyoma, mchod rten at... ave ee 331 n, 
oars re ist ‘ie see ae bau OL 
Odysseus ... ie di ‘is - 19 
Oémokadphises, a RaahAna ge a. 40, an AG 
Of Vicissitudes of Things, essay by Bacon, 
mentions the Oxydrakai ... ses sve BOG 
Ojadipa, for Lanka eg bes - 158 


Okkalabd, kingdom in Burma... tse, “2L9, 227 
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Om, Pranava, 53; Devanigari letter ... 243; 284 


onpos, Tibetan astrologers —... wee vee 2hO 
Ootacamund and tattooing .«. ai 269 f. 
Oram Caball, tn. in India bas ve we tS 


Oram Zeeb, for Aurangzéb. 182, 133,135, 137 £, 
140, 168 f., 171 


Orissa, Ou-tch’a, kingdom — eee ‘ee Sway “2 
Ormous, on the Persian Gulf... see ves 169 
Ogadhipati, the moon ... woe see wee LEY 
Osbucks, Uzhbegs, g. v. s a wee 172, 175 E. 
Osiris, the sun ... owe eel su 11] £. 
Oudh eee ee ee ai ava eee ABD 
Oxinden, Sir G., BE. I. Co.’s servant ... 171 n. 


Oxus, the Vankshu, riv. ove coe 183 36, 38 
Oxydrakai, the Kshudrakas, a kingless nation, 
290; 335 £, 
ozha, a weight 0. ee ee ice 122 n, 
pa, Devanagari letter ... ane ve. 289, 511 
paddles... eee eee ‘ve ees ee 


Padma-bké-btang, Tib. historical work vse DOU 

Padmawatt, mother of the Budh-rap incarna- 
tion of Vishnu ees ie wee vee Q4ek 

pdgjama, trousers eee eve ove ‘ates. “ee 


Pagin, tn. in Burma, Buddhist mission to, 
212; 218, 222; temples in ... 293, 294 and n. 
pagodas, pedegogs, 187; 212; in Pagin ... 293 
pagri, turban — ess ss ove isd ee 20 
Pahlavas, a people sae si “ai coo 00 
Painch, Panch, Panchayat, governing body 


among the Chuhras ... ooo eee 85, 59 
Pakhan, 11 Burma fas es ee 226 
pakolam, tank, a tattoo mark «. eee aie BOP 
Pakpattan, in the Paijab, contains relics of 

Bawé Farid ses ea cee seo 900, 802 
Paleolithic man and pygmy flints .. 193,195 


Palestine, 131, 168, 203; and pygmy flints... 189 


Pallava ascendency in 8. India vee = BD-—2.32 
Paln4d limestone, of which are the Amaré- 
vati sculptures ne ose see eco AOD 
Palugaundars, Herbalists, and tattooing .. 259 
Panbyi, daughter of Shwé Nabé Nai vee ALD 
Panchada&i, a mantra see ive ak eae BOD 
Pan-ch’ao, author of the Han Annals ieee Od 
panchisatkalah, alphabetic letters «.. one O12 
panchpdalé, a box having five divisions woe AI? 
Pandavas, 88; andthe Kauravas «. six, LEZ 
Pandrajaini, wife of Bharata ... - us Oa 
Pandukabhaya, k. of Ceylon ... sis vos LOY 
Pangsir, riv. oe is ene sa we «(45 
Panini, grammurian oo ses ae ° Sbe be 
Paijdb, under Kanishka, 47; a disputed 
succession in Chamba, 152; snecession 


custom among the Sikh Chiefs, and ruling 


: Pai abi language, 


families of the Hill ee 233, OO 
legends, 300 ff. ; titles 394 


a bibliography of, by G. A. 
Grierson, 0. I. E., 65 ff.; Love Songs in the 


Lahnda dialect, by Jindan, contributed Ly 
| HLA. Rose... iene faae sis vee t, 
| pensébis, anklet ... ise ‘is se agar ate 
Pan-yung, Chinese writer, 124 A. D. en ee 

Paonuno Pao Kanhpki Kapano, legend on 
Kanishka’s coins —... as eo vost 
Piradas, a psople ste A er oo. (18 
Perak kama, a general . oa se ove LOD 
Parakkania, k. ... ah se ses nea LOO 


Parakkamabihu the great, k.of Ceylon 1605 £. 
Parakrama Pandita, author of the Singh. 


| version of the Thitpavarirsa vv. ee ow 100 
| Pardkrama Bahu, k, oe. bee te vee QE 
| pardkridys, a sweetmeat ne bee iy? OE 

puranvavila, ‘precious tree’? se. one gy 


| ParaméSvara Vinnagar of Kanchi, -hrine a. 233 
| ParameSvaravarman, a Pallava, 125; II. ... 96 


Paras Rim, cult, in the Sirmar State... 242 &. 
Paras Ramji incarnation of Vishnu ... wre DEL 
| Parasurima, bow ate one we «=»: 63. BHS 
| Pde, BELAY — see ee ave oo we. Be 
LST a Spb: aes eee a aa | ee oO 
Pariahs, and tattcoing .. eee See ove BOL 


Purijitamundjart or Vijgayasri, a Natika, 
edited by &. Hultasch, Ph.D., notice of... 205 
Parsdtampurl, birthplace of the Budhviy 


incarnation of Vishnu “ns ie ie “OES 
Partha, ancestor of the Chuhrds ase su 38 
Parthia, An-Si ss. See abe wes a0, oS 
Parthians or Arsak a. sve vr we OE 
Parthuva, tn., P’an-tou, cap. of An-si woo OD 
Parvati, goddess sae vs we «6s 8, BS 
Parvati Parinaya. by R. V. Krishnamacha- 

riar, book-notice wae ‘ne ies gad 2D 
Patala, the infernal regions a. Ne os = O83 
Patalaldka, kingdom of the giant Bali Chak- 

ravartl ... oe ‘ini “ea ae we «(OY 
Pataliputra, cap, of Magada, 3 andn, 10; 

19; and Kanishka ... sae aa vee ES 
Patin, or MAmin zidraf, m the Tochi 

Valley ... ses see bas ace we 12S 
Patani, in the Malay Penin. ... va Y8, 115 
Patanjali, on idols in India ... ies wee BOG 

| pethiet, & OUST se. ces o 851 and n., 252 

Pashde, Chuhr& subdivision  ... iz aie: ee 
Patl howhuayd temple, in Pagan er ee 
Patigia, titiss JD sec ae is ie we OE 
Patna, to. Pantanau ... oa ry oa 
Pattamy:, dauwhter of Shwé Nabé Nat . wie 


Pattans, Puthins, 132; or Rohillas ...deaf , ifs 


pattar, ear jewel vo ves bos oo eS 
Paunglaunyg, riv. in Burma .. ig ver Bad 


876 
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Paurnagiri, Pirnagiri, mt. oe ai ‘ie. 220 
Pecou, Picou, a priest «u. re aie . 268 
Pegu bce ass 
penaga, wood used in abe pate building. 109 
penak, wood used in Malay boat-building, 


10%, 107, 109 | 


Penelope ... re es ve we ~ 119 | 
penjujap, a Malay bate, eve oo. 98 £8, 104 
Pennine pygmy flints, and the Indian, 188 f.; 
probable origin ‘i ‘a sid ae 193 
Perak, in the Malay Penin. ... i » 105 | 


perepat, wood used in Malay ioanlane: tee A 


Periy Alvar, date of was se des soi DOS a 
Permalu temple .. ne ave eis 180) 
Persia a uae oe 131, 168, 203 | 
Persiphone a 63 sae: 
Peshawar, 37; cap. of Kanishka Lue sae 4 
Péy Aivar, cere of ae eae 228 | 
Phallic symbols and Tantric liter dan @, 258 f.3 
worship in India ioe ive ‘aero 


Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of 1, aa jie oo 
Phradates II, 


Phraotes, k, 


e668 ooo 50 eoa Pas 16) 
phil, forchead Snel on i aie coe «(4 
phuldi, acacia C20 aeo pee 90 ry) 309 
phulkiré, a shawl... een ooo a00 R6 


phurkré, rice thrown during a See ere coe «9S 


Phyiling, in W. Tibet, monastery at... vee 330 
ivi Mes, Ladakhi, living sacrifices.. 75—77 
Pi-cha-men, Vaiéravana, a genius ee. ae 


pichh-lagg, child by a former husband, 152 


and n.; pictorial symbols for gods... 265, 267 | 
Pien-yi, border tribes sis sis te. | 
plercers, flint fakes found in France... 188 ff. 
Pierpoint, M, H, de, on pygmy flints, 189; 

on Swiss cave-dwellings a. ww 190; 192 | 


Pilava, Pi-lo-fo, city 


008 aga ee ceo 20 
Pinddinda, microcosm 


one ave oe 206, 285 
Pinlé, in Burma ace oes ace pee aoe 921 
Pirin Kalyar, in Sahdranpir ... oes ove 146 


Pir Chhété,a Chuhra ... 


pit, a stool ene — oe §=92 | 
Pir Panch, head of a Panchayat ais we «85 
Pir Rimdin zidrat in Kurram 119 £, 
Pir Sibiq zidratin Kurram .,. 119 £. 
Pishtdpura, tn. in India aes or ve 298 | 
poem, to a sate a. ase sea oe 129 


Polycarp’s (St) tonal. as a Muhammadan 
G@Yave 2. ay ses avs 

Pépa, mt., in Burma ... 

Pordnatthakathd, name 
Mah4varnga, 


oe = 56 
218 f,, 225 
of the original 


eee Sos 


os 860 oon 160 i. 
past, pest, poppy- chetde. es oae tee 135 nu, 
potissé, sweets oe eee geo one nee 86 
pottery fragments in Vindhyan caves. 187 


and n,, 194 £, 


age 292 | 


Par thian k, 820 o60 oo ay) i 


e086 @60 aoe 83 | 


| Poygai Alvar, date of ... ove a ea Us 
ee a en ee ee: 
Prajipati, ¢ ; is 256, 261 
| Prajipatis... ve as Sie ae ea D0 
| Prakrit Words occurring in Pischel's ‘* Gram- 
matik Der Prakrit Sprachen”... Appendix, 
9§3-—120 
Pranava,Om ... se8 oe aus we 53 
| Prome, Srikshastra, 211, 212; ancient Thayé- 
khettaya sn wee . 219 
Prishtd, an ancestor of ie Ohubras.. ae 88 


Pratt, M. T., an Englishman at the Cont of 


Ayaka 5 des dee tet ..106 and n. 

| Pravarasena, I, and Il., Vakatakas ... (125 
Privati, ¢. dies ‘ua sale F 253:-, 

| Pernt, a, state ae es we OO 


| Prester John’s Country, visited by R. Bell, 


182,174 and n., 175, 210; 299 


| Priaulxs, My., on the writings of eigen O06 
| Prinsep, J., on Hindu coins, 274 ; 


the alphabet 
of the Asdka edicts, 818; the Greek and 


Sanskrit alphabets... ss . 316 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ... ie ne 274 
pudeh, wood used in Malay boat-building .. 109 
ptja, word of Chinese origin ss. wis ge 12 
Pijdvali, the, date of... ek we 153, 166 
Pulahaégrima, forest near the Gandah riv. ... 53 
Pulakegin, I. and II1., Chilukyas sp . 125 
Paraba, an ancestor of the Chuhrias... sa? 0D 
puran, pounded pulse oo. sme ooo ee OL 

| Purane, in Tibet.. mys an nee oS 
Purav Rishi, fates of the Fish siemnation 
of Vishnu sisi des ae ioe woe DAL 
| Purig Tib. Burig, tn. .. oe ‘a9 we 2 
| Purusha ... ase sue sis . 201, 266 f, 
Pushkalivati, cap. of Kanishka dee rans 
P’u-ta, district, and Kozulkadphises... wee A 
Putet,tn.in Burma ... sea as oss 225 
Pyemy Flints, by V. A. Smith, I, CS. ... 185 #f, 
Pytsawdi, k, of Pagiin ... oa re ove ADO 
Qabul, tn, se ues Se Sea see BOG 
Qaz Khél, a Kurram sept ree es 
va, Devanagari letter es. ‘ae « 286 £., dll 
| vabbana, tambourine — ae. ‘ioe or cos Otek 
Raghbir Dé6, of Jammt bus ase Bak 
vahan, Burmese, a celibate monk vee 268 
Rai, Pafijab title... » ood 


Rainka Ji, wife of Jimdaggan Rishi, 242 n, 
mother of the Paras eae incarnation 
of Vishnu 244 f, 
Rajadhiraja, a Chola, fell at ahs battle of 
Koppam sve vee 200) 


869 ase oan 


O46 eae aoa 


INDEX, 37 


RAja Jai Singh wee ane 


iss we Oe 

Rajé Karn, a Brihman, founder of the 
Soéui Bhunniar Chuhras ... ees aur 02 
Rajaméhéndra, a Chola ... cua. - ieee 230 f. 

Rajaraja IL, bis inscriptions and the date 
of Tirumangai Alvar... ve ies « 230 
Rajaratndkara, the, date of ... ase 153, 167 
Raja Taranginé, and the Ladakhikings ... 144 
Réjdvali, the, date of ... 158, 167 
Rajéndra, a Chola és as ive - 230 
Rajputana pygmy fimts vee oes » 185 
Rajyavardhana, I. and II. . 125 


Rakshasa, a, k. Chitrakétu... oe aes) 
Rakta Bahu, a Htina Yavana ... ree . 297 


gL, YESIN oe das ses . o55 and n, 
Rama, Q. oo was ane ses 129, 15], 167 
Ramafifia-désa terra-cottas es aoe aoe 08 
Ramanija, Hindu reformer «. wee 230 
Ramayya, governor of Banavase under 
Vikramadditya VI, ... be wie a 30 
Rambha, an apsaras .., one ose we «99 
gambhé, a plaintain tree ase = wwe 59 
Ramdin zidrat, im Kurram see eve 120 £. 
Rangoon . a ae eee abe 7 0G 
Ranja, a fatigue lover . aig 310 n, 
Ranjit Singh of Tanta ids ais vee O24 
vanyoskeret?, blessings ... is - 201 
Rashpouts for Rajputs, Genties eo lod, 172, 176 
Rashtrakitas and Chalukyas ... we «280, 282 
Ratti, Chuhra subdivision er ave eer 08 
vatt?, a weight vs. ave ae ooo O47 and n. 
yaulini, for roln ie = . 268 
Ravi, riv. is 2906 f., 309 
Read, Mr. C. H., on pyeny flints  ...189, 191 f. 
Becan, Arakan .. oe 184 and n., 135 


Reindeer period of S. F ance, and pygmy 

flints ese » 193 
Religion of the padi Paice: by. 6 ie 

Dr. C, P. Tiele, contd. from Vol. XXXTYV,, 

p. 66 ase eee ee ave eee 196 ff 
Rema wee 200 
Rhinoceros age aaa oe Hints oo» 189, 193, 195 
Rinchen-bzangpo, Buddbist monk 330 ff, 
Riwa pygmy flints, 186; and ancient draw- 

ings eee see aes 
Rizé Quli, a Mogul ee ee rere ai) 
Roch, Mr, Englishman at the Court of 

Aurangzeb, 134 and n., 188 ff.; 17landn, 

177 and n. 
rochana, yellow pigment es. aes ico | ALT, 
Rock inscriptions of Mulbe, by A. H. Francke, 

"2 ff.; rock-paintings in Vindhyan caves... 
Rodhini, the obstructor Ses ce 
Rohillas, Pattans ? ees .. 185 and n. 
Rohri, tn., 182 n., 136 n.; or Al‘ta’naut ... 178 n. 
Rohtas, Fort in the Pafijab ... we 305 


194 


187 
woe te 


é 


ere em anaes 





tte pee I AO re 


Rokhsanaka, cap. of the Sacae oa See 0 


rolin, roolin, raulini, a Buddhist monk one 208 
répnd, Chuhra marriage present oe §=— 86 
rosary, the, in Burma ... isk . 212 
‘ru, eru 104 n. 
rudder ss. atte cae oP . 100 
Rudra, g. «+. - eye 959 f. 
Rudrasena, IT, aa IIt., “VakAtakas . ae 425 
Ruskin on the restoration of monuments ... 127 
$a, sa, Devandgari letters 288, 311 
sabang, Malay sail es sya one . 104 
sabhdwah,awarning ... a ‘ie 2 30D 
Sabu, in Tibet ... see ve C4 


Sacae and the Sok, 33 ff.; conquered by 
Alexander the Great... she sea we «686 

Sacareu, Sankrat, master of a convent we 268 

Sadik Isfahani ... ate aay saa 18 n. 


sifd, turban ‘se. “90 
Sagala Thera, founder of the Bagdlivas . 166 
Sdgalikas, a Buddhist sept ... ies . 298 


Sagaliyas, Buddhist sept ce ee «=>: 159, 166 
Sagara, k.. a ig sh ‘ies a D2 
Shadows a ‘Paaaavs 2 . 182 
Sahaj Rishi, teacher of the Bardh- “hp i incar- 
nation of Vishnu ee oo DAA 
Sahaj-rap Rishi, teacher of ine 10th incar- 
nation of Vishuu oe O44 
Sahansar-bahu, Dinav, slain oy is Parag 


Ranji incarnation of Vishnu 2 244 
Sabaéranpur and the Yaudheya coins... . 290 
Sahasanka, k. o.. one ar ees - 268 
Sahnsar-bahu, Raja ies aes eo 242 n. 
Sahdétré, Chuhra subdivision ... ‘ie 82, 85 
Saif ’Ali zidrat, in Kurram ... aie wea 128 
sails “a ss 98, 100 
Sairibha, a enien is sas » 289 
Saiva cults, of Shirigul or Sinewsl and Mahd- 

su, in the Panjab age ose ase 240 ff. 
Sai-wang tribe ... 34, 36 f. 


Sakala ( Cakala ) city in he Paiijab ... seer 10 
Sakas, Cakas, 18, 30; 38 f£.; migrate south, 
36—40, 46 f. 
Sakastene, modern Siyistan ... 0 sve 87 
Sakka, g., appeared to Mahindra iad » 155 
Sakkar, tn. Milsa ... 132 n., 186 n., 178 n. 
Sakra, Cakra, recording angel of Buddhism, 
14, 211 
Sakti and Siva worship in the Tantric litera- 


ture ... 258—261, 263 f., 275—280, 312 £., 317 
Sakya dynasty «.. sie see ave sea LOG 
sdlagrdmas, petrified shells... see we «OD 
Salirdjakumara, son of k. Datthagamani «. 159 
gallékhana or Jain self-immolation vee 129 


Sis 





Salotgi pillar imscrip. re ie. 2 Satlaj, riv. = one 17; 290 
Salya ( Calya ), k. of the Naas bas x 17 f, | Satradru Gabradeds Satla} riv. ais we =? 
Samagalla or Moragalla a9 a . 159 | satthar, a couch . ae ¢ 310 and n. 
Samandh, with the mind ee 278 f. | Satyaldka, a Reaver ces see aide - 60 


Samanta-Pdsddiké of Buddhaghosa, date. 158, 164 
Sambhélanagri, birthplace of the 10th imear- 


nation of Vishnu oes coe DAA | 
Sarakriti, father of K. KAntidéva sais vee 52 | 
Samudra Gupta .. ses ve a 5293 | 
Sanaka, author of Purd anic fame we «= «8, 259 | 
Sanandana, author of Purdnic fame ... jug BOD || 
Sanatkumara, author of Purdanic fame... 58, 259 | 
Sdnche Khan, Afghan free-booter «.. we B24 
Sandabans, coins found in ave sa » 274 
sandhid, evening worship . 202 


sand-holes in Lincolnshire, and pyg aes flint 
finds ase wee so 
Sandhuhbipa (? } and Dastidarss II. or 
Sangha, Thaynka, priests se ons oo 
Sanghamitté, daughter of Aséka aa 
sanghar, the jand-tree pod we 340 n. 
Sanglihan, in the Patijaib, Shirieul temple at. 
Sangto Chakong, erected a stiipa at Saspola.. 


Sanid, in W. Tibet a2 aus si aoe O30 
Sankara, author .. ons wee “a 202 
SankarAcharya, Bikhined phalseolon vee 259 | 
Sinkhydyana, writer... sive ose see 201 


Sankrat, Sacaraeu, master of a monastery ... 268 
Sanskrit Lesebuch, by Von Bruno Liebich, 
book-notice ... cee was di one 184 
Sanskrit and Burmese Buddhism «.. 211 f. 
Sanskrit scrip. in Chigtan monastery, in 
Tibet, 330 ; and Greek alphabets, their 
similarity of form re ‘ 316 ff, 
pants” Rikh, reputed father of Bala Shah ,, 
Séradi characters in Tibetan inscrip. 
Sarihan, in the Jubbal State 


. 330 


Sdraka = Serica == China .. «. 41 andn, 
Sarasvati, riv. ... ‘is wee 18, 50 
saraya, seraya chempedak ae wood used 

in Malay boat-building saa aes . 109 
sarbdhla, bridegroom’s friend ... ‘eid “90 fF. 
sarbarah, substitute for the Pir Panch se OD 
Sargul, 246: for Shirigul aes 245 ff. 
saropd, serpaw,agarment a. cue e. 168 | 
Sar Prékarai Faqir, a saint as 120 f. 
Sarts & Soile ( Bois Laitrie Riviére) and 


pygmy flmt .. se veo oe 190 
Sarvakala, queen to Arjunavarman ... . 236 
Sarwardin sidrat in Kurram ‘ me ol 
Saryati, k., character in Telugu Vaishnava 


tale nen Ses es es ws 5k 
Saspola, in Ladakh, 76; ssbe sve 325 ff, 
Sdtavahana ( Citavahana ) hege;  eee a 


Sati, 116 ; pillars in Bundelkhand, 116 n.; aad 
self- tamed which is not sati ase 129 f. 


| Satya Vakya, Ganea k,... ae ate 


« 188) 
232 | 
268 | 
164 | 
| Scunthorpe, in baeGinshiees- ee my flints, 
250 | 
326 | 


| Semitic 


. B44 | 


. aol Pore n., 252 | 


Satydsraya Déva k. - 130 
eee 129 
Satyavat, husband of Savitri-Vrata, pane 

or Satyavan ... ses vee . 118 
Sauraséni dialect, in the Périjétamafijari ... 236 
Sau[rashtra], kingdom we §=.20 


Savitri-Vrata, the Scmhokam of he, by 


B. A. Gupte, F.Z.8. 116 ff. 
Savitur, Sk., the sun a. ses vee 119 
Sayina, commentator .. naa eee we 2ek 
Sayyid Khan, Sayat Cawne ... ne eee 203 

| Sawmun, k. of Pagan ... iw ei i220 
Scandinavia, 98,118 n.; harpoon heads ata. 193 
Scolotes, for the Saka ... a on coe «606 
Scotch Yard, Scotland Yard eo. 136 and n. 
scrapers, of flints... ‘ie toe - 188 


185, 187; compared with Vindhyan pygmies, 
189 £f., 198 
Scythians, early home of, 36; and Parthians. 39 


| sehrd, a garland . oa “fe ve w. 90 


Seidler, M., of ie Nantes ‘Minseui, on 
pygmy flints ... aT eae . 188 
Sejistan, tn., ancient Sakastene sus ise. 7 
Selangor, boats 97, 100, 103, 104. n., 114 
Self-Immolation which is not Sati, by 
Krishnasvami Aiyangar, M.A. 129 ff, 
influence on the Zarathushtrian 
reformation 196 ff, 


| Semitic and Indian aishabets: resemblance 


between . 316 
sendir, a powder... eee » Li? 
Senge sgang, vil, in Ladakh ... ses oes 4 

| Sengge-rnam-rgyal, k. of Tibet ose . 329 


Seng-yeu, writer .. i vee 9) v7) 
Serapull (? Saieone): 173; 0 or 1 Genapalle: 174 £. 


| seraya, wood used in Malay boat-building, 


105, 107 
Serica ( SAraka ) classical name for China. 36, 41 


Sésa, hundred-beaded cobra, 117; séédcha- 
palang, its bed es aes we 118 
Séshas (?) and Dantidurga it ae see 2S 
seth, a merchant.. ss sie - rw. 181 
set? sarén, white maaetard wes ds vee OOO 
seven, the number ‘ae ite eee . 197 
Sevenoaks, in Kent, scene of pygmy flint 
finds ex. “ “ae we. 189 


Shadga in Sirmar, 250; ald Shiy4 250 n,, 251 
shagun, Chuhra wedding custom  .. a, 95 


Shah, Abbas, Shaw Bash . 186 and n., 137 n. 
Shah Jahan, emp. . 132,133 and n., 185 f. 
Shah Muhammad, biographer of Bawé Farid. 300 
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Shah Shuja, Shaw Souia, son of the emp. 


| Singhalese, old, writing in an inscrip. aca 00 

Shah Jahan 138 £., 185 n., 136 and n, | Singora, in the Malay Penin., 98;  boat- 
Shah Suliman, Shaw Sollyman, k. of Persia, building in mn Se 101 f. 
137, 168 | Sion, vil. in the Rainks Tahsil ‘is ves, 252 
Shakarganj, title of Baw& Farid see 300 £. | Sipahr Shikoh, Son of Dara Shikoh .. 135 n. 
Shakin Algad, riv. in Wand .«. sis we 124 | Siri Méchavanna, k. of Ceylon ... 298 and n., 299 
shakkar, refined sugar «ee ies  S0L and n. | Siri Sanghabodhi, k, of Ceylon se we 167 
Shakya, name in Alchiinscrip. w. 332 | Siriy4 Dévi, wife of Bopparasa ve . 180 

Sha-lo-kia, Jen-kia-lan, monastery ... .. 41 | Sirmtr State, in the Pafijab, Hindu Cults in, 
ShankAstr, the Danava, 248; Shankhasdr, | 242 ff. 5 and titles ane Sus 334, 
slain by the Machh incarnation of Vishnu, 244 | Sirmtirt, o. ... ; age 252 
Shankh4wati, mother of the Macbh incarna- | Sisna, g. ees sed 262 
tion of Vishnu... PR . 244 | Sithd, prince of Kakhan see 926 
Shawal, place 1 in the Téchi Valley 120, 122 | Sittingbourne, in Kent, pygmy Sint ands at... 189 


Shaya, vil. in the Karli ildga, 246 f., and 
Shidga eee eee eee eeo 


Shen-tu, Sindhu, kingdom 38, 40, 44 | 
Sheranna, Frontier town . 122 | 
Shindaw, a Burmese Nat vis 217, 222 
Shin-gon, a sect ... a eT . 13 
Shingdn, a Burmese Nat 217, 227 | 
Shingw4, a Burmese Nat “es ew < 217,227 


Shinnémi, a Burmese Nat — 


Shin Starga zidrat, in Birmal... woe 124 | 
Shiraz, Serash, tn. ei we » 168 | 
Shirieul or Shrigul, Saiva oulee bee 245 ff. 
Suirima, k. of Khalatse, inscrip of . 238 f, 


Shrines, on the Frontier, notes by Lal Shah, 


Bannu .. eae se ue ne 119 ff, 
Shu-lé, Kashgar .. ove 34 f. 
Shu-lek or Sha- lek, Chinese fon Rastions wo 4) n, 
shuralbatdnu, peas, a tattoo mark wae 269 J 
Shwébyin Naungdaw, a Burmese Nat ... 217, 225 
Shwébyin Nyidaw, a Burmese Nat .. 217, 225 
Shwégtgy!i pagoda, 226; temple, in Pagan vee 2O4 | 
Shwénabé, a Burmese Nat 217 f,, 221 £. | 
Shwé Nawrata, a Burmese Nat oa O17, 220 | 


Shwésandaw temple, Pagan... aie 
Shwé Sitthin, a Burmese Nat, 217; or Thaté. 223 f. 


Sidlkét, and the Chuhras is ai 82 f. | 
Siam es » 101 | 
Siddattha, thé Buddha .. ‘ee ave Of 
Siddhanta-sdrdévali, wasted es 278 f. 
Siddhidaté, a title of Ganesh ... sa we 63 


Siddhra, an ancestor of the Chuhras ... coe 689 
Sie sing-yun @ writer «. sa 22 f. 
Sigeum, tablet of 
Sthalatthakathd, name of the arcana Maha- 
COMSH ses ove sae ‘ix . 160 f., 163 
Sikshdnanda (Ciksananda) Chinese author, 2, 
3 and n., 4, 6, 7 and n., 19 
Sinai pygmy flints finds és si 
Sinbyimyashin, k. of Hanthawadi 
Sindhunagara, Sin-tou, riv. 


Singapore, tn. + ase tee oe 98, 106 


| Sivdrchana Chandrika, work quoted... 


917, 219, 227 
| Skandavarman, a Pallava 


| skeletons found in Vindhyan grave-mounds. 


: Smith, Mr R,, an Englishman at the Court 
Shiyali, birthplace of Tirujiana Savibanda, 233 | 


wee 294 | 
| Sophoi, the Oxydracae ... aa 


gag 316 | 


: “a0, do | 
20a aee 224 
920 gee bee 20 : 


| Siva, g., in Telugu Vaishnava tales, 50, 52 f., 
250 and n., 251 | 


58 £, 63; 118; shrine, 126; 129; 243 7f,, 
247 n.; and Saffti, in Tantric literature, 
258 tf, 271, 275 ff. ; 312 


| Sivaji, Swagie, and the Hmp. Shah Jahan, 


132 and n., 188, 140; 170 
« 256 
Siyih-posh, people on the frontier of Kabul, 

18 n.; Hymn, quoted, 264; to Skambha.., 265 
sid re wee 12D 
Skardo, tn, near Dardistan a. see ee 


187 


of Aurangzéb... eve 134, 138, 140, 177 and n. 


| Smyrna, and the tomb of St. Polycarp wwe 308 
| So-ch’é, ancient Kashgar State ous 3p i. 
| Soént Bhunniar, Chuhraé subdivision ... we SR 
Sogdiana andthe Sse ... or ‘a 36 f., 
Sohagi Ghat, in the Vindhyas, pygmy flints 
from .,. is as — woe LOD 
Sok, the, and encahiea. by Miss C. Nicolson, 
MAR, axe a er, 33 f. 
| sokong, Malay sai see ae 104 n. 


Sonuttara and Nanduttara, and the collection 
of relics from the Great Tope, Ceylon .. 159 


(3) 
aoe age 33 
On 


| Sdrensen’s, Dr., Index to the names in the 


Mahabharata, Part IL, book-notice 
Spain, S., pygmy flints from ... 


cee AS4 
aoe 180 fs 195 


| Spenta Mainyush or Spentotema, epithets of 


Mazda eve we eee eee oo Qe 

| Sperkais, a tribe... oo ies ses sag-chee 
Spiegel, F. von, on Semitic infiuence in the 

Avesta oe ar is es 196 n., 197 n. 

| Spinwam, vil. in Kurram ane a 122 

| Spithug, Spe-thub, monastery in Ladakh ... 77 


Sravana Belagola Records, and the sallékhana 
ceremony ant ove 129 
Srichakra of Sringeri meat sae one 262 f., 284 
Sri Gul, story of, a variant of the Shirigul 
legend o. ee ies 100 ar 200 £ 
Srigupta, Origupta, monk 4. teres 


aoe oe 
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Srikshatra, for Prome ... ek sis set DA 7 
Sringeri matt or monastery . 284 | 
Sri Ra gunath, mantra of tee sea 242 £, 


Sri Ram Chandariji incarnation of Vishnu . 


Srirangam, home of Tirumangai Alvan, | 
temple ... sve oes ose ove 229—231 | 
Srigaili or Karnil, co., and Dantidurga I1.... 232 | 
Sri Singh of Chamba oe 152 | 
Sse, tribe, and Sogdiana ‘a5 ive 36 £. 
Steenbrugge, W. Flanders, finds of minia- 
ture implements at .. is va 290 | 
Sthanvisvara, Sk. for Thanésar, 125; Sthanvic- : 
VATA vee ess eee ee jee £20" 
Sthaviravada ee ies ive bis « 298 
stong-pon, inscriptions in Tibet eve O20, 327 ff. 
Stow-on-the-Wold in Yorkshire, finds of : 
miniature implements at... eee eres 0 
Strabo mentioned the Kshudrakas ... eee BOD 
stiipas, in Khalatse, 289; or chaityas, at | 
Saspola ee wise aie eve B25, BIS | 


Suan, riv., in N.-E. India ib ‘ue owe «=D 
Sudt, andthe Sakas.... an ‘ie oes «640 
Subhiti, Burmese Buddhist monk ... 
Succession, disputed case in the Chamba 
State, 152; custom among the Sikh Chiefs 
in the Pafijab, 253; customary law regard- 
ing it in the ruling families of the Patjab 


Hill States is ie bee eee ©. Do, ZO 
Suci-rasa (Cuci-rasa), a r7sht os. wis 13 £. 
Sudarshana, Vishnu’s bow es. sn wee 50 
Suddyah, in Upper Assam, and inscribed 

stone finds sit ve ae oe 246, 280 
sudhdsindhu, ocean of nectar ... wae vee 269 
Suei, Souei, Chinese dynasty ... wi 12, 23 
Suggala Dévi, wife of Kivara Lakshamana,... 130 
Suka, author of Purdnic fame eee ese 209 
Sukanya, character in a Telugu Vaishnava 

tale... dua re dl 
Sukrachar rya, guru to the sat Bali Cia. 

Varti os ove ae eee ow §=689 
Sulamani temple, Pagina ees si oon 294 


Sulimani, Shaw Sollyman, k. of Persia. 137 and n, 
Sultan Azam, son of Aurangzeb, 185 and n., 177 n, 
Sumatra vo. ‘ee ove ees 97, 102 
sumbreiro, summerre, an umbrella .. « 138 
Sumda, Buddhist monastery, in Phyiling, W. 
Tibet a. dun ox ante aus woe B00 
Sumeru, Ri-dbang-lhunpo, mt.in Tibet .., 333 
Sundaramurti Nayanar, probably contem- 


porary with Tirumangai Alvar cee 200 
Sung (Soung) kingdom ene vee ow = 
Siin-sien, cap, of Ki-pin ove ere oe =F 
Suraséna, in the Maharashtra Co, ,.. ee 020 
Siratissa, k. of Ceylon eee se ceo = ee 162 
Surjan, character in the GigA legend eee 152 
Surpakarua, title of Ganesh ... aes we «68 


1 244 | 


211 4 


ove 132 


Surratt, tn. ae pa a 


Sugruta, Sanskrit author . 281 
| Susundga, k. of India 160, 162 
| Sutlej, riv.” i oe ee ae Ag 
| Svadhishthana, Srd Sma re sy vee 264 
Svarga, heaven of Indra ne 52 £., 59, 180 
svasith, svastika or gammadion, 118 and n.; 274 f. 
Swagie, Sivaji ... sis 182 f., 140, 176 
| Swarn, caste of BalA Shah ES 343, 353 
| Sweden and the use of flints » 192 


Swémi, Hnamadaw Taunggyisbin, Burmese 
Nat eee saa = ae wwe 218, 292 


Swiss lake dwellings... <0 ». 190 and n, 
| Symbolism of the ees by B. A. 
Gupta ... ies so 9 116 ff. 
| Szu, Su, etc., for the Sék, q. V. sie oe ff. 
| ta, Devanagari letter ... ise oo. 290, 811 
| tabak, tray ane . one ec ieee 
Tabin Shwédi, Burmese Nat she ee. 20 228 
| téddn, an armlet... sey as Ses woo «=, 
+ Tadundat, vil., Kazunnain in Hanthawadt ... 219 
| Tagaung, in Burma, scene of Chinese Bud- 


| dhist missionary work ahs 0012; 218 £. 

| Ta~Hia, Bactria, conquered by the Ta-Yué-chi, 

34; 38; 44 

| Tailappa, ruler of Bandvase ... as wee 180 
takhtiaa, a neeklet iat ee ite von OF 
Takla-makan, desert ... set ue vee, LE 


Takshasilaé, Taksacila, or T'-tch’a-chi-lo, 17; 
Taksasila, perhaps Takshasila, 87; inscrip- 


tion in a pagoda at ... 44, 
tdla-patra, leaf of the teddy: salen aad the 

derivation of ‘talapoin’ — ase sa wee 267 
Tale of Human Sacrifice sis aes woe 142 


Tales of The Telugu Vaishnavas, by Mrs. I. J. 
Pitt 


‘s 48 £. 
Talapoin, talipoie, ‘Ge, wn ielasrenos Buddb- 


ist ecclesiastic vo. 00 eve . 267 
Lalapois, priests .. oe eos coe 292 
tamare, thamare, pee. a ites mark » 269 
Tambalas, people about Madura, and inten: 

ing oes oes one ese » 269 
Tambapanni, Lanka ... aks sae . 156 
tambélnéundra, Chuhra marriage gifts dea 90 
tdmbyd, water-vessel ... “ eve eee 117 


Tamralipti, port on the BH. saat of India ... 21 
Tanguts, Mongol tribe, and Kanishka ... 42, 46 
Tanjore District, and Tirumangai Alvar ... 229 
Lanka (?) kingdom and Dantidurga IT. . 232 
Tannet, k, of Pagan, or Tibyisaung, Burmese 
Nat as. ves ave 220 
Tannis, Tochi Valley tribe es ove 122 
T’an-tou, cap. of An-si . sea dan oe §=689 
Tantric literature, 255 ; or oleae, and Hindu 
hieroglyphics, 258 f.; probable date of texts 
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\ and cult, . 60 ff; and the representation of 
_ gods by pictorial symbols, 265 ff. ; hierogly- 
_ iphics eae the: ee a 282 ff., 


311 ff, 
Tao-chi, writer  ... oe eae ee Aodan PET 
Tara, the green, Tibetan goddess... ear DOL 
Taranatha, historian < us 


oe Khan, Mogul enn 45 ‘ihe 

« Court of Persia : ade ‘se ‘as 136 n. 
Tarim basin, Chinese Central Ase os 39, Ot, 40 
T’a-san-mo-t’o, Mahasammata, a Deni 13 


tash, to cut ' wee wus ee . 201 
Tathagata, nirvdna of .« ie ies 41 —43 
Tatta, port on the Indus ' ... -168 and n., 178 


Tattooing, female, in Ootacamund, notes by 

“ B, A. Gupte ... oe asi ss 269 f. 

Taungmagyt, Burmese Nat ..; 217, 219, 221 

Taung-ned (Tonghoo) in Burma ... 

Taun-ngd Shin Mingaung, Burmese Nat, 
, 217, 220 


Taungihtest k. of Pagan sce . 294, 
Tawadéntha, a advan. aK. oe 218 
Taw Sein Ko, Mr., on Pagan mnseriphions: "294, - 


Taxila, and the Gakas, 33; and: Apollonius, 
Taylor, Isaac, and the Devanfigari alphabet, 258 f, 
Taydkpyémin, k,of Pagdn a... dav vee 204: 
Tche-kuan, a writer  ... he aa ae. ho 


Tche-yen, a monk aes aes cae ase, SEP 
Tchu-Fa-hu, Chinese writer 4. es 14, 23 
Telingas, Tellingays, co. is ‘8 ae 2104 
tellopoys, 168; and talapoin, q,v. 167 f. 
Telugu Folklore, 31 f.; Vaishnavas, tales 

of, 48 ff.; Nursery Songs and Catches ...150 ff, 
Telugus des o eae a 2el || 
Tenatt, or Gandikét wits oes 17d | 
Téogré, Chuhré subdivision .. 2 awe 82 | 


Tentachauxs, in France, finds of neolithic 
ARES, &e, o% at eae aco eon 


Teu-bkrashis-od-mtho, temple in Leh, now 


called Ti-serru ae Ue 
thabyé twigs, used at festivals of the Bavaiese 

Nats ... wee eve eee . 218 £,, 221 | 
Thagya, Burmese Nat ... ee cae O17 f. | 
thél,a platter .. aes re Sas coo «OK | 
Thal, vil.in Kurram ... ‘ide 119, 121 | 
‘Thalun Mindaya, k. : ... isa eve DAO | 
Thalwails, Kurram sept... ave 119, 121 | 
Thamaindaw, k. of Okkalaba ... dae 219 
Thana, vil, in the Pafijab me es vee 249 | 


Thandawgan, Burmese Nat ~... 
Thanésar, in the Pafijab, derivation and 


spelling, 125 f.; and Indian ‘ Half-Heads’. 213 | 
Thappay-anka Gate, in Pagdn to s 218] 
Thairawadi, k. of Burma ie as 217 n. | 
‘Thatbinnyfi temple, Pagdén  ... ass woe 294 


| Thayékhettay’, Prome 
| Thaynka (Pali), for Sangha, a pr iat 


920,228, 296 £. | 


| Theory, A 


| Theraputtibhaya, a none de 


vce 190 | 
tenure pachaka, sacred Re a Aatioo mark, 269 | 


| Thiparama Dagoba, in ihe Mahé Vihavs re 


vos 217, 220 | 
| thwaresh, taksh, toaksh, creation 


Thatén aes by eae k. of Pagin, 
212; and the Tooth Relic “ag sui 297 
219, 292 
0 208 
The Contest between Fever and Itch, pale. vee 180! 


The Coolie and the Jinn, a tale ese 145) 
The Danger of offending a Poet, a tale » 1381 
| The Elephant and Vishnu, a tale . asf, 
The Fate of the Thieves,-a tale ee ey, 
The Hunter and the Deer, a tale. ow L435 


The Hunter and the Doves, atale ... aya. “Ok 


The Julaha and the Mouse, atale ... » 179 

The King and his Clever Guard, a tale » 212 

| The Modest Weaver, atale ...  _ se owe 149 

The Omen of the Pandavas, a tale Paes Usher 

| The Origin of Ganga, a tale ...  - ss i 02 
The Rant and her Lover United in Death, 

atale ww. © cae . 148 

The Riddles of the ictee, a fats. See » 149 

The Saint who brought the Rain, a tale wo 183 

The Shib:.oleth of the Musalmin, atale .. 191 


The Sibi King and the Bird,atale ... we «88 


| The Story of the Fifth Avatira, VAmana,a tale. 59 
336 | 


The Vale of the Two Thieves ... a 147 
| The Two Blind Men,atale ... oes LAG 
| The Virtue of Charity, a tale ... ‘us oe Lit 

The Wiles of Women, a tale ... sa slg 


Thénzt, k. of Pagan ain nie oo 226 
A, of the Dsvanieat nae by 
ww200 200 H., O11 i. 


120 joni Og 


R, Shainasadtry : 


| Thessaly and flint instruments aay os 1D} 

| Thihathd, founded Pinlé, in Burma ... ia 21 
mThinemos-gang, vil. in Ladikh 740, 
Thinlégyaung, k.of Burma ... jet roe DTS 


Thirimahajéyyathh, afterwards Governor of 
Myawadi, wrote an account of the thirty- © 
seven Nats... Sia i we | aoe 

thidd, mock combat as. ‘as i » 249 


| mTho-gling, temple on the Upper Sutlej]_ ... 77 
| Thomas, Mr., and the Devanagari alphabet, 253 f, 
| Thoénban Hl4, Burmese Nat 


217, 219, 227 


Three Gems, Buddha, Dhamma, &c. .. . i 
| Thse-dbang-rnam-reyal, or Chowang-nam- 
gyal, k. of Ladakh ... ask ~ 73,330 


Thse-dpag-med, probably a summary of the 
doctrines of bTsongkhapa, written in his 
own blood see 76 £. 

297 

Thitpavamsa, the Pali and Singhalese, date _ 
of roe = 155, 158, 166 

Hes Yeas ol 

Tiamat, Babylonian Titan... ee =197, 201 

Tibet, N.,and Kanishka, 46 ; under a Ladakhi 
k., 73; 118n.; Archeology in.,g.v...237 ff, 

, 325 ff. 
























Tibetan inscriptions, 239 and n.; illustration Freta Yuga an ee Bi Ger ty 


a 7 7 » ‘ 4 wyers ° c ~ 86 O4 
f the Yaudheya tribal organization, 290 ; tréwar, Chuhréa marriage presen : 

ee ae in maorip. ee ve j w» ool | Tribhuvanamalla Vira Somésvara, k. see 430 
Tibetans, Central, in Ladakh, 753 in Khalatse, 238 | tribulwm, still used in Greece ... sas coo 194 
Tibydsaung, Burmese Nat .. +. 21%; 225 | Trigurta,mt. ... tee we 48 
Tibydsaung Madaw, a Burmese nat .. 217, 225 | Trimal Naik, nGracdals ‘Nayaka of Madura, 
Tien chu, India, 40; or Shentu se ee q. Vs Bs ue i ws 175 n., 176 
Tienne de Loup, in France, find of neolithic Ty iyitaka oe eve a “ee vee ecole? 
axes, &c., ab. a ea ase « 190 | Triplicane, tn. .. ae isi i we 232 
Lika fa amnament = ove woo ae 309 | Lripuropanishad and Tantric tradition. 961, ! 
tiles, of glazed terra cotta, in the Ananda 275 £,, 280 


Temple, Pagan ave eve ves wee 293 | ‘Ps’ang-hie, traditional inventor of the Chinese 


tilkan, a tray and cup w. ae ve ws 93 | SHE i. tes Soo cee O18) 
Timmenagg, forTirumala Nayakka of Madura, | Tsapari, name in an Alchi imscrip. on 339. 
! _ 175 and n., 176 | Tsongkhapa, Buddhist reformer... ‘ie OL 
Tingmogang, mThing brang, &e., vil. in 76, 77 and n, 

Ladakh .. “aie a ses we hand n. | Ts’ong ling, mts.. aie te a ee 1D 
Tirujiana Sambanda, Saiva sage, and Tiru- Tsung ine, mts. in Cent. Asia oe 39, 43 

mangai Alvar .. ose ooo 232 f. | Tukharas, Z'ou-kie-lo, a people oe LL 
Tirukkéttiyar Nambi, & Tamil writer and Tu k’in, Chinese general ee ‘us ies 38 

preceptor of Ramanija tee ee, 200 | tulsi, plant wes re soe oe aie 118 
Tirumalaikkolundu Pillai, a Saiva antes ee 228 | Tu-mi, Kao-fu, Jabeu Pr ovince ie ooo 4D fi,’ 


Tirumala Nayaka, of Madura, Timmenagg 
[Trimal Naik], g. v. v0. we §«=s._s ns LF. 176 
Tirumalisai Alvar, date of — as. sae ove 228 
Tirumangai Alvar and His Date, by S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. w 228 ff. 
Tir umangaimannan = = Tirumangai Alvar ... 229 


tumult, grave-emounds, in the Vindbyan | 
Valleys... es ie ove sb ers 187: 
tind, Charms — ese aa see we soe BOG 
Tungabhadra, riv., in which the Chilukya ! 
Ahavamalla Sémésvara took his life wo» 129 
Tung Hia, country see 


eed 02a aed 42 

Tirunaraiyir, near Kumbhakonam, visited by Turks invaded Ladakh .. see or TT ee 
Tirumangai Alvar ses oes w- 229,231 f. | Turushka, a race ae ie oes owe OF 
Tiruppas Aiwar, date of =» a. avenue 228] Tyashtri, o. nnn ves tte ate nee BGR 
Ti-serru, present name of the Teu-bkrashis- Twashtr, g. ae sve vse 197 a. 


od-mtho temple i eek Sam Sa. 
Tishi, a low caste rT ae ‘ea baa hE 
Tissa, k, of Ceylon, 158, 164; or Tishya eve 295 
titles among the ruling families in the 

Petyab Hill States se. si is ove Oad 
To ’Aru, achief of Selangor, after whom is 
named a Malay boat... ‘ie wee 104 and n. 
tobacco, is it indigenous to India, by V. A. 

Smith .. des ii aa ose ese GOS 
Tocharer, a tribe ae ees su 8 
Tochi Valley,shrines, ¢.v., 122; Sail the Daurts, 


who shave one eyebrow, &e. ». 213 and un. 
todar, an anklet . 


Tyana, home of ipalleaas wee ose coe BOO 
u,Devanagari letter 0. ase wo «= OS OLE 
Udaya Chandra, general under Nandivatman 
Pallavamalla ... sie aes vee woe Dod 
Udé Chand, Raja of Katéch .. soe sve 200 
Udyana, Ou-tchang, co., Swat... ee noeOy OF 
Ujjain observatory se ne eee wee dod 
Ul cave, in Jubbal cies see ate veo 247 
Umar Aga, Muhammadan saint. ..- vow B24 
Unmanah, the mind going up... one 278 f. 
Upachchhandoha se vee oe we ol 


ad a6 vou Goe 130 Urasa, co, aoe eee oom gag aoe $5 
Todas and tattooing ons oe vee vee 270 | Urgun, place on the Frontier “iss veo LES 
okra, a basket ree ae ree wee «- 93 | Uruveld, near Buddha GayA ... ene ewe 165 
Tondaradippodi, an Alvar, date of ... vee 228 


Urva, soul of the kine ... 


e ao bag! wee 201 
ushira, camel .,. 


Tonghoo, Taung-ngu, in Burma... 220, 293, 296 sia see ves 14 ff 


Tooth Relic, the, legends of the ew 225, 297 £, 


Ushtrava, co. we ot ies es adel 

topkhdna, artillery, top conney Sei oe 179 | usij, minstrels 0. eee ois eee 201 2. 

Travels of Richard Bell and John Campbell, Usun, Usiun, atribe .. - ees oe OO 

in the Hast Indies, Persia and Palestine, Uttaravihdra Mahdvarsa,. tie. ws we 161 
1654.— 1670, by Sir R. C, Temple. 131 £,, 


Uttaravihdratthakathd, the  ... ae 161 f. 
Uzana, k. of Pinlé eee ada woe oe 224 


Uzbegs, Osbucks, Muhammadans .. 172, 175 £ 


168 ££, 203 ff. 


Trengganu, inthe Malay Penin, ... ... 103 


INDEX, 
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va, Devanagari letter ... 
Vachissara, author of the Singh, Thipavamsa. 166 | Vikrama era, date of ... saa 30, 47 
| Vikramaditya VI., a Chalukya vee see LO 
| Vindhyan pygmy flint finds, 185 f.; grave- 
mounds, and the Scunthorpe finds, 187 f£., 


oe veo 226 fF, 311 


Vaddhamdana, tn. in Ceylon ... er ee 456 
Vadibhasirhha, author of the Gadyachinta- 
mani, &c. Sige ae = sie. | age BOO 
Vahikas, a people es a ee 
wairdgya, asceticism 0 00 = ews ise. 200 
Vairamas, apeople a ‘a8 or ae 8 
Vairaméghan, title, an explanation of 
‘Chakravarti’ ... asi ee see vse 202 


WaidAli, Vaicdli, tm, svete we 


Vaishnava tradition regarding Tirumangat 
Alvar and Tirujilana Sambanda .. ese 292 
Vaishnava opinion on relative positions of 


Vaishnavism in §S. India, history by 
Gopinatha Rao ane ‘ive os ‘as. 220 
Vaishnu Dévi, among the Chuhras .. see 040 
Vaisravana, Vaicravana, or Pi-cha-men, a 
GENIUS veo or ee oe sa iva eek 
Vaitasa ees ee se we oss . 265 | 
Vajjiputta monks oi x “ie « 155 
VAjva are eu ene tse we «= 257, 286 


Vajrabodhi, monk see és ss or 
Vajrasattva (rDorje-semsdpa), statue of ... ddl 
Viawuichéra, form of Tantric wership 
Vamana eo sad ase ong i> 40 
Vamana, fifth Avathitas ies sas — g50t, 


Vamapérsva, the left side ee : vo 246 
Vanga, Harikela, Bengal se i ieee 
vdngi, armlet, a tattoo-mark ... see »- 269 
Vankshu, Oxus, riv. ase iue es we 18 
Varadipa, Lanka see ee 156 


Variwasydrahasya, work, aa ‘hieroglyphics, 


Varuna, g., in Telugu Vaishnava tales, 53 ; 
117; and Mazda, 202 £5; and the Deva- 


nagart 100 ses some, Wee 


vastkarana, passionate love... ses 270 f. 
Viasishka, Vasashka, 2 Kushdna who probably 


reigned between Kanishka and Huvishka... 47 | 


Vasishta, & rishtre. ied aoe ve von OW | 
Vasishtha, Puranic author nee soe 209 
Vassudeva comms... sue ai ae ove ACO 
Vasudeva, a Kushana ... des wah 40, 47 | 
Vasuki, the snake that coils round Siva =. 117 | 
Vata-Savitri, a species of the Indian fig ... 118 
Vatuldgama, work quoted wx. 279, 311, 313 | 
Vena Raja eee ses vis ove ven £20 
V eSpasialve eee ose ore see 336 
Vidarbha, co. cee one oe nes den: 49 


Vidyadharis, the a ee ee oe, 
Vighna-harté, a title of Ganesh vr ve 68 
vihira ahura, the arbiter, a title of Mazda ... 202 
Vijaya, k. of Ceylon s+. . 158, 158, 165, 167 


| Vijayabahu III, k. of Ceylon... eve 


| Vishvakarman, g. 


eo° 259 A 


957, 261, 287 | 
Vasa ASvya (Vaca Agvya), a writer ... “ae. 10] 


vee 166 


| 190 ff; cave drawings eas oe «sd ES 

| Vira Bellala, k. ... ia ba ase 130 f, 
Virvakkal, stone erected to commemorate 

some courageous act,S, India 00 20 we 129 


Vir-Mataé (Hero-Mother), art anidentified 


goddess... woo aoe eo6 aos aoa 269 
Visala, tn. in Ceylon oe rT) £00 aed 156 
ViSarga, EMISSION... ei vee eee «=. 9, 285 


5 - : Vishnu, g.,in Telugu Vaishnava tales, 48 f.; 
Alvars and Achéryas o. see sis vee 200 


118; incarnations of ... oooh, 258 3 262, 289 


ss . bas 197 n. 
vispa-hishas, the ulicsaeine: iti of Mazda... 202 
Visuddhi, 5th chakra .. 264, 276 
Vizepoore, Bijapur ae 172 
Vogel, Dr., and the Hindu custom of naming 


a child after his grandfather w 125; 291 
Vohumano ie Ss ws 198 £,, 202 £. 
Vyapika, the pervader oo. - aie O78 £. 
Wali Khéls, a tribe — eee rr as ove 122 
Wan, Ferghana ... ves ase 7 oe 36 
Wana, on the Frontier sie 192, 124, 125 
Wang mang, a usurper ... eee ene vee «09 
Wanla, Tib. vil. ... - ae sie coo C4 
Wazirabad, tn. se sae vee ae vee O04 
Wen Chung, a Chinese official... se “ae: “88 


| White, Mt J., an Englishman at the Court 
277; 279 ff. | 


of Aurangzéh, 184, 188 ff.; and Joao Witt, 


Ue ‘et sia — oie 189 n, 

| Why een do not fallfrom trees, a tale... 180 
Wickremasinghe (Mr.) and the Anuradha- 

pura inscrip. se 296, 299 

| Wife who was a cone & tales. ie cee 18d 

| Woman’s Wiles, a tale, note on ive ve 291 
women, as probable makers of pygmy flints, 

191 £.; at St. Polycarp’s tomb woe B00 

| wooden handles to flint instruments... » 192 


| Wu-ch’a, a place aed aaa 800 qoo 37 


Wu-i-shan-li, for Arachosia +. ate 37, 39 
Wuszn,a tribe ... “ ise veo =o, OD FE, 
Wu-ti, Han emp. aes ote ose veo Ak 
Wu-t’ou-lao, k. of Kipin eee ay 37, 46 


ya, Devanagari letter «+. wee e006 Hey OLE 
Yama, ruler of hell, 55 £5 or Jama... 116;119 
Yamuna, viv. eee ses saa we 18 
Yaska, author of the Nir WEED vos Gas sea BDL 
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Yat-sauk Temple, Pagdn ase oes wee 293 | Yunbayin, Burmese Nat. eee oe = QZ, 224 
Yaudheya tribal organization... a 290 f. | Yung-Drung, Lamayuru, q. v. wie ee. 292 
Yavanas, 2 people, 30; in India. 297 and n., 298 | Yu-tien, Khotan ‘ai ees wv 4 7,11 
Yen-kao-chén, probably a Kushana ... 38 ff. 

Yen-ts’ong, biographer aes oo Llandn, 

Ye-tha and Yué-chi... ase soe ve OF 

Yin-mo-fu, k. of Kipin... eas ». 46 | Zadran Valley ... is ins a sae 198 
Yi-tsing, compiler of a dictionary s+. 11;21 | zaghbirs, miraculous iron blades... vee 124 
Ynudophares or Gondopheres ... eee oo. 939 | Zangskar, in W. Tibet, scene of Kashmiri 
Yorkshire pygmy flint finds ..., ce «=: 188, 190 Buddhist mission work vai ies wee 330 
Yudhishthira, eldest Panda prince ... 18 | Zarathushtra, 16; and Zoroaster oe «22 


Yue-chi, tribe, and Buddhism, 9 f.; and ihe 
Sok, 33; or Ye-tha, 34; and the Salis 36; 
in Bactria, 88 f.; and the An-si, 40; 44; 

' Indo-Scythians ae a aes ee) 


* tudhra, 


Zarathushtrian reformation, see Religions of 


the Iranian People és 196 #f. 
Zidrat Qil’a, in the Téchi Valley _... owe 122 
Zikurats, Babylonian terrace temples ooo 196 


A. 28, 420, 421,” 
Should come after « tunhia ”’ 
Vol. XXXIV,, December, 190 


in Part CDXXXVL, 
5, Part I, 


eee 
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thunei, JM, 494. 

thuba. Lena dialect, 208. 
thulla, AMg. JM, 90, 127. 
thuva. Pkt. 111. 

thuvaa, Pkt, 111. 

thuvanti, AMg. (text) 536. 
thuvamhi, Lena dialect, 7. 
thuvvai. Pkt. (M.) 111, 494, 536, 
thuvvanta. JM. 536. 
thuvvanti, AMg, 536. 
thuvvade. JS. 457, 536. 
thurvvasi, M, 536. 

thina, Pkt. 129, 243, 307. 
thinad, Pkt, 127. 

thabiyaga. AMg. 208. 
thibha. AMg. JM. 208, 214. 
thubhiya. AMg. 208. 
thibhiyaga. AMg. 206, note 5. 
thila. AMg. JS. S, 90, 127. 
thilavaya. AMg. 409. 

thili. CP. 191, 290. 

thiiva. Pkt. (text) 230. 
thuha. Pkt. 208. 

thena. Pkt. 129, 307. 


themillia. Pkt. (AMg. 7) 129, 307, 595. 


théppai. Pkt. 207. | 

thera. M. AMg. JM. 8. 166, 308. 
theraga. AMg. 166. 

theraya. AMg. 166. 

thera. AMg. 439. 

therdsana. AMg. 166. 

theria. Pkt. 134. 

theriya. AMg. 166. 

theri. M. 166. 

therehimto. AMg. 369. 
therosana. AMg. 166. 

theva. AMg. JM. Pali, 180, 207. 
thoa. M. 8. Mg. 90, 230, 307. 
thoam. Mg. 310. 

thoina. JM. 494. 

thokka. Mg. 90, 230. 

thond. Pkt. 127. 

thora. M. 127. 

thoratthani. M. 386. 
thoratthanilla. M. 590. 

thova. JM. JS. A. 90, 130, 230. 
thovatara. AMg. 414. 

thovaya. AMg. JM. 230. 
thovayaram. Amg. 280. 
thovatbovam. JM. 230. 





thvalati. P.CP.191, 2438. 


| ¢hvalita, COP. 191. 
| thvalitam. P. CP. 243. 


ad 


| dadlu. Pkt. 595, 

| dai. A. 146,166, 594. 

i daia. §. Mg. 146, 166, 474, 590, 594, 
| daiem. A. 146, 

| daicca. M. 61. 


dainna. Pkt, 61. 
daiva. Pkt. (A.) 61. 


| daivajja. Pkt, 276. 
| daivannu. Pkt. 276. 
| daivaya. Pkt. 61. 


daivem. A. 146, 848. 


| daivva. Pkt. 61. 
| daissam. Meg, 185, 474, 521, 530. 
| daissam, §S. 474,521, 530. 


daissanti, S. 530, 


| daissamo. ‘S. 474. 
| damSaanté& Mg. 95, 397, 490, 554, 


damsana. Mg. 74. 
damsa. AMg. JS. 222. 


| damsaantie. §, 490, 554. 

| damsaamha, 8. 490, 554. 
| damsai. Pkt, 74, 554. 

| damsaissam. 8S. 490, 554. 


damsaissadi. 8. 554, 

damsaissasi. 58.490, 554. 

damsana, M. AMg, JM. JS. 5. A. 74. 
damsanamuhammi. M. 21. 

damsanijja. AMg. o71. 

damsania. 8. 571. 


| damsaniakidi. Mg. 94. 


damsanio. JM. 571. 


| damsanu. A. 34, note 4, 


damsane. AMg. 357. 
damsadi. SS. 222, 484. 
damsanti. AMg. 554. 
damsantim. M. 504. 

damsi. Pkt, 74. 
damsijjantu. A. 397, 
damsino. AMg. 406. 
damsida. 8, 222. 

damsido. ®. 484. 
damsintim, M. 554. 

damsei. Pkt. (JM.) 74, 054. 
damsedum. ‘S. 490, 554, 573. 
damsemi. M. 8. 490, 554. 
damsesi. SS. 490, 554. 
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damseha. JM. 471, 554. 

damsehi. S. 490, 554. 

damstrin. OP. 304. 

dakinawa. Singh. 554. 

dakkha, AMg. JM. 320. 

dakkhai. Pkt. (Asoka) 554. 

dakkhavai. Pkt, 554. 

dakkhavai, Pkt. 554. 

dakkhina, M., AMg. JM. §, A. PG. 65, 320. 

dakkhina. §. 65, 320. 

dakkhinatta, D, 26, 281, 367. 

dakkhinido. S. AMg. 69, 375. 

dakkhinilla, AMg. 65, 198, 595. 

dakkhinna. M. 282, 

dakkhinnabhaniehim, M. 368. 

dakkhu, 516, note 4. 

daksinahi. Pkt, 365. 

daksihisi. ©. (7) 550. 

dakhina. PG. 63, 193. 

daga. AMg. 141. 

dagamsi. AMg. 141, 

dacci. AMeg,. 587, 

daccha. AMg, 320, 

daccham, M. JM, AMg. 523, 525. 

dacchima. M. 455, 525. 

dacchami, M. 525, 

dacchimi, MM. 525, 

dacchisi, AMg,. 525. 

dacchiha, M. 525. 

dacchihi. M. 525. 

dacchihisi. M.C.(?) 525, 550. 

dacchihj, JM. 5265, 

dajjhamana. AMg. 222, 

dattha, M.JM. Dh, 58. 222, 

datthudna. Pkt. 584. 

datthum. AMg, JM. 465. 576. 

datthukima. 8. 577. 

datthina, M. AMg. JM. Mg. 8. 169, 303, 584, 
586. , 

datthinam. JM. 585. 

datthina. P, 586, 

daddha. M.S. 222. 

daddba. A. 364, 

dadha. M. AMg. JM.S. Meg. 52, 249, 

dadhayara, JM. 414. 

danda, (All dialects) 222. 

dandam, Amg. 871, 

dandabi. M. 365. 

dandino. AMg. 405. 

dandi. AMg. 405. 


| dandena. AMg. 379, 

| dati. PG. 10, 566. 

| datta. M. JM. AMg. 474, 566. 
| Cdattam., Pkt. (Lena dialect) 10. 
| dattajasa, PG, 253, 566. 

| datta. Pkt. 10, 566. 

| datthina, P, 586, 

| daddura. M. 288, 

| daddha. ‘S, (text) 222. 

| dadhi. Pkt. 379. 

i dantaim. Mg. 358. 

i dantae. AMg, 361, 

| dantisahassehim, AMg, 447. 
| dantujjoahi. M. 365. 

| dantehim. Mg, 324, 

| danda, AMeg. 298, 

| dappa. M. 287. 

| dappittha. JM. 414, 

| dappulla. Pkt. 595. 

| dabbha. M, AMg. 222, 

| damadamaai, Pkt, 558, 

| damadamai. Pkt, 558. 

| damila. §. 261, 

| damili, AMg, Pali, 261. 

| damilihim. AMg. 387. 
dameyavva. AMg. 570, 
dambha, Pkt. 229. 

dammai. AMe. 376. 

| daya. Pkt. 474, 

| dara, Pkt, (M,) 222, 603. 

| daraa. 8. 157. 

| darati. Pkt. (?) 929. 

| daridda, AMg. JM. 257. 

| dariddattana. M. 257. 

| dariddada. . 257, 

| dariddi. JM. 257. 

| dariddino. JM. 405. 

| dariddiya. JM. 257. 

| darisaanti. ‘S. A. (7) 26, 554. 
| darisai. Pkt. 135, 554. 

| darisana. AMg. 135. 

| darisanijja, AMg. 185, 571, 
darisanijjam. AMg, 571. 
darisaniya. AMg. 571, 

| darisaniyam. AMg. 571. 
darisi. AMe, 185. 

| darisine, AMg. 571. 
darisel. JM. 185, 554. 
darisedi. A.D. 26, 135, 554. 
darisesil, Pkt. (M.) 26, 554, 






dari. Pkt. 112, 

darini. AMg. 381. 

dalai. AMg. 474. 

dalaissai. AMeg. 528. 
dalaissanti. AMg. 528. 
dalaissami, Pkt. 530, note 1. 
dalaéjja. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayai. AMg. JM. 474, 490. 
dalayanti, AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayamane. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayaha. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayami. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayamo. AMg. JM. 490. 
dalayahi, AMg. JM, 490. 
dalayahim. AMg. 182, 
dalayittha, AMg. 517. 
dalimi. AMg. 1738. 

dalivel. AMg. 552. 

dalidda. Mg. M. JS. 8. 256, 257. 
daliddada. . 257, 

daliddaia, Pkt, 466. 

davavel, JM. 552. 

Davida, 8. 261. 

Davidi. M. 261. 

Dabila, AMg, 261. 

davvao, AMg. 69. 

davvadaa, A. 599. 

dasa. Mg. Dh. 262, 442, 448. 
dagakamdhala. Mg. 262. 
daganamake. Mg. 357, 423. 
dagasuvanna, Dh, 228. 
dagasuvannam, Dh. 25, 361. 
daSasuvannaba. Dhakki, 25. 
daSasuvannu. Dh, 351. 
dasinam, Mg. 442. 

daSina, (Avesta) 320. 
dasehim, Mg. 442, 

daStina. Mg. 303. 


dasa. M.A, AMg. JM. S. 262, 442, 448, 603. 


Dasakamdhara. S. M, 262. 
Dasakantha. M. 262. 
Dasakanthe. §. 262. 
dasana, M. 222. 
dasanadasani, §. 222. 
dasanha, AMg. JM. 442. 
dasanham. AMg. JM. 442, 
dasadisam. M. 603. 
dasantu. AMg. 222, 484. 
dasama. M. AMg, JM. 103, 449. 
dasamana. AMg. 222, 


| dasavatana, 
| dasaviha. 
| dasasu. 
| dasahi, 
: dasahi, 
| dasahim. AMg. JM. 442. 
| dasa, 
| dasinana. 
| Dasara. 
| dasiedhidae. 


| dahai. 
| Dahakantha. M. 262. 
| dahacari. 
| dahana. 

| dahati, Epic and Pali, 500. 
| dahante. 
| dahapaiica. 
| dahapafitai. 
| Dahamuha. 
| dahamuhe. 
| Daharaha. 
| Dahavaana. 
| dahasatta. 


| dahil, 


| dahio, 
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dasamaine. AMe. 484. 
dasami. AMg, 449. 
Dasamuha. §. 262. 

CP. 191. 
AMg. 451, 
A. AMe. 442. 
AMeg. 451. 
M. 442. 


AMg. 442, 
M. 8. 262. 

AMg. 332. 

8. 392. 

daske. Mg. 324. 

daha, Mg. (false) M, S. AMg. A. 262, 268, 
839, 354, 442, 448, 

JM. 229. 


A, 442, 448, 
JM, 222, 


Mg. 397, 
A, 442, 443. 
A. 442, 443. 
M. 262. 
M. 3662, 
M, 262, 
M. 262. 
A. 442, 443. 
dahi. M, AMg, JM. S. Mg. 182, 377, 379. 
dahium. M. JM. 222, 575. 
dahi. M. AMg. JM. 182, 377, 


| dahim. M. AMg. JM.'S. Mg. 182, 377, 379. 
| dahijjai. 
| dahino. 
| dahidum. S, 222, 575. 

dahi. 


Pkt. 222. 
Pkt. 379. 


AMg. Pkt. (not S. Mg.) 858, 377, 379, 
429, 

Pkt. 182, 381. 

dahil. Pkt. (not 8. Mg.) 377. 

dahiim. Pkt. 182, 377, 381. 

AMg. 379. 

dahim. §. (text) 379. 


| dahini. Pkt. (not 8. Mg.) 377. 


dahkhina. Mg. 65. 

dai. M. (false) 150, 185. 

daissam. 8. 474, 530. 

dium. M, JM. AMg. 474, 576. 

diina. M. JM. AMg. 8. 474, 584, 586. 


| dainam. JM. 585. 
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dikhavavum. Gujarathi, 554. 

dakhavinem, Marathi, 554. 

diagha, Pkt. 266. 

datha. Pali, 76. 

didima. §. 240. 

dadimi. M, 240. 

daidha. M.AMg. 5S. 76, 222, 304. 

didhie. AMg. 361. 

aadhi. AMg. 8S. 76, 304. 

danammi, JS. 3664. 

dini. PG. 144, 224. 

danim. AMg. § Mg. M. 83, 144, 145, 348, 
376, 429. 

“dataro. AMe. 390. 

ditinam. P. 586. 

didavva. SS. 474, 570. 

dada. 8, 390. 

didum. JS. 576, rE 

dinammi, M. 21. 

dabnem. Marathi, 201. 

damam. M. 358, 

Damajasa. PG, 258. 

damehim. AMg, 8, 404. 

damesu, M, 404. 

“daya, AMg, 16. 

daya. JM. 390. 

dayaram, AMg. 390. 

dayaresu. AMg, 390. 

dayarehim, AMe, 390, 

dira. 8. M. AMg. JM. 102, 112, 189, 298. 

darachi, AMeg. 350. 

dirake. S. 3672, 

daragamsi, AMg. 313, 366a. 

diragassa. AMe. 498, 

diraggalau. M. 376. 

darantu. <A. 397. 

diraim. JM. 367. 

dariao. §. 376. 

darigeyam. AMeo. 172. 

dariyattie. AMe. 364. 

dariyahi. AMe. 350. 

darunattana. M. 597. 

darunammi. AMeg. 3662. 

dirini. AMeg. 381. 

dalam. Mg. 89, 367a. 

dilinam. Mg. 367. 

dalima. AMg. 240. 

-daluna. Mg. 256. 

diva, M. Mg. 8. D. 150, 185, 429, 498. 

dayaa. M. (?) 467. 


divai. M. 185,196 note 2, 201, 275, 554. 
davae. M. 457, 554. 

davantena. M. 554. 

divara. AMg. 298. 

davia. M. JM. 554. 

daviii. M. 554. 

davijjai. M, 554. 

divijjasu. JM. 554. 

divida. §. 102, 554. 

diviya. JM. 554. 

dive. AMg. 460. 

davei. M. 554. 

divinti. 554. 

davénti. MM. 554. 

divemi. M. 554. 

diveha. M, 554. 

daivnem. Marathi, 554. 
disiedhida, Mg. 148, 392. 
disiedhidae. Mg. 392. 
dasiedhide, Mg. 392. 

disam. M.JM, AMg, 474. 
Dasaradha, §. 262. 

Dasaradhi, S. 262, 

Dasarahi. M. 262. 

Dasarahino. §. 279. 

dasami. Pkt. 530, note 1. 
disimo, AMe. 315, 530, note l. 
dasieutta. Pkt. 392. 

dasieutta. 8. 71. 

dasiedhie. JM. 392. 

dasiedhida. §. 148, 399. 
dasiedhidao. §. 892. 
dasiedhide. §. 392. 

dasiedhiya, JM. 148, 392. 
dissamo. Pkt. 530, note 1. 
daham. M. JM. AMg. 264, 474, 530. 
dahami. AMg. JM. 264, 530. 
dibamu. AMg. 346, 455, 530. 
dahimo. AMg. 315, 530 and note 1. 
dahina. M. AMg. JM. 65, 323. 
dihinao, AMg, 3875, 

dahinammi. AMg. 366a. 
dihinamsaada, M. 164. 
dahinaddha. AMg. 207. 
dahinilla. AMeg, 65, 323, 595. 
dahittha. AMg. 520. 

dahittha. AMe. 517, 580. 
dahinti, JM. 5380, 

dahimi, Pkt. 151, 264, 520, 536. 
dahisi; AMg. 530, 
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dahi. JM. 165, 530. 

di. Pkt. (AMg. text false) 93 and note 1, 275, 
420, 436. 

dia. M.S. A. 268, 298. 

diabhimisu. M. 99. 

diara. M. 82. 

diaga. Me. 264. 

diasa. M.S. 264. 

°diasindu. M. 158. 

diaha. M. Mg. (false) A. 186, 264. 

diahada, A. 264, 599, 

diahama. Pkt. 298, 

diuna. S. Mg. 298, 300. 

diunadara, 8. 298. 

diunadara. ‘8S. 414. 

diunida. %S. 298, 436. 

dimmuha. M. 58. 269. 

dimmoha. M. 269. 

dikkhaya. 3B. (2) 467. 

dikkhassu, B.(?) 467. 

dikkhehi. M.(’) 467. 

dikhkhassa. P. (7) 467. 

digancha. AMg. 74. 

digimcha. AMg. 74, 215. 

digicchanta. AMg. 215, 555. 

digu. AMg. 298. 

dig¢gha. AMg. JM. 87. 

digghid. §. Mg. 87, 287. 

dijjai. M. JM. A. Mg. AMg. 91, 252, 474, 
535, 545, 580. 

dijjati. A. 469, 545, 550. 

dijjae. M. 540. 

dijjadi. JS. S. 91, 252, 474, 685, 945. 

dijjantu. 8. 540. 

dijjandu. 5. 545. 

dijjaminim. AMg. 593. 

dijjasu. A. 461, 466. 

dijjahi. A. 549. 

dijjium. JM. 580. 

dittha. M. 102. 

ditthai. A. 85, 3662. 

ditthad. A. 519. 

dittham. AMg. 423. 

ditthamdo. Mg. 303. 

ditthande. M. 303. 

ditshapuvve. AMg. 417. 

dittha. M. AMg. 145, 334, 417 note d, old. 

ditthande. Mg. (?) 308. 


“thi, M. AMe. JM. JS. 8. A. 50, 100, 308. | 
sith : a | disa. Pkt. (M.). 157, 355, 418. 


ditthia. ‘S. 134, 386. 


| ditthia. 
| ditthipahammi. 
| ditthihim. AMg. 171. 


| ditthe. 
| dittho. 
| diththande. 
| diththim. 

| didha. 
| didhavammi. 
| dinaaru. 
| dinayare. 


| dinna. 


| dinna. 
| dinnai. 


| dittatayve. 
| dinna. 
| dinna. 


| diyasa. 
| diyasayara. 
diyaha. 


| disa. 





| ditthimam. AMg. 396. 


ditthi, M.JS. 8. A. 72,100, 565. 
M. 335. 
M. 70. 
M. 387, 
ditthé. A. 366. 
M. 3662, 
S. 95. 
P. 303. 
Pkt. 193. 
JS. 8. A. 52, 242. 
S. 402. 
A. 85. 
AMge. 366s, 
M. 379, 
Pkt. JM. AMg.M. JS. S. Mg. A. 105, 
474, 566. 


dinavai. 


| °dinnam. Pkt, 10. 
| dinnakalaviladame. 


Mg. 402. 
dinnapphala. M. 196. 
Pkt. 10. 
Pkt. 180. 
A. 566. 
AMg. 156. 
AMg. 409. 
JM. AMg. 566. 
JM. 150. 
AMg. 113. 
Pkt. 209. 
dippanta. M. 244. 
dippanti. M. 244. 
dippamana. M, 244. 
diya. JM, 298, 436. 
diyara, JM. 82. 
JM. 264. 
JM. 264. 
JM. 264. 
AMg. 386. 


dinni. 
ditta. 


dinne. 
dippai. 


diva, 


| diraa, Mg. JM. 298, 436. 
| divaddha. 
| divaddham. AMg. 450. 

| divasa,. M. AMg. JM. 5, 264. 


| Divvasa. 


AMg. 230, 291, 450. 


Pkt. 297. 
JS. 264. 
divé. A, (Ved) 6. 
divvosahio. M. 99. 
Meg. 413. 
disam. Pkt. (AMg. JM. M.) 68, 171, 418, 
603. 


divaha. 
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disdala. M. 164. 

disie. Pkt. 418. 

disto. Pkt. (AMg. M.) 169, 375, 376, 413, 
436. 

disigaindoru. AMg. 159. 

disina. JM, JS. 350, 418. 

disind. Pkt. 180. 

distnam. Pkt. 413. 

disisu. AMg. 413. 

disthim. Pkt. 418. 

disi M. JM. AMg. 413. 

disim. AMg. JM. 413, 519. 

disisu. JS. 413. 

disihi. A. 387, 413. 

disit. AMg. JM. 413. 

disinam. JS. 413. 

disibhae. JM. 366a. 

disebha, M.157. 

diso. AMg. JM. 355, 358, 418, 517. 

disva. Pali, 384. 

dissa. AMeg. 384, 582, 

dissai. AMeg. 541. 

dissam. AMg. 114, 334, 349, 582. 

dissa. AMg. 114, 334, 582, 

dihi. M. 212. 

dihkasu. Mg. 467. 

diadi. 8S. Mg. 252, 474, 585, 545. 

diadu. Mg... 474, 545. 

dije. A. 545. 

dinam. M. 184, note 3, 

dipakka. A. 194. 

dirgha. AMeg. 132. 

diva, M, 199. 

divadisindahinam. AMe. 157, 

diva. AMg. 173. 

Divayanarisi. JM, 56. 

divia. A, 244, 

divg. AMg. 99. 

digadi. Mg. 541. 

digsanti. Mg. 95, 541, 

disail. M. JM. 541, 580. 

disaee A. M. 100, 541. 

disadi. 8. 95, 541. 

disadu. M. 541. 

disadha.s §. 541. 

disantam. §, 397. 

disanti. &.M. AMg, 275, 465, 541, 

disandi. §. 275. 

disi. A. 100. 

disium, M, 580. 


disihii. M. 549. 

disihisi. Pkt. (M.) 550 and note 1. 

diha, M. AMg. JM.8. Mg. A. 87. 

dihagomio. Meg. 380. 

dihattana, M. 597, 

diha-m-addha. AMg. 353. 

dihamaddham. AMg. 402. 

dihara. M. AMg.JM.S8. A. 182, 354, 

diharaya. JM. 400. 

dihium, §. 411. 

dihauna. §. 411. 

dihduso. §, 411, 

dihaa. S,. 411. 

dihia. ‘SS. 87. 

dihiya. AMg, JM. JS. 87, 187. 

du. Pkt. (JS. S. false), 152, 185, 436. 

duangula. AMg, 353. 

dualla. Pkt. (AMg.) 90, 126. 

dudi. Pkt. 436. 

duaikkham. AMg, 358. 

duara. AMg. JM, 8S. 112, 189. 

duaraa. AMg. JM. 'S. 139, 

duala. Mg. 139. 

duilaa. Meg. 139. 

dualae. Mg. 357. 

dui. A. 139, 437. 

duia. M. 82, 449. 

duiya, JM. 82, 449. 

duumchai. AMg. 74, 555. 

duucchai, AMg. 555, 

duuna. M. 436, 444. 

duunia. SS. (false) 436. 

dutla. M.S. 90, 126. 

due. JM, 437. 

dukkada. AMg. 49, 219, 302. 

dukkadi. AMg. 219. 

dukkaya. JM. 49, 302. 

dukkara. M.AMg. 8. A. 802. 

dukkala. Mg. 302. 

dukkalé. Mg. 94. 

dukkale. Mg. 256. 

dukkida, Mg. 302. 

dukkha. M. AMg, JM. JS. S. Mg. D. A. 
120, 256, 309, 329. 

dukkhaimi. Pkt. 557, note 2. 

dukkhagahe. Mg. 16. 

dukkhasambhavé. AMg. 357, 

dukkhasahe. AMg, 16, 17, 

dukkha, Pkt. (AMg.) 365, 367. 

dukkhai. M. 436. 





dukkhau. AMg. 865. 
dukkhin. AMg. 178. 

dukkhami. M. JM. 557, 559. 
dukkhavei. JM. 559. 

dukkhida. Mg. 8. 302, 399. 
dukkhuttarai. M. 875. 

dukkhutto. AMg. 451. 

dukhutto,. AMg, 451. 

dukhura. AMg. 436, 

dukhkhida, Mg. 302. 

duga. AMg, JM. JS. 215, 451. 
dugamchanijja, AMg. 74, 215, 555. 
dugamchamana. AMg. 74, 215, 555. 
dugamcha. AMg. JM. 74, 123, 215. 
dugamchavattiya. AMg. 465. 
dugauya. JM. 436. 

dugumchai. AMg. 74, 215, 555. 
dugumchana. AMg. 74, 215. 
dugumchamana. AMg. 215, 555. 
dugumcha. AMg. JM, 74, 123, 215, 
dugumchiavattiyavvam. AMg. 465. 
dugucchai. AMg, 328, 555. 

duguna. AMg. 436, 444. 

dugulla, Pkt. (AMg.) 90, 126, 127, 160, 194. 
dugullasukumalatttarijja. AMg. 160. 
dugga. Pkt. 329. 

“duggamsi. AMg. 175.. 

dugganthi. JS. 333. 

duggama, M, 287. 

Duggivi. Pkt. 149. 

duggea. Meg. 572. 

duggtjja. Mg. (text) 972. 
duggéjjha. M. A. 109, 572. 
duggtyha. Mg. 109, 572. 
dugghuita. 8, Mg. 436. 

dugghdtta. S. Mg. 4386. 

ducinna. AMg. 340. 

ducca. AMg, 449. 

duccam, AMg. 451. 

duccara. AMeg, 301. 

duccaraga. AMg. 301. 

duccaria. M. 301. 

duccarida. 8. 301. 

duceariya. JM. 301. 

ducha. Meg. 303. 

dujjana, Meg. 287. 

dujjba. JM. 331, 572. 

dujjhat. JM. 544. 

dujjhihi. JM. 944, 549. 

dutta. Mg. 303, 
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| duttha. Mg. 303, 
| dutthalakkh 
| dunni. Pkt. 436. 
| dunhim. A 
| duttara, AMg, JM, 307. 
| duttara. M, 807, 

: duttarattana 
| duttha. Pkt. (Mg.) 120, 303, 309. 

| dudia. & Meg. 82, 449. 

| dudia. §. M. (verse) 82 note 1, 449. 
| duddamo. 

: duddittham, 
| duddina, M. 288. 


asa. P. 256. 


Mg, (Text) 436. 


» M., 307. 


AMg. 94. 
AMg, 423. 


duddha. M. 10, 270. 


| dudha. %. 
| dunni. JM 
| dupakkha, 

| dupaya. AMe. JM. 4386. 

| duppadivihana. AMg. 76. 
| duppadhams 
| duppaya. AMg, 16. 
| duppariia. MM. 305. 


dupparisa. 


| duppékkha. 
| dupptkkhe. 
| duppéccha. 
| duppécche. 


(false) 486. 
. 436, 
AMg. 436. 


aga, AMeg. 305. 


AMg. 135, 311. 
S. 84, 305. 
Mg. 305. 

M, JM. 84, 305. 
Mg. 805. 


dubbhai. Pkt. (8.) 266, 585, 544. 
dubbhat. JM. 544. 


dubbhihii. 


| dubbhéjja. 
| dumuha. AMg. 340. 
| dummanam. 
| dummani. 

| dummanussa, 8. 287. 
| duya. AM 
| du-y-angula 
| du-y-aham. 
| du-y-ahena. 
| duyyana. Mg, 287. 

| duraikkama. AMg. 341. 
| duranucara. 
| du-r-angula. 
| duranta. J 
| durappa. JM. 34l. 
| durabhi. AMg. 148. 


duravagaha. 


| durahiyasa. 
| duragada. 


| dubbhi. AMg. 148. 


JM. (false) AMg. 544, 349, 
Pkt. (S.) 84, 287. 


AMeg. M, 409. 
AMg. 408. 


o. JM. JS. 451. 

. IM. 353, 436. 
AMg. 3538, 486, 
AMeg. 358, 436. 


JM. AMg. 341, 353. 
AMg. 3538. 
M. 341. 


Pkt, 341. 
AMg. 341. 
§. 341. 
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duraroha. M. 341. 

duriz. M. JM. 341. 

duritta. A. 194. 

duruttara. Pkt. 341. 

duruhai. AMg. JM. 118, 139, 141, 482. 

duruhamani. AMg. 563. 

duruhittdnam. AMg. 583. 

duruheitta. Pkt. 582, note 2, 

duruhéjja. AMg. 482. 

duruhétta. JM. 482. 

durihai. AMg. 482. 

duriva. AMg. 340. 

durihitiu. AMg. 577. 

dulaha. M. AMg. JM. 340. 

dulahatiana. M. 240. 

dullangha. JM, 572. 

dullaha. M. 287. 

dullahalambhammi., 

dullahahé. A. 85, 366. 

duvanna, AMg. 340. 

duvara. AMg. JM. 8. 112, 139. 

duvaria. Pkt. 84. 

duvala. Mg. 139. 

duvalasa. AMg. JM. 139, 244, 245, 443. 

duvalasanga. AMg. JM. 244, 

duvalasangino. AMg, 405. 

duvilasanham. AMg. 443. 

duvalasama. AMg. JM. 244, 449, 

duvalasaviha. AMg. JM. 244, 451. 

dnviha, AMg. 436, 451. 

duvihe. AMg. 357. 

duve. M. AMg. JM.'S. Mg. A, 139, 360, 367, 
3679, 456, 437, 448, 515. © 

duvenam, 8. 437. 

duvesu. §. 437. 

duvehim. 8. 437. 

duvvaria. Pkt. 84. 

Duvvasa. 8. 408. 

Duvvisisivo. §. 408, 

duvvinida. §, 81. 

duésamcala, Meg, 229. 

dusgagandhidin. Mg, 182. 

Duésanta. Mg. 329, 

Dussasanaisa. Meg, 229. 

dusta. Mg. 303. 

dusta. Mg, (?) 303, 

dugtha, Mg.(?) 303. 

dusaha, M. 64, 340. 

dussamcara. Pkt. 329. 

Dussanta, §, 329, 


JM. 3669, 


dussaha, 8. 64, 329. 
dussihia. Pkt. 84, 
dussilittha. §. 136, 329. 
dussila, Pkt. 329, 

duskala. Mg, 302, 
duskida, Meg. 49, 302. 
duspéska, Mg, 84. 
duspéske. Mg, 305. 

duha, Mg. AMg. JM, JS. 303, 329, 
duhao, AMg. JM, 436, 451. 
duhattha, AMg. 436. 
duhava. Pkt. 340. 

duhavi. M, 231. 

duhi, AMeg. 436, 451. 
duhaia, M. 49, 436. 
duhakajjamina. AMg. 547, 
duhakijjai. Pkt. 547. 
duhakijjamina. AMg. 436. 
duhana. AMg, 350, 
duhavai. Pkt. $59. 
duhavia. M. 329. 

duhi. AMg, 329, 

duhia. Pkt. (M.) 329, 565. 
duhijjai. Pkt, 544, 

duhida, JS. 329. 

duhida. Pkt. (8.) 148 note 5, 392. 
duhidaram, §. 392. ¢ 
duhide. §. 392. 

duhiya. AMg. JM. 329, 
dubihii. Pkt, 214, 529. 
duhi. A. 381, 887, 436. 
dubéjjaha, JM. 463. 
duhkida. Mg. (7) 302. 
diiadaa. A. 599, 

diijjittae. AMe. 578. 
diittana. M. 597. 

dio, AMg. JM. JS, 187. 
diidattana, ‘S. 597. 

diidha, Pkt, (PG.) 10, 65. 
diimia, M. 96, 
dumiyaghatthamatthe. AMg. 3662, 
diya. AMg, JM. JS. 187. 
diram. M, 184, note 3. 
durattha. M. 309. 
diiravattini. 5. 94. 

dirao. JM, 69. 

dirado. §. 69. 

dirahi, M. 365. 

diritta. A. 100, 194. 
dilado. Mg. 69. 
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disaigsam. Mg. 528. 

disai. M. 488. 

diisa mcara. Pkt. 329. 

disala, Pkt. 264. 

disaha. M.JM.S. 64, 329, 603. 

disahanio. M. 571. 

diisahattana. S. 64. 

dibava, M. 62, 231. 

dihala. Pkt. 264, 

de. M. S A.A. Mg. D. 14, 150, 166, 185, 
420, 421 and note 5, 423 note 3, 425 note 2. 

dei. M. JM, AMg. A. 153, 474. 

deia. 5S. 590. 

deissanti, S. 530. 

deu. M. JM. D. 14 note 2, 469, 474. 

deula. M. AMg. JM. 8. Mg. Dh. 168. 

deulam. Dh. 25, 351. 

deuliya. JM. 168, 

deulu. Dh. 25, 351. 

dikkhai. A. S. (false) Asoka, 66, 554. 

dikkhai. A. 454, 

dtkkhavahi. A, 554. 

dékkhivi. <A. 588. 

déechiha, M. 456. 

déjja. JM. 466. 

dijjaha, JM, 466. 

dtjjahi. A. 461, 466. 

dtjja. AMg. JM. 91, 252, 459, 466. 

dijjisi. JM. 466. 

dena, Pkt. 275. 

dedi. S. JM. JS, 158, 474, 530. 

dedu. S. 474. 

dedha. Mg. 153, 474. 

dinta, M. JM. 8. 474. 

dintahé. A. 397, 474. 

dinti. JM. M. A. 456, 474. 

dintih?. A. 387. 

dintihim. A. 474. 

dintu. M. 471. 

dintehi, <A. 128. 

dinto. JM. 397. 

dtppinu. A. 47 4, 588. 

demi. %. Mg. 474. 

demo. AMg. 474. 

dera. Pkt. Singh. (7) 112, 176. 


devakula, AMg. 168. 
devakulassa, PG. 368. 
devakulini. AMg. 367. 
devatta. AMg. 597. 

devattie. AMeg. 364. 

devatthui. Pkt. 196. 

devathui. Pkt. 196. 

devadajadi. JS. 203. 

Devadatto. Pkt. 566. 

devada. SS. 376. 

devadao. §. 376, 

devadinam. Mg. 348. 

devayio. AMg. JM. 376, 387, 486. 
devayapariggahiyao. JM, 438. 
devara, Pkt. 82. 

devarainam. AMg. 400. 
devariihim, AMg. 400. 
devarannenam. AMg. 182, 400. 
devaranno, AMg. 400. 

| devaranna. AMg. 400. 

| devaranno, AMg. 400. 
devaraya. AMg. 400. 

j devi. M. AMg. JM. 8. 367, 382, 517. 
deviattammi, M. 3662. 

deviim. AMg. 358. 

devina. Pkt. 178. 

devina. Pkt. 178. 

devinam. Pkt. (AMg. A.) 16, 178, 370, 882. 
devini. AMg. 355. 

| devanuppie. AMg. 519. 
devinuppiya. AMg, JM. 111. 
devanuppiya. AMg. 417. 
-devaham. <A, 370. 

devi. M. 386. 

deviddhi. AMg. 158. 
devitthio. AMg. 160. 

| devinda. AMg. JS. 158. 
devindenam. AMg. 182. 

devi, SS. 519. 

devia. M. 385. 

devio. AMg. 882, 407. 
devinam, §. AMg. 3848, 350, 382. 
devisum. 8. 387. 

deve. §. 366.. 

devehi. Pkt. 178. 


devaitthio. AMg. 160. deveht. Pkt. 178. 

devaiila, JM. 8. 168. devehim. Pkt. (S.) 178, 368. 
devam. <A. AV4, 579. devehimto. AMg. 369. 
devamnigasuvanna. Pkt. 182. Aevo,. Pkt (AMg.) 366», 


Devakuru Uttarakurao. AMg. 156. diva. Pkt. 'S. Mg. 61. 
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dévvajanua. M. 118, 

desi. SS. (2) 288. 

desiyé. Mg. 92. 

desu. Meg. 467, 474. 

desa. S. 102. 

desamtara. S. M. 275, 277. 
desada. A. 599. 

desadaa, A, 599. 

desadd. A. 3672. 

desanha, AMg. 350. 
desahi, A. 3662, 
“desadhikatidike. 
desi. A. 8. 474. 
desibhasavisaraya, 
desu. M. JM. 474. 
destina. AMg. 158, 
desma. (Ved.) 470, 
dessu. B. (7) 467, 

deha. M. JM. 471, 474. 
dehai. AMeg, 554, 
dehai. AMg, 66, 323. 
dehae. AMg. 66, 323. 


PG, 363. 


Pkt. 30, 


dehacchaviullufcida. §. 162, 
dehattani. M. 365. 
dehamani. AMg. 66, 568, 


dehi. M, 3IM.S. Dh. (P. M. B.») (2) 467, 468, 
47 4, 

dehia, Pkt. 466. 

dehinam. JS. 405. 

dehu, A. 106, 474, 

dehe. AMg. 66. 


360, 380, 391, 436, 438, 448. 
dvangulaa. M. 436. 
dokandalisum. M. 436. 
dokakijjai. Pkt. 547. 
dokiriya. AMeg. 436. 
dogamchi. AMg. 74, 215. 
dogumchi. AMg. 215, 
dégga. Pkt, 215, 252, 277. 
déigghatta. Pkt. (S. Mg.), 436. 
docca. M. AMg, 612, 280, 449. 
déccam. AMg. 451. 
dojiha. M. JM. 436. 
déjjha. AMg. 376. 
dodah. Pkt. 207, note 1. 
dont. Pkt. 436, 
doni. Pkt. 436, note 1. 
donnam. §S. Mg. (Lena, Pali), M. (2), 91, 436, 

437, 439, 


| donni. 


| donha. 
| dénham. M. AMg. JM. 8. 436, 437. 
| donhi. 
| dodhira. 
| dénni. 
} doppadti, 
| ddbballa. 
domasiya. 
| domuha, 


| dolfamana. 
| dovai. 

| Dovat. 
Dovadi. 


| dosada, 


| dosa. 
| dosikarana. 


i dosina. 
| Dosinabha. 


| dosum. 
| dosumto. 
do. S. M. AMg. JM. D. A. 22, 26, 619, 152 | 

| dosolaha. 
‘| doha. 

| dohagga. 


| dohala. 
| dohalaa. 
} dobaia. 

| dohijjai. 


1 draba. 
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Pkt, (M.S. AMg.) 91, 486, 449° 
458, 
M. AMg. JM. 350, 436, 465. 


Pkt. 436, note 1. 

AMg, 167, 436. 
AMg. 178, 436. 
Mg. 62. 

M.S. 614, 287. 

AMg. JM. 436. 
M. JM. 436. 
M.S. 222. 

B. 222, 
JM. 618. 

AMg. 61. 

Mg. 612, 
dovayana. M. JM. 436. 
dosa. AMe. JM. JS. 129, 499, 
dosagune, M, 3674, 

A. 599. 
dosannu. AMg. 105. 
M. 3672. 
Pkt. 129. 

Pkt, 215. 

AMg. 1838, 215, 334, 
AMg. 215. 

Pkt. (S.) 183, 215, 334, 
Pkt, (JM. JS. M.?) 175, 436. 
JS. M. 436. 

Pkt. 436. 

M, 367%. 
M, 445, 
Pkt, 268. 
M. 340. 
Pkt. 436. 
M. AMg. JM. 8. 222, 244, 436. 
M.S. 222, 244, 
M. 49, 436. 

M. 436. 
dohi. Pkt. JM. 436. 
dohim. Pkt. M. AMg. 436. 
dohimto. Pkt. 436. 


doli. 


dosania. 


dosini. 
dosu, 


dose. 


dohada. 


| dohinam. (Text) S. 436. 


A. 268. 

A, 268. 

A. AMg. A. JM. 268, 332, 354, 
drum. Pkt. (A.). 268, 427, 

drehi, <A. 66, 268, 323. 

droha. Pkt. 268. 


dramma. 
dravakka. 
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dh 
dhaa. M. 299. 
dhagadhaganta. AMg. 558, 
dhagadhagiiya. AMg. 558. 
dhagadhaggaamina. S. 558. 
dhanka. Pali, 213, 223. 
dhattha. JS.S. A. 52. 
Dhatthajjune. Pkt. 278. 
Dhatthajjunna. S. 248. 
dhana, A. 100. © 
dhanailla. Pkt. 595. 
dhanamim. Pk. 182. 
Dhanaitiaa. Mg. 274, 
dhanamana. Pkt. AMg.(?) 601. 
dhanamanta. A. 397, 601. 
dhanariddhia. M. 385. 
dhanahé. A. 575. 
dhanaim. Pkt. 182. 
dhanimim. Pkt. 182, 367. 
dhanala. Pkt. (2) 595. 
dhanu. <A. 351. 
dhanum. AMg.S..M. 411. 
dhanuskhanda. Mg. 302. 
dhanuha. M. 263, 411. 
dhanuham. Pkt. 411. 
dhanuhe. M. 411. 
dhanuho. M.S. 263, 415. 
dhani. Pkt. 411. 
dhanihim. Pkt. 411. 
Dhannantari. 8. 300. 
dhannau. M. 376. 
dhannaé. 58. 376. 
dhatta. AMg. 90. 
dhattha. Pkt. 298. 
dhana. P. 224. 
dhanne. AMg. 367% 
dham. PG. 407. 
dhamadhamaiadi. §. 558. 
dhamadhamenta. AMg. JM. 558,608. 
dhamayubala®. PG. 287. 
dhamma. Pkt. (AMg.) 10, 287. 
dhammaarine. BS. 405. 
dhammam. AMg. 16. 
dhammakahaavasina. JM. 156. 
dhammajjhaya. AMg. 299. 
dhammattana, JM.597. 
dhammatthikayamsi. AMg. 460. 
dhammapayam. AMg. 411, note 2. 
dhammam. AMg. 516, 
dhammamina. AMg. 603. 


oneness page pense nesses nape -ymameesnaneh 





| dhammavam. AMg. 396. 
| dhammavil. AMg. 411. 
dhammavio. AMg. 355. 
/dhammavidi. AMg. 411. 

| dhammasarahinani. AMg. 381. 

| dhammittha. AMg. 414. 
dhammilla, Pkt. 119. 

| dhammuna. AMg. 18, 104, 404. 
} dhammélla. Pkt. 119. 

| thammo. JS. 345. 

| dhaya. JM. 299. 

| dharai. M, JM. A. 477. 

| dharanikhbila. Pkt. 214, 
dharanilale. AMg. 366+. 


{ dharanipiththa, 8. (text) 53. 


| dharanivittha, JM. 53. 

| dharanihare, M. 3674, 

| dharani. A. 386. 

i} dharania. M. 385. 

| dharanipittha. 8. 53. 

dharanivattha. 8S. 53. 

| dharanta. M. JM. 477. 

| dharahi. A. 477, 

| dharahi,. A. 456, 477. 

| dharami. §S. 477. 

| dhariharehim. Pkt. 410. 

i dhari. A. 461. 

| dharijjai, M. 537. 

} dharijjihii, M. 537, 549. 

i dharei. M. JM. A, 477. 

; dharcjja. M. 462. 

| dharénta. M. JM, 477. 

i dhartnti, M. JM. 477. 

} dharemi. M. JM. 477. 

{ dhalanie. Mg. 385. 

| dhaliadi. Mg. 537. 

dhavala. M. 603. 

| dhavalaameua. M. 156. 

{ dhavalai. Pkt. 557. 

| dhavalakavvavia. M. 603. 

dhavaliantesu. M. 397. 

| dhavalovavia. M. 603. 

| dhia. - Pkt. 560. 

i dhaiai. Pkt. 487, 500. 

{ dhai. Pkt. 165, 484, 487, 500. 
| dhai. AMg. 87, 292. 

dhiu. Pkt. 165. 

| dhauno. AMg. 380. 

dhio, Pkt. 165. 

| dhinukka, 8. 302. 
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dhanukkada. 8. 302. | dhuttu. Dh. 25. 

dharaharu, A. 346. | Dhummakkha. M. 287, 
dharahim. M. 376. | dhuram. Pkt. 418, 

dhirium, M. 5738. ; dhura. Pkt. 413. 

dhirittae. AMg. 578. | dhuvai. Pkt. (M.) 482, 497, 503. 
dharidum. 8. 573. | dhuvacirino. AMg. 405. 
dhiri. Pkt. 292. j dhuvasi. M. 33, 482. 

dharu. Pkt. 292. | dhuvanta. M. 482. 
dharittae, AMg. 578. | dhuvagidam. Pkt. 349. 
dhiredum. 8. 573. | dhuvvai. Pkt. 503, 536, 545. 
dhaledi. Dh. 25, 208, 256. } dhuvvanta. M, 538. 

dhalesu. Mg. 467. dhuvvamana, M. 538. 
dhalesu. P. Bb.(?) 467. | dhiam. M., 392, 

dhalessu. B.(7) 467. i dhua, M. 65, 212, 392. 
dhavai. Pkt. 165, 482. | dhiai, M. 392. 

dhavasi. Mg. 455. | dhide. M. 392. 

dhaha, Pkt. 165. | dhiida. §. Mg. 65, 212, 392. 
dhahii. Pkt, 165, 525. dhima. M. 182. 

~dhii. AMg. 98. | dhiimai. M. 558. 

dhiimao. AMg. 78, 396. ; dhiyam. AMg. 392. 
dhikkarijjamani. AMg. 563. | dhiyara. Pkt. 392. 

dhittha. JS. 8. A, 52. | dhiyaram. AMeg. 392, 
Dhitthajjunna. Mg. 278. | dhuyarahi, AMg. 392. 
Dhitthayyunna, Pkt. 278. j dhiya. AMe. JM. 65, 98, 212, 392, 
dhippai. Pkt, 209. | dhuyae. AMg. 392. 
dhi-r-atthn. AMg. JM. 353, ; dhiyao. AMg. JM. 392, 438, 466. 
dhi. JM. 71. ) dhiyanam, AMg. 392, | 
dhia. §, Mg. 392. | dhuyahi, JM. 392. 

dhita. Pkt. 148, note 5, dhiladia. A. 599. 

dhida. §. Mg. 148, 392. | dhilihim. JS. 387. 
dhidinam. §. 392. | dhiivéntassa. JM. 397. 
dhiya. JM, 148, 392. } Sdhisarfa. Pkt. 180. 

dhira. M. 96. | dhenu. Pkt. 385. 

dhiravia. JM. 559. i dheniia. Pkt. 385. 

dhirahi. M. 365. | dhenitia Pkt. 385, 

dhirdtti. M. (false) 96. | dheniii. Pkt. 385, 

dhuai. M. 482. dhente. Pkt. 385, 
dhuigidam. Pkt. 349. dhoadi, 8. 482, 
dhukadhuknem. Marathi, 558. dhoidum. 8. 482. 
dhukkadhukkai. M. 558. dhoiggam. Mg. 482. 

dhunai. M. AMg. 120, 503. | dhoda. JS. 61%, 203. 
dhundi. AMg. 120, 503. dhovai. Pkt. (AMg.) 78, 112, 482, 497. 
dhuni, §. 104, 299. dhovati. Pali, 482, 

dhunitina. M. 586. | dhovanti. JM. 482. 
dhunijjai. Pkt. 503, 536, 946. | dhovasi. AMg. 482. 
dhunittae. AMg. 578. dhovavedi. S. 552. 

dhuniya. AMg. 5038, 591. dhovei. AMg. 482. 

dhune. AMg. 503. | dhovehi. Mg. 482. 

dhutia. Dh. 288. dhrum. A. 28, 268, 427. 
dhuttimé, Pkt, 358. | dhruvu. A. 268. 
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n 
ne. 
342, 350, 361, 408, 458, 465, 510. 
naana. Pkt. 367. 
naitalaya’. AMg. 97. 
nai. Pkt. (AMg.) 224, 427. 
naitira. M. 97. 
naiim. AMg. 446. 
nai. JM. 446. 
nace AMg. P. 411 note 2, 431, 493 note 4. 
namdijasa. PG. 224, 253. 
nakara. OP. 27,191, 224, 
nakim. (Ved). 6. 
nakka, AMg. 306. 
nakkameara. Pkt. 270. 
nakkasira. Pkt. 306. 
nakkha. AMeg. 194. 
nakkhattenam. AMg. 376, note 4. 
nakhatappanesum. CP. 225. 
nagara. OP. 256. 
nagarammi. JM. 3668. 
nagaraloe. JM. 3678. 
nagare. AMg. JM. 3662. 
nagina. AMg. 133, 
naginina, AMg. 133. 
nagga. JM. 276. 
naggoha. AMg. JM. 287. 
nangala, AMg. 260. 
nangaliya. AMg. 260. 
nangili. AMg. 260. 
" naccanaral. AMg. 380. 
naccanta. AMg. 397. 
naccantesu. JM. 397. 
nacea. AMg. 587. 
naccina. AMg. 587. 
najjai. AMg. JM. 275, 548. 
najjhai. AMg, 331. 
nattaga. AMg. 289. 
natthiina, P. 586, 
nate. AMg. (false) 411, note 2. 
nattu®. AMg. 55. 
nattui, AMg. 08. 
nattuya. JM. 55. 
natthi. AMg. JM. 170, 173, 498. 
natthina., P. 224, 586. 
nadi. AMg. 179. 
nandivaddhana. AMg. 291. 
napumsagavaie. AMg. 409. 
napumsaveya. AMg. 412. 
namamsai. AMg. 74, 


Pkt. (M. AMg. JM) 15, 27, 63, 94, 170, | 


























| namamsamo. 
namatha, OP. 471. 

| namaho. A, 471, 

| namiinam. AMg. 585. 

| namimmi, AMg,. 379. 

, namira, Pkt. (M.?) 596, 

| namuinimo, JM. 402. 

|; namo. AMg. JM. 145, 408, 498. 

| namékkara. AMg. JM. 195, 306, 347. 
{| namoyara, AMg, JM. 347. 

| namoyara. AMg. JM. 347. 


AMg. 470. 


| -nayara. AMg. 350. 
| nayarasayanam. JM. 265, 447. 


JM. 375. 
nayatio. AMg. 386. 

i nayavadi. AMeg. 116. 

j naravarindina. JM. 350. 
| naradhamo. PG, 156,189, 224. 
| naresara. JM. 159. 

: Pkt. 256. 

| nalata. Pali, 260. 
{nava. AMg. JM. 442. 

| navakira. JM. 251. 

{ navanhe. Pkt, 442. 

| navankam. AMg. 442. 
 navama. AMg. JM. 449. 
| navaram. JM. 184. 


| nayarie. 


} nala. 


| navari. JM. 184. 
| navaviha. AMg. 4651. 
| navalla. Pkt. 595. 


{ navahim. AMg. 442. 

| nassai, AMg, 63, 315. 

| nassamana. AMg. 63. 
nassami. AMg. 63. 

{ nassimo. JM. 63, 315. 

j naha. AMg. 194, 402. 

| naham. AMg. 409. 

| naba. AMg, 367. 

{ nahie. AMg. 361. 

| naidira. AMg. JM. 170. 

| niivattai. AMg. 170. 

| nium. JM. 574, 576. 

| ndina. JM. 586. 

| nitmam. AMg. JM. 580. 
} nao. AMg. 17. 

| naganiya. AMg. 133. 

| Naganamdisa, PG. 189, 224, 406. 
| Nagasirie. AMg. 385. 

| nina. AMg. 276. 
}nanavam. AMg. 848, 396. 
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ninagama. AMg. 170. 
ninimanimaya. AMg, 70. 

nini. AMg. 405. 

natina, VG. 224, 

natinam, PG, 224, 585. 

nadi. JS. 510. 

nabhijanai. AMg. 170. 
nabhibhasimsu. AMg. 170, 516. 
nabhissa. JM, 879. 

nama, JM, 404, 

nimam, AMeg. 404. 
namadhéja. AMeg. JM. 91, 252, 
namadhéjja. M, AMg. 436, 488. 
*nimadhéjjehim. AMeg. 369,. 
nimaim. AMeg, JM. 404,. 
namani. JM. 404, 

namena. SS. JM. 92, 404; 
niamenam. AMg. 404.. 

naya, JM. 565. 

nayao, AMg. 380, 381. 

niyam. AMg. 349. 

Nayaputta. AMg. 365. 
Nayakulanandano. AMg. 518. 


nayamaccavuttantenam. AMeg. 182, 


narabhe. AMg. 170. 
niraya. AMg. JM. 82. 
Narayanassa, VG. 224, 253. 
nario. AMg. 99. 

nivam. AMg. 304, 

navi, §. AMe. 394, 427. 
nivaussificaya. AMeg. 160. 
navae. AMg. 394. 

navio, AMg. 394. 

navahi, AMg. 376, 394. 
nisai. AMeo. JM. 63, 315, 558. 
nasal, AMe. JM. 488. 
nasanti. JM. 68. 

ngsavai. Pkt. 5538, 

nasasi. AMg. 63. 

nasehil. JM. 528. 

nahii. AMeg. 534. 

nahi, AMg. 165, 534, 
niambs, M. 186. 

ninti, AMg,. 493. 
niunjiya. JM. 507, 591. 
niuramba. AMg, 177, 
niurumbs. AMg. 177. 
nikamamina. AMg. 562. 
nikkhanta, AMg. JM. 302. 
nikkhanto, Pkt, 180, 





nikkhamai. 
nikkhamana 


AMg. 302, 481. 


. AMg. JM. 302. 


nikkhamanti. AMeg. 481, 
nikkhamamina. AMeg. 481. 
nikkhamimsu. AMg. 302, 
nikkhamittae. AMge”. 302. 
nikkhamissanti, AMeg, 302. 
nikkhaméjja, AMg. 481. 


nikkhamma. 


AMg. 302, 590. 


nikkhiyavva. AMg. 319. 


-higacchantit 
/nigana, AMg. (text) 183. 
inigala, AMg. 240, 
nigaha. PG, 224, 287. 

| nigijjbiya. 
-nigina. AMg. 101, 131, 183. 
niggacchanti. AMg. 369. 


niggacchitta, 
niggantha, 
nigganthao. 


ta, Pkt. 582, note 2. 


AMg. 591. 


. AMg. 582. 
AMg. JS. 287, 383, 598. 
JM. 465. 


Nigganthattio. AMg. 85. 


nigganthi. 


nigghinay a. 


AMg. 333, 
Pkt 7le 


nighasa. AMg. 206. 
niccala,s AMg. JM. 301. 
nicchaya. AMe. JM. 301. 
nicchara. OP, 191, 256, 
-nicchiddaim. JM, 367. 
-nicchiya. AMg. JM. 301. 


nicchubbhai. AMg. 66. 


- nicchubhai. 
-nicchubhati. 
nicehubhanti, AMg. 66. 
-nicchubhaviya. AMg. 66. 
‘nicchubhavei, AMe. 66, 552. 
-nicchiidha. 
-nicechodéjja. 
 nicchodéjja. 
| niccholiiina. 
nijjantu. AMeg. 471, 
nijjara. AMg.5. (text) 326, 


nijjarimsu, 
nijjari]jai. 


AMg. 66, 319, 552. 
Pali, 120. 


AMg. JM. 66. 
AMg. 301. 
AMg. 460. 
JM. 301. 


AMg. 516. 
AMeg. 537. 


nijjarissanti, AMg. 522. — 


O44 tum @ 


AMg. 529, 


nijjahissami. AMg. (text) 529. 


eaenr oe 


JM. 586. 


nijjiidha. AMe. 221. 


nijjahijjai, 
nijjtihiya, 


JM. 221. 
AMg, 221. 





nijjhara. AMg. JM. 326. 
nijjnhala, Mg. 11, 224, 236. 
nijjhaadi. §S. 480. 

nijjhaitta. AMe, 582. 
nijjhimemo. JM, 326, 470. 
nijjhiihaga, AMg. 221. 
nitthubhana. Pali, 120. 
nitthura. M. AMg. JM. JS. 257, 
nitthubati, Pah, 120. 

nidala. AMeg, 260. 

ninna: AMg. 278. 

ninnakkhu. AMg. 105, 516. 
ninhavai, Pkt. 330, 473. 
ninhave: AMg. 231, 330, 473. 
ninhavéjja. AMg. 231, 330, 473. 
nittusa. AMeg. 307. 
niddaddha; JM. 222; 
niddahai. JM. 222. 

niddai. M, 479. 

niddétthum. AMg. 576. 
niddha. AMg. JM. 140,318. 
niddhunittana. AMg. 503. 
niddhune. AMg. 503. 
pidhatta. AMg. 565. 
ttinnaga. AMg. 278, 

ninneha. JM. 313. 

nipatanti, OP, 218, 456. 
nippanka. AMg. 305. 
nippaddi. M. 204. 

nippava. AMg. 305. 

nippiha, Pkt. 311. 

nippilae. AMg. 240. 
nipphanda. AMg. 305. 
nipphanna. JM. AMg. 305. 
nipphala, JM. 305. 
nipphaiya. JM. 505. 
nipphava, AMg. 30d. 
nipphesa. Pkt, 305, 
nibbhacchéjja. AMg. 460. 
nibhelana, AMg. 206, 266. 
nimantiiinam. JM. 585, 
nimmamsu. AMg. 74, 312. 
nimmavai. Pkt, 553. 
nimmanai. Pkt. 557. 
nimmiyammi, JM. 366%. 
nimmera. AMg.176 and note 4. 
nimboliya. AMg. 167, 247. 
niya. AMg. 81. 

niyamsana. AMg. 74, 
niyamsaha, JM, 74. 
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niyamsavel. AMg. 74, 
niyamseha. AMg. 74, 
niyacita, CP. 191. 
niyajita. CP, 191. 
niyattai. AMeg. 289. 
niyattanti, AMe. 289. 
Hiyattamina. AMeg. 289, 
niyadi. AMg. 219, 
niyadilla. AMg. 219, 595. 
niyadillaya. AMe. 219, 595. 
niyantha: AMe. 333. 
niyantha. AMg. 396. _ 
niyatthiya. JM. 564, 
niyamd. JM. 365. 
niyayam. AMg. 16, 
niyayabhavane. JM, 357. 
niyaliya. JM. 240. 


| niyagas AMg. 281, 254. 


niyocita. OCP. 252. | 

niramtara, Mg. (misprint) 224, 
nirakkhijja. JM. 462, 

nirangana. AMg. 234, 

niratthaga. AMg, 290. 

nirantara, JM. 341. 
nirayavasasayasshassesu. AMg, 447. 
nirakare, AMg. 509. 

nirikkhae. JM. 457. 


j nirunihitta, AMg. JS. 21, 507, 582. 


nirutta, AMg. 337. 
nirumbhai, AMg. 507. 
niruvama, JM, 341, 
nilida? M, AMg. (?) 260. 
nilukka. JM. 566. 


| nilukkai. Pkt, 566. 
| nilukkantehim, JM. 566. 


nilukkanto. JM. 566. 
nillajjima. Pkt. 858. 
nivattaéjja. AMg. 289, 
nivadamini, JM. 563. 
nivatanam. PG, 224, 288, 363. 
nivaddi, M, 204. 
*nivasyata, 74. 
nivayaéjja. AMg. 131. 
nivarehi. JM. 165, 528. 
nivida, JM, 240, 
nivedianti, S. 279, 
nivedijjasi. AMg. 460. 
nivesitta, AMg, 582. 
nivvatta. AMg. 38a. 
-nivvavaitiaa. §. 600. 
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nivvayao, AMg. 131. 
nivvitigiccha. AMg, 215. 
nivvisa. JM. 263, 

nivvuda, AMg. 219. 

nivvuya, AMg. JM. 51, 219. 
nivvedhéjja, AMg. 304. 
nisadha, Pkt. (AMg.) 228, 565. 
nisanna, Pkt. 225, 

nisamma. AMg. 590. 

nisaha, AMeg, 228, 


nisijja, AMg. 101 and note 1, 108 and note 3. 


nisittha, 
nisira, 
nisirai. 
nisirana. 
nisirami, 
nisiramo, 


AMg. 235. 
AMg, 285. 
AMeg. JM. 285, 

AMg. 235. 

AMg, 2385. 

AMg. 235, 
nisiravénti, AMg. 2385. 
nisirijjamana. AMg. 235, 
nisiritta. AMg, 235. 
nisirinta, AMg. 235, 
nisirinti, AMg. 235. 
nisiréjja. AMg. 235, 
nisiitae. AMg. 573, 
nisiéjja. Pkt. 459. 
nisidha, Pkt, 221. 
nisiha. Pkt, 221. 
nisuniiinam, JM. 585. 
nisunevi. A. 588. 
niséjja. AMg. 101. 
nissanka. JM. 64, 329, 
nissasai. AMeg, 64, 8315, 496, 
nissaha, M.S. 64, 329. 
nissae, AMg,. 5938. 
nissaya, Pali, 598. 
nisseni, AMg, 149, 153. 
nisseyasae. AMg. 361. 
nihanahim. AMg, 182, 
nihanimsu. AMg. 516, 

nihatta, AMg. 565, 
nihavai. Pkt. 478, 
nihitta. AMg. JM. 286. 
nihuya. AMg. JM. 51, 
nihe. AMg. 500. 
nid. AMg. 85. 
“ninijjanta, JM. 62. 
Ninijjamana. JM. 62. 
niniya, AMg. JM. 81. 
ninei. AMg. JM. 62, 474, 
nineha. JM, 62. 


| ninijjanta. 
| nima, 


| nisasanti. 


| nihattu. 


| niharina, 


| neva. 


| nevacchiya. 
nevacchétta, 
nega. 


1 nehalu. 
| nehinti. 


| no. AMg. JM. 172, 173, 290, 349, 371, 376, 


| Nomalie. 





JM. 62, 521. 

JM, 536. 

AMg. 248. 

niya. JM. 81. 

niluppala, AMg. JM. 158, 

niva, AMg. 248, 

nisanka, AMg. 64, 

AMe. 64, 496, 

nisasamana. AMg. 496. 

nisasiina. JM. 64. 

nisae. AMg. 593. 

AMg. 577, 

AMg. 219. 
AMg. 405. 

nu. S. Mg, 174, 

nutthuhati. Pali, 120, 

ninam. AMg. 150. 

ne. AMg. 419, 423. 

nel, JM, 1538, 474. 

neura. AMg. JM. 126, 

nécchaha. AMg. 465. 

nédda. Pkt, 192. 

nena. P. 431 and note 1, 


ninebii, 


nihada. 


| nepathye, 12. 


nepura. (Pkt. 7) Ind. Ver. 126. 


| nepiira. (Pkt. ?) Indo, Ver. 126. 


JM. 474, 

JS. 572. 

AMg. 60, 84, 118. 

AMg. 390. 

neyike. PG. 224, 253. 

neraiyatta, AMg. 597. 

- AMg. JS. 170. 

AMg. JM. 280 and note 1. 
AMg. JM. 280. 
JM. 280, 582, 

(Ved.) 470. | 

neha. AMg. JM. 140, 313. 

AMg. JM.(?) 3813, 

JM. 521. 


neya, 
neyanya. 
neyaram. 


nevaccha. 


460, 462, 465. 


S. 224, 
} novalabhami. AMg. 175. 
| nhavana. JM. (text) 313. 


pa 


| pa. Pkt, 421. 


-paa. M. 608. 
paaa, Pkt. 82. 
paai, M. 219 
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paaccha. Dh, 25, 468. 
paattal. A. 289. 
paattaiil. M. 169, 469. 
paattam, 8. 92. 
paattadi. 8. 289. 

paada, M. 70. 

paatta. M. 276. 
paattadha. §. 471. 
paampaha. A. 456. 
paala. A, 238. 

paajia. <A. 238. 

paallai. Pkt. 488. 
paavi. M, 164, 

paavie, M. 875, 385. 
paavéjja. M. 462. 
paaha. A. 366. 

paarahi. A. 368. 
paiva. M, 164, 199. 
paavaino. M. 379. 
Paavadino. §. 379. 
paasaanto. §, 490. 
padsantam. M. 397, 
paaiseil, M. 184, 490. 
paasénti, M. 490. 
paaséntim. M. 490. 
pai. JM. 220. 

pai. A. JM. 300, 418, 420, 421. 
pai. A, 100. | 
paim, JM. 421. 

paika. Pkt. (text) 194. 
paikka, Pkt. 194. 
paittha. AMg, 220. 
paitthina. AMeg. JM. 220. 
Paitthina. JM.S, 220. 
paitthavaya. AMg,. 220. 
paitthaviya. JM. 220. 
paitthiya. AMg, JM. 220. 
Paithina, (Lena Dialect) 220. 
paina. M. 379. 

paino. M, 879, 381. 
painnd. M. 58, 184. 


painna. M. AMg. JM, 8. 220, 276, 


paitta, Pkt. 244, note 4. 
paidi. §. 219. 

paidinam. JM. 220. 
paidittha. S. 509. 
paidiyaham. JM, 220. 
paidio. JM. 387. 
paimmi. M. 379. 
pairikka. M. 566. 


| paili, A, (text) 449, 
| paivarisam. JM. 220. 
| paisamayam, JM. 220. 
| paisisu. A, 351. 
| paiséjjam. Pkt. 68. 
| paissa, M. 379. 
paihara, Pkt. 70. 
| paiva, Pkt. (M.) 164, 220. 
| palhara. Pkt. 70. 
| paita. Pkt. 82. 
| paiifijai. AMg. 507. 
| paiifjaium. M. 507. 
| patinjadha. §. 507. 
| patifijiadi. §S. 546. 
| patitijiadu. §S. 507, 546. 
| paiiije. AMg. 507. 
| paiittha. M, AMg. 84, 129. 
| °patittahim,. AMg. 489. 
| paiittha. M. JM. 308, 564. 
| Paiima. M. AMe. JM. 8. 139, 166, 277. 
| patimaddaha. AMg, 354. 
| paiimarda. M. AMg. JM, 8. 139, 166. 
| Patmavai, AMg. 139. 
| Patimavatt?, A. 194. 
| paimini. AMg. 8. 139. 
| paura. M. JM. 61°, 164, 186. 
| -patirammi. M. 3662. 
| paurisa, Pkt, 619, 124. 
patila, Mg, 614. 
| paero, Pkt. 36. 
| paoe. AMg. 85. 
| paogasé. AMeg. 364. | 
| padttha. M. AMg. S, 84, 129, 442, 
| paosa, AMg. JM. JS. 129. 
| pacse. M. 366%. 
| paoharavittharaittaa, ‘S. 600. 
| Pamkha, AMg. 74. 
| Pamkhi. AMg. 74. 
| pamkhinILE AMg. 74, 
| pamjah. (Panjabi and Sindhi) 273. 
| pamti. M. AMg. JM.S. A. 269, 834. 
pamtiya, AMg. 269. 
| pamtiyio. AMg. 358. 
j pamtiyani, AMg. 358. 
| pamtihi, M. 436, 


pamsu. M, AMg. JM. 5. 74, 83. 


pakatthai. AMg. 548. 

, pakappayamo. AMg. 350. _ 
\ pakaranti. AMg. 509, 

| pakavau, A. 454. 
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pakuvvai. AMg, 508. | pacimu. Pkt. 455, 

pakuvvao. AMe,. 396. pacimo. M. A. Mg, 455. 
pakuvvamana. AMg. 508, pacisa. A. 273, | 
pakka. AMg. S. 101, 207. paccakkhamane. AMeg, 561. 
pakkamai. AMge., 481. paccakkhaa. AMeg. 1638, 565. 
pakkalabailla. M. 439. paccakkhai. AMg. 88, 492, 561. 
pakka. AMg. 376. paccakkhaittaé. JM. 582. 
pakkham, Mg. 324, paccakkhami. AMg, 492. 
pakkhalant?i, Mg. 306. paceakkhamo. AMg. 492. 
pakkhiujja. §. 180. paccakkhahi. M. 365. 
pakkhaladu. Mg. 324. pac(c)akkhikadam. Mg, (wrong) $24. 
pakkhi, AMg. 16. | paceakkhikida. SS. 49. 
pakkhim. AMg. 405. | paccacchimilla. AMeg. 595, note 4. 
pakkhinam. AMg. 99. | paccanubhavamini. AMg. 563. 
pakkhino. §. 405. | | paccattharana. M. 285. 

pakkhittaim. AMg. JM. 182, 367. | paccatthima. AMg. 595 note 4, 602. 
pakkhippa. AMg. 319, 590. paccatthimao. AMg. 375. 
pakkhivaha. AMg. 319. paccatthimilla, AMg. 595, 602. 

pakkhivéjja. AMg. 319. paccappina, Pkt. 557, note 1. 
pakkhihim. AMg. 99. paceappinai, AMg, 557. 

pakkhi, AMg. 405. | paccappinanti. AMg, 557. 

pakkhinam. AMg. 405. paccappinaha. AMg. 557. 

pakkhisu. AMg. 405. paccappindmi, AMg, 557, 

pakkhihim. AMg. 405. | paccappinamo. AMg. 557. 

pakkhihimto. AMg. 405. | paccappinahi. AMg. 557. 

pakkhehi. M. 143. | | paccappinijjai. AMg. 557, 

pagai, AMg. 219. | paccappinitta. AMg, 557. 
pagaiuvasanla. AMg. 162. paccappinéyja. AMg, 557. 
pagaibbhantarina. JM. 350. paccabhianadi. Mg. 170, 510. 
pagada, AMg. 219. paccabhianida. ‘§. 565. 
pagadi. AMg. 219. | paccaskikadam. Mg, 11. 
pagappattta. AMg. 582. | paceahijinedi. Mg. 510. 
pagabbhai. AMg. 296. paccdikkhamana. AMg. 492. 

 pagabbhi. AMg. 296. an paccaikkhami. AMg, 492. 

pagabbhitia. AMg. 296. paccaikkhissami. AMg. 529. 
pagabbhiya, AMg. 296. paccakhadum. §. 88. 
pagabhbhal. AMg, 296. | paccagaa, ~M. 163. 
pagambhai, AMg. (misprint) 296. paceigada. S. 163. 
pagijjhiya. AMg. 591. | paccigaya. JM. 163. 
paginhitta. AMg. 582. paccacakkhidum. ‘§. 499, 574. 
paginhittinam. AMg, 583. paccanida. ‘8. 81. 
pagegahiyatara. AMg. 414. . paccadittho. §. 145. 
panguno. 8. 380. paccado. Mg. 301. 

-pangurana, Pkt. 213. | paccivanti. AMg. 487, 527. 
pacailisahi, A. 273, 445, 447. paccayahii, AMg. 527, 
pacakkhaim. Mg. 11. | | {| paccavaranha. AMg. (text) 330. 
pacakkhikadam. Mg. 11. paceisi. AMg. 516.) : 
pacataki, Pkt. 454, — | 3 paccima. Mg. (text) 301. 
pacatalisaha. A. 445. - | paceutta. M. 337. 


pacaha, Pkt. 456. - * paccuttaral. AMg. 447. 
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paccuppannam. 8. 519. 

paccisa. M. AMg. JM. JS. S. 263. 

pacctha. M. 263. 

paccoruhai. AMg. 482. 

paccoruhanti. AMg. 482. 

paccosakkai. AMg. 302, 315. 

paccha. AMg. 280. 

pacchao. M. 49. 

pacchanna. AMg. 608. 

pacchannapalasa. AMg. 608. 

paccha. M. AMeg. JM.S. Mg. (text) 69, 174, 
301, 839, 357, 519. 

pacchakammam. AMg. 112. 


pacchadava. ‘8. 301. 

pacchado. 8. 69. 

pacchamodia. 8. 238. 

pacchi, Pali, A. 293, 301. 
pacchitta. AMg. A. 165, 301. 
pacchima. M. AMg. JM. A. Mg. (text) 301. 
pacchilla, AMg. 595 and note 4. 
pacchillaya. AMg. 595. 

pacchi. M. 293. 

pacchekamma. AMg. 112. 
pajampaha. A. 296. 
pajampavana. AMg. 296. 
pajahami. AMg. 500. 

pajahe, AMg. 500. 


pajjatta. M.AMg. 8. A. 160, 270. 
pajjaya. JS. 81. 

pajjave. AMg. JM. 81, 254. 
pajjavatthavehi. §S. 551. 
pajjalai, M. 297. 

pajja. Pkt. 276. 

pajjaula. 8. 284. 
pajjaulahiaattana. 8S. 597. 
pajjaliiina. M. 586. 
pajjijjamani. AMg. 170. 
Pajjunna. M.S. 278. 
pajjuvasai, AMg. 499. 
pajjuvasanti. AMg. 499. 
pajjuvasimi. AMg. 499. 
pajjuvasamo. AMg. 470. 
pajjuvasahi. AMg. 499. 
pajjuvaséjjahi. AMg. 461, 499. 
pajjussua, 8. 3274. | 
pajjussuamand. 8. 409. 
pajjisua. 8S. 3278. 
pajjosavemo. JM. 405. 
pajjharai, A, 326. 
pajjbaravedi, §S, 326. 


| payyharia. 
| Parca, 


| pancayyana, 


| paticaviha, 


| pancaht, 


| pancahimto. 
| panca. Pkt, (AMg. JM.) 70, 440. 
| pancanauim. AMg. JM. 440, 446, 447. 

| panhcanaul, | 
| Paticalaraya, 
| Patcalihivaino. 


| panicindiyatirikkhajoniehimto. 
| pancuna. 
| patice. 

| pancenu. 
| paficendiya, 
| paficesu. 


| padjalio. 
| pafiziala. 
| panna. 

| painavisala, 
| pannasa. 
| patipatayeham. (Asoka) 27, note 5, 
| patima, 
| pattana. AMg. JM. A. 3388. © 
| pattanagamaha. 
patiha. 





Pkt. (A.?) $26. 
AMg. JM. 8. 182, 367, 440, 448, 
pancanguling. M, 388, 


| pancannam. Pkt, 440. 
| paficanham. AMg, 440. 
| pa(icatalisa). A. 445, 
| pancanati. 
| pancabbhahia. 


JM. 447, 

Pkt. 449, 

Pkt, 108, 449. 

Mg, 196, 368. 
paticarattabhbhandare, 8. 275, 
AMg, 451. 
paucasu, JM. 440, 

pancasum. Pkt, 440. 
paicasumto, Pkt. 440. 
pancaha. A. 440. 
paiicahattari, AMg, 264. 
paicahattarie. AMeg. 446, 447, 
patcaha. AMg. 451, 

A. 440, 

patcahim, AMg. 440, 447, 
Pkt. 440. 


pancama. 


JM. 446. 

AMg. 400. 
JM. 379, 
pancavanna. AMg. JM. 273, 440. 
pancasdt, Pkt. 445. 


| pancastim. AMg. 446, 
| pancasiima. 
| pancasum. 


Pkt, 449, 
Pkt, 440. 
pancahim, Pkt. 440. 
AMg, 369, 
AMg, 158. 
AMg. (verse) 440. . 

M. 117. 

JS. 159, 
M. 157. 
panjarenam. M. 182. 
AMg. 738. 


Mg. 274. 
P. 276. 


Mg. 276. 
Pali, 273. 


PC. P. 191, 218. 


A. 360. 
Pkt. 258. 
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| padicchemi. Meg. 504, 
| padichanti. §, 275. 
| padijagaramani. AMg. 556, 563. 
| padijagaréjja. AMg. 556. 
| paditthavia. M. 220. 
| paditthavehi, S. 220, 551, 
| paditthia. M. 220. 
| paditthiya, AMg. 220. 
| padina. AMg, 82, 165. 

padinam, AMg, 99, 
| padiniamsana. AMg. 74, 
| pede neeenn, | AMg, 481. 

mai. J 

padiniya. AMg, 151. 
| padinndda, Mg. 8. 276, 565. 
padinnade. 3S, 3674, 
paditta. Pkt. 244, note 4, 
| padida. 8. Mg. 218. 
| padidisim. AMg, 418. 
padidugamchi. AMg, 74, 215. 
padinikkhamai. AMg. 302. 
| padiniggacchittaé, AMg. 582, 
| padipaddi. M. 204, 
| padipahe. AMeg, 3668, 
| padipihitta. AMg. 582. 
padipuona. AMeg. JM. JS. 218, 603. 
| padipunna, Pkt. 225. 
padipphaddhi, Pkt. (M. Mg.?), 77, 311. 
padibaddha. M, AMg. 8. 218, 
padibandhai, AMg. 513. 
padibandhana. AMeg, 218, 
| padibandhedha, §. Mg. 218, 513 
| padibimbi. A. 557, 
padibihanayde. AMg. 364. 
padiboha. M.171. 
| padibohium. JM. 573. 
| padibohiukima, JM. 577. 
padibohini. AMg. 405. 
padibhoini, AMg. 405. 
padima, M.AMgz. JM. Dh. 198, 218. 
padimanam. AMg. 439. 
padimasunnou, Dh. 351. 
padimahim. AMg. 439. 
—padimukka. M. 566. 
padimuficium. M. 573. 
padiya. JM. 218. 
padiyaikkhiya. AMg. 168, 565. 
padiyaikkhe. AMg. 166, 492. 
padiyagaya. JM. 163. 
| padiruanti. M, 473, 


patthavai, Pkt. 553. 
patthavaimsu. AMg. 516. 
paithavai. Pkt. 503, | 
patthavia. §. Mg. 309, 810, 551, 590. 
patthi. A, 53. 

patthia. SS, 309. 

patth?. M. 538, 358, 
pathataki, Pkt. 454. 
pathaviai. A. 309, 551. 
pathiyate. Pali, 138. 

padai. M.AMg. JM. A. 218, 244. 
pada. M. AMg. 218. 
padamsua. Pkt. 115. 
padamsua. Pkt. 115, 168. 
padana. M. JM. Mg. 218. 
padadi. Mg. 218. 

padanta. M. 397. 

padanta. M. 397. 
padantena. M., 397. 

padama, Pkt. 104, note 2. 
padala. M. 198. 

padaa. M.S. 218, 

padiga. AMg. JM. 218. 
padimo. JM. 218. — 
padaya. JM. 218, 3668. 
padayana. AMg. 1638, 258, 285. 
padia. A.M. 100, 218. 
padiaggia. M. 9556. 

padia. M. 204. 
padiuccareyavva. AMg. 163. 
padiuttha. M, 303, 564, 
padiila, Pkt. 196. 
padimsuda, Pkt. 115. 
padimsuya. AMg. 115. 
padikappienigao, JM. 172. 
padikappehi. AMg. 468, 
padikfum, M, 574. 
padikkila, Pkt. 196. 
padigadu. M. 376. 
padigaya, Pkt. 68. 
padigahe. AMg. 460. 
padigahetta. JM. 582, 
padicchae. M. 457. 
padicchanti. 8. 275, 
padicchamani. JM. 563. 
padicchaviadi. §. 552. 
padicchida, '$. 565. 
padicchidavadi, 8. 569. 
padicchifa. AMg. JM. 565. 
padicchiyam. AMg. 349, 










padiriivannu. 
padilehde. AMg, 593. 
padilehitta. AMeg. 593, 
padilehiya. AMg, 73, 593. 
padivaana. M.S. Mg. 218. 
padivad. Pkt. (M.) 77, 413. 
padivakkha. M. JM. S. 218. 
padivaccai. AMg. 590. 
padivajjao, AMg. 396. 
padivajjassa. §. 467. 
padivajjiina. M, 586, 
padivajjittanam. AMg. 583. 
padivajjiya. JIM. 590. 
padivajjissam. 8. 527. 
padivajjissimi. AMg. 527. 
padivajjissima. AMg. 527. 
padivajjissadi. 5. 527. 
padivanna, AMg. 402. 
padivaddi. M. 204. 
padivanne, AMg, 3662. 
padivasantéa. Meg. 397. 
padivadanijjétti. %. (false) 96. 
padivikkinai. JM. dll. 
padivisajjehinti. AMg. 528. 
padivihana. AMg. 76, 
padivei. Pkt. 244, note 4. 
padigudia. Dh. 591. 
padisamcikkhe, AMg. 492. 
padisamdhaya. AMg, 591. 
padisamveyayanti. AMg. 490. 
padisadana. JM. 222. | 
padisamai, M. 489. 
padisaditta. AMg, 222. 
padisidtuti, AMg. 222. 
padisara. Pkt. 77. 
padisiharai. AMg, 76, 477. 


padisiddhi, M.(?) AMg,(?2) 77. 


padisivinaa, M. 177. 
padisunijja. AMg,. 503. 
padisunittaé. AMg. 582. 
padisunei. AMg. 503. 
padisundjja. AMg. 503. 
padisunéttae, AMg, 578. 
padisunénti. AMg. 503. 
padiséjja. AMg. 101. 
padisevamane. AMg. 17. 
padiseve. AMg. 166. 
padisehie, AMg. 113. 
padiséttagami. AMg. 91. 
padisoya. AMg. 91. 


AMg. 105. 
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padissune. AMe. 503. 
padissudia. Dh. 25, 134, 591. 
padihanimi, §. 499. 

padihaméjja. AMe. 540: 
padihammibii, AMg. 549. 
padihiadi, SS. 218, 487. 

padihai. M. A. 218, 487. 
padihadi. §. 218, 487. 

padihayai. JM. 487, 

padihasi. 8. 487. 

padichanti. S. 275. 

padinam. AMg. 99. 

paducca. AMg. 18, 163, 202, 281, 590. 
paducca. AMeg. 590. 

padupamna, AMg,. 281. 
paduppanna, AMg. 18, 163. 
pademi. Meg, 218. 

padoyara, AMg. 18, 155, 163. 
padoyarijjamina. AMg. 163. 
padoyarel. AMg. 190. 

padoyareu. AMg. 168. 
padoyarénti. AMg. 163. 
padoyareha. AMg. 163. 

padhai. Pkt. (M.) 198, 272. 
padhantie. M. 560. 

padhama, (All dialects) 104, 221, 449, 405. 
padhamaya. AMg. 270. 
padhamasamayativasanta, AMg. 167. 
padhamahi. <A. 3668, 

padhamilla, AMg. 449, 590. 
padhamillaga. AMg. 449. 
padhamu. Pkt, 455. 

padhame. AMg. 178. 
padhamosaria. M. 161. 

padhaha. Pkt. 456. 

padhijjai. M. AMg, JM. JS. 188. 
padhitina. P. 086. 

padhitta. 8. 582. 

padhidina. 8, 584. 

padhiyyate. P, 138, 252, 407. 
padhiadi. Pkt. 138. 

padhuma. Pkt. 104, 221, 449. 
padhumadamsanado. S. 414. 
padhei, Pkt, 472. 

pana, AMg. JM. A. 278, 440. 
panaissa, JM. 400. 

panaina. JM. 405. 

panaisu. M. 400. 

panaga. AMg. 367. 

panaccia, M. 065. 
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panattha. Mg. (7) 308. 
panatthanjjoa. M. 160. 

panatthassa, Mg. 303. 

panacnaui, JM. 446. 

panatisam. AMg, JM. 278, 445, 
panapannaima. AMg. JM. 273. 
panamitinam, JM. 590. 

panamittu. JM. 677. 

panayala. AMg. 445. 
panayalasayasabassa. AMe. 445. 
panayalisam. AMg. JM. 273, 445. 
panayalisi. AMg. 445. 

panavannam. AMg, JM. 265, 273, 448. 
panavanni. AMg. JM. 278. 
panavisal, AMg. 445. 

panavisam. AMg. JM. A. 273, 446. 
panasa. Meg. 208. 

panasiphala. Mg. 200. 

panasta. Mg. 303. 

panasa. MM. 208. 

panasatthim. AMg. JM. 278, 446. 
panasayari. JM. 446. 

paniyattha. AMg. 564. 

panihaya. AMg. 591. 

panu. AMg. JM. A. 440. 
penullemina. AMg. 224. 
panuvisam,. AMg. JM. A. 104, 273, 445. 
panuvisa. AMeg. JM. A. 104, 273, 445. 
panuvisihi, AMg. A. 273, 445, 447. 
pandlla, AMg. 244, 

panollia. M. 244. 

pandie. AMg. 181. 

pandurapphena. M. 196. 

pandai. M. 180,:°381. 

pandiim. M. 381. 

panna. AMg. JM. A. 273, 440. 
“pannam, AMg. JM. 273, 445. 
pannatthi. AMg. 273. | 
pannatthim. AMg. JM. 265, 446. 


pannarasa. AMg. JM. Pali, 245, 278, 443. 


pannarasanham. AMeg. 443. 
pannarasasu. AMg. JM. 448. 
pannarasahim. AMg. 448, 

pannarasi. AMeg. JM. 273. 
pannaraba. Pkt. (A.) 245, 278, 443. 
pannavanahi. AMg. 350, 382. 
pannavemana. AMe. 551. 

panna. Pkt. 276. 

pannisa. Pali, 278. 

pannisam. AMe. JM. 278, 445, 447, 


pannasa. Pkt. 273, 445. 
pannuvisam, Pali, 273. 
pannuvisati. Pali, 278. 
panha. AMg. JS. Mg. 312, 314. 
panhaai. M. 473, 494. 
panham. Pkt. (Mg.) 185, 3538. 
panhaya. AMg. 281. 

panha. Pkt, 358. 
Panhavagarniim. AMg. 358. 
panhuai. M. 473. 

panhuda. SS. 313. 

panho. Pkt. 358, 

patika. P. 190, 218. 
patitinam. P. 586. 

Patithina. (Lena Dialect) 220. 
patibimba. P. CP. 218. 
patibhaga. PG. 189. 
patibhaga. PG. 3638. 
patibhago. PG. 287, 345, 363. 
patesa, P. 27,190. 

patta. M. 288. 

pattatta. AMg, 597. 
pattdttana. A. 298, 597, 
pattattae. AMg. 361. 
pattamanta, AMg. 601. 
pattammi, JS. AMg, 3662. 
pattamhi. JS. 366. 
pattavinta. AMe. 58. 
pattavénta. AMeg,. 58, 


| patta. AMe. 367. 


pattani. AMg. 367. 

patti. Pkt. 281. 

pattia. M. 487. 

pattiai. M. 163, 281, 487. 
pattiasi. M. 487. 

pattiaadi. §. Mg. 168, 281, 487. 
pattiaadha. Meg. 456, 487. 
pattiianti. Mg. 487, 

pattiaasi. Mg. 487. 

pattidasi. §. 487. | 
pattidiadi, Mg. 487 and note 3, 544 
pattidedi. Pkt. 487, note 3. 
pattiimi. §. 487. 

pattiavaissam. Mg. 351. 
pattiéjja. AMg. 487. 

pattijjasi. ‘SS. 487. 

pattijjimi. 8. 487. 

pattibhaga. PG. 439. 


pattiyai. AMg. JM. 1638, 281, 487. 


pattiyanti. AMg. 487. 


JM. 487. 
S. 487, note 3. 
AMg. 487. 
AMg. 487. 
M. 487. 
pattihi, M. 487. 
patti. AMg. 276, 
pattegam. JS. 349. 
patteya. AMg. 163, 281. 
patteyabuddha. AMg. 281. 
patthada. AMg. 219. 
patthara. M. 307. 
patthari, A.. 3662. 
patthia. M.309. 
patthida. §. 309. 
patthiva. M. 288. 
patthi, M. (false) 298. 
pathama. P. 190. 
paththida, Pkt, 193. 
padaim. AMg. 171. 
padaredi. ‘§S. 5538. 
padi. §S, 220. 
padighara. SS. 70. 
padibujjhijjai. M. 542. 
padivatti. M. 204. 
padiso. AMg. 413. 
padissi. AMg. 334, 582. 
padivido. §&. 379. 
padivesi. §. 244. 
paduma. Pali, 159. 
padumavadi. S. 139. 
padussedi. JS. 499, 
padolide. Mg. 375. 
padolikido. AMg. 875. 
padosa. AMg. JM.JS. 129, 
padosavelie. §. 375. 
padhamillaga, AMg. 590. 
padhovénti. AMg. 482. 
panaya. ©. P. 225. 
pantovahiuvaarana. AMg. 162. 
pantha,. M. JM. AMg. 403. 
pantha. AMg. 172. 
pantham. AMg. JM. 403. 
panthava. C.P. 191. 
pantha. AMg. JM. 403. 
panthio. JM. 408. 
panthinam. AMg. 403. 
panthanugimie. AMg. 172.. 
panthino. M. 403. 
A. 403, 


pattiyasi, 
pattiyaedi. 
pattiyami. 
pattiyahi. 
pattisu. 


panthi. 
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| panthe. 
| pantho. 


| panna. 


| pannatte. 


| panna. 


| paputti, 
| pappa. 

| pappua. 
| Pappol. 

| pappodi. 
| papphod 


) papphod 


| pabbala. 


| pabhade. 
| pabhado. 
| pabhiim. 


| pamadda 


| pamaddi. 
| pamajjitt 


| pamana. 





| panthesu. 


| pannattari. 
| pannattira. 


| pannapannaima, 
| pannarasa, 
| pannarasama. 
| pannarasi, Pali, 273, 
| pannaveiinam. 
| pannaveha, 


| panninamanta. 
| pannanamantanam. 
| panninamantehim. AMg. 397. 
| papalinu. 


| pappotti. 
| papphurai. 
| papphodanti. 


| pabodhiami. 
| pabohuppatti. 
| pabohéppatti. 


| pabbuddha. 
| pabbhatthe. 
| pabbhaste. | 
| pabbhira, M. AMg. 270 and note 4. 
| pabhavai. 

| pabhasase, 
| pabhadam. 


| pabhbhattha. 


| panthiahi, A. 868. 


JM. 403. 
AMg. 403. 

Pkt. 408. 

AMg. JM. A. 276, 282, 440. 
AMg. 273, 446. 
AMg. 390. 

AMg. 357. 

Pkt. 449. 

Pah, 273. 

Pkt. 449, 


AMg. 585. 
AMg. 456. 

AMg. JM. 273, 445. 
AMg. 601. 
AMg. 397. 


Dh. 346, 567. 
AMeg. 504. 

AMg. JS. 21, 591. 

M. 296. 

AMg. 276, 504. 
AMg. 504. 
AMg. JS. 21, 276, 504. 

M. 311. 

M. 491. 

M. 491. 
ayanti. M. 491. 
5. 543. 

S. 160. 

8. 160. 

M. 196. 

M. 196. 
Mg. 3803. 
Mg. 308. 


Ql. 


Pkt. 475. 
AMg. 457. 
8.357. 

S. 519. 

S. 357. 

AMg, JM. 181. 

Pkt. 193. 

nae AMg. 291. 
AMg. 291. 

u. AMg. 577. 


| pamajjidukima. 8. 577. 
| pamajjiya. AMg. 462. 


A. 261. 
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pariyanaha. AMg, 456, 510. 
pariyanai. AMg. 170, 510. 
pariyaya, AMeg, 184, 254.. 
pariyara. AMg, 55,. 
pariyala, AMg. 257 and note 1.. 
pariyavanna. AMg. 163. 
pariyavénti. AMg, 490,. 
parirakkhasu, M. 467, 
parirambhassu.. §. 467, . 
parirujjhai, M. 546.. 
parilénta. M. 474, . 
parilhasai, Pkt. 830. 
-parivajjiya. AMg, 98. 
parivajjiyana. AMg. 592. 
parivaddhi, M. 52, 333. 
parivatium. M. 289. 
parivattana, M.S, 289. 
parivattasu.. MM. 289. 
parivanthino. §. 405. 


parivandanamanana-piyanie, AMg, 361s. 


parivasanti. AMg, 417, 
parivaai, M.487. — 
parivara, AMg. 257. 
parivicitthai, AMeg, 483.. 
parivicitthimsu.. AMg. 516; . 
parivuttha. M. 303, 564, 
parivuda.. §,.D.219. 
parivusiya. AMg, 337. 
parivedhaviya. JM. 804. 
parivedhiya, AMo.JM,. 304... 
parivepita. (Sans) 25. 
parivvae, AMe. 460.. 
parivvaéyjasi.. AMe. 460. 
parivvajaa... §, 287, 
parisaadi, §..315. 
parisakkai,, M. 302, 315, 
parisakkae,. M. 457. 
parisakkana,, M. 802. 
parisakkia, M. 566. 
parisakkira. AMe, 596. . 
parisanha. Mp. 315. 
parisanto. JM. 96. 
parisia, AMe, 413. 
parisae, AMg,-413. 
parisio, AMg. 413, 488. 
parisina. JM. 4388, 
parisanam, AMg. 413. | 
parisimai. M. 489, 
paristhim. AMg, 413. 
parisicceaména. AMp. 542, 








neni 


| parisilida. M, 297. 

| parisukka, M. AMg, 302... 

| -parissaadha, §. 315. 

| parissaia. ©, 315. 

| parissanta. S. 102, 
parissaviyana. AMes. 592, 

| pariharania, S. 571, 
pariharayam. VG. 253. 

| pariharami. JM. 477, 

| parihari,, A, 594, 

| pariharia. §, 590. 

| pariharium, M. JM. 14; 975. 

| pariharijjasu... M. 461, 

| pariharitavam. PG. 135. 

| parihavissam. §. 522. . 

| pariharissadi, §, 522. 

| parihariantesu. §,. 897, 

| pariharéjja. AMe. 462. 

| parihdissadi. ‘S. 500.. 

| parihipetavva. PG. 189.. 

| ‘parihayamni. AMsg. 568. 

| parihiram. PG. 363. 

| pariharehi, PG. 363. 

| paribasasila. S. 94, 

| parihitti. AMg. 582. 

| parihissimi. AMeg, 530. 

| parihiadi. §. 185, 545.. 

| parihiamana. §. 545, 

| parihiasi, §. 545. 

| parihina. M. JM. JS. 120. 

| parihiiena.. M. 476. 

| pariheraga... AMg. 176, 

| ‘paril. M..493 and note 4<¢. 

| parisahe, | AMg. 447, 

| *pariha. 493, 

| parunna.. M.. 566. 

| parunnenam. M, 182. 

| paruvva. §::139. 

| parudhanahakesakakharomio.. AMg.-402. 
| paresim. M.AMg. JS. 108, 433. 
| pardppara.. M. AMg. JM. 8. 195, dll; 347. 
|-parsa, Ved. 470, 

‘pala, CP. Mg. 191, 324 note 3.. 
| palaaghana. M..184. 

|. palai. A. 244, 

| palam, P, CP. 243. 

| palakelaa, Meg. 78, 

| palakkha. Pkt, 139. 

| palanghéjja. Pkt, 459, 
-([‘palandulasuna-m-aihim. JM, 353. 





palamacco. Mg. 290.. 
palambae, M. 457, 
palavantio. JM: 387. 
palavvasa, Me. 196. 
palasu. Mg. 208, 

palassa. Mg. 324 and note 3. 
pala. Pkt, 493, 567, 

palia. M. JM. 567, 
palganta, M. 567, 
palaanti.. Mg. 567. 
palaamha. Me, 470, 567.-. 
paldasi. Mg. 455, 567. 
palaaha. M. 567. 

palai, Pkt, 165. 

palaia. M, Mg. 567. . 
paldiavva. M., 567, 
palaium. JM. 567. 

paljida. S. Mg, 567. 
palaidukama. 8. 567. - 
palaissam. Mg. 567.. 
palana. JM. 567. 

palimi. Mg. 567. 
palamista. Mg. 308, . 
palaya. JM. 567. 

palayai. JM. 567. 
paliyamaina. JM. 567. 
palayamaine. JM, 567#:. 
palayasu. JM. 567. 
palivai. Pkt. 553. 
palavini. A. 100. 

palasa. Meg. 262. 

palasi. Mg. 567. 

palisa. M. AMg. ‘§..262, 603;:. 
palasi. Dh..567. 

palaha, Pkt. 262. 

pali. AMg. 257. 

palia., M, 244, — 
paliucchidha.. AMg. 66, 168, 257.2. 
paliuticana. AMg. 257. 
paliuficayanti, AMg. 257, 
paliuficiya. AMg. 257.: 
palidchinna, AMg. 257, 
paliovama. AMg. 448. 
palikkhina, AMg. 257. 
palicchaei. AMg, 257. 
palicchindiya. AMg. 267, 591, 


palicchindiyanam. . AMg, 506, 592... 


palicchinna, AMg. 207, 
palitca. §. 276. 
paliname. Mg. 256... 
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‘palitta. M. AMg. 244 and note 4. 

‘palittaadu. Mg. 479, 
palittiadha. Meg. 470, .479.. 
palittaahi, Mg. 468, 
palittaissadi. Meg. 522, 


palittahi. Mg. 479, 

palintii AMg. 257, 493, 
palippamana.. M. 244, | 
palibhindiyanam, AMg. 257, 592.. 


| paliyanka.. AMg. 285. 


paliyanka.. AMg. 257. 
paliyanta, AMg. 257. 
palimaddéjja, AMe. 257. 


palila. AMeg. 244. 
; palivattavehi. Me. 552.. 
‘palivel. M. 244. 


palivevida, Dh. 25, 203, 256,: 


‘palivevidangaad. Dh. 71... 


palihalanijja. Mg, 571. 


‘palihalania, Mg. 571,. 
‘palihalami. Me. 477, 
palihalia. Mg. 590. 
palihaliggadi. Mg. 522.. 


palavail. JM. 244. 


| ‘palivanaga.. JM. 244.. 
‘palivia. M. 244, 


palivium. M. 244, 576. 
paliviya. JM. 244, 
palivei. JM. 244, 
palivesi. JM. M. 244. 
‘palivehi. JM: 244. 


~paléei. AMg. 257. | 
‘paloia,. PEt. (M.). 104, 130... 
‘paloissam. A. 528. 

-paloei. M. 104, 130. 

-paloénto. JM. 397. 

‘paloemini. JM. 263. . 

‘palottai, Pkt. 130. 


pallanka, M. 285. 


| pallatta, Pkt. (8.).130, 285, 308: 


‘pallattai. Pkt. (S:) 130, 285, 308. 
pallattha, ©, 285, 308. 


pallala. M. 2965 
-Pallavana. PG. 224, 363. 
-Pallavanam. VG. 224, 363. . 
‘pallavilla, Pkt. 595. 
pallana. JM..285. 


pallid. JMZ@) (text) 142." 


‘ palhattha. M. AMg. S. 285 and note 1, 330, | 
 palhatthai,. M. 285, 380. - | 
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palhattharana. M. (false) 285, 
palhatthiya. AMg. 285, 330. 
‘Palhava. AMg. JM. 3380. 
Palhaviyi. AMg. 330. 
‘Palhavi, AMg. 330. 
palhaa, Pkt. 330, 
palhdyana, AMg. 336. 
palhayanijja. AMg. 330, 
palhaai, M. 358. 
pavamga, M, 296. 
pavamgama. M. 296, 
pavamgavai. M. 379, 
pavakkhami. AMg, 529. 
pavajjihisi. M. 527. 
pavattha, Pkt. 129, 180, 230. 
pavadéjja. AMeg. 218. 
pavademana. AMg, 218. 
pavattai. AMg, 16, 289, . 
pavattehi, AMg. 182. 
pavayanaiivaghayaga, JM. 157. 
pavayyami, Mg. 488. 
pavaram. Pkt. 68. 
pavasanté, A, 85, 397, 
pavasantena, <A. 397, 
pavasia. M. 303, 564. 
pavaha. M. 81. 
pavahanam, §. D. 357. 
pavahanavahas. A. 71, 
pavahanahim. Mg. 264, 3668, 
pavahane, Mg. 357. 
pavahane, ‘S, D. 357. 
pavana. <A, 251, 
—‘pavala’, AMg. 413. 
pavalaankuraa, M, 156, 
pavalatta, AMg. 597. 
pavailattée. AMg. 361, 
pavalamanto. AMg. 396. 
pavasu. AMg. (?) 105,118. 
pavasua, A, 118. 
pavaha, M.JM.‘S. 81. _ 
pavium. AMs. 296, 576. 
pavittharanié, Pkt. 385. 
pavirikka, M., 566, 
pavigantehim. Mg. 397. 
pavisia. Meg. 590. 
pavisitina. Meg, 584. 
pavisissam. Me. 526, 
Ppavisti, Mg. 808. 
pavisamha, Mg.470. — 


pavisimo, SS. JM. Mg, 345,435,470, 





| pavisia. S, 590. 

| pavisittu. AMg. 577. 

| pavisidam. Mg. 308. 

| pavisinam. Pkt, 351. 

| pavisissimi, AMg. 526, 

| pavisissimo. AMg. 526, 

| pavisihii, JM. 526, 

‘| pavissa, AMg. 590, 

| pavissamha, Mg. 470. 

| pavilae, AMg. 240. 

| pavuccail. AMg. 544, 

‘| pavuccai, AMg. 544. 

! pavuttha. 8. 51. 

| pavuttha. JM. 3038, 564. 

| paveiyam. AMg. 349, 

| pavétthum. Mg. 308. 

'| pavéththum. Mg. 3038. 
pavésia, Meg. 590. 

| paveSehi. Mg, 490, 

| pavesadmi. §..490, 

| pavesehi, §..490, 

; pavotta. JM. 61s. 

| pavvaiyani. JM. 367. 

| pavvaissimi, JM. 527. 

‘| pavvaihii, AMg. 527. 

| pavvaie. AMe. 73. 

| pavvattehim. AMg. 182. 

‘| pavatthimilla. AMg. 595 and note 4. _ 
| pavvadisara. §. 158. 

‘| pavvadummiilida. S. 158. 

| pavvaia, M. 196. 

| pavwiai. Pkt..(M.) 196, 487. 
| pawvaittie, AMg. 578, note 1. 
| pavve. 8, 404. 

| pavvesu. JS. 404. 

| paselagi. Mg. 477. 

| pasida. Meg. 80, 

| pagidantu. Mg. 471. 

| pagka. Mg. 324, 

| pagkdlada. Mg. 324, 

| pasko, Pkt. (Mg. ?) 324, note 2. 
| pasca. Meg. 301. 

| pascido. Mg. 301. 

| pascima, Mg. 301, | 

‘| pastidum. Mg, 290, 578. 

{| pasam. AMg, 128, 212. 

‘| pasamsantio. §. M. 515,.560. 
| pasadhila, Pkt, (AMg.) 115, 221. 
| pasana, P. OP. 243. 

‘1 pasatthalesina, AMg, 438. 
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